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PREFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  present  Manual,  I  have  kept 
one  object  steadily  in  view.  It  has  been  my  simple 
aim,  to  answer  the  question,  '*  What  is  Budhism,  as  it 
ia  now  professed  by  its  myriads  of  votaries?"  A 
deep  interest  in  the  subject ;  intense  application ; 
honesty  of  purpose ;  a  long  residence  in  a  country 
where  the  system  is  professed  ;  a  daily  use  of  the  lan- 
guage from  which  I  have  principally  translated ;  and 
constancy  of  intercourse  with  the  sramana  priests; 
have  been  my  personal  advantages  to  aid  me  in  the 
undertaking.  In  nearly  all  other  respects,  the  cir- 
cumstances in  whicb  I  have  been  placed  have  been 
unfevourable.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  my 
investigations,  I  have  had  to  exercise  a  laborious 
ministry ;  with  the  exception  of  one  brief  interval,  I 
have  been  at  a  distance  from  any  public  library;  I 
have  received  no  assistance  from  any  society,  literary 
or  religious,  though  that  assistance  has  not  been  un- 
asked ;  my  acquaintance  with  the  lore  of  Europe  is 
limited ;  and  I  have  had  little  or  no  access  to  recent 
publications  on  subjects  of  Asiatic  literature.  I  have 
been  charged  by  my  friends,  with  great  temerity  in 
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risking,  unaided,  the  publication  of  tlie  present  work  ; 
but  the  same  spirit  that  animated  me  to  pursue  my 
task,  year  after  year,  in  the  solitude  of  an  eastern 
village,  has  urged  me  onward,  to  complete  ray  under- 
taking, in  the  issue  of  the  Manual  now  sent  forth,  fi-om 
a  more  privileged  residence  in  my  native  land. 

My  previous  work,  on  Eastern  Monachism,  describes 
the  discipline,  rit^s,  and  present  circumstances  of  the 
Budhist  priesthood.  All  the  reviewers  who  have  no- 
ticed it,  have  spoken  of  it  in  favourable  terms ;  and  I 
am  sincerely  grateful  for  the  encouragement  that, 
from  this  source,  I  have  received.  To  avoid  a  seem- 
ing egotism,  in  quoting  from  myself,  1  have  restricted 
to  the  Index  all  reference  to  its  pages.  Inadvertently, 
a  few  sentences  that  have  appeared  in  it,  are  inserted 
in  the  Manual.  By  a  perusal  of  both  these  works, 
the  student  will  be  prepared  to  understand  the  general 
outline  of  the  system ;  as,  although  its  literature  is 
elaborate,  its  elementary  principles  are  few. 

The  native  authors  are  not  studious  of  method ; 
and  it  is  a  formidable  task  to  reduce  their  materials  to 
order.  The  arrangement  I  have  adopted  may  be  open 
to  objection ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  thb  is 
the  first  attempt  to  form  an  analysis  of  the  deeds  and 
doctrines  attributed  to  G6tama.  In  the  first  two  chap- 
ters I  have  described  the  various  worlds  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  their  cycles  of  decay  and  renovation ;  their 
terrene  continents  ;  their  abodes  celestial ;  their  places 
of  torment ;  and  the  men,  the  divinities,  the  demons, 
and  the  other  orders  of  being,  by  whom  they  are  scvc- 
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rally  inhabited.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  these 
matters,  or  the  sequel  will  be  an  impenetrable  mystery. 
The  third  chapter  La  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  present  race  of  men,  with  a  more  ex- 
tended description  of  the  teachings  of  G6tama  and 
his  disciples  on  the  subject  of  caste.  He  was  pre- 
ceded by  other  Budhas,  in  "  numbers  without 
number,"  some  of  whose  acts  qre  detailed  in  the 
fourth  chapter.  G6tama  became  a  Bidhisat,  or  a 
candidate  for  the  Budhaship,  myriads  of  ages  before 
his  birth  as  a  prince  in  Magadha ;  and  in  the  fifth 
chapter  we  have  his  history  during  some  of  these  pre- 
vious states  of  existence.  This  is  followed  by  a  notice 
of  his  ancestors,  tracing  his  Uneage,  by  the  race  of  the 
sun,  from  the  first  king.  In  the  legends  of  his  life, 
we  learn  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  ;  the  promise 
of  his  youth,  his  marriage,  and  his  subsequent  aban- 
donment of  the  world ;  his  contest  with  the  powers  of 
evil ;  the  attainment  of  the  Budhaship,  by  which  he 
received  the  supremacy  of  the  universe,  with  un- 
limited power  to  do  or  to  know ;  his  first  converta ; 
his  principal  disciples ;  the  most  celebrated  of  his  acts 
during  a  ministry  of  forty-five  years  ;  the  distribution 
of  his  relics  ;  and  a  detail  of  his  dignities,  virtues,  and 
powers.  The  concluding  chapters  present  a  com- 
pendium of  the  ontology  and  ethics  of  Budhism,  as 
they  are  understood  by  the  modem  priesthood,  and 
now  taught  to  the  people. 

In  confining  myself,  almost  exclusively,  to  transla- 
tion, I  have  chosen  the  humblest  form  in  which  to  rc- 
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appear  as  an  author.  I  might  have  written  an  ex- 
tended essay  upon  the  system,  as  it  presents  a  rich 
mine,  comparatively  unexplored ;  or  have  attempted 
to  make  the  subject  popular,  by  leaving  out  its  extra- 
vagances, and  weaving  its  more  interesting  portions 
into  a  continued  narrative ;  but  neither  of  these 
modes  would  have  fulfilled  my  intention.  They 
would  have  enable^  me  only  to  give  expression  to  an 
opinion ;  when  I  wish  to  present  an  authority.  I 
have  generally  refrained  from  comment ;  but  in  order 
thereto,  have  had  to  lay  aside  matter  that  has  cost  me 
much  thought  in  its  preparation. 

The  attentive  reader  will  observe  numerous  discre- 
pances. These  occur,  in  some  instances,  between  one 
author  and  another  j  and  in  others  between  one  state- 
ment and  another  of  the  same  author.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  have  omitted  any  great  feature  of  the 
system ;  unless  it  be,  that  I  have  not  ^ven  sufficient 
prominence  to  the  statements  of  my  authorities  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  body,  and  to  their  reflections  on  the 
offensive  accompaniments  of  death.  It  is  probable 
that  a  careful  review  of  insulated  portions  of  the 
work  will  discover  errors  in  my  translation ;  as  in 
much  of  my  labour  I  have  had  no  predecessor ;  but  I 
have  never  wilfiiUy  perverted  any  statement,  and  have 
taken  all  practicable  methods  to  secure  the  utmost 
accuracy.  In  the  ontological  terms  I  have  usually 
adopted  the  nomenclature  of  the  Rev.  D.  J,  Gogerly, 
of  the  Wesieyan  Mission  in  Ceylon.  It  is  greatiy  to 
be  regretted  that  the  writings  of  that  gentleman  are 
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so  limited  ;  as  they  are  an  invaluable  treasure  to  the 
student  of  Budhism. 

Not  without  some  emotion,  and  with  sincere  hu- 
mility on  account  of  the  imperfections  of  my  work,  1 
now  conclude  my  oriental  researches.  They  were 
commenced  in  my  youth ;  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  rolled  over  during  their  progress ;  and 
they  have  been  constantly  carried  on,  with  more  or 
less  earnestness,  until  the  present  moment.  By  the 
messengers  of  the  cross,  who  may  succeed  me  in  the 
field  in  which  it  was  once  my  privilege  to  labour,  this 
&fanual  will  be  received,  I  doubt  not,  as  a  boon  ;  as  it 
will  enable  them  more  readily  to  understand  the 
system  they  are  endeavouring  to  supersede,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Truth.  I  see  before  me,  looming 
in  the  distance,  a  glorious  vision,  in  which  the  lands 
of  the  east  are  presented  in  majesty  ;  happy,  holy,  and 
free.  I  may  not ;  I  dare  not,  attempt  to  describe  it ; 
but  it  is  the  joy  of  my  exbtence  to  have  been  an  in- 
strument, in  a  degree  however  feeble,  to  bring  about 
this  grand  consummation.  And  now,  my  book,  we 
part ;  but  it  shall  not  be  without  a  fervent  prayer  that 
God  may  speed  thee. 

KeigkUy,  Nov.  30rt,  1852. 
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A  MANUAL   OF  BUDHISM. 


I.    THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 


I.  THscyclesof  ohronologyarereckoned  byasankyaafl); 
a  -word  tliat  conveys  the  idea  of  innumerable,  incalculable, 
from  a,  negatiTe,  and  aankya,  number,  that  of  which  the  Bum 
or  quantity  can  be  determined. 

The  number  of  the  years  to  which  the  life  of  man  ie  ex- 
tended never  remains  at  one  stay.  It  is  always  on  the  in- 
crease or  undergoing  a  gradual  diminution ;  but  it  never 
exceeds  an  asankya  in  length,  and  never  dimimshee  to  less 
than  ten  years ;  and  the  progress  of  the  change  is  so  slow  as 
to  be  imperceptible,  except  after  long  intervals  of  time.  A 
decrease  in  the  age  of  man  is  attended  by  a  correspondent 
deterioratdon  in  his  stature,  intellect,  and  morals. 

From  the  time  that  man's  age  increases  from  ten  years  to 
an  asankya,  and  again  decreases  from  an  asankya  to  tenyeara, 
is  an  antalL-kalpa  (2).  Eighty  antah-kalpas  make  a  maha- 
kalpa.  There  is  a  species  of  cloth,  fabricated  at  Benares,  of 
the  cotton  that  is  unequalled  in  the  delicacy  of  its  fibre.  Its 
worth,  previous  to  being  used,  is  unspeakable ;  after  it  has 
been  used,  it  is  worth  30,000  nOa-karshas  (of  the  value  of 
20  or  30  small  silver  coins) ;  and  even  when  old,  it  is  worth 
1S,000  karshas.     Were  a  man  to  take  a  piece  of  cloth  of  this 
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most  delicate  texture,  and  therewith  to  touch,  in  the  slightest 
possible  manner,  once  in  a  hundred  years,  a  solid  rock,  free 
from  earth,  sixteen  miles  high,  and  as  many  broad,  the  time 
would  come  when  it  would  be  worn  down,  by  this  imper- 
ceptible trituration,  to  the  size  of  a  mung,  or  undu  seed. 
This  period  would  be  immense  in  its  duration;  but  it  has 
been  declared  by  Budha  that  it  would  not  he  equal  to  a  maha- 
kalpa. 

II.  There  are  innumerable  systems  of  worlds ;  each  system 
having  its  own  earth,  sun,  moon,  &c.  (3).  The  space  to 
which  the  light  of  one  sun  or  moon  extends  is  called  a  sak- 
wala.  Each  sakwia  includes  an  earth,  with  its  continents, 
islands,  and  oceans,  and  a  mountain  in  the  centre  called  Maha 
M^ru ;  as  well  as  a  scries  of  hcUs  and  heavens,  the  latter 
being  divided  into  d^wa-lokas  and  brahma-lokas.  The  sak- 
walas  are  scattered  throughout  space,  in  sections  of  three 
and  three.  All  the  sakwalas  in  one  section  touch  each  other, 
and  in  the  space  between  the  three  is  the  Lokfintarika  hell. 
Each  sakwala  is  suirounded  by  a  circular  wall  of  rock,  called 
the  sakwala-gala. 

Were  a  high  wall  to  be  erected  around  the  space  occupied 

by  a  hundred  thousand  kelas  of  sakwalas  (each  kela  being 

ten  millions),  reaching  to  the  highest  of  the  heavens,  and  the 

whole  space  filled  with  mustard  seeds,  a  rishi  might  take 

these  seeds,  and  looking  towards  any  of  the  cardinal  points, 

throw  a  single  seed  towards  each  sakwala,  until  the  whole  of 

the  seeds  were  exhausted ;  but  though  there  would  be  no  more 

seeds,  there  would  still  be  more  sakwalas,  in  the  same  direc- 

'-'—   '1  which  no  seed  had  been  thrown,  without  reckoning 

kWalaa  in  the  three  other  points. 

sakwala  systems  are  divided  into  three  classes: — 1. 

ak-s^tra,  the  systems  that  appear  to  Budha.     S.  Agnyi- 

ihe  systems,  a  hundred  thousand  kelas  in  number,  that 

i  the  ordinances  of  Budha,  or  to  which  the  exercise  of 

thority  extends.     3.  Jammak-s^tra,  the  systems,  ten 

nd  in  number,  in  which  a  Budha  may  be  bom  (between 

ih  in  which  he  becomes  a  claimant  for  the  Budhaship, 
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or  a  Bodliisat,  and  the  birth  in  which  he  attains  the  supre- 
macy), or  in  which  the  appearance  of  a  Budha  is  known,  and 
to  which  the  power  of  pirit,  or  priestly  exorcism,  extends. 

There  are  three  other  sections  into  which  each  sakwala  is 
divided : — 1.  Ar<lpawachara,  the  lokas,  or  worlds,  in  which 
there  is  no  perceptible  form.  2,  Kupawachara,  the  worlds  in 
which  there  is  form,  but  no  sensual  enjoyment.  8.  K&m&- 
wachara,  the  worlds  in  which  tbere  is  form,  with  sensual  en- 
joyment. 

Erery  part  of  each  sakwala  is  included  in  one  or  other  of 
the  following  divisions: — 1.  Satwa4okaj  the  world  of  sen- 
tient being.  8.  Awakfisa-loka ;  the  world  of  space,  the 
empty  void,  the  far-extended  vacuum.  3.  Sansk4ra-16ka, 
the  material  world,  including  trees,  rocks,  &c. 

III.  At  the  base  of  each  sakwala  is  the  vacuum  called 
Aj&t6k&sa,  above  which  is  the  W&-polowa,  or  world  of  wind, 
or  air,  960  yojanas  in  thickness ;  the  world  of  air  supports 
the  Jala-polowa,  or  world  of  water,  480,000  yojanas  in  thick- 
ness ;  and  immediately  above  the  world  of  water  is  the  Maha 
Polowa,  or  the  great  earth,  240,000  yojanas  in  thickness, 
which  is  composed  of  two  superior  strata,  viz.  the  Sala,  or 
Gal-polowa,  consisting  of  hard  rock,  and  the  Paa-polowa, 
consisting  of  soft  mould,  each  of  which  is  1^0,000  yojanas  in 
thickness.  The  under  surface  of  the  earth  is  composed  of  a 
nutritious  substance  like  virgin  honey.  In  the  centre  of  the 
earth  is  the  mountain  called  Maha  M4ru  (4),  which,  from  its 
base  to  its  summit,  is  168,000  yojanas  in  height.  On  its  top 
is  the  d4wa-loka  called  TawutiB4,  of  which  Sekra  is  the  regent, 
or  chief.  Between  Maha  M^ru  and  the  rocks  at  the  extreme 
circumference  of  the  earth  are  seven  concentric  circles  of 
rocks  (d),  each  circle  diminishing  in  height  as  it  increases  in 
extent.  Between  the  different  circles  of  rocks  there  are 
seas  (6),  the  waters  of  which  gradually  decrease  in  depth, 
from  Maha  M^ru  to  the  outermost  circle,  near  which  they  arc 
only  one  inch.  In  the  waters  of  these  seas  there  arc  various 
species  of  fish,  some  of  which  are  many  thousands  of  miles 
in  size. 
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In  each  earth  there  are  four  dwfpas,  or  continents,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  have  faces  of  the  eame  shape  as  the  conti- 
nent in  which  they  are  bom.  1.  Uturukurudiwayina  (7), 
in  shape  hke  a  square  seat,  and  8,000  yojanas  in  extent,  on 
the  north  of  Maha  Mini,  2.  Fiirwawidisa,  in  shape  like  a 
half-moon,  and  7,000  yojanas  in  extent,  on  the  east  of  Maha 
Mini.  3.  Aparagod&na,  in  shape  like  a  round  mirror,  and 
7,000  yojanas  in  extent,  on  the  west  of  Maha  Mini.  4. 
Jambudwlpa,  three-sided,  or  angular,  and  10,000  yojanas  in 
extent,  on  the  south  of  Maha  Mini.  Of  these  10,000  yoja- 
nas, 4,000  are  covered  by  the  ocean,  3,000  hy  the  forest  (8) 
of  HimUa  (the  range  of  the  Himalayan  mountains),  and  3,000 
are  inhabited  by  men. 

The  sakwala  in  which  Gotama  appeared  is  called  magul, 
festive,  or  joyous,  becaoee  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  su- 
preme Budha  is  ever  bom ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the 
most  sacred  continent  in  this  sakwala  is  Jambudwipa.  In 
the  centre  of  this  continent  is  the  circle  called  Bodhi-man- 
dala,  which  is,  as  it  were,  its  navel ;  and  this  circle  is  so 
called  because  it  contains  the  bodha,  or  bo-tiee,  under  which 
Gotama  became  a  Budha. 

In  the  earlier  ages,  there  were  199,000  kingdoms  in  Jam- 
budwipa; in  the  middle  ages,  at  one  time,  84,000,  and  at 
another,  63,000 ;  and  in  more  recent  ages  about  a  hundred. 
In  the  time  of  Gotama  Budha  this  continent  contained 
9,600,000  towns,  9,900,000  seaports,  and  56  treasure  cities. 

IV.  The  sun  and  moon  continually  move  through  the 
heavens  in  three  paths,  accompanied  by  the  stars  that  are  in 
the  same  division  of  the  sty  (9).  The  sun  gives  hght  to 
the  whole  of  the  four  continents,  but  not  at  the  same  time. 
Thus,  when  it  rises  in  Jambudwipa,  it  is  in  the  zenith  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Fdrwawidisa,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is 
setting  in  Uturukuru,  and  it  is  midnight  in  Aparagod&na. 
Again,  when  the  sun  rises  in  Aparagod&na,  it  is  mid-day  in 
Jambudwipa,  sunset  in  Pllrwawidisa,  and  midnight  in  Uturu- 
kuru. When  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  go  to  the  other  side 
of  the  circle  of  rocks  nearest  to  Maha  Mini,  called  Yugand- 
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hara,  they  appear  to  set  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jambudwipa. 
The  S11D  and  moon  are  at  regular  intervals  seized  by  the 
as&rs  B&hu  and  K4tu ;  and  these  periods  are  called  grahanas, 
or  seizures  (eclipses).  The  declination  of  the  sun  is  caused 
by  its  gradually  passing  once  in  each  year,  ixom  Maha  M^ru 
to  the  extreme  circumference  of  the  salcwala,  and  from  the 
extreme  circumference  to  Maha  M^ru. 

V.  There  are  six  d^w^a-lokas  (worlds  in  which  there  is  the  1 
enjoyment  of  happiness),  and  sixteen  brahma-lokas  (in  which  j 
the  enjoyment  is  of  a  more  intellectual  character,  gradually 
verging  towards  supreme  tranquillity  and  utter  unconscious- 
ness). (10).  Under  the  rock  Maha  M^ru  is  the  residence  of 
the  asurs.  The  principal  narakas  (places  of  suffering)  are 
eight  in  number  (U). 

VI.  The  earth,  inhabited  by  men,  with  the  various  conti- 
nents, lokas,  and  sakwalas  connected  with  it,  is  subject  alter- 
nately to  destruction  and  renovation,  in  a  series  of  revolutions, 
to  which  no  beginning,  no  end,  can  be  discovered.  Thus  it 
ever  was ;  thus  it  will  be,  ever. 

There  are  three  modes  of  destruction.  The  sakwalas  are 
destroyed  seven  times  by  fire,  and  the  eighth  time  by  water. 
Every  sixty-fourth  destruction  is  by  wind. 

When  the  destruction  is  by  the  agency  of  fire,  from  the 
period  at  which  the  fire  begins  to  bum  to  the  time  when  the 
destruction  is  complete,  and  the  fire  entirely  burnt  out,  there 
are  SO  antah-kalpas.  This  period  is  called  a  sangwartta- 
asankya-kalpa. 

From  the  period  at  which  the  fire  ceases  to  bium  to  the 
falling  of  the  great  rain  (1^)  by  which  the  future  world  is  to 
be  formed,  there  are  20  antah-kalpas.  This  period  is  called 
a  sangwarttast6yi-asankya-kalpa. 

From  the  first  falling  of  the  seminal  rain  to  the  formation 
of  the  sun,  moon,  rocks,  oceans,  &c.,  there  are  30  antah- 
kalpas.     This  period  is  called  a  wiwartta-asankya-kalpa. 

AAer  the  elapse  of  20  antah-kalp^  more,  a  great  rain 
begins  to  fall ;  and  this  period  is  called  a  wiwarttast&yi- 
asankya-kalpa. 
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Thus  there  are  four  great  cycles  of  mundaiie  revolutioQ : 
— 1.  Of  destrucdon  (as  the  names  given  to  the  four  asankya- 
kalpas  reapectiTely  signify).  2.  Of  the  continuance  of  de- 
struction. 3.  Of  formation.  4.  Of  the  continuance  of  forma- 
tion.    These  four  asankya-kalpas  make  a  maha-kalpa. 


I.  An  Anmh/a. 
Were  all  the  mould  of  which  the  Great  Earth  is  composed  to  be 
counted  in  molecules  the  size  of  the  seed  called  tibbatu  ;  or  all  the 
water  of  the  four  g^eat  oceans,  in  portions  diminutive  as  the  rain- 
drop ;  the  result  would  be  a  number  of  Tsst  extent ;  but  even  this 
great  accumulation  would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  set  forth  the  years 
in  an  asankya.  All  the  matter  in  all  worlds  would  fail  as  a  medium 
by  which  to  exhibit  its  greatness,  and  the  most  skilful  arithmeticians 
are  unable  rightly  to  comprehend  it ;  but  some  idea  of  its  magni- 
tude may  be  gained  from  the  following  scale  of  numeration.* 

10  decenniums  .     make  1  hundred. 

10  hundreds 1  thousand. 

100  thousands 1  laksha. 

100  lakshas 1  koti,  or  kela. 

100  lakshas  of  k6tis 1  prak6ti. 

1  koti  of  prak6tis 1  kotiprakdli. 

kotiprakotis      ....  1  nabuta. 

nahulas 1  ninnahuta. 

ninnahutas 1  hutanahuta. 

hutanahutas     ....  1  khamba. 

khambas 1  wiskhamba. 

wiskhambas     ....  1  ababa. 

ababas 1  attata. 

attatas 1  ahaha. 


•  Every  Bentenoe  that  appears  in  the  smaller  type  U  translated  from  some 
Singhalese  MS. ;  but  as  the  native  works  abound  with  repetitions  from 
each  other,  in  the  eamc  paragraph  I  hsTe  sometiinea  cuUud  a  portion  from  se- 
Teral  different  authors.  I  hkte  not  thought  it  necessary,  in  many  inatances, 
to  insert  the  name  of  my  authority.  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  to 
crowd  ray  pages  with  names  that  to  the  mass  of  my  readers  would  be  of  no 
benetit,  as  th^  are  not  able  to  refer  to  them  to  test  the  truthfulness  of  my 
renderings.  It  must  be  understood  that  where  no  authority  is  given  tlic 
.... ,( appemg  in  ditfercnt  works. 
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UN1TEH8E. 

I  koti  of  ahahas    ,     .  make 

.     1  kumuda. 

1      „      kumudas     .    .    . 
1      „      gandhikas  .     .     . 
1      „       utpa]a«.     .     .     . 
1      „      pundiirikaa.     .     . 
I      „      paduraaa     .    .     . 
1      „      kathas    .... 

.     1  gandhika. 
.     1  UtpaU. 
.     I  pundarlka. 
.     1  paduma. 
.     1  katha. 
.     1  maba  katha. 

1      ..      maha  kathas    .     . 

.     1  ftsankya.* 

2.  ne£a^ 

From  the  time  that  the  age  of  man  increaaes  from  t«D  yeatsf  to 
an  a»ankf a,  and  decreases  from  an  asaukya  to  ten  yeais,  is  an  antah- 
kalpa.  Were  the  surface  of  the  eailli  to  increase  in  elevation  at 
the  rate  of  one  inch  in  a  thousand  yeaie,  and  the  process  to  continue 
iu  the  same  proportion,  the  elevation  would  extend  to  twenty-eight 
miles  before  the  antah-kalpa  would  be  concluded. 

Twenty  antab-kal pas  make  an  asankya-kalpa. 
Four  asankya-kalpas  make  a  maha-kalpa. 

To  one  antah-kalpa  there  are  eight  yugas,  four  of  which  are 
called  utsarppani  and  four  arppani.  The  four  utsarppani  yugas 
are  progressive,  and  are  therefore  called  tirdbamukha ;  but  the  four 
arppani  are  retrograde,  and  are  therefore  called  adbomukba.  From 
the  period  in  which  men  live  ten  years,  to  that  in  which  they  live 
on  asankya,  is  an  jjrdbamuklia  yuga  ;  and  from  the  period  in  which 
they  live  an  asankya,  to  that  in  which  they  live  ten  years,  is  an 
adhomukha  yuga.  The  four  utsarppani  yugas  are  called  kali,  dwa- 
para,  treta,  and  krita,  respectively ;  and  the  four  arppani  yugas, 
krita,  tt6ta,  dwipara,  and  kali.  Were  the  krita  yuga  divided  into 
four  parts,  the  whole  four  would  be  good;  were  the  treta  divided 
in  the  same  way,  three  would  be  good ;  were  the  dw4para  thus 
divided,  two  would  be  good ;  and  were  the  kali  thus  divided,  only 

•  In  other  lists  that  I  have  seen,  the  numbers  are  differently  siranged,  and 
in  gome  instances  arc  expressed  by  different  tcnus  ;  but  the  muaericnJ  power 
of  the  molt  is  always  the  same.  "  If  for  three  years  it  should  roia  mces- 
Eantly  over  the  nliole  surface  of  this  earth  (or  sskwala),  the  number  of  drops 
of  iBin  falling  in  such  a  spsce  and  time,  alUioueh  far  exceeding  human  coa- 
cepdoD,  would  only  equal  the  numbei  of  years  m  an  asankya.'  — Buchanan, 
Asiatic  Researches,  vi.  The  asankya  is  a  unit  with  140  cyphers. — Csoma 
Karusi,  As.  Res.  xx.  The  brahmans  have  a  number  colled  a  pai&jddha, 
which  is  represented  by  15  (and  sometimes  18)  places  of  figures. 

t "  In  the  Kali  age  a  man  will  bo  grey  when  he  is  twelve ;  and  no  one  will 
ciceed  twenty  yeats  of  life." — Wilson's  Vishnu  Purfuia. 
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oae  would  be  good.*  It  would  bo  aa  great  a  miracle  for  a  supreme 
Budha  to  be  bora  in  a  kali  yuga,  as  for  a  beautiful  amd  sweet- 
scented  lotus  to  blow  amidst  the  flames  of  bell. 

There  are  sunya  and  asuaya  kalpas.  It  is  only  in  the  asunya 
kalpas  that  the  Budhas  appear ;  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  a&ra,  manda,  waia,  siramanda,  and  bhadra  kalpas.  When 
one  Budha  ia  bom  in  a  kalpa,  it  is  called  s4ia;  when  two,  it  is 
called  manda ;  when  (hree,  wara ;  when  four,  saramanda ;  and  when 
fire,  bhadra.  It  is  only  after  very  long  inter\-als  that  the  bhadra 
kalpa  occun.t 

3.  TheSakwalat. 

One  thousand  sakwalas  are  called  sabasrf-lokadhata.  Ten  lacs 
of  sakwalas  are  called  madyama-I6kadbfitu.  One  hundred  kelas 
of  sakwalas  are  called  maba-sahasri-lokadbStn. 

That  space  is  infinite ;  tliat  the  beings  inhabiting  it  are  infinite : 
and  that  the  sakwalas  are  infinite,^  is  known  to  Budha,  and  by 
him  alone  is  it  perceived. § 

*  These  periods  coneBpond  with  the  Tugs  of  the  BrvhmaiiB,  of  which  the 
eitjA  yug  comprehends  1,728,000  years;  the  tr6ta,  1,296,000  yesn;  the 
dwapar,  864,000  jenra ;  and  the  kali,  432,000  ycarB.  The  year  1S52  is  the 
4936U1  yearof  the  kali  yug.and  the  3,8S2,936th  ycaiof  the  kalpa.  But  though 
the  two  avBtema  agree  aa  to  the  order  and  chmacter  of  the  vugs,  there  is  an 
essenliKl  difference  in  their  duration.  It  has  been  remarked  that  these  vugs 
coiiespond,  in  number,  succession,  and  character,  with  the  golden,  silver, 
brazen,  and  inm  a^es  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythologists. 

t  The  brahmanicsl  kalpa,  equal  to  the  whole  period  of  the  four  yugs,  con- 
sists of  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  seder  years, 
which  is  a  day  of  Brahma ;  and  his  night  has  the  isme  duration,  lliree 
hundred  and  sixty  of  these  days  and  nights  compoee  a  year  of  Brahms,  and 
a  hundred  of  these  year«  constitute  his  life,  which  therefore  exceeds  in 
length  three  hundred  billions  of  solar  years,  'lliia  Eystcm  originates  in  the 
descending  arithmcticBl  progression  of^4,  3,  2,  and  1,  according  to  the  notion  . 
of  dimmishing  virtue  in  the  several  ages,  applied  to  a  circle  of  12,000  divine 
years,' each  of  which  is  equal  to  360  years  of  mortala  j  and  12,000  multiplied 
by  360  is  equal  to  4, sa 0,0 00.— Professor  H.  U.  Wilson.  The  chronology  of 
Manelbo  appears  to  have  been  constructed  upon  similar  principlCB,  as'his 
dynastieB  are  so  arranged  as  to  fUl  up  an  exact  number  of  Sothaic  circles,  or 
periods  of  the  star  BLrius,  each  comprehending  1460  Julian,  or  1461  Egyptian 
years.— Bocckh's  Monctho:  Grates  Historj-  of  Greece,  iii.  448. 

I  The  doctrine  of  an  infinity  of  worlds  was  taught  in  Greece  by  Anaxi- 
mendcr  and  Xenophanes,  coiitemporaries  of  06tania  Budha,  and  afterwards 
by  Diogenes  ApolLoniates,  b.c,  428,  and  by  Democritus,  B.C.  361.  They 
taught  that  there  is  at  all  times  an  infinity  of  co-existent  worlds  (world- 
islands)  throughout  endless  and  unbounded  space ;  and  that  it  is  as  absurd 
to  think  there  should  be  only  one  world  in  space,  as  that  in  an  eitenaive 
field  properly  cuidvated,  there  should  grow  up  no  more  than  one  single  blade 
of  com.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Democritus  that  some  of  these  worlds  k  - 
semble  each  other,  whilst  others  are  entirely  dissimilar. 

{  There  are  four  things  which  cannot  be  comprehended  by  any  one  that  is 
not  a  Budha.     1.  Kaima-wisaya,  how  it  is  (hat  effects  are  produced  by  the 
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Oq  a  certain  occasion,  when  Q6tama  Budha  delivered  the  dis- 
conne  called  the  Aruaawati-slitra,  he  said  that  Abhibhn,  a  priest 
who  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Budha  called  Sikhi,  caused  the  rays 
from  his  body,  whencTer  he  aaid  bana,  to  disperse  the  darkness  of 
a  thoosand  sakwalas.  Ananila,  the  personal  attendant  of  06tama, 
on  bearing  this,  respectfully  enquired  how  many  sakwalas  are  en- 
lightened by  the  laya  of  a  supreme  Budha,  when  he  says  bana. 
Gotama  replied,  "  What  is  it  that  you  ask,  Anauda  ?  The  powers 
and  Yirtoes  of  the  Budhas  are  without  limit.  A  little  mould  taken 
in  the  finger  nail  may  be  compared  to  the  whole  earth ;  but  the 
glory  of  the  disciple  cannot  in  any  way  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
supreme  Budha.  The  virtue  and  power  of  the  disciple  are  one ; 
thoae  of  Budha  are  another.  No  one  but  Budha  can  perceive  the 
whole  of  the  sakwalas.  The  sakwalas  are  without  end,  infinite ; 
but  when  Budha  is  situated  in  any  place  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
bana,  all  the  sakwalas  are  seen  by  him  as  clearly  as  if  they  were 
close  at  hand ;  and  to  the  beings  who  are  in  any  of  the  sakwalas 
he  can  say  bana,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  hear  it,  and  receive 
instruction."  To  this  Ananda  replied,  "  All  the  sakwalas  are  not 
alike.  The  sun  of  one  sakwala  risea,  whilst  that  of  another  is 
setting  ;  in  one  it  is  noon,  whilst  in  another  it  is  midnight ;  in  one 
the  inhabitants  are  sowing,  whilst  in  another  they  are  reaping ;  in 
one  they  ate  amusing  themselves,  and  in  anodier  at  rest ;  some  are 
in  doubt,  and  others  in  certainty ;  therefore,  when  Budha  says  bana, 
how  can  it  be  equally  heard  by  all  ?"  The  answer  of  Q6tama  was 
to  this  efiect :  "  When  Budha  commences  the  delivery  of  a  dta- 
course,  the  sun  that  was  about  to  set  appears  to  rise,  through  the 
influence  of  his  power,  which  is  exercised  for  the  producing  of  this 
result ;  the  sun  that  was  about  to  riss,  appears  to  set;  and  in  the 
sakwalas  where  it  is  midnight  it  appears  to  he  noon.  The  people 
of  the  diflereot  sakwalas  are  thereby  led  to  exclaim,  'A  moment 
ago  the  sun  was  setting,  but  it  is  now  rising ;  a  moment  ago  it  was 
midnight,  but  it  is  now  noon.'  They  then  enquire,  *  How  has  this 
been  caused?  Is  it  by  a  rishi,  or  a  demon,  or  adewa?'  In  the 
nudst  of  their  surprise,  the  glory  of  Budha  is  seen  in  the  sky,  which 
iliEperses  the  darkness  of  all  the  sakwalas ;  infinite  though  the 
sakwalas  be,  they  all  receive  at  that  time  the  same  degree  of  light ; 

iostnunentalitj  of  karma.  2.  Irdhi-wissyo,  how  it  wsa  that  Budha  could 
go  ia  the  snapping  of  a  finger  from  the  world  of  men  to  the  brahmH.I6ka8. 
2.  L6ka<visaja,  &e  size  of  the  univeree,  ot  how  it  wsg  first  brought  into 
exiitence.    4.  Budha- wisaya,  the  power  and  wisdom  of  Budha. 
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and  all  this  may  be  caused  by  a  eingle  ray  from  the  sacred  pereon, 
no  larger  than  a  seed  of  sesamum.  Were  a  rielu  to  make  a  lamp 
as  large  as  a  aakwala,  and  pout  into  it  as  much  oQ  aa  there  ia  water 
in  the  four  oceans,  with  a  wick  as  large  as  Maha  Meru;  the  flame 
of  such  a  lamp  would  appear  to  ooly  one  other  sakwala,  and  to  that 
only  as  the  light  emitted  from  a  firefly ;  but  one  ray  from  the  per- 
son of  Budha  extends  to,  and  enlightens,  all  the  sakwalaa  that  exist. 
Were  a  rishi  to  make  a  drum  the  size  of  the  sakwala-gala,  and  to 
extend  upon  it  a  skin  as  large  as  the  earth,  and  to  etiike  this  drum 
with  an  instrument  as  large  as  Maha  M4ru,  the  sound  would  be 
heard  distinctly  in  only  one  other  sakwala;  but  when  Budha  says 
bana,  it  may  be  heard  by  all  beings,  in  all  sakwalaa,  as  clearly  as  if 
it  was  spoken  in  their  immediate  presence."  {Sadharmmarat- 
nakdri.) 

By  the  practice  of  the  rite  called  kasina,  to  see  to  the  vet^  of 
the  rocks  that  bound  the  aakwala,  and  then  to  conclude  that  the 
world  is  finite,  i.  e.  that  beyond  these  rocks  there  are  no  other 
worlds,  is  the  error  called  antaw&da.  By  the  practice  of  the  same 
rite,  to  see  many  other  sakwalaa,  and  then  conclude  that  the  world 
is  infinite,  is  the  error  called  anantawada.  To  conclude  that  the 
world  is  finite  vertically,  but  inflnite  horizontally,  is  the  error  called 
anantinantawada.  To  conclude  that  the  world  is  neither  finite  nor 
inflnite,  is  the  error  called  nawantananontawada.  These  errors  are 
enumerated  by  Qotama  Budha  in  the  Brahma-jala-sutra,  as  being 
professed  by  some  of  the  heretics  included  in  the  sixty-two  sects 
that  existed  in  his  day, 

4.  Maha  Mint. 

Maha  Meru,*  at  the  summit  and  at  the  base,  is  10,000  yojanas 
in  diameter,  and  in  circumference  31,428  yojanas,  2  gows,  22  isubus, 

*  TUs  maunbun,  which  appears  la  be  an  eza^ratioii  of  the  HimalajBii 

range,  was  known  to  the  Qieek^  by  tlie  name  oT  Maros,  and  was  resaidcd 
by  them  as  comiected  with  the  legend  of  Dionysus,  who  was  concealed  in 
the  thigh,  ftripoi,  of  Zeus.  "  Two  truncated  cones,  united  at  their  bases, 
may  give  an  idea  of  the  flguro  of  this  moimtain."— 8angermiui6'B  Burmese 
Empire.  The  Vishnu  Pur&aa  says,  that  il  is  in  the  centre  of  Jambudwipa, 
its  height  being  84,000  yojanas,  and  its  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
16,000.  There  seems  to  be  some  uncertomCy  among  the  PaucCinica  as  to  its 
shape.  In  the  sacrcdness  of  its  character  it  resembles  the  Olympus  of  the 
Greelis.  Both  mountains  were  in  the  same  direction,  Olympus  being  at  the 
northern  extromity  of  Greece,  BJid  the  highest  mountain  of  tte  country,  the 
summit  appearing  to  reach  the  heavenB.  They  were  alike  the  Teeidcuccs  of 
the  deities  of  their  respective  mythologies.  It  was  upon  Olympus  that  the 
gods  were  assembled  iu  council  by  iicus  ;  and  when  the  kings  ajid  consuls 
among  the  Romans  were  inaugurated,  they  looked  towards  Uio  south,  as  if 
endowed  with  a  portion  of  divinily. 
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18  jraslitis  or  stavea,  and  1  cubit;  leaving  out  the  upper  part,  at 
the  distance  of  42,000  yojanas*  from  the  aummit,  on  a  level  with  the 
rocks  called  Yngandhara,  it  is  30,000  jojauas  in  diameter,  and  in 
circomference  94,285  yojanas,  2  gows,  68  isuhus,  11  yashtis,  and 
3  cubits ;  and  in  the  centre  it  is  50,000  yojanas  in  diameter,  and  in 
drcumference  157,142  yojanaa,  3  gows,  34  isubus,  fi  yashtu,  and 
5  cubits.  From  the  base  to  the  summit  its  entire  height  is  168,000 
yojanas,  one  half  of  this  measurement  being  under  the  water  of  the 
great  ocean,  and  the  other  half  rising  into  the  air.  Were  a  stone 
to  fall  from  the  summit,  it  would  be  four  months  and  fifteen  days 
in  reaching  the  earth.f  The  summit  is  the  abode  of  Sekra,  the 
regent  or  chief  of  the  d4wa-16Iia  called  Tawutisa ;  and  around  it 
are  four  mansions,  5000  yojanas  in  size,  inhabited  by  nigas,  ga- 
rundas,  kbumbandas,  and  yakas.  At  the  four  points,  and  the  four 
half-points,  Maha  M4ru  is  of  a  different  colour,  and  the  same  co- 
lours are  sereially  imparted  to  the  seas,  rocks,  and  other  places  in 
each  direction.  On  the  east,  it  is  of  a  silver  colour  ;  on  the  south, 
sapphire ;  on  the  west,  coral ;  on  the  north,  gold ;  on  tbe  north- 
east, virgin  gold ;  on  tbe  south-east,  pale  blue ;  on  the  soutb-west, 
blue,  and  on  the  north-west,  red  gold.  Its  base  rests  upon  a  rock 
with  three  peaks   called  the  Trikdta-parwata,  80,000  yojanas  in 

•  The  length  of  the  yajana  Is  a  disputed  point.  By  the  Singhalese  it  is 
n^arded  as  about  16  miles  in  length,  but  by  the  Hindus  of  the  continent  m 
much  shOTtec.  "  The  yojana  is  a  measure  of  distance,  equal  to  four  k]-6Ba«, 
wliich  at  SOOO  cubits  or  4000  yards  to  the  ki6sa  or  k6B,  will  bv  exacCljr  9  miles. 
Other  computations  malcc  toe  yojona  but  about  6  miles,  or  even  no  more 
than  4j  miles." — Wilson's  Sanscrit  Dictionary.  "  The  Maikundeya  states 
thst  IQ  pBrBmfinuB=l  paraatiksluna;  ID  paiusCikshmas^l  tiasaienu;  10  tra- 
»BTeaiiS=l  particle  of  dust;  10  particles  of  dust=l  hair's  point;  !0  hairs* 
points^l  likhya;  ID]ikliyas=l  yuka;  10  yukas=l  heart  of  barley;  10  hearts 
of  bailcy^l  gmiiL  of  barley  of  middle  size  ;  10  grains  of  barley=l  Bnger,  or 
inch  ;  6  fingcrs~l  pfida,  or  foot  (the  breadth,  of  it)  i  2  fect=l  span ;  2  spans 
=  lciibit;  Icubits^l  staff;  2000  staves^l  gavyQti;  4  gavylitis=l  yojana." — 
Wilson's  Vishnu  Purfina.  The  Singhalese  say  that  7incheB=l  span;  B spans 
=  1  bow;  500 bowB=l hetekma ;  ihetekmoa^l  gowa  (gayyuti)  ;  4gows=lyo- 
duua  (yojana).  The  word  hetekma  is  said  to  be  derived  from  ek,  one,  and 
husma,  breath ;  meaning  the  distance  to  which  a  cooley  can  carry  the  native 
yoke  U  one  breath,  or  without  putting  down  the  burden. 
f  "  A  brazen  anvi],  falllna  fiam  the  sky. 

Through  thrice  threo  days  wauJd  toss  in  airy  whirl. 
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6.  Th«  Sochf  Circlet. 
Between  Haha  M^ru  and  the  circular  wall  of  rock*  bounding  the 
Great  Earth,  called  the  sakwala-gala,  are  eevenf  concentric  urcles 
of  rocks :  Yt^andhara,  Isadhara,  Karawika,  Sudaisana,  Nemend- 
hara,  'Winataka,  and  Aswakanma.  The  Yugandhara  rocks  are 
84,000  yojanaa  high,  half  of  this  measurement  being  under  water  ; 
the  Isadhara  rocks  are,  in  the  same  way,  42,000  yojanaa  high,  each 
circle  diminishing  one  half  in  he^ht  as  it  approaches  the  sakwala- 
gala;  the  outer  circle,  or  Aswakamna  rocks,  being  1312  yojanas, 
2  gows,  high.  The  circumference  of  the  entire  sakwala  is  3,610,390 
yojanas. 

6.  ITie  Oceana. 

Between  the  diflbrent  <»rcles  of  rocks  there  are  leas,^  the  water 

of  which  gradually  decreases  in  depth  from  Maha  M4ru,  near  which 

it  is  84,000  yojanas  deep,  to  the  sakwala-gala,  near  which  it  is  only 

*  The  Mahomcdana  believe  tliat  tliere  is  a  Btony  girdle  smrounding  the 
world,  wMch  they  call  Koh  Kaf. 

t  The  idea  of  the  geven  concentric  drclea  BTound  M£ru,  like  that  of  the 
tnyea  strings  of  Uie  lyre  of  Orpheus,  or  the  eerea  stepi  of  tlic  ladder  of  Zo- 
roaster, was  probably  suggeBled  by  the  previous  idea  of  the  orbit  of  the 
(even  planeti,  which  it  is  not  unreasomible  to  sappose  had  its  origin  in  the 
number  of  the  days  of  the  week,  as  ^pointed  in  the  beEmning  by  God.  The 
city  of  Ecbatana  (the  Achmetha  of  Ezra  ri.  2,  and  the  Ecbatana  of  the  Apo- 
crypha, supposed  to  be  the  present  Hamadan)  aa  deacribed  by  Herodotus, 
i.  96,  might  hare  been  erected  as  the  model  of  sakwalft.  The  Brahmana 
teach  that  there  ore  seven  great  insular  continents,  eurroiinded  severally  by 
great  seas.  According  to  the  Bh&gavata,  Priyairata  drove  his  chariot  seven 
times  round  the  earth,  and  the  ruts  left  by  the  vrheels  became  the  beds  of  the 
oceans,  separating  it  into  seven  dwipas. 

X  Nearly  all  the  andent  nations  supposed  that  beneath  and  around  the 
earth  there  is  a  Eathonilesg  sea,  below  which  is  a  profound  abyss,  the  abode 
of  the  wicked,  who  there  undei^  tbe  punishment  of  their  crimes.  The 
great  rivers  of  whose  source  they  were  ignorant,  such  as  the  Nile,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  their  origin  from  this  ocean ;  and  it  was  thou^t  that  regions 
in  opposite  directions  might  communicate  by  this  means.  Thslea  held  the 
opinion  that  the  earth  floats  on  the  ocean,  like  a  great  ship ;  but  this  was 
denied  by  Democritus,  who  taught  that  the  earth  rests  upon  the  aii.  aSUa 
the  manner  of  an  immense  bird,  with  its  wings  outspread.  The  opinion  or 
the  Budhists,  that  the  earth  is  supported  by  a  world  of  air,  is  more  scientiflc 
than  that  of  those  Hindus  who  believe  that  it  is  borne  upon  a  tortoise.  When 
Milinda,  king  of  S^al,  said  to  N&Kas£na  that  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
earth  is  supported  by  the  worid  of  water,  and  this  by  a  world  of  air,  the 
priest  took  a  syringe,  and  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  water  within  the  in- 
strument was  prevented  from  coming  out  by  the  eiterior  air  ;  by  which  the 
king  was  convinced  that  the  water  under  tbe  earth  may  be  supptnied  by  the 
AjatUUisa.  "  The  supreme  being  placed  the  earth  on  the  summit  of  the 
ocean,  where  it  floats  like  a  mighty  vessel,  and  from  its  expansive  aur&ce 
does  not  sink  beneath  the  waters.  * — Wilson's  Vishnu  Purbna. 
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one  inch  deep.*  Prom  the  Aswakanma  rocks  to  the  sakwoU-gala 
ifl  248,150  yojanas,  and  1  gow,  in  which  space  is  tbe  ocean  that 
appears  to  men.  In  the  deep  waters  of  these  ^eat  seas  are  the 
fish  called  Timi,  Timingala,  Timiripingala,  Ananda,  Timanda,  Ajh4- 
roha,  and  Mafaa  Tlmi,  some  of  which  are  two  hundred  yojanas  in 
size,  and  others  a  thousand.!  There  are  also  beings  in  the  form  of 
men,  with  large  claws,  khora,  that  eport  in  the  sea,  among  the 
rocks,  like  fishes,  on  which  account  it  is  called  Khuramali.  As  it 
abounds  with  gold,  shining  like  a  fiame  of  fire,  or  the  orb  of  the 
sun,  it  is  called  Agnimali.  From  the  emeralds  that  it  contains,  in 
colour  like  the  sacrificial  grass,  kasa,  it  is  called  Ensamali ;  from 
its  silver,  white  as  milk,  dadhi,  it  is  called  Dadhimali ;  from  its 
many  gems,  in  colour  like  the  bamboo,  nala,  it  is  called  Kalamali ; 
and  &om  its  coral,  prawala,  it  is  called  Praw&la  Nalamali.  There 
are  waves  that  rise  60  yojanas,  called  Mahinda ;  others  that  are 
50  yojanas  high,  called  Ganga;  and  others  40  yojanas,  called  R6- 
haca.  When  a  storm  arises,  the  waves  are  thrown  to  an  immense 
height,  after  which  they  roll  with  a  fearful  noise  towards  Maha 
Meru,  on  the  one  side,  or  the  sakwala-gala  on  tbe  other,  leaving  a 
pool  or  hollow  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  called  Walabh&mnkha. 
In  a  former  age,  when  Gotama  Budha  was  the  Bodhisat  Sappiraka, 
he  entered  a  ship  with  700  other  merchants ;  but  when  they  had 
set  sail,  they  passed  the  500  islands  connected  with  the  southern 
continent,  Jambndwipa,  and  still  went  on,  until  tbey  knew  not  in 
what  place  they  were.  For  the  space  of  four  months  they  con> 
tinned  their  course,  but  they  did  not  meet  with  land.  They  then 
cante  to  the  sea  of  the  seven  gems,  and  filled  their  ship  with  the 
treasures  that  were  presented^  but  afterwards  arrived  at  a  part  of 
the  sea  that  is  agitated  by  the  flames  proceeding  from  hell.  The 
other  merchants  caUed  out  in  fear,  but  B6dhisat,  by  the  power  of  a 
charm  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  caused  the  ship  to  go,}  in 
one  day,  to  Bharukacha,  in  Jambudwipa,  at  which  place  they  landed, 


the  fbaUier  of  the  unAllest  bird,  if  thrown  in 
-~5ttiigermaii6*B  Bunn.  Sbnp* 

t  "  We  were  once  earriei,"  says  ■  rabbin,  "  in  «  great  ship,  and  the  ship 
went  three  days  and  three  nights  between  the  two  flag  of  one  fish.  But  per- 
haps the  ihip  sailed  very  slowly  i  The  rabbi  Dimi  says,  A  rider  shot  an 
arrow,  and  uie  ship  flew  faster  uian  the  arrow ;  and  yet  it  took  so  long  time 
to  pwa  between  the  two  fins  of  this  Ssh."— The  Talmud. 

f  The 
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and  were  within  8  isubns  of  their  own  Tillage.  The  waters  of  the 
sea  are  not  increased  in  the  rainy  season,  nor  are  they  at  all  dried 
up  by  the  seyerest  drought ;  they  are  ever  the  same.  As  they  are 
composed  of  equal  ponions  of  salt  and  water,  the  sea  is  called  sa- 
mudra.  This  saltnees  is  caused  hy  their  being  acted  upon  by  a 
Buhmarine  fire  proceeding  irom  one  of  the  hells,  which  changes 
their  natural  sweetness,  and  by  constant  agitation  they  become 
throughout  of  one  consistency  and  flavour.  {S^ryddgamana-sktm-: 
sanni.) 

7.  Uluruhtrudiwat/ina. 
The  square-faced*  inhabitants  of  tJturukurudlwayina,  on  the 
northf  of  Maha  M^ru,  are  never  sick,}  and  are  not  subject  to 
any  accident ;  and  both  the  males  and  the  females  always  retain 
the  appearance  of  persons  about  sixteen  years  |  of  age.  They  do 
not  perform  any  kind  of  work,  as  they  receive  all  they  want,  whether 
as  toomaments,  clothes,  or  food,  from  a  tree  called  kalpa-wurksha.H 
This  tree  is  100  yojanas  high,  and  when  the  people  require  any- 
thing, it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  go  to  it  to  receive  it,  as 
the  tree  extends  Its  branches,  and  gives  whatever  is  desired.    When 

•  It  is  supposed  that  the  legends  respecting  squarp-fiiced  or  sqii&Te-ticBded 
animals  (Herod,  iv,  109),  have  had  their  origin  in  the  appearance  of  the  sea- 
dogs  (phocffi  TituJinfe)  that  inhabit  the  lakes  ot  Siberia. 

t  In  apealting  of  the  four  points,  the  people  of  India,  like  the  Hebrews, 
suppose  themseJTCs  to  be  looking  towaids  the  riung  sun.  Hence  the  uune 
woni,  both  in  Sanscrit  and  Hebrew,  sigm&es  alike  the  front,  the  esstcm 
quarter,  and  aforetime. 

}  There  ii  a  resemblance,  in  pooiUon  and  general  character,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Uturukuru  and  the  Hyperboreans.  This  happy  people,  dwel- 
ling beyond  the  influence  of  Boreas,  never  felt  the  cold  north  wind.  Their 
females  were  deliveiod  without  the  sense  of  pain.  The  sours  and  dances  at 
their  fcstirals  were  accompanied  by  innumerable  flocks  oi  swans.  They 
lived  to  the  age  of  a  thousand  years,  and  yet  without  any  of  the  usual  ac- 
companiments of  senility.  "  Neither  disease  nor  old  age  is  the  lot  of  this 
sacred  race,  while  they  live  apart  from  toil  and  battles,  undisturbed  by  the 
revengeful  Nemesis." — Pind.  Pyth.  i.  When  tired  of  their  long  existence, 
they  leapt,  crowned  with  garlands,  from  a  rock  into  the  sea.  This  custom  of 
leaping  from  high  rocks  occurs,  in  picciscly  the  same  manner,  in  Scandi- 
navian legends. — Miillcr's  Dorians.  The  reader  will  remember,  in  connexion 
with  this  rite,  the  anmul  festival  at  the  promontory  of  Leukate,  where  a 
criminal  was  cast  down,  with  birds  of  all  kinds  attached  to  his  persoti,  to 
break  his  iall.  llic  opinion  that  the  northern  regions  of  tho  eaTtb  were  for- 
merly warm  and  pleasant,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  investigatiimB  and  dis- 
coveries of  geologists. 

}  Accordini;  to  Zoroaster,  in  tho  reign  of  Jemahid,  tho  ancient  sovereign 
of  Iran,  men  appeared  until  death  to  retain  the  age  of  fifteen. 

II  The  horn  of  Amaltheia,  given  by  Zeus  to  the  daughters  of  Melisseua, 
was  endowed  with  such  power,  that  whenever  the  possessor  wished,  it  in- 
Btontaneously  became  fiUcd  with  whatever  was  desired. 
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they  wish  to  eat,  food  is  at  that  instant  presented ;  and  when  they 
wish  to  lie  down,  couches  at  once  appear.  There  U  no  lelationship, 
as  of  father,  mother,  or  brother.  The  females  are  more  beautiful 
than  the  dewas.  Tbeie  is  no  rain,  and  no  houses  are  required.  In 
the  whole  legion  there  is  no  low  place  or  valley.  It  is  like  a  wil- 
derness of  pearls ;  and  always  ftee  from  all  impurities,  like  the  court 
of  a  temple  or  a  wall  of  crystal.  The  inhabitants  live  to  be  a  thou- 
sand years  old ;  and  all  this  time  they  enjoy  themselves  like  the 
dewas,  by  means  of  their  own  merit  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
kalpa  tree.  When  they  die  they  are  wrapped  in  a  fine  kind  of 
cloth,  procured  from  the  tree,  far  more  exquisite  in  its  fabric  than 
anything  ever  made  by  man.  As  there  is  no  wood  of  which  to 
foroi  a  pyre,  they  are  taken  to  the  cemetery  and  there  left.  There 
are  birds,  more  powerful  than  elephants,  which  convey  the  bodies 
to  the  Yugandhara  rocks ;  and  as  they  sometimes  let  them  fall 
when  flying  over  Jambndwfpa,  these  precious  cloths  are  occasionally 
found  by  men.  When  the  people  of  this  region  pass  away,  they  are 
always  bom  as  diwas  or  as  men,  and  never  in  any  of  the  four  hells.* 

8.  The  Great  Foreit. 
The  great  forest  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Jambudw!pa,f  which, 
from  the  Eouthem  extremity,  gradually  increases  in  height,^  until  it 
attains  an  elevation  of  500  yojanas,  in  the  mountains  of  Oand- 
hamadana,  Kajlaga,g  Chitrakdta,  and  others,  there  being  in  all 
84,000.{{     These  mountains  arc  inhabited  by  an  infinite  number  of 

*  On  llie  erection  of  the  grent  thiipa  at  Anurlidhapura,  B.C.  I  £7,  two  ai- 
manira  priests  repaired  to  Uturulcutu,  vhcnoc  tliey  brought  lix  beautiful 
cloud -coloured  stonCB,  in  length  and  bresdth.  8Q  cubits,  of  the  tint  of  the 
ganthi  flower,  without  fia.w,  and  resplendent  like  the  aun. — Tumoui's  Maha- 
wanso,  cap.  xxx.  During  a  pciiod  of  famine,  Mugalan,  one  of  the  principal 
piiestg  of  G6tAma  Budha,  proposed  to  invert  tbe  earth,  and  requested  per- 
mission to  take  the  whole  of  the  priests  meanwhile  to  Uturukuru. — Gogerly, 
Esaav  on  Budliigni,  No.  2,  Joum.  Ceylon  Branch  Royal  As.  Soc. 

t  "t^e  whole  diameter  of  Jambu-dwipa  has  been  aaid  to  be  100,000  yojaiias. 
— Wilson's  Vishnu  Piuina. 

}  The  moat  noithera  parts  of  the  earth  are  always  regarded  by  the  natives 
of  India  as  the  highest.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of 
the  ancients  generally.    Hence  the  expression,  to  go  down,  or  descend,  is 

E-^^......«T..  ^„^A  «f  »«.....  *(j  ^^  south. '    Gn™     ■— ^     J  -    ---     1  K 


a  the  forest  of 
Hfinila  if   "   *         "  .    ^    ."'       "'  „ 

highest  mountain  in  this  range.    Both  ewdta  and  dhawala  signi^  w 
we  might  take  it  for  granted  that  both  names  refer  to  the  same  cuiuiuilvc, 
were  it  not  that  aU  the  peaks  in  this  regioii  are  white,  from  their  crown  of 
CTerlasting  snow. 


j  In  other  places  it  is  said  that  the  principal  mountain  in  the  forest  of 
HimUa  is  Sweta.  By  modem  gef^raphers  Dhawaiagiri  is  reckoned  as  the 
highest  mountain  in  tlus  range.    Both  ewdta  and  dhawala  signi^  white,  and 
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d^woB  and  yakas,  and  are  beautified  by  500  rivers,  filled  wilb  tbc 
moBt  delicioua  water,  and  by  the  seven  great  lakes,  among  which  is 
the  An6tatta-wila.*  This  lake  is  800  milea  long,  and  as  many 
broad  and  deep ;  and  there  are  four  places  in  it  in  which  the  Bndhas, 
Pase-Budhas,  rahats,  and  ttshis  are  accustomed  to  bathe ;  and  six 
other  places  where  the  dewas  from  the  six  inferior  heavens  bathe. 
The  iKith  of  the  supreme  Budhas  is  adorned  with  gems,  and  is 
exceedingly  splendid ;  and  to  the  other  places  the  beings  that  have 
been  named  resort  for  refreshment  and  pleasure.  There  are  moun- 
t^ns  of  gold  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  800  miles  high ;  and  the 
water  is  overshadowed  by  the  mountain  Sudarssna,  in  shape  like 
the  bill  of  a  crow,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  never  fall  upon  it. 
On  the  other  &iee  sides  are  Chitraklita,  enriched  with  all  kinds  of 
gems ;  E41ak(ita,  of  the  colour  of  antimony ;  and  Gandham^dana^ 
of  a  red  colour.  In  the  last-named  mountain  there  is  a  golden 
cave,  and  there  are  two  others  of  silver  and  gems,  provided  with 
seats,  which  the  Budhas  and  others  frequently  visit.  Near  the 
entrance  to  the  cave  of  gems,  about  a  yojaaa  high,  is  the  tree  called 
manjnsaka,  upon  which  are  found  all  the  flowers  that  grow,  whether 
in  water  or  on  land.  When  the  Pas^Budhas  approach  it,  a  breeze 
springs  up  to  purify  it,  and  another  arises  to  strew  it  with  sand  like 
the  dust  of  gems,  whilst  a  third  sprinkles  it  with  water  from  the 
AD6tatta'Wila,  and  a  fourth  scatters  around  all  kinds  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  The  Fas^-Budhas  here  perform  the  rite  of  ab- 
stract meditation  called  dhy^a.  On  the  four  sides  of  An6tatta 
are  four  mouths  or  doors,  whence  proceed  as  many  rivers  ;t  they 
are,  tiie  lion-mouth,  the  elephant,  the  horse,  and  the  bull.  The 
banks  of  these  rivers  abound  with  the  animals  from  which  they 
take  their  name.  The  rivers  that  pass  to  the  north-east  and  west 
flow  three  times  round  the  lake  without  touching  each  other,  and 
after  passing  through  countries  not  inhabited  by  man,  fall  into  the 
sea.  The  river  that  runs  to  the  south  also  passes  three  times  round 
the  lake,  then  rushes  from  the  midst  of  a  rock,  and  flows  in  a 
straight  line  60  yojanas.  It  then  strikes  against  another  rock,  and 
rises  into  the  sky,  like  a  mount  of  gems  12  miles  In  size,  flows 

■  Hub  lake  is  called  in  Tibetan  Ua-droa,  and  is  identified  as  the  great 
lake  ManasMTovbra. 

t  B;  Csoma  Korosi  these  rivers  are  called  the  Qonga,  Sindhu,  Pakshu,  and 
Sita.  Tliey  are  Mid  by  the  Brahmaos  to  endicle  the  city  of  Brahma,  upon 
the  summit  of  Uiru,  and  are  the  Slta,  Alakanandfc,  Chakahu,  and  Bhadrfa, 
flowing  from  the  Qangea  ai  their  Bource.  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  Pagan  Idolatry, 
thinks  that  they  represent  the  four  rivers  of  Eden. 
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through  the  skj  for  the  space  of  60  yojanas,  and  strikes  against  the 
rock  Tiya^ala.  Thb  rock  it  has  broken  hj  its  immense  force ; 
and  after  this  it  violently  rashes  on  a  further  space  of  SO  jrojanas, 
after  which  it  flows  on  an  inclined  plane,  stiikes  and  breaks  the 
ponderous  Pansu-parwata  or  Five  Uonntaina,  and  again  passes  on 
60  yojanas.  It  then  flows  fiO  yojanas  farther,  through  a  cave, 
strikes  the  four-sided  rock  Wijja,  and  is  lastly  divided  into  five 
streams,  like  five  fingers,  that  are  the  five  great  rivers  (Oanga, 
Yamuna,  Achiniwati,  Sarabhu,  and  Mahi),  which,  after  watering 
Jambudwipa,  fall  into  the  sea.  During  its  course  round  the  lake, 
until  it  turns  off  towards  t^e  south,  it  is  called  Awarttha ;  from 
that  place,  until  it  begins  to  ascend  into  the  sky,  it  is  called  Kanhi ; 
in  its  passage  though  the  sky  it  is  called  Ak&sa-ganga ;  for  the  next 
50  yojanas  it  is  called  Tiyaggali,  and  afterwards  Bahala ;  and  during 
ita  passage  nndergionnd  it  is  called  Ummaga-ganga.  Its  whole 
course,  ftum  the  place  in  which  it  tnms  towards  the  south,  to  the 
place  where  it  flows  agtunst  the  rock  W^ya,  is  4540  miles.  {Sir- 
yiAfOmana-ii  lra-tann£. ) 

The  seven  great  lakes  are  An6tatta,  Kamamunda,  Rathakira, 
Cfaaddanta,  EunJila,  Sihapratapa,  and  Mandakim.  In  the  centre 
of  the  Cbaddanta  lake,  12  yojanas  in  extent,  is  water  as  clear  as  a 
mirror.  Next  to  this  water  there  is  a  space,  one  yojana  in  breadth, 
covered  with  white  water  lilies,  called  Kalhira,  around  which  there 
are  other  spaces,  and  in  each  of  them  fiourishes  a  difi'erent  kind  of 
flower.  Farther  still  there  is  a  space  covered  by  a  particular  kind 
of  rice,  called  rat-hel,  bo  plenteous  tiiat  all  the  people  in  Jambud- 
wipa  would  be  insnffident  to  exhaust  it ;  adjoining  this  space  there 
ia  a  garden  in  which  are  all  kinds  of  small  and  delicate  flowers  ; 
then  spaces  coveted  with  mang,  gourds,  &c. ;  and  afterwards  a 
space  in  which  the  sugat'Cane  flourishes  in  rich  luxuriance.  In  all 
there  are  24  spaces,  each  of  which  is  a  yojana  in  breadth,  surround- 
ing each  other,  in  concentric  circles.  In  like  manner,  around  Man- 
dakini,  each  half  a  yojana  in  breadth,  are  12  different  spaces  or 
floral  belts. 

Iq  the  forest  of  Himida  are  lions,  tigers,  elephants,  horses,  bulls, 
bol&loee,  yaks,  hears,  panthers,  deer,  hansas,*  peafowl,  kokilas, 


■a)  is  itill  called  Abu  Hanaa  by  the  Arabs  of  Egypt,  I  have  Bontetiines 
toon^t  tliat  there  may  be  sonie  connexioii  between  uie  honsa  of  the  Hindus 
and  the  ury£  of  the  Gieeka.  lynx  wu  the  daughter  of  Pan,  or  of  Echo,  me. 
tamcxnhosed  by  Hera,  ont  of  revenge,  into  the  bird  celled  iyni  (iynx  tor- 
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kindoru,  golden  eagles,  and  many  other  kinda  of  animala  and  birds ; 
but  the  lions  and  kokilas  are  the  most  abundant.  There  are  four 
different  species,  or  castes,  of  lions,  called  trina,  k41a,  p&ndu,  and 
k^sara.  The  first  is  dove- coloured,  and  eats  grass.  The  second  is 
like  a  black  bull,  and  this  also  eats  grass.  The  third  is  like  a 
brown  bull,  and  eats  flesh.  The  k^sara  lion,*  which  also  eats  Aesh, 
has  its  mouth,  tail,  and  the  soles  of  its  feet,  of  a  red  colour,  like  a 
wagon  laden  with  ted  dye.  From  the  t«p  of  the  head  proceed 
three  lines,  two  of  which  turn  towards  the  sides,  and  the  third  tons 
along  the  centre  of  the  back  and  tail.  The  neck  is  covered  with  a 
mane,  like  a  rough  mantle  worth  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold-f  The 
rest  of  the  bod;  is  white,  like  a  piece  of  pure  lime.  When  he 
issues  forth  from  his  golden  cave,  and  ascends  a  rock,  he  places  his 
paws  towards  the  east,  breathes  through  his  nostrils  with  a  noise 
like  the  thunder,  shakes  himself  like  a  young  calf  at  its  gambols, 
that  he  may  free  his  body  from  dust,  and  then  roars  outamain.  His 
voice  may  be  heard  for  the  apace  of  three  yojanas  around.  All  the 
sentient  beings  that  hear  it,  whether  they  be  apods,  bipeds,  or  quad- 
rupeds, become  alarmed,  and  hasten  to  their  separate  places  of  re- 
treat. He  can  leap  upwards,  in  a  straight  line,  four  or  eight  isubus, 
each  of  HO  cubits ;  upon  level  ground  he  can  leap  15  or  20  isubus  ; 
from  B  rock,  60  or  80.  When  the  kokila  begins  to  sing,  all  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  are  beside  themselves.  The  deer  does  not  finish 
the  portion  of  grass  it  has  taken  into  its  mouth,  but  remains  listen- 
ing. The  tiger  that  is  pursuing  the  deer  remains  at  once  perfectly 
still,  like  a  painted  statue,  its  uplifted  foot  not  put  down,  and  the 
foot  on  the  ground  not  uplifted.  The  deer  thus  pursued  fo^ets  its 
terror.  The  wing  of  the  flying  bird  remains  expanded  in  the  air, 
and  the  fin  of  the  fish  becomes  motionless.  Frakrama  BUin,  who 
reigned  at  Polonnaruwa,  in  Ceylon,  from  hearing  of  the  fame  of  this 
great  forest,  wished  to  see  it ;  and  at  his  death,  in  consequence  of 
the  merit  he  had  acquired,  he  was  bom  there  as  a  bhumatu-dewatft. 
or  terrestrial  deity,  and  he  will,  in  the  same  place,  see  the  next 
Budha  who  wilt  appear,  Maitri. 

In  the  same  forest  there  is  a  damha  tree,  one  hundred  yojanas 

*  It  has  been  suppoied  that  the  word  Cesoi  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
Ic^sa,  hBJT,  and  that  the  iiituie  emperor  was  so  called  because  he  had  much 
hair  on  his  head  when  he  was  bom, 

t  It  is  said  b^  Cteaias  that  "  there  is  on  animal  in  India,  of  prodi^oua 
strength,  aurpnasing  in  size  the  larseat  lion,  of  a  colour  red  as  vcnnillion, 
with  a  thick  coat  of  hair  like  a  dog. 
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high,  which  has  four  branches ;  and  the  whole  space  that  the  tree 
covers  la  300  yojanas  in  circumference.*  From  the  trunk  and  the 
four  branches  large  rivers  continually  flow.  Duriog  the  whole  of 
the  kalpa  in  which  the  world  is  renovated,  it  bears  (m  iminorta] 
fruit  resembling  gold,  as  large  as  the  water-vessel  called  maha-kala 
(said  to  be  sixteen  times  larger  than  the  kalas  used  in  Ceylon,  which 
hold  about  4  gallons  each).  This  froit  falls  into  the  rivers,  aad  from 
its  seeds  are  produced  grains  of  gold,  that  are  carried  to  the  sea,  and 
are  sometimes  found  on  the  shore.l  This  gold  is  of  immense  value, 
as  there  is  no  other  equal  to  it  in  the  world.  From  this  damba, 
or  jambu,  tree,  Dambadiwa,  or  Jambudwtpa,  derives  its  name.} 
(  SitryddgamatM-t&tror-timni. ) 

*  Thia  &ble  may  have  had  its  origm  in  an  exaggerated  account  of  tlie 
deodar  or  Himalayan  cedar,  cedrus  deodonu  "  Ita  bStanical  range  extends 
from  7000  to  12,000  feet  above  tl>e  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  ita  most  eongenitJ 
locality  it  attains  b  great  height  and  a  circumference  of  30  feet.  When  young 
il  closely  resembles  the  real  cedar,  but  never  aenda  forth  spreading  branches. 
The  cone  resembles  that  of  the  cedar,  and  is  preceded  by  a  catskin  of  a  bright 
jeUow  colour,  so  that  the  tree  when  in  full  blossom  appears  covered  with  a 
rich  mantle  of  gold.  These  catskins  are  loaded  with  a  golden  dust,  which 
the  wind  shakes  &am  the  branches  in  such  quantity  that  the  grauad  for  a 
considerable  distance,  about  the  tree,  becomes  as  it  were  sheeted  with  gold." 
— Thomton's  Gazetteer.  "  Several  Indian  trees  have  beea  enumerated  as 
likely  to  be  the  ohnug  of  the  Scriptures.  ...  If  one  of  the  pine  tribe  be 
reqnired,  none  is  more  deserving  of  selection  than  the  deodar  (dao,  god, 
dar,  wood)."— Dr.  J.  F.  Eoyle. 

f  Gold  is  found  in  some  of  the  mountain  atreams  of  the  Himalayas,  but 
the  natives  Jbrbear  to  gather  it,  as  they  suppose  that  it  belongs  to  certain 
demons,  who  would  be  displeased  if  they  were  to  attempt  to  Wke  it  away, 
and  inflict  on  them  some  punishment. — Thornton's  Oasetteer.  Philostratug, 
in  bis  life  of  Apollonius,  mentions  griffins  as  among  the  fehuloua  aniraals 
tliat  guarded  the  gold  of  India. 

X  LD  the  native  authorities  there  uanallv  follows,  after  the  above  state- 
ments, a  list  of  the  names  of  the  principu  places  in  Jambudwipa,  which 
irith  slight  variations  is  frequently  repeated ;  hut  it  is  evidently  a  modern 
eompilanon,  and  must  have  been  made  by  some  one  who  had  not  visited  the 
continent  of  India.  There  ore  several  countrie*  known  to  the  Singhalese 
thai  are  not  mentioned ;  but  they  have  great  difficulty  in  distinguishuig  the 
chsiscter  of  places,  though  with  the  nsmes  they  may  be  familiar ;  they  call 
the  same  place  at  one  time  a  dty  and  at  another  a  county,  and  seldom  re- 
member to  what  particular  class  any  given  place  belongs.  Their  rahsts 
could  Sy  throngh  the  air,  and  visit  at  will  any  part  of  the  world ;  but  they 
have  given  us  no  information  relative  to  any  re^on  beyond  India,  or  the 
countries  adjacent,  exclusive  of  their  accounts  of  MJm  mid  the  continents 
that  no  man  can  now  visit.  But  the  coiJuaion  in  the  native  accounts  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  remember  that  so  recently  as  IfilS.  there 
~  is  published  at  Antwerp  the  Cosmography  of  Peter  Aspianus,  expunated 
"        .--...■. <....,., J—.,. '--■-nofXou- 


ToA  it  one  of  the  chief  cities. — Fosbroke's  Honachiam. 


jutgat* 
.—Foal 
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9.  The  Sun,  Moon,  and  PlaneU. 

The  disk  of  the  Bun  is  50  yojanas  in  diameter,  and  150  in  circum- 
ference ;  within,  it  is  composed  of  coral,  and  ita  surface  is  of  gold  ; 
BO  that  both  its  surface  and  inner  material  are  estremely  hot. 

The  disk  of  the  moon  is  40  yojanas  in  diameter,  and  147  in  cir- 
cumference ;  within  it  is  composed  of  crystal,  and  its  surface  is  of 
silver ;  so  that  both  its  surface  and  inner  material  aie  extremely 
cold.*  The  path  in  which  it  moves  Is  about  a  yojana  lower  than 
that  of  the  sun.f 

Extending  from  the  summit  of  the  Yugandhara  rocks  to  the  sak- 
wala-gttla  is  the  16ka  called  Chatumiahar4jika,  in  which  there  are 
three  paths  adorned  with  all  kinds  of  beautiful  mansions  and  gar- 
dens, and  with  kalpa-trees ;  they  are  severally  called  the  Aja,  or 
Goat-path  ;  the  Naga,  or  Serpent-path  ;  and  the  Go,  or  Bull-path. 
In  these  paths,  accompanied  by  the  stars  that  are  in  the  same 
division  of  the  sky,  the  sun  and  moon  continually  more.  In  one 
day  the  sun  travels  2,700.000  yojanas  ;  in  one  hour  45,000  yojanas ; 
and  in  one  breath  125  yojanas.  Its  rays  extend  900.000  yojanas. 
Thus  the  sun  gives  light  to  the  whole  of  the  four  condnenta. 

*  The  Singhalosc  umveTsaUy  regard  the  moon-beam  as  diffusing  cold.  This 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras;  and  modem  scionco  has  proved  tJuLt 
there  is  a  real  connection  between  the  cleameas  of  tlic  atmosphere  and  tJie 
cold  produced  at  night  by  tlie  radiation  of  heat  &om  ttie  earth's  sur&ce,  which 
is  impeded  hy  the  presence  of  clouds.  As  the  moon-beam  is  of  course  brighter 
when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  is  the  cause  of 
the  grealec  degree  of  cold,  instead  of  its  beme  a  correlative  efiect.  "  It  is 
ceitam,"  says  the  Hev,  Dr.  Macvicar,  "  the  3ty  is  very  cold.  This  Uet, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  tendency  of  heat  universally  ia  diffuse  itself 
brings  it  about  that  the  heat  accumulated  on  the  earth's  sur&ce  is  constantly 
streaming  away  into  apace  ;  and  if  the  sky  be  open  and  clear,  and  the  air  be 
still,  the  cold  produced  in  thia  way  during  the  night  is  often  very  great.  On 
the  2nd  of  January,  tf)4I,  a  register  thetmometer  left  by  me  on  a  toft  of 
grass  in  the  Marandahn  cinnamon  garden,  near  Colombo,  showed  in  the 
morning  that  it  had  been  down  to  61",  and  that  although  the  surface  of  the 
ground  when  exposed  to  the  sun  hod  been  heated  twelve  hours  before  to 
about  1*0°.    .  ,  .    Here  is  a  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  soil  of  80° 


28  times  as  large  as  the  earth,  having  a  hole  in  one  part  of  it,  like  the  bole  of 
a  flute,  whence  fire  proceeds ;  and  that  the  moon  is  19  times  as  large  as  the 
earth,  having  a  similar  aperture,  which  at  certain  times  being  shut  causes 
what  is  called  an  eclipse.  But  not  long  afterward  Anaxagoras  taught  that 
the  moon  is  an  opaque  body  receiving  its  light  &om  the  sun.  Respecting 
the  stars,  there  were  various  opinions  among  the  Greeks,  as,  that  they  were 
like  metal  plates  or  spheres,  or  the  visible  summits  of  something  that  iUielf  is 
hidden,  or  nsils  Bxed  in  the  sky.  Xenophanes  supposed  that  there  are  as 
many  suns  and  moons  as  there  are  different  climates  and  zones  in  the  world. 
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Fiom  die  month  Aaala  (July)  in  each  year,  it  graduallj  passe* 
further  from  H4ru  and  nearer  to  tbe  sakwala-gala ;  then  from  the 
Fui^  nekata  in  the  month  Durutu  (January)  in  the  same  way,  foi 
the  space  of  six  months  it  passes  gradually  further  from  the  sak- 
wala-gala,  and  nearer  to  M^ru. 

When  the  son  and  moon  are  in  the  Qoat-path,  there  is  no  rain 
in  Jambndwipa  ;*  when  they  are  in  the  Serpent-path  there  is  much 
lain ;  and  when  in  the  Bull-path,  there  b  a  moderate  quantity  of 
both  rain  and  heat. 

The  rajs  of  the  Bun  are  always  powerful,  though  they  appear  at 
some  seasons  to  be  more  fierce,  and  at  others  more  mild.  This 
difference  arises  Aram  what  may  be  called  the  four  diseases  to  which 
the  regent  of  the  sun  is  subject;  that  is  to  say,  from  clouds,  that 
act  like  a  screen ;  from  mists,  that  arise  out  of  the  ground  ;  tiom 
the  asnr  Rihu ;  and  from  all  these  causes  united. 

Prom  the  day  of  the  full  moon  in  the  Keti  nekata,  in  the  II  masa, 
though  it  be  the  h6manta,  or  winter  season,  the  rays  of  tbe  sun  are 
powerful,  whilst  from  the  day  of  the  full  moon  in  the  Utrapalguna 
nekata,  in  the  month  Medindina,  though  it  be  the  gimhana,  or 
summer  season,  its  rays  are  mild.  But  this  anomaly  may  be  thus 
accounted  for.  In  the  hot  season  the  dust  is  raised  up,  and  floats 
is  the  ail,  when  it  b  agitated  by  the  wind  ;  the  clouds  are  numerous ; 
and  there  are  gales  and  hurricanes.  In  this  way,  by  the  dust,  clouds, 
and  wind,  the  son  is  obscured,  and  its  rays  are  leas  powerful.  In 
the  cold  season,  the  face  of  the  earth  is  calm  ;  rain  begins  to  fall; 
the  dust  is  allayed ;  only  a  fine  kind  of  dust,  and  certain  watery 
particles,  not  perceptible  to  the  senses,  fioat  in  the  air;  the  clouds 
are  low ;  and  there  is  little  wind.  By  thb  dust,  the  watery  particles, 
clouds,  and  gentle  wind,  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  purified ;  and  then, 
released  from  all  obstructionB,  they  ahtne  with  great  power. 

In  one  day  the  moon  travels  2,610,000  yojanas ;  in  one  hour 
43,500  yojanaa  ;  in  one  minute  750  yojanas  ;  and  in  one  breath  120 
yojanas,  26  bubus,  13  yashtis,  I  span,  4  inches.  It  has  27  nekatas, 
or  mansions,  108  p&das  (each  being  the  fourth  part  of  a  nekata),  and 

■  "  When  the  sun  is  in  the  path  of  the  Goat,  the  gnats  who  preiide  over 
ihowen  do  not  choose  to  leave  their  houses,  on  account  of  the  great  heat, 
whisnce  there  is  no  rain.  For  this  reason  the  inhabitants  of  the  Burman 
empire  in  times  of  diought  ace  wont  to  ssaemble  in  great  numbers,  witb 
drami  and  a  long  cable.  Dividing  themselTee  into  two  partlea,  with  a  vast 
ahouting  and  noue,  they  drag  tbe  cable  contrary  wajs,  the  one  party  endea- 
Tooring  to  get  the  better  of  ths  other ;  and  they  thinlt,  by  this  means,  to 
iiiTite  the  gnats  to  come  out  from  tbeir  houses,  and  to  sport  in  the  air." — 
Bocbanan,  As.  Kes.  ri. 
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10  grahanas,  seizures  (or  eclipses).  It  moves  in  a  path  called 
Mggha,  which  u  2,250,000  yojanas  in  circumference.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  the  d^was  of  rain,  called  Abra ;  the  d^nas  of  dew, 
called  Mahika ;  the  dewas  of  mist,  called  Dhlima ;  the  d^was  of 
dust,  or  motes,  called  Raja ;  and  the  asur  Rihu.  The  r^ent  of 
the  moon  descended  to  take  lefuge  in  Q6tama  Budha,  when  at- 
tacked by  Rihu. 

When  the  course  of  the  moon  is  straight,  it  moves  more  slowly; 
when  it  is  cross-wise,  it  passes  along  more  swiftly.  When  the  dark 
p6ya,  or  day  of  the  new  moon,  has  come,  the  sun  moves  in  one  day 
the  distance  of  100,000  yojanas  from  the  moon;  on  the  second  day, 
the  moon  appears  like  a  line,  at  which  time  the  sun  is  distant  from 
it  200,000  yojanas ;  from  this  time  it  daily  becomes  larger,  until  on 
the  alawaka,  or  first  quarter,  it  appears  like  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
the  npper  part  not  being  seen,  because  it  is  hidden  or  overpowered 
by  the  sun's  rays.  On  the  paholawaka,  or  day  of  the  full  moon, 
the  sun  being  at  a  distance  of  1,S00,000  yojanas  from  the  moon,  the 
solar  rays  are  not  able  to  overpower  the  lunar  brightness,  and  there- 
fore the  entire  circle  of  the  moon  is  seen.  On  the  day  afl«r  the 
full  moon  it  approaches  100,000  yojanas  nearer  to  the  sun,  on  which 
account  a  line  or  smaU  portion  of  its  circle  is  overpowered  by  the 
sun's  rays,  and  does  not  appear ;  on  the  second  day  it  approaches 
200,000  yojanas  nearer  to  the  sun  ;  thus  going  on  from  day  to  day, 
until  on  the  15th  day  it  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun;  on  which 
account,  as  it  is  directly  under  the  sun,  its  light  is  entirely  obscured, 
and  it  does  not  appear  at  all.*     {MUinda  Pra$na.) 

*  Nearly  all  the  astronomical  works  possessed  by  tlie  Singlialese  are  trans- 
lations  bma  tho  Sanskrit;  but  Taanj  of  the  statements  that  are  incidentallj 
made  upon  this  subject  in  their  own  books  difier  materially  from  the  systems 
now  coiuiidcred  to  be  the  most  papular  upon  the  continent  of  India.  1.  Ilie 
Jainas  muntain  that  Mfru  is  m  the  centre  of  the  earth,  around  vrhich  lies 
Jambudwipa;  tiiat  the  eoith  ia  without  support,  and  is  continually  falling  in 
■pace  (which  may  have  some  rclatiaii  to  the  fact  that  "  the  sun,  with  his 
planets,  is  rapidly  darting  towards  a  point  in  t^e  constellation  Hercules,"  as 
taught  by  mcdcm  astronomerB) ;  and  that  the  moon  is  80  yojanas  above  the 
gun,  beyond  which  are  the  planets,  at  a  still  greater  distance.  2,  The  Pu- 
r&nas  teach  that  Meru  is  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  around  which  is  Jambud- 
wipa ;  that  the  earth  is  sapported  by  some  animal ;  that  there  ia  one  sun  and 
one  moon,  which,  as  well  as  the  stars,  move  horiiontally  over  the  plane  of 
the  earth,  appearing  to  set  when  they  go  behind  H6ru ;  that  the  moon  is 
twice  as  tax  &om  the  earth  as  the  sun  ;  and  that  eclipses  are  caused  by  the 
monsters  lUhu  and  Kftu,  who  then  lay  hold  of  the  sun  and  moon.  3.  The 
Jyotishis,  or  followers  of  the  Siddhantas,  teach  the  true  aire  and  figure  of  the 
earth,  but  place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  imiTeise.  around  which  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets  move  in  epicycles,  as  was  taught  by  Ptolemy.  The  authors  of 
the  Siddhantas  spare  no  pains  to  ridicule  die  systems  of  the  Jainas  and  Pn- 
rlmas. — Wilkinson,  Journal  Ben.  As,  Soc.  IB34. 
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"When  the  heavenly  bodies  go  to  the  other  ude  of  the  Yugandhara 
rocks,  they  appear  to  set  to  the  inhabitants  of  JambudwEpa.  The 
BOIL  and  raoon  are  at  regular  intervals  seized  hy  the  asliis  R4hu  and 
K4to;*  and  these  periods  are  called  grahanas  oi  aeizures  (eclipses). 

There  are  twelve  risis,  or  collections  (signs  of  the  zodiac); 
1.  Mesba,  a  led  ram.  2.  Wrashaba,  a  white  bull.  3.  Mithima,  a 
woman  and  man,  of  a  blue  colour,  holding  an  iron  rod  and  a  lute. 
4.  Karkkataka,  a  red  crab.  5.  Singha,  a  lion,  of  a  red  colour. 
6.  Kanyii,  a  virgin,  of  a  dark  colour,  in  a  ship,  holding  a  handful 
of  ears  of  rice  and  a  lamp.  7.  Tuli,  a  white  man,  with  a  pait  of 
scales  in  his  hand.  8.  WraBchikB,ablackelk.  9.  Dhanu,  a  figure 
of  a  golden  colour,  half  m^n  and  half  horse,  widi  a  bow  in  his  hand. 
10.  Makara,  a  marine  monster.  11.  Kumbha,  a  white  man,  holding 
a  water-jar.     12.  Mfna,  two  fishes,  looking  opposite  ways. 

In  one  year  there  are  365  days,  15  hours,  31  minutes,  15  seconds; 
or,  21,915  hours,  31  minutes,  15  seconds;  or  1,314,931  minutes, 
15  seconds;  or,  78,895,875  seconds.  The  twelve  months  of  the 
yeaz  are  divided  In  the  following  n 


7.  Wap     has   .  29  54  7 

8.  n  ....  29  30  24 

9.  Unduwap     .  29  30  53 

10.  Duruhi    .     .  29  27  24 

11.  Nawan    ..  29  30  24 

12.  Medin-dina  .  30  20  21 


1.  Bak     has  .  30  55  32 

2.  Wesak     .  .  31  24  12 

3.  Foson      .  .  31  36  38 

4.  ..^ala     .  .  31  28  12 

5.  Nikmi     .  .  31  2  10 

6.  Binsra     .  .  80  27  22 

The  twenty-seven  nekatas,  oi  lunar  mansions  (that  appear  to 
have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  position  of  the 
moon,  and  answering  the  same  purpose  for  the  moon  that  the  twelve 
disis  do  for  the  sun)  are  named  thus: — 1.  Assuda.  2.  Berana. 
3.  Kceti.  4.  Rehena.  5.  Muwasirisa.  6.  Ada.  7.  Puniwasa. 
8.  Pnsa.  9.  Aslisa.  10.  M&nekata.  U.  Puwapal.  12.  Utrapal. 
13.  Hata.  14.  Sita.  15.  S&.  16.  Wis&.  17.  Anura.  18.  Deta. 
19.  MuU.     20.  Puwasala.     21.  Utrasala.     22.  Suwana.     23.  De- 

■  As  the  belief  tliat  eclipses  are  caused  by  RUiu  is  founded  in  explicit  and 
positive  declarations  Gontomed  in  the  Vedas  and  Furtnos,  that  are  considered 

lo  be  of  divine  authority,  the  nstiTe  aatrooomers  have  cautiously  ezidained 
such  psssages  in  thoee  writings  as  disagree  with  the  principles  of  their  own 
science ;  and  where  reconciliation  is  impossible,  have  apologised,  us  well  as 
they  can,  by  obserring  that  certain  things,  "  as  stated  in  the  Bastres,  might 
have  been  so  formerly,  and  may  be  so  still ;  but  for  astronoioical  puipoees, 
astronomical  roles  must  be  followed !" — Bam.  Davis,  As.  Res.  ii. 
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nata.    24.  Siy&wasa.    26.  PuwaputupA.     16.  UtrapntupSi.    27.  Re- 
wati.* 

There  are  nine  grabas  or  planets :— -1.  Bawi,  the  sun.  2.  Sukra, 
Venus.  3.  Kqja,  Mars.  4.  lUhu,  the  aslir.  5.  Ssni,  Saturn. 
6.  Chandra,  the  moon.  7.  Budha,  Mercury.  8.  Guru,  Jupiter. 
9.  Ketu,  the  astir. 

10.  The  Diwa-L6ka»  and  Brahma-Liiiat. 

The  d^wa-16ka  called  CMturmahar^'ika  extends  from  the  summit 
of  the  Yugandhara  rocks  to  the  sakwala-gala,  at  an  deration  of 
42,000  yojanas  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  this  world, 
adorned  with  the  seven  gems,  are  numberless  dwellings  of  the 
d^was.  The  four  guardian  d^was,  Dhiatarishtra,  Wirudha,  Wiru- 
paksha,  and  Woisriwana,  have  palaces  on  the  summit  of  the  Yu- 
gandhara  rocks.  The  palace  of  Dhratarfkshtra  is  on  the  east.  His 
attendants  are  the  gandh4rwa«,  a  kela-laksba  in  number,  who  have 
white  garments,  adorned  with  white  ornaments,  hold  a  sword  and 
shield  of  crystal,  and  are  mounted  on  white  horses.  The  dewa  Js 
arrayed  and  mounted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  shining  like  a  kela- 
laksha  of  silver  lamps,  keeps  guard  over  the  possessions  of  Sekra 
in  the  eastern  division  of  the  sakwala.  The  palace  of  Wiiudha  is 
on  the  south.  His  attendants  are  the  kumbhandas,  a  kela  laksha 
in  number,  who  have  bljie  garments,  hold  a  sword  and  shield  of 
sapphire,  and  are  mounted  on  blue  horses.  The  d6wa  is  arrayed 
and  mounted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  shining  like  a  kela-laksha  of 
lamps  composed  of  gems,  keeps  guard  over  the  southern  division  of 
the  sakwala.  The  palace  of  Wirdpaksha  is  on  the  west.  His  at- 
tendants are  the  nagaa,  a  kela-laksha  in  number,  who  have  red  gar- 
ments, hold  a  sword  and  shield  of  coral,  and  are  moimted  on  red 
horses.  The  d4wa  is  arrayed  and  mounted  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  shining  like  a  kela-laksha  of  torches,  keeps  guard  over  the 
western  division  of  the  sakwala.  The  palace  of  Waisrawana  is  on 
the  north.     His  attendants  are  the  yakis,  a  kela-laksha  in  number, 

■  The  Arabians  have  a  similar  division  of  the  Eodiac,  and  by  them  the 
lunar  mansions  are  called  manzila.  It  was  thought  by  Sir  WilUun  Jonea, 
that  the  Indian  and  Arabian  divisions  hod  not  a  common  origin ;  but  Cole- 
brooke  inclined  to  a  different  opinion,  and  thought  that  it  waa  (he  Arabs  who 
adopted  (with  slight  voriatiuns)  a  division  of  the  zodiac  tamiliar  to  the  Hin- 
dus.— Colebrooke,  Essays,  ii.  322.  One  of  Galea's  chief  Bources  of  piognoius 
was  derived  from  the  critical  days,  which  he  believed  were  influenced  by  Ibe 
moon,  as  did  most  of  the  ancient  authorities. 
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who  have  garments  adorned  wiUi  gold,  and  are  mounted  on  faorsea 
i  shining  like  gold.  The  d^wa  is  arrayed  and  mounted  In  a  similar 
manner,  and  shining  like  a  kela-laksha  of  golden  lamps,  keeps 
guard  over  the  northern  division  of  the  sakwala. 

There  are  in  all  sis*  d&wa-16kas  : — 1.  Chiturmaharajika,  in  which 
one  day  is  equal  to  50  of  the  years  of  men ;  30  of  these  days  make 
a  month,  and  12  of  these  months  a  year;  and  as  the  d^nas  live 
600  of  these  years,  their  age  u  equal  to  nine  millions  of  the  years 
of  men.  S.  Tawntis&.t  the  d^wa-16ka  of  Sekia,  or  Indra,  on  the 
summit  of  Maha  Meru,  in  which  one  day  is  equal  to  100  of  the 
years  of  men ;  and  as  they  live  1000  of  these  years,  their  age  is 
equal  to  36,000,000  of  the  years  of  men.  8.  Yama,  in  which  one 
day  is  equal  to  200  years  ;  and  as  they  live  2000  of  these  years, 
their  age  is  equal  to  144,000,000  of  the  years  of  men.  4.  Tusita, 
in  which  one  day  is  equal  to  400  years  ;  and  as  they  live  4O0O  of 
these  years,  their  age  is  eqi^  to  576,000,000  of  the  years  of  men.^ 
5.  Nimm&narati,  in  which  one  day  is  equal  to  800  years ;  and  as 
they  live  8000  of  these  years,  their  age  is  equal  to  2,304,000,000  of 
the  years  of  men.  6.  Paranirmita  Waaawartti,  in  which  one  day 
is  equal  to  1600  years ;  and  as  they  live  16,000  of  these  years, 
their  age  is  eqnal  to  9,216,000,000  of  the  years  of  men. 

The  Tljpa-brahina-16kas  are  16  innumber,§  rising  aboTe  each  other 

*  niePnrtuias  teach  that  there  aro  seven  16kas,  or  spheres,  above  the  earth. 
1.  Frfj^tatja,  orPitiildka.  2.  Indra  ]6ka,  or  Swcrga.  3.  Uorut  16ka,  or 
Diva  16ka,  heaven,  i.  Qondhorba  16ka,  therGgianof  celestial  epirita;  also 
caUed  HahaTl6ks.  B.  Jaiial6ka,  or  the  sphere  of  saints.  6.  Tapaildka,  the 
wwld  of  the  seven  sages.  7.  Brahma  16ka,  or  Sat^a  16ka,  the  world  of  in- 
finite wisdom  and  truth.  There  is  a  sectarUl  division  of  an  eighth  world, 
called  Vidktmtha,  or  Ooloka,  the  high  world  of  Vishnu, — Wilson's  Vishnu 
FuTftna. 

■f  In  fbnner  ages  there  where  four  individuals  who  went  to  Tawiitds&  with 
human  bodies,  viz.  the  famous  musieian  GnttiU,  and  the  kings  Skdhlna,  Nimi, 
and  Maha  Mandh&tu. 

X  When  the  monarch  Putthagftrnini  wa«  near  death,  the  Eusembled  priest- 
hood chaunted  a  hymn,  and  from  the  ux  d£wa-16kiia,  as  many  dgwos  came 
in  six  chuiota,  each  entreating  him  to  repair  to  his  own  16ka  i  hut  the  king 
ulenced  their  entreaty  by  a  si^iol  of  his  hand,  which  implied  that  they  were 
to  wait  BO  long  as  he  was  listening  to  the  bana.  Iliat  his  meaning  might  not 
be  mistaken  by  those  around,  ho  threw  wreaths  of  flowers  into  the  air,  that 
attached  themselves  to  the  chariots  and  remained  pendent.  He  then  said  to 
a  priest,  "  Lord,  which  is  the  most  delightful  dfiwa-16ka  ? "    The  priest  re- 

!>hed,  "  It  has  been  held  by  the  wise  that  Tusitapura  is  a  delighthd  d£wa- 
6ka.  The  all-compaaionate  Bodhiaat,  Maitri,  tarries  in  Tuaita,  awaiting  his 
advent  to  the  Budhaahip." — Tumour's  Mahawnnso,  cap.  iixiv. 

i  In  the  rApa-brahma-Iokas  thne  are  no  sensual  pleasures,  and  there  is  no 
pom,  the  enjoyments  being  intellectual,  although  there  is  bodily  fbrm,  re- 
sembling in  some  measure  that  which  St.  Paul  may  mean  by  "  a  spiritual 
body." — Gi^rly,  Essay  ouBudhism;  Joum.  Ceylon  Branch  Royal  As.  Soc. 
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in  the  following  order,  the  figures  denoting  the  number  of  mahk 
kalpas  in  the  age  of  the  brahmas  inhabiting  the  several  16kas.  > 


1.  Brahma  Farisadya  one-third 

2.  Brahma  Puiohita 

3.  Maha  Brahma 

4.  Parittibha    .    . 

5.  Apramana    .     . 

6.  Abhaasara    , 

7.  Parittasubha 

8.  Appram4nasubba 


9.  Suhhakinmaka 

10.  W6happala    . 

11.  Asanyasatya* 

12.  Awiha       .     . 

13.  Atappa     .     . 

14.  Sudassa    .     . 

15.  Sudassi     .     . 

16.  Akanishtaka 


500 
500 
1000 
2000 
4000 
SOOO 
16,000 


The  aTApa-brabma-16kaet  are  four  in  number,  and  the  inhabitants 
live  according  to  the  number  of  maha  luilpas  here  enumerated : — 

1.  Akaainanch&yatana  ....  20,000 

2.  Winy&nancb&yatana  ....  40,000 

3.  Akinchannyiyatana  ....  60,000 

4.  N^wisannyanasanny&yatana     .  80,000^ 

Thua  if  the  ages  in  the  six  d^wa-lokas  and  twenty  brahma-tokas 
be  added  together,  it  will  give  a  total  of  231,628  maha  kalpas, 
12,265,000,000  years. 

11.  TheNarakag. 
There  are  eight  principal  narakas,  or  places  of  torment:— 1.  San- 
jiwa.  2.  E41asiitra.  3.  Sanghata.  5.  Rowrawa.  5.  Maha  Row- 
rawa.  6.  T&pa.  7.  Pratapa.  8.  Awichi.  They  are  each  10,000 
yojanas  in  length,  breadth,  and  height.  The  walls  are  nine  yojanas 
in  thickness,  and  of  so  dazzling  a  brightneBS  that  they  burst  the 
eyes  of  those  who  look  at  them,  even  from  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
yojanas.  Each  hell  is  so  enclosed  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
escape  from  it.  There  are  in  all  136  narakas,  and  the  whole  are 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  earth. § 

*  The  inhabitants  of  this  world  remain  during  the  full  period  of  their  ex- 
istence in  the  16ka  in  a  state  of  unconscious  existence. — Gogerly,  Jouin. 
Ceylon  Branch  Royal  As.  Soc. 

t  The  inhabitants  of  these  worlds  have  no  rfipa,  no  bodily  fbim. 

i  The  inhabitants  of  this  world  ue  in  a  state  neither  fully  consmus  nor 
yet  altogether  onconscious.  It  ii  the  lust  of  the  spiritual  worlds,  and  the 
nearest  approximation  to  nlrwlma.     Qogerly,  ib. 

J  The  names  by  which  the  place  of  pumshment  for  the  wicked  is  most 
frequently  designated,  are  in  themselves  evidence  that  the  locality  to  which 
they  refer  wu  supposed  to  be  situated  within  the  earth,  or  in  some  place  con- 
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Under  the  great  b6-tree,  at  the  depth  of  100  yojanaa,*  is  the  roof 
of  Awichi,  the  flames  from  which  burst  forth  beyond  the  walls,  and 
rise  to  the  height  of  100  yojanas.  There  are  16  narakas  called 
Osapat,  exterior  to  Awichi,  four  on  each  side.  The  dintance  from 
the  centre  of  Awfchi  to  the  outermost  part  of  the  Osup&t  narakas 
is  19,400  gowB,  and  at  this  part  they  verge  upon  the  great  sea. 
By  the  power  of  the  beings  who  suffer  in  Awichi,  the  doors  of  the 
Osupat  narakas  are  continually  opening  and  shutt^g.  The  flames 
proceeding  throi^h  the  doors,  when  they  are  thus  thrown  open, 
borst  upon  the  waters  of  the  sea,  to  the  distance  of  many  yojanas, 
and  thus  cause  a  vacuum.  Towards  this  vacuum  the  water  of  the 
sea  is  continually  drawn,  in  a  powerful  maimer,  and  with  great  noise 
and  tumult,  so  that  any  ship  coming  near  would  be  undoubtedly 
destroyed.!  This  naraka  is  called  Awichi,  from  a,  negative,  and 
toicAt,  refuge,  because  it  affords  no  way  of  escape  ;  it  allows  of  no 
int^nniasion  to  its  misery. 

There  is  also  the  hell  called  Lok&ntarlka,  which  is  the  intervening 
space  between  every  three  sakwalas.  In  this  world,  there  ia  above 
neither  sun,  moon,  nor  light ;  and  below  there  ia  water,  extremely 

cealed ;  as,  iheol,  hades,  iufemnin,  hell.  Among  the  Celtio  Druids  the  Bbysi 
whence  the  watera  burst  E:nth  at  the  deluge  of  Gwyu,  Bud  the  abode  of  the 
evil  principle,  was  called annwn, the  deep.  Audit  wasin  "bottomleaa per- 
dition "  that  Miltou'e  place  of  doom  wu  utuated,  where 
"  Hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all :  but  torture  without  end 
S^  uj^ea,  and  a  flerv  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  Emphui  uncousumed." 
•  Homer  makes  the  seat  of  hell  as  br  beneath  the  deepest  pit  of  earth  as 
the  heaven  is  above  the  earth,  n.  viii.  16.  Yirgil  mokes  it  twice  as  far,  .Xn. 
tL  577  ;  and  Hilton  thrice  as  far,  Par.  Loet,  i.  73. — Bishop  Newton's  IJiltou. 
t  The  position  of  these  hella,  and  the  efiect  produced  by  their  SameB,  re- 
mind us  of  the  molten  aea  that  ia  regarded  by  gcologiats  as  existing  in  the 
interior  of  the  globe.  The  Sames  issuing  forth  from  a  volcanic  crater,  with 
irr^nlar  intenniaBiona,  beat  some  resemblance  to  the  rise  and  rolling,  in  un- 
equal masses,  of  the  great  billows  of  the  ocean.  The  eailier  Budlusta  were 
^miliar  with  ca-res;  but  these  eioavatiiiOB  were  probably  not  sufficiently 
deep  to  have  enabled  them  to  observe  the  increase  of  temperature  in  propor- 
tion as  we  recede  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  indeed,  when  referring 
to  their  thermal  character,  they  represent  them  as  places  comparatively  cool. 
TTiereaxe  similar  speculatiouB  in  the  geognosy  of  the  Greeks.  "  Within  this 
earth,  all  around,  Uiere  are  greater  and  smaller  caverns.  There  water  flows 
in  abundance ;  and  also  mucli  Ore,  great  fire-streams,  and  streams  of  wet 
mud.  Feripblegethon  flows  into  an  extensive  district  burning  with  iicrce 
fire ;  where  it  forms  a  lake  larger  than  our  own  sea,  boilins  with  water  and 
mud.  From  hence  it  moves  in  circles  round  the  earth,  turbid  and  muddy." — 
PUto'a  Phcedo.  This  peiiphlegethon  was  supposed  to  be  universally  pre- 
valent in  the  interior  of  the  globe.  "  Volcanic  scoriai  and  lava  streams  were 
porliona  of  periphlegelhon  itself,  portions  of  the  subterranean  melted  and 
er^-moviue  mass." — Hum  bolt's  Kosmos. 
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cold.  The  darkness  is  mcessant,  except  in  the  Ume  of  a  anpreme 
Budha,  vhen  occasionally  the  rays  proceeding  from  his  person,  and 
filling  the  whole  of  the  10,000  aakwala^,  are  seen ;  but  this  ap. 
pearance  is  only  for  a  moment,  like  the  lightning,  no  sooner  seen 
than  gone. 

The  inhahitants  of  Sanjiwa  live  600  years,  each  year  being  the 
same  length  as  a  year  in  Chaturmaharijika,  so  that  their  age  is 
160,000  kelas  of  the  years  of  men.  In  K&las<itra  the  age  is 
1,296,000  kelaa  of  years.  In  8anghata  it  is  one  prakoli  and  368,000 
keW.  In  Kowrawa,  it  is  eight  prakotie  and  2,944,000  kelas.  In 
Uaha  Rowrawa,  it  is  sixty-four  prak6U8  and  3,568,000  kelas.  In 
T&pa,  it  is  S30  prakotis  and  8,416,000  kelas.  In  AwEchi  it  is  an 
entire  antah-kalpa. 

12.  2%e  Periodical  Destruction  and  Renovation  of  the  Universe. 
The  rain  that  falls  at  the  commencement  of  a  kalpa  is  called  sam- 
pattikara-maha-m^gha.  It  is  fonned  through  the  united  merit  of 
all  beings  (who  live  in  the  upper  brahma-Iokas  and  outer  sak- 
walas).  The  drops  are  at  first  small  as  the  gentle  dew;  then 
gradually  become  larger,  until  they  are  the  size  of  a  palm-tree. 
The  whole  of  the  space  that  was  previously  occupied  by  the  kela- 
laksha  of  worlds  destroyed  by  fire  is  filled  with  fresh  water,  and 
then  the  rain  ceases.  A  wind  then  arises  that  agitates  the  water 
until  it  is  dried  up.*  After  a  long  period,  the  mansion  of  Sekra 
appears,  which  is  the  first  formation.  Then  the  lower  brahma-16kas 
and  the  d^wa-16ka8  are  formed  in  the  place  of  those  destroyed ;  and 
some  of  the  brahmas  from  the  upper  lokas,  either  on  account  of  the 
inferiority  of  their  merit,  or  because  their  period  of  residence  in 
those  kikas  is  complete,  appear  in  the  brahma-lokas  now  formed, 
whibt  others  appear  in  the  four  superior  dewa-lokas.  The  water 
gradually  diminishes,  until  it  reaches  the  place  of  the  former  earth, 
when  a  great  wind  arises,  and  by  its  influence  completes  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water.  The  earth  b  at  first  formed  of  a  mould  that  in 
taste  is  like  the  food  of  the  d^was,  or  like  the  honey  that  is  distilled 
in  the  cup  of  the  lotus.    The  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  of  a 

"  By  what  means  is  it  that  so  great  a  body  of  water  acquires  the  pro- 
ties  of  solidity  i    By  makina  apertmrea  in  various  places,  acceas  to  that 
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goldeo  colour,  like  the  kinichiri  fiower,  a  delightful  fragrance 
arising  therefrom ;  whilst  a  liquid  like  the  drink  of  the  d^was  is 
exuded.  The  part  where  the  sacred  tree  of  Budha  is  to  appear  is 
the  first  spot  of  earth  that  is  formed,  as  it  is  the  last  spot  destroyed 
at  the  end  of  a  kalpa.  To  point  out  this  place,  a  lotus  appears ; 
and  if  a  Badha  is  to  be  bom  in  that  kolpa  a  flower  will  be  ex- 
panded ;  bat  if  there  is  to  be  no  Budha  there  will  be  no  flower.  If 
more  Budhas  than  one  are  to  appear,  this  will  be  revealed  by  the 
number  of  flowers  that  are  seen  ;  and  near  each  flower  there  ap- 
pears a  complete  set  of  pirikaras  (the  requisites  of  the  priesthood) 
that  are  to  be  used  by  the  Budha  for  whom  they  have  been  formed. 
The  ruler  of  the  brahma-16ka  called  Awiha  descends  to  the  earth  in 
order  that  he  may  see  whether  a  Budha  will  be  bom  in  that  kalpa 
or  not ;  in  a  moment  he  disperses  the  darkness  of  the  world,  and  if 
he  finds  that  there  are  any  eets  of  pirikaras,  he  takes  them  with  him 
on  his  return.  Some  of  the  bralunas  from  the  16ka  called  Abhas- 
aais  are  then  bom  here  by  the  appaiitional  birth,  with  shining 
bodies,  able  to  pass  throngh  the  ah,  and  their  age  is  an  asankya. 
When  rice  is  boiled,  a  number  of  bubbles  are  formed  at  once  upon 
die  surface  of  the  water,  and  there  are  some  parts  of  that  surface 
that  are  high,  some  depressed,  and  some  level  ;*  in  like  manner,  at 
the  formation  of  the  earth,  inequalitiea  are  apparent,  forming  hills, 
valleys,  and  plains. 

It  is  on  this  wise  that  the  destruction  of  the  earth  is  efl'ected, 
when  fire  is  the  agent.  For  the  space  of  a  hundred,  a  thousand, 
ftud  a  hundred  thousand  years,  there  is  no  rain.  All  plants  that 
bear  spices ;  all  medicinal  herbs  ;  all  palms  and  banyans  ;  all  trees 
of  the  five  kinds,  whether  produced  from  the  root,  trunk,  fhiit,  leaf, 
or  seed ;  are  entirely  destroyed,  so  as  never  to  spring  up  again. 

A  hundred  thousand  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  this 
destnicdon,  one  of  the  dewas  from  a  K4mawachara  dewa-16ka,'f' 
pitpng  the  condition  of  the  world,  appears  with  disordered  hair, 
eyes  streaming  with  tears,  and  a  form  of  woe.  Arrayed  in  gar- 
ments of  a  red  colour,  he  proceeds  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
sakwalas  that  are  to  be  destroyed,  crying  out  as  he  passes  on,  "  In 
a  hundred  thousand  years  the  kalpa  will  come  to  an  end  ;  a  kela- 
laksha  of  worlds  wUl  be  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  as  many  earths, 

■  ThB  true  Bgure  of  the  earth  stands  In  the  same  iBlation  to  a  reeultr 
Sgaxe  "  as  the  uiteven  sur&ce  of  ruffled  stands  to  the  even  eurfbce  of  un- 
ruffled water."— Humbolt'i  Kosmos. 

t  All  the  world*  under  the  hrahma-lULu  are  called  k&mlkwachBTB. 
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Bakwala  rocks,  Himfila  foiesta,  locka  encircling  M4ru,  heavens,  suna, 
and  moons,  will  be  involved  in  this  deatructioD,  which  will  extend 
to  the  brahma-lokas ;  whosoever  would  escape  from  this  calami^, 
let  him  assist  hb  parents,  respect  his  superiors,  avoid  the  five  sins, 
and  observe  the  five  obligations."*  The  beings  in  the  world,  in 
great  fear,  approach  the  d^wa,  and  ask  him  whether  be  has  learnt 
this  by  his  own  wisdom,  or  has  been  taught  it  by  another ;  when  he 
replies,  that  he  was  sent  by  Maha  Brahma,  the  d^wa  of  many  ages-f 
On  hearing  this  declaration,  the  men  and  d6was  of  the  earth  regard 
each  other  with  afiection,  from  the  fear  that  comes  upon  them,  by 
which  merit  is  produced,  and  they  are  horn  in  a  brahma-l^ca. 

When  the  hundred  thousand  years  have  elapsed,  rain  begins  to 
fall  at  the  same  time  in  each  of  the  sakwalas,  at  the  appearance  of 
which  men  rejoice,  and  the  husbandmen  begin  to  cultivate  their 
fields ;  but  when  the  rain  has  risen  so  high  as  that  cattle  might 
nibble  it,  no  more  rain  will  descend.  The  clouds  entirely  disappear; 
there  is  no  more  rain  for  a  hundred  thousand  years ;  all  forests  are 
parched  up  ;  men  suffer  much  from  hunger  and  thirst,  and  then  die; 
the  dewas  who  reside  in  flowers  and  fruits,  the  yakfts,  ganmdaa, 
akgoB,  and  other  beings  of  a  similar  description,  after  the  endurance 
of  much  snffering,  pass  away,  and  are  bom  in  the  dewa-lokas,  and 
afterwards  in  the  brahma-lokas ;  and  the  beings  that  have  no  merit 
ate  bora  in  the  heUs  of  some  outer  sakwala. 

After  a  long  period,  a  second  sun  appears  suddenly  in  the  sky, 
and  by  its  rays  the  11,575  rivers,  and  the  smaller  ponds,  tanks,  and 
other  places,  are  dried  up,  and  white  sand  is  formed. 

After  another  long  period  a  third  sun  appears,  that  burns  up  the 
five  great  rivers.  Of  these  three  suna,  one  traverses  the  aky,  one  is 
behind  the  mountain  Hastagiri,  and  the  other  remains  continually  in 
the  centre  of  the  sky,  causing  its  rays  to  fall  without  ceasing  upon 
the  whole  of  the  four  great  continents.  The  d4wa  of  the  previously 
existing  sun,  terrified  by  the  greatness  of  the  heat,  u  born  in  a 


ta : — I .  K&ppa^61ihaU  ;  previous  to  Ihe  destnictian  a 
world.  2.  Chakrawartti ;  a  hundred  jeaia  previous  to  t}ic  birtli  of  a  universal 
monarch.  3.  Budha ;  a.  thouumd  yearn  pievious  to  the  birth  of  a  Budha, 
4.  Mnngala  ;  twelve  jean  b^ore  Budha  peaches  the  Man^ala-BiitTa.  S. 
Uonej^a ;  seven  yeora  before  Budha  expLams  the  Moneyya-piliwet,  or  ordi- 
nanccB  of  the  nbata. 

t  This  miiwiau  of  the  d£wa  bears  some  lesemhlance  to  that  of  Noah,  ths 
preacher  of  Tighteousness,  during  the  respite  of  120  years  previous  to  the 
ddnge.    Oen.  vi.  3 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  2D ;  2  Pet.  U.  5. 
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brahma-16ka,  through  the  power  of  dbyiiu.  The  sun  still  remtuDS 
in  the  sky,  bat  there  is  no  living  existence  connected  with  it.  Sekra, 
and  the  lest  of  the  df^was,  through  the  power  of  the  rite  called  ytkyo- 
kasina,  are  bom  in  the  Farittasubha  and  other  brahma-lokas. 

After  another  long  interval,  a  fourth  sun  is  produced.  By  this 
the  waters  of  the  Anotatta  and  other  great  lakes  are  dried  up  ;  they 
boil  as  if  agitated  by  a  great  fire,  and  then  entdrel;  disappear.  Thus 
ail  the  elements,  from  the  Awichi-naraka  below  to  the  Maha  Brahma- 
.loka  aboTe,  are  cntireLy  destroyed. 

In  due  time,  a  fifth  sun  appears.  By  means  of  this  sun  the  waters 
of  the  great  ocean  ate  dried  up  to  the  depth  of  100  yojanas,  then  of 
200  yojanas,  and  gradually  on  to  1000  yojanas.  They  are  after- 
wards dried  np  to  the  depth  of  10,000  yojanas,  and  the  diminution 
of  the  water  proceeds  until  it  has  extended  to  the  depth  of  80,000 
yojanas;  and  thus  there  will  be  only  4000  yojanas  of  water  left. 
But  the  decrease  goes  on  until  there  is  only  lOOO  yojanas,  then  only 
100  yojanas ;  and  the  process  continues  until  the  water  is  reduced 
to  the  depth  of  seven  talas  (or  palm-trees,  each  80  cubits  long). 
Thus  all  the  water  in  the  great  oceans,  from  the  Aswakama  to  the 
sakwala  rocks,  is  entirely  evaporated.  There  is  at  last  about  the 
depth  of  one  tola,  then  of  seven  porisas  (the  height  of  a  man  when 
his  hand  is  held  up  over  his  head,  or  five  cubits) ;  gradually  it 
diminishes  to  the  height  of  a  man,  to  the  loins,  the  knee,  and  the 
ancle,  to  as  much  as  would  fill  the  feet-marks  of  cattle,  just  as  the 
lain  does  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  April  or  October ;  and 
finally,  out  of  all  the  water  of  the  lakes,  seas,  and  oceans,  not  so 
much  is  left  as  would  moisten  the  end  of  the  finger. 

After  another  long  interval,  a  sixth  sun  is  formed,  when  the  earth 
and  Meru  send  forth  smoke ;  and  there  is  thicker  smoke,  and  stil^ 
thicker,  in  succession.  As  when  a  fire  is  kindled  by  the  potter  to 
bake  his  clay,  there  is  at  first  a  little  smoke,  then  more,  until  it  rises 
in  a  great  body ;  so  from  the  lowest  sakwala  rock  to  the  mansion  of 
Sekra,  all  that  exists,  including  the  earth  and  Mem,  sends  forth  one 
unbroken  volume  of  smoke,  which  becomes  thicker  and  blacker,  the 
longer  it  continues  to  rise. 

There  is  then  the  appearance  of  a  seventh  Sun.  The  earth  and 
Ueru  are  burnt  up.  The  fiame  reaches  to  the  brahma-lokas. 
Pieces  of  rock,  from  100  to  500  yojanas  in  size,  are  split  from  Meru, 
fly  into  the  air,  and  are  there  consumed.  Thus  the  earth  and  M^u 
are  entirely  destroyed,  so  as  to  be  no  more  seen.     Not  even  any 
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ashes  are  visible.  As  wlien  ghee  or  sesamum  oil  is  burnt,  the  whole 
is  consumed,  so  the  whole  earth,  and  all  that  is  connected  with  it, 
is  entirely  destroyed ;  there  are  no  remuns  of  it  whatever.  Yet 
after  the  seventh  sun  has  been  produced,  the  sakwalas  continue  to 
bum  through  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  during  which 
all  the  elements  of  confusion  and  ruin  exert  their  power ;  wbirllng, 
roaring,  bursting,  blasting,  thundering,  until  the  work  of  destruction 
is  perfect.  From  Awichi  to  the  brahma-16ka  called  Abhassara,  the 
whole  space  becomes  a  dark  void.  The  brahmas,  dewas,  men, 
animals,  all  beings  of  every  degree,  disappear,  and  the  space  once 
occupied  by  a  kela-laksha  of  sakwalas  becomes  a  dark  abyss.  This 
destruction  Is  called  T^jo-sangwartta. 

A  hundred  thousand  years  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Hie  earth 
by  water,  a  d^wa  appears  to  warn  all  the  beings  concerned  of  the 
event,  as  when  it  is  destroyed  by  fire.  A  cloud  forms  at  the  same 
time  in  a  kela-laksha  of  sakwalas,  and  after  raining  for  a  short  time 
disappears.  After  an  immense  interval  another  cloud  appears,  and 
the  rain  called  Kharodaka  begins  to  fall ;  at  first  in  small  drops,  but 
gradually  increasing  in  size  until  they  are  as  large  as  a  palm-tree. 
This  rain  is  so  acrid  that  it  dissolves  entirely  the  earth  and  all 
things  connected  with  it,  after  which  the  body  of  water  thus  pro- 
duced mingles  with  the  water  of  the  Jala-polowa,  upon  which  the 
earth  had  previously  rested ;  but  it  is  stud  by  some,  that  though 
these  waters  are  mingled  together  in  one  mass,  there  is  still  in  that 
mass  a  separation  of  the  two  kinds  of  water,  so  that  the  one  can  be 
distinguished  ttom  the  other.  The  rain  goes  on  until  the  whole 
space  between  Ajalikasa  and  the  brahma-loka  called  Parittasubha* 
is  destroyed,  and  the  void  pervaded  by  a  thick  darkness.  All  the 
beings  in  a  hundred  thousand  sakwalas  disappear.  This  destruction 
is  called  Apo-sangwartta. 

When  the  earth  is  destroyed  by  wind,  there  is  a  rain  as  when  it  is 
destroyed  by  fire  oi  water ;  and  after  the  elapse  of  an  immense  in- 
terval, a  wind  arises,  that  stirs  up  the  fine  dust,  and  then  the  gravel ; 
and  it  then  goes  on  to  tear  up  stones,  rocks,  and  trees,  taking  them 
into  the  air  without  letting  them  fall,  grinding  them,  making  a  fear* 
ful  noise,  and  reducing  them  to  powder  by  the  concusnon,  so  that 
they  entirely  disappear.     The  wind  called  Prachanda  arises  &om 

■  The  Conunentary  on  tha  sacred  t«xt  savs,  "  Wheaever  the  kappo  is 
destroyed  by  water,  it  perishes  by  the  water  below  Subhskiimo." — Tumour's 
Ann  sis.  No.  S. 
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benesth  tbe  earth,  and  tears  up  rocks  that  are  500  yojanas  m  size, 
fanriing  them  into  the  air,  and  destroyii^  them.  It  next  dashes 
earth  against  earth,  Hunila  against  Htm&la,  M4ru  against  M^ru, 
sakwala-gala  against  sakwala-gala,  d^wa-loka  against  d4wa-I6ka, 
until  the  whole  are  destroyed.  This  destruction  includes  all  places 
between  the  world  of  men  and  the  ninth  hrahma-loka,  called  Sub- 
hakimnaka,  which  is  10,123,400  yojanas  above  the  earth.  The 
jala.polowa  is  blown  into  the  air,  and  entirely  disappears.  Finally, 
from  the  world  of  men  to  the  tenth  brahma-16ka,  called  W6happala, 
is  13,320,600  yojanas  ;  and  the  whole  space  between  Ajatakasa  and 
the  tenth  brahma-loka  disappears  ;  it  is  abandoned  by  all  beings, 
and  becomes  dark  and  void.  The  dewas  are  bom,  thiongli  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  meditative  rite  called  bh&wani,  in  the  brahma-lokas 
that  survive  the  destruction.  The  beings  in  tbe  narakas,  through 
the  power  obtained  from  their  karma,  or  moral  action,  are  bom  in 
the  naraka  of  some  other  sakwala ;  or  in  an  ikfisa,  or  aerial  abode, 
formed  by  the  same  power.  There  are  other  beings  that  by  the 
power  of  the  rite  called  wiyakasina  are  bom  ia  the  brahma-16kas  ; 
or  if  still  under  the  power  of  demerit,  the  merit  they  have  received 
in  births  long  previous  exercises  its  power,  and  prevents  them  from 
going  to  a  place  of  pain.*  The  destruction  produced  by  the  agency 
of  wind  ia  called  W&yo-sangwartta.     {Siry6d^anuuia-iitra-Mtmi.) 

Previous  to  the  destruction  by  water,  cmeltf,  or  violence,  pre- 
vails in  the  worid ;  previous  to  that  by  fire,  licentiousness ;  and 
previous  to  that  by  wind,  ignorance.  When  licentiousness  has 
prevailed,  men  are  cut  off  by  disease ;  when  enmity,  by  turning  their 
weapons  against  each  other ;  and  when  ignorance,  by  famine. 

In  every  instance,  so  complete  is  the  destruction,  that  no  remmns 
whatever  of  the  sakwalas  are  to  be  found,  not  even  anything  answer- 
ing to  the  ashes  of  wood  that  has  been  consnmed  by  fire ;  the  air 
above  the  earth,  and  that  below,  mingle  together,  as  there  is  nothing 
to  separate  the  one  from  the  other. f     Whether  the  medium  of  de- 

*  At  the  end  of  the  day  of  Brahma,  a  dissolution  of  the  imiverae  occurs, 
wli£D  all  the  three  worlds,  earth,  and  tbe  regions  of  apace,  are  consumed  with 
ftic  The  dwellers  of  Usharloka  (tbe  region  inhabited  by  the  saints  who 
nmve  the  world)  distressed  by  the  heat,  repMi  then  to  Janaloka  (the  region 
oT  holy  men  after  their  decease).— Wilson's  Vishnu  Purlma. 
_  t  According  to  the  system  of  the  Brahmans,  the  ten  lower  worlds  are  par- 
tiiily  destroyed  at  the  close  of  eveiy  kolpa,  equal  to  a  day  of  Brahma,  and 
munrUed  at  the  end  of  each  succeeiung  night ;  so  that  there  aie  36,000  revo- 
lotiona  of  the  woild  during  one  cycle  of  its  existence.  But  at  the  dissoludon 
<f  Bnhma  there  is  a  ma^  pnilaya,  or  complete  deatraction  of  the  whole 
nnirerse ;  all  things  being  utterly  annihilated  and  reduced  to  entire  nothing- 
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stniction  be  fire,  water,  or  vim),  it  ie  equall;  complete.  Bat  it  ia 
not  to  be  supposed  that  these  effects  are  produced  bj  anj  intutA 
power  of  tbeii  own.     As  the  world  is  at  first  produced  by  the  power 


m  eternal  BucceMion,  the  whole  assemblage  of  locomotive  and  immoreabl 
creatures." — Munii.  Inst.  i.  67.  "The  Brahma-mimiiniia  (or  Valuta)  en- 
desTouis  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  moral  evil  under  the  goiemment  of  an 
all-wise,  all-powerful,  and  benevolent  providence,  with  the  absence  of  free- 
will, by  assuming  the  post  eternity  of  the  universe,  and  the  intinile  reiicwat 
of  worlds,  into  which  every  individual  being  has  brought  the  piedispositjona 
DODtraoted  by  him  in  earlier  states,  and  so  retrospectively  without  beginning 
or  limit." — Ckilebrooke,  Miscellaneous  Essays,  i.  377. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  taught  by  Hermes,  that  the  Governor  of  the  world, 
'•  alwaya  resisting  vice,  and  restoring  things  from  their  degeneracy,  will  either 
wash  away  the  malignity  of  the  world  by  water,  or  consume  it  by  Ore,  and 
restore  it  to  its  ancient  form  again."  The  Egyptians  supposed  the  world 
would  be  destroved,  partly  by  Inundation,  and  partly  by  conflagratiaai. 
Cudworth's  Intellectual  System.  This  idea  was  entertained  by  Pythajtoraa, 
and  may  have  been  received  either  durinn  his  residence  in  Egypt,  or  in  hia 
travels  m  Asia.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Anaximander,  that  worlds  are  con- 
tinually in  the  course  of  formation,  and  that  they  are  as  constantly  re-dissolved 
into  the  infinity,  to  dwcipoy,  whence  they  are  derived.  Empedocles  and 
Heraclitus,  and  ailcrwards  the  Stoics,  supposed  that  the  world  ia  generated, 
and  tlien  comiptsd ;  and  that  this  is  done  again  and  again  in  rerolutiona  in- 
finite. This  phrase  of  Heraclitus  had  great  celebrity,  "  AH  is,  and  is  not ; 
(br  though  in  truth  it  docs  come  into  being,  vet  it  forthwith  ceases  to  be." 
— Lewis,  Biograph.  Hist.  Phil.  i.  111.  Plutarch  says,  that  the  shaking  of  tha 
(bur  bara  udthin  the  circular  apsis  of  the  sistium  represented  the  agitatiM)  of 
the  four  elements  within  the  compasa  of  the  world,  by  which  all  uiingB  are 
continually  destrojred  and  reproduced.  The  Onostics  of  the  AleziDdtian 
school  taught  that  as  the  Oodhead  can  never  have  been  unemployed,  an 
endless  series  of  worlds  must  have  preceded  the  present,  and  an  endlesd 
■eriea  of  worlds  will  follow  it — Gicaler,  Text-Book  of  Eocles.  Hist.  Similar 
opinions  were  entertained  by  the  Druids  and  Mexicans. — Fabcr's  Origin  of 
I^an  Idolatry,  vol.  i.  cap.  ii :  "  Concerning  the  Pagan  Doctrine  of  a  Suc- 
cession of  similar  Worlds."  But  by  the  Peripatetics  and  others  a  difierent 
doctrine  was  taught.  They  were  of  opinion  that  the  world  had  never  bcwn 
created  and  could  never  be  destroved ;  as  they  could  trace  in  the  universe  no 
seminal  prindplee,  they  believed  it  to  be  "  fatherlees  and  eternal,  deatitata  of 
origin,  and  beyond  the  influence  of  &te."  "  Violent  corruptions  and  muta^ 
tions  take  place  in  tlie  parts  of  the  earth  ;  at  one  time,  indeed,  the  sea  oror- 
flowing  into  another  part  of  the  earth ;  but  at  another,  the  earth  ttsdT 
becommg  dilated  and  divulsed,  through  wind  or  water  latently  entering  into 
it.  But  an  entire  corruption  of  an  arrangement  of  the  whole  earth  never  did 
happen,  nor  ever  will." — Taylor's  Ocellus  Lucanus. 

It  was  the  doctrine  of  Budha,  that  there  are  not  only  alternate  destruc- 
tions and  renovations  of  the  world,  but  that  each  successive  world  is  honko- 
geneous  in  its  constituent  parts,  having  the  four  continents  of  the  same  sixe, 
with  the  same  cities,  under  different  names ;  but  though  the  general  features 
are  the  same,  and  in  many  instances  the  same  individu^  actors  are  introduoed, 
thia  resemblance  does  not  extend  to  an  identity  of  events,  as  was  taught  by 
some  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  alBrmed  by  many  of  the  Stoics  that  &mn  tlie 
KAnnnincr  tn  tliA  onA  nf  t-Ka  world,  all  things  8x6  dispensod  bv  a  ruular  law, 
eisive  etrnflagrations  and  inundations,  but  alao 
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ment  of  C^iiitiuitr  this  idea  appean  to  have  been  very  generally  prevalent, 
a  have  produced  the  ma«t  jHemicioug  conaequences.    It  waa  thought  to 
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of  the  anitod  merit,  punya-baU,  of  all  the  varioas  orders  of  being 
in  existence,  so  its  destniction  is  caused  by  the  power  of  their  de- 
merit, p&pa-bala. 

as  to  all  other  oceuntmces,  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  events ;  that 
wbicli  now  takes  place  has  taken  place  in  previous  ages,  times  innummble, 

a  take  place  times  infinite.    About  the   ' 

itisiiitr  this  idea  appean  to  have  been  ti 

^roduced  the  most  pernicious  conaequen _.     „ 

e  nnneceasaiy  to  address  the  Divinity  in  prayer,  inasmuch  as  "  everything 
revolves  with  unchanging  laws  in  one  eternal  circle." 

As  all  the  worlds  b^ow  the  tenth  biah]na-16ka  are  occasionally  destroyed, 
the  totality  of  the  destmction  being  eipreeaed  in  the  strongest  tenna,  it  is  not 
right  to  say,  as  has  sometimes  been  assumed,  that  the  eternity  of  matter  is 
one  of  the  dogmas  of  Budha.  Relative  to  the  superior  woiltb  that  are  bs- 
yood  the  reach  of  all  the  revolutions  that  affect  the  earth,  1  have  seen  no 
poeitiTe  statement,  their  existence  may  be  eternal ;  but  the  general  principles 
of  Bndhiam  by  no  means  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  Bmpeabclea,  and  others 
of  the  samesdtool,  that  "  all  existences  are  but  a  mingling,  and  then  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  mingled." 

The  opinion  that  the  destruction  of  the  world  is  at  one  time  accomplished 
by  the  agency  of  fire,  and  at  another  time  by  that  of  water,  agrees,  to  some 
extent,  with  sacred  writ.  Heraclitua  tansht  that  as  fire  is  the  first  principis 
td  an  things,  all  dtinin  shall  at  last  be  redissolved  into  this  element;  Epicu- 
Tua  supposed  thM  as  fire  is  the  most  active  of  the  dements,  it  will  in  the  end 
oreranne  the  others,  and  destroy  them;  and  it  was  the  doctrine  of  Zeno  that 
the  world  will  perish  by  fire,  a  principle  everywhere  difftiaed,  which  will  in 
time  resolve  all  things  into  itself  snd  will  afterwards,  as  it  is  the  seed  of  tH 
thin^  diflhse  itself  again  through  the  vacuity  it  has  caused,  thus  producing 
a  new  world. 

The  notions  entertained  by  G6tama  that  there  are  innumerable  worlds, 
that  the  earth  has  nothing  beneath  it  but  the  circumambient  air ;  that  the 
interixnof  the  earth  is  incandescent;  and  that  the  world  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  agency  of  Ore ;  may  so  &r  be  correct ; — and  a  small  portion  of  his 
other  cosmical  speculations  may  agree  with  ancient  philosophy  or  modem 
seienee  ( — tmt  they  are  mixed  np  with  so  many  other  statements  which  have 
no  foundation  wnaterer  in  truth,  that  they  seem  like  the  meteors  of  the 
morass,  a  dim  light  where  there  are  dangers  numberless,  or  like  insulated 
rocks  that  are  no  protection  to  the  mariner,  as  they  are  covered  by  every  wave 
that  rashes  nesr  Utem  in  the  storm.  The  whole  of  his  cosmogony,  and  of  his 
aetnmoaiical  rerelatiors.  is  erroneous ;  and  there  are  statements  in  nearly 
everr  deliverance  attributed  to  him  upon  these  subjects  which  prove  that  hi* 
anna  was  beclouded  by  like  ienoraoces  with  other  men ;  cousequmitly,  he 
eanaot  bs^  m  be  is  designated  by  his  discdples,  "  a  sure  guide  to  the  dty  of 
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As  all  the  BystemB  of  worlds  are  homogeneous,  so  are  the 
orders  of  being  by  whom  they  are  inhabited ;  the  various 
distiiictioDB  that  are  now  presented  being  only  of  temporary 
;  duration.  With  the  exception  of  those  beings  who  have 
;  entered  into  one  of  the  four  paths  leading  to  nirw&na,  there 
may  be  an  interchange  of  condition  between  the  highest  and 
lowest.  He  who  is  now  the  most  degraded  of  the  demons, 
may  one  day  rule  the  highest  of  the  heavens ;  he  who  is  at 
present  seated  upon  the  most  honorable  of  the  celestial 
diTones  may  one  day  writhe  amidst  the  agonies  of  a  place  of 
torment ;  and  the  worm  that  we  crush  under  our  feet  may, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  become  a  supreme  Budha.  When  any 
of  the  four  paths  are  entered,  there  is  the  certainty  that  in  a 
definite  period,  more  or  less  remote,  nirw&na  will  be  obtained; 
'and  they  who  have  entered  into  the  paths  are  regarded  as  the 
noblest  of  all  the  intelligences  in  the  universe.  Hence  our 
earth,  in  the  time  of  a  supreme  Budha,  or  when  the  sacred 
dhamuua  is  rightly  understood  and  fiuthiully  observed,  is 
the  moBt  favored  of  all  worlds ;  the  priests,  or  those  who 
observe  the  precepts,  assume  a  higher  rank  than  any  other 
order  of  being  whatever ;  and  there  is  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance between  even  the  most  exalted  of  the  d^was  or  brahmas 
and  "  the  teacher  of  the  three  worlds,"  who  is  supreme. 
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ExdusiTe  of  the  supreme  Budhas,  the  rarious  orders  of 
intelligence  include — l.Fas^-!%idhaB.  2.  Rahats.  8.  D^iras. 
4.  Brahmas.  5.  Gandh&rwas.  6.  Garuadas,  7.  N&gas. 
8.  Yakfis.  9.  Khnmbandas.  10.  Asdi;^.  11.  B4kafaas. 
IS.  Fr^tas,  and  other  monsters.  13.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
^arakas :  in  addition  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  the  fish  of  the  waters,  and  beings  engendered  from 
filth  and  excrement.  The  three  superior  classes  are  d^was, 
brahmas,  and  men.  Among  men  appear  sidhas,  who  can 
perform  wonders  by  the  aid  of  herbs  and  other  medicinal 
substances  and  preparations  ;  widy&dharas,  who  can  exercise 
the  same  powers  by  the  aid  of  mantras,  or  charms ;  and 
rishis,  who  can  exercise  the  same  powers  through  .the  prac- 
tice of  certain  rites  and  austerities.  These  orders  are  divided 
into  five  gati,  or  conditions : — 1.  D4wa,  divine.  2.  Manusya, 
human.  3.  Fr^ta^  monstrous.  4.  Tirisan,  brute.  5,  Niiaya, 
infernal. 

I.  The  Pas^ Budhas  are  sages  of  wondrous  power,  who 
never  appear  at  the  same  time  as  a  supreme  Budha;  yet  in 
the  kalpa  in  which  there  is  no  supreme  Budha  there  is  no 
Pas^-Budha  (1).  They  attain  to  their  high  state  of  privilege 
by  dieir  own  unaided  powers.  Their  knowledge  is  limited ; 
but  they  never  fall  into  any  error  that  would  involve  the 
transgression  of  the  precepts.  In  the  five  gradations  of 
being  enumerated  by  N&gas^na,  the  Fas^-Budhas  are  placed 
between  the  rahat  and  the  supreme  Budha.  Their  relative 
dignity  may  be  learnt  from  the  announcement,  that  when 
alms  are  given  to  them  it  produces  greater  merit  by  a  hun- 
dred times  than  when  given  to  the  rahats ;  and  that  when 
given  to  the  supreme  Budhas  it  produces  greater  merit  by 
sixteen  times  sixteen  than  when  given  to  them.  The  su- 
preme Budhas  reveal  the  paths  leading  to  nirw&na  to  all 
beings;  but  the  Fas^-Budhas  can  only  obtain  nirw&na  for 
themselves.  They  cannot  release  any  other  being  from  the 
miseries  of  successive  existence.  They  cannot  preach  the 
perfect  bana,  even  as  the  dumb  man,  though  he  may  have 
seen  a  remarkable  dieam,  caimot  explain  it  to  others ;  or  as 
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the  savage,  who  enters  a  city  and  is  eomptuouBly  fed  hy  some 
respectable  citizen  who  meeta^th  him,  is  unahle,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  forest,  to  give  his  fellow-aavages  an  idea  of  the 
taste  of  the  food  he  has  eaten,  because  they  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  food  of  the  same  kind.  But  although  they  cannot 
teach  others,  they  may  themselves  attain  to  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  four  pratisambhidds,  or  modes  of  supernatural 
illumination.  They  can  give  precepts  bo  as  to  lessen  the 
power  of  the  sensuous  principle ;  but  they  cannot  entirely 
destroy  it.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  priests  in  Ceylon  who  belong 
to  the  sect  of  the  Amarapuras,  not  to  follow  the  observances 
of  the  Pas^-Budhas,  unless  they  have  received  the  sanction 
of  Gotama. 

II.  The  fourth  of  the  paths  leading  to  nirw^a  is  called 
arya,  or  aryahat.  The  ascetic  who  has  entered  this  path  is 
called  a  Rabat.  He  is  £ree  from  all  cleaving  to  sensuous 
objects.  Evil  desire  has  become  extinct  within  him,  even  as 
the  principle  of  fructification  has  become  extinct  in  the  tree 
that  has  been  cut  down  by  the  root,  or  the  principle  of  life 
in  the  seed  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  infiuence  of  fire. 
The  mind  of  the  rahat  is  incapable  of  error  upon  any  subject 
connected  with  religious  truth ;  though  he  may  make  mis- 
takes upon  common  subjects,  or  £rom  allowing  the  faculty  of 
observation  to  remain  in  abeyance.  There  are  five  great 
powers  that  the  rahat  possesses  : — 1.  Irdhi,  or  the  power  of 
working  miracles;  he  can  rise  into  the  air,  overturn  the 
earth,  or  arrest  the  course  of  the  sun.  IS,  The  power  to  hear 
all  sounds,  from  whatever  being  proceeding.  S.  The  power 
to  know  the  thoughts  of  other  beings.  4.  The  power  of 
knowing  what  births  were  received  in  former  ages,  5,  The 
power  of  knowing  what  births  will  be  received  by  any  being 
in  future  ages.  But  all  rahats  do  not  possess  these  powers 
in  an  equal  degree  of  perfection.  The  rahat  is  subject  to 
bodily  pain ;  nevertheless,  his  mind  is  free  from  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  pain,  such  as  agitation,  sorrow,  or  unsub- 
missiveness ;  as  the  trunk  of  the  tree  remains  unmoved  in  the 
storm,  though  the  brBnchos  may  be  subject  to  violent  oecil- 
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lations.  This  higli  state  of  privilege  was  Bometiines  received 
in  an  instant ;  as  when  the  ascetic  Nigrodha  became  a.  rahat 
whilst  his  hail  was  being  cut  off  to  prepare  him  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  priesthood.  Sut  in  other  cases  it  required  a 
long  and  laborious  exercise  of  disciphne ;  the  facility  of  ac- 
quirement being  ruled  by  the  amount  of  merit  received  in 
former  births.  In  the  earher  ages  of  Budhism,  the  rahatship 
was  attained  by  females.  At  his  death,  the  rahat  invariably 
enters  nirw&na,  or  ceases  to  exist.  As  the  cause  of  re-pro- 
duction, karma,  is  destroyed,  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to 
enter  upon  any  other  mode  of  existence ;  the  concretive  power 
tliat  binds  together  the  dements  of  existence  is  now  wanting ; 
the  effect  ceases,  firom  the  eTanishment  of  the  cause.  To 
make  a  false  profession  of  the  attainment  of  rahatship  is  one 
of  the  four  crimes  that  involve  permanent  exclusion  irom  the 
priesthood. 

III.  The  moment  that  man  loses  the  aid  of  induction,  and 
enters  into  the  unseen  world,  his  littleness  becomes  manifest ; 
and  yet  in  no  department  of  investigation  has  he  pursued  his 
course  with  more  complacency,  or  allowed  his  imagination  a 
revelry  more  nnrestrained.  But  the  bolder  the  ffight  he  has 
taken,  the  less  has  he  brought  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
tliose  who  have  listened  to  his  reveries ;  as  all  his  creations 
are  only  a  repetition  of  what  any  one  may  see  in  the  every- 
day world  i  or  they  are  airy  nothings ;  or  Uiey  are  an  un- 
natural jumble  of  things  that  have  no  affinity,  and  can  never 
be  really  conjoined.  New  arrangements  he  can  form;  and 
when  he  has  accomphshed  this  simple  task,  he  beguiles  him- 
self into  the  belief  that  he  has  emanated  a  new  existence. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  part  of  heathenism  that  is  less  inte- 
resting than  its  description  of  other  worlds ;  and  in  no  light 
does  it  appear  so  absurd  as  in  its  accounts  of  the  creatures 
by  which  they  are  inhabited.  The  Pas^Budhas  and  rahat* 
■re  equally  partakers  of  humanity;  but  we  must  now  pass 
on  to  the  consideration  of  the  unearthly  and  the  monstrous. 

The  d^was  of  Budhism  do  not  inhabit  the  d^wa-lokas  ex- 
clusively, as  in  tlie  world  of  men  there  are  also  d^was  of 
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trees,  rocks,  and  tlie  elements.  They  resemble  the  samts  of 
the  Bomaniats,  or  the  kindred  dii  minores  of  a  more  ancient 
feith,  as  they  are  beings  who  were  once  men  but  are  now 
reaping  the  reward  of  their  prowesa  or  Tirtue.  They  re- 
side in  a  place  of  happiness ;  but  do  not  possess  the  higher 
attributeB  of  divinity.  They  receive  birth  by  the  appari- 
tional  form,  are  subject  to  various  passions,  and  in  size  are 
more  than  colossal  (2).  Their  number  must  be  incalculable 
by  the  numeration  of  mortals ;  as  many  myriads  of  myriads 
are  represented  as  being  present  when  Gotama  delivered 
the  discourse  called  Maha  Samaya^  in  the  hall  of  Xutig&ra, 
near  his  native  city  of  Kapilawastu.  When  the  acquisition 
of  merit  in  previous  births  has  been  small,  the  d^was  be- 
come subject  to  fear  as  they  approach  the  period  in  which 
they  are  to  pass  into  some  other  mode  of  existence.  Thus 
Sekra  himself,  the  ruler  of  Tawutis4,  previous  to  the  occa- 
sion upon  which  he  heard  the  sacred  bana  &om  the  lips  of 
Gotama  (by  which  he  received  merit,  and  thereby  a  pro- 
longation of  the  period  of  his  reign),  became  greatly  sorrowftil 
when  he  reflected  that  he  was  about  to  leave  the  pleasures  he 
had  so  long  enjoyed.  But  the  d^waa  who  possess  a  greater 
share  of  merit  are  free  irom  fear,  as  they  know  that  when 
they  are  re-bom  it  will  be  in  some  superior  state  of  exist- 
ence. 

The  functions  of  the  d^was  are  of  varied  character,  and  in 
some  instances  inconsistent  with  the  powers  attributed  to  "  the 
three  gems."  They  endeavour  to  prevent  the  acquirement 
of  merit  by  those  whom  they  fear  will  supplant  them  in  the 
possession  of  the  various  pleasures  and  dignities  they  respec- 
tively enjoy  (S).  They  take  cognizance  of  the  actions  of  men, 
as  we  learn  from  the  legend  of  the  guardian  deities(4).  They 
sympathize  with  those  who  act  aright,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
nobleman  Wis&kha  (5) ;  and  punish  those  by  whom  they 
themselves  are  injured  (6),  or  those  who  insult  and  persecute 
the  faithful  (7). 

The  grand  principles  of  Budhism  would  be  complete  with- 
out the  existence  of  any  other  orders  of  being  beside  those 
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that  inhabit  oiu  earth,  and  ate  perceptible  to  the  Benses ;  and 
it  would  agree  better  with  the  genius  of  the  system  pro- 
pounded by  Gotama,  to  auppoae  that,  like  other  sceptics,  he 
believed  in  neither  angel  uor  demon,  than  to  imagine  that 
the  accounts  of  the  d^was  and  other  supernatural  beings  we 
meet  with  in  works  called  Budhietical  were  known  at  its  first 
promulgation.  All  the  accounts  of  his  interviews  with  d^was 
and  brahmasj  as  well  as  those  which  represent  these  agencies 
as  listening  to  his  words  and  doing  him  homage,  must,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say,  have  been  the  product  of  a  more  recent 
age.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  enunciated  the  mun- 
dane system  now  attributed  to  him,  and  have  spoken  of  other 
worlds,  which  his  disciples  peopled  with  imaginary  beings, 
in  deference  to  vulgar  prejudice  or  fi-om  pride  of  office, 
making  them  ancillary  to  the  exaltation  of  the  sage  in  whose 
glory  they  so  lai^ely  participated.  There  is  the  greater 
reason  to  believe  that  tMs  class  of  legends  has  been  grafted 
upon  Budhism  &om  a  foreign  source ;  as  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  may  be  traced  to  opinions  that  are  common  to  almost 
every  school  that  arose  among  the  Hindus  in  the  period  that 
succeeded  the  age  of  Gotama.  We  have  a  similar  process  in 
the  hagiology  of  all  the  ancient  churches  of  Christendom ; 
and  in  the  traditions  of  the  Jews  and  Mussulmans,  which 
came  not  irom  the  founders  of  the  systems,  but  firom  the 
perverted  imaginations  of  their  followers  in  after  days. 

In  some  instances  the  names  of  the  d^was  and  brahmas  are 
the  same  as  those  we  meet  with  among  the  records  of  Brah- 
manism ;  but  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  confound  the 
religion  of  the  Fitakas  with  that  of  the  Pur&nas.  Budhism 
knows  nothing  of  an  infinite  nihility  like  Brahm ;  nor  of 
Brahma,  the  creator,  Vishnu,  the  preserver,  or  Siva,  the  de- 
stroyer. Maha  Brahma  is  simply  the  nder  of  a  brahma-loka. 
Sekra  is  the  d^wa  most  frequently  introduced  into  the  tales 
and  legends  with  which  Budhistical  works  abound ;  but  he 
is  represented  rather  as  being  the  servant  of  the  faithful, 
than  as  receiving  their  adoration  or  as  the  object  of  their 
prayers.     The  honour  that  the  Budhists  who  best  understand 
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their  religion  pay  to  the  d^vas  is  extremely  mull.  The 
priests  believe  themselves  to  be  higher  than  the  most  exalted 
of  these  celestial  agencies.  There  are  d^wfilas  (places  of 
worship  dedicated  to  the  d^tras)  in  nearly  every  village  in 
the  Singhalese  provinces  of  Ceylon ;  but  there  are  few  in- 
stances, if  any,  in  which  a  temple  is  dedicated  to  any  d^wa 
who  IB  prominently  mentioned  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Budhists ;  which  is  an  additional  proof  that  the  whole  system 
is  an  unauthorised  adjunct,  being  either  engrafted  upon 
Budhism  firom  the  practices  of  the  Brahmans,  or  brought 
down  &om  the  times  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  bana 
into  Ceylon.  The  further  we  go  back,  and  the  more  respect- 
able our  authority,  the  less  we  find  of  the  d^was;  and  in 
many  instances  their  introduction  is  so  clumsily  brought 
about,  and  their  design  so  apparent,  as  not  to  deceive  any 
but  the  most  unre£ective  mind. 

There  is  httle  to  excite  the  afiection  of  men  for  the  d^was, 
beyond  the  sympathy  that  one  inteUigence  feels  for  another. 
The  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  brought  before 
them  as  possessing  mighty  and  mysterious  powers ;  or 
as  exercising  a  genial  influence  in  some  particular  depart- 
ment of  human  economy ;  or  as  the  inventors  of  some  art, 
science,  or  instrument  that  ministers  to  the  general  comfort. 
But  the  Bndhist  regards  the  world  as  being  under  the  go- 
Temance  of  an  authority  over  which  the  d^was  have  no  con- 
troul;  and  the  native  of  India  would  despise  rather  than 
reverence  the  being  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  """"^l 
exercises,  even  in  their  most  pleasing  or  beneficial  form.  The 
d^was  are  feared  rather  than  loved ;  and  if  their  aid  is  asked, 
it  is  in  sullenness  or  with  ill-concealed  contempt. 

In  many  of  the  accounts  that  are  given  ue  of  the  attempts 
c^  the  d^was  to  prevent  the  riahis  and  others  from  attaining 
the  high  rank  that  their  merit  would  ensure  Lf  permitted  to 
go  on  to  its  full  development,  we  have  a  parallel  to  the  envy 
with  which  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  looked  upon  the  advance- 
ment of  man  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  that  they  re- 
garded as  being  exclusively  their  own  heritage.     The  story 
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of  FrometheoB  was  of  most  terrible  import  to  all  who  wished 
to  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  common  mortality;  and  the 
lesson  it  teaches  is  heard,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  in 
almost  every  tradition  of  the  mythic  age. 

rV.  The  inhabitants  of  the  biahma-lokas  have  attained  to 
a  more  exalted  state  than  the  d^was.  In  the  worlds  in  which 
they  have  sensuous  enjoyment,  they  are  brighter  and  larger 
than  the  d^was,  have  a  larger  retinue,  more  extensive  riches, 
and  Hve  to  a  greater  age.  The  rtjpa  (the  aggregate  of  the 
elements  that  constitute  the  body)  of  the  Brahmas  differs 
from  that  of  men,  and  is  one  peculiar  to  themselves.  They 
are  insensible  to  heat  and  cold,  and  are  entirely  firee  from 
sexual  passion.  They  have  attained  their  present  state  of 
exaltation  by  the  exercise  of  the  rite  called  dhy&na ;  and 
when  the  age  allotted  to  them  has  passed  away,  they  may  be 
bom  as  men,  as  animals,  or  in  any  other  world.  In  some  of 
the  worlds  they  are  self-resplendent,  traverse  the  atmosphere, 
and  have  purely  intellectual  pleasures.  In  the  arllpa  worlds, 
four  in  number,  they  have  no  bodily  form.  In  all  the 
worlds,  except  one,  they  have  a  conscious  state  of  being ;  in 
one,  they  are  unconscious ;  and  in  another,  they  are  in  a  state 
"  not  fiilly  conscious,  nor  yet  altogether  unconscious." 

The  chief  of  the  brahmadokas,  Sampati  Maha  Brahma  (8), 
continually  exercises  the  four  following  voUtions:  1.  Of 
friendship ;  thus  wishing.  May  all  beings,  having  received 
the  same  merit  as  myself,  enjoy  an  equal  reward.  £.  Of 
compassion ;  thus  wishing.  Hay  all  beings  be  released  from 
the  four  hells,  and  become  happy.  8.  Of  tenderness ;  thus 
wishing.  May  all  who  are  bom  in  the  brahma-lokas  retain 
their  happiness  throughout  a  long  period.  4.  Of  equity ; 
thos  wishing.  May  all  beings  receive  the  reward  of  their  own 
proper  merit.  But  far  higher  than  the  Maha  Brahma  who 
exercises  these  volitions  is  the  lord  of  the  three  worlds, 
Bodha. 

V.  The  Gandh&rwas  reside  in  the  loka  called  Chaturma- 
Ur&jika.  Their  bodies  are  sixteen  yojanas  high.  They  are 
dwristers  and  musiciuis,  and  when  sent  for  they  caii  go  to 
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acy  liika  diat  they  may  minister  to  tlie  amuBement  of  tlie 
d^was. 

VI.  The  Ganmdas  hare  the  shape  of  immense  birds,  and 
are  represented  a^  being  great  enemies  to  the  n&gas. 

VII.  The  N&gas  reside  in  the  loka  under  the  Trikuta 
rocks  that  support  M^ni,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  world  of 
men.  They  have  the  shape  of  the  spectacle -snake,  with  the 
extended  hood  (coluber  n&ga);  bat  many  actions  are  attri- 
buted to  them  that  can  only  be  done  by  one  possessing  the 
human  form.  They  are  demi-gods,  and  have  many  enjoy- 
ments ;  and  they  are  usually  represented  as  being  favourable 
to  Budha  and  his  adherents ;  but  when  their  wrath  is  roused, 
their  opposition  is  of  a  formidable  character.  If  their  name 
be  derived  &om  the  root  n&ga,  a  mountain,  it  may  have  re- 
ference to  the  place  of  their  abode,  under  M^ru.  There  is 
a  race  of  people  called  N^as  residing  upon  the  elevated 
region  between  Assam  and  Manipur,  who  are  said  to  be 
universally  dreaded  for  the  devastations  they  commit  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
mythological  n&gas  may  have  had  their  origin  in  the  fears 
produced  by  the  ravages  of  the  ancient  mountaineers.  Ano- 
ther name  by  which  they  are  known,  nayAs,  bears  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  that  of  the  i-ijiStc,  naiades  of  the  Greeks, 
who  also  resided  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams.  "  As  vigilant 
as  a  nayd  who  guards  a  hidden  treasure,"  is  a  common  ex- 
pression, giving  to  these  beings  the  same  office  that  is  borne 
by  the  genii  of  the  Arabs.  Even  in  England  there  is  a 
current  opinion  that  near  abbeys  and  other  old  places  there 
are  treasures  watched  over  by  snakes. 

VII.  The  Yak&s  are  not  to  be  classed  with  devils,  though 
this  is  their  popular  designation.  They  are  beings  whose 
karma  has  placed  them  in  the  situation  they  now  occupy  in 
the  scale  of  existence ;  but  many  of  their  acts  might  be  at* 
tributed  to  the  d^was,  as  many  of  the  acts  of  tixe  d^was 
might  be  attributed  to  them,  without  any  appearance  of  im- 
propriety (9).  The  Singhalese  have  a  great  dread  of  their 
power,  and  in  times   of   distress  the   yakaduri,  or   devil- 
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dancer,  is  almost  inrariably  called  upon  to  overcome  their 
malignitj  by  Us  chaimts  and  charms  ;  but  these  practices  re- 
ceire  no  sanction  from  Gotama,  and  in  some  instances  are 
condemned,  especially  when  the  life  of  any  animal  is  offered 
in  sacrifice.  Though  some  of  them  are  malignant,  and  reject 
the  aathority  of  their  ruler,  "  even  as  in  the  kingdom  of 
Magadba  the  thieTes  rebel  against  the  king  and  his  ministers," 
their  enmity  is  to  be  overcome  by  exorcism  not  by  sacrifice. 
The  dwelling-place  of  the  yak&s  is  not  in  the  narakas ;  so 
that  they  are  not  spirits  condemned  to  ceaseless  torments  like 
the  devils  of  revelation ;  they  are  found  in  the  earth,  and  in 
the  waters,  and  form  one  section  of  the  guards  round  the 
mansion  of  Sekra.  They  marry,  and  delight  in  dances, 
songs,  and  other  amoBemento ;  their  strength  is  great ;  and 
some  of  them  are  represented  as  possessing  splendour  and 
dignity.  There  are  instances  in  which  they  have  entered  the 
paths  that  lead  to  nirw&na ;  and  in  one  birth,  after  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  Budhaship,  Gotama  was  himself  a  yak&. 
AAer  his  reception  of  the  Budhaship,  there  came  to  him  one 
night,  when  his  residence  was  on  the  eagle-peak  near  Raja- 
l^aha,  the  guardian  deities  of  the  four  quarters,  attended  by  a 
large  retinue.  "  Some  of  the  yakis  worshipped  him  and  sat 
down ;  others  sat  down  after  having  had  pleasing  conversa- 
tion with  him ;  others  merely  bowed  themselves  with  elevated 
clasped  hands  and  sat  down;  some  announced  their  names 
and  race ;  and  others  sat  down  in  silence.  When  they  were 
seated,  their  great  ting,  Wessawano,  thus  addressed  Budha : 
There  are,  my  lord,  some  demons  of  great  power  who  are 
opposed  to  Budha,  and  others  who  are  attached  to  him; 
there  are  some  demons  of  the  middle  order  who  are  opposed 
to  Budha,  and  some  who  are  attached  to  him ;  there  are 
some  demons  of  the  lowest  order  who  are  opposed  to  Budha, 
and  some  who  are  attached  to  him.  What  is  the  reason, 
my  lord,  that  many  demons  are  opposed  to  Budha  ?  Budha, 
my  lord,  has  preached  abstinence  {torn  destroying  life,  from 
theft,  from  lewdness,  from  lying,  and  from  intoxicating 
drinks,  which   cause  irreligion.      Many  demons,  my  lord^ 
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do  not  abstain  from  destroying  life,  from  theft,  from  lewd- 
ness, from  lying,  and  Scorn  intoxicating  drinks  whicK  catue 
irreligion,  and  they  are  dissatisfied  and  displeased  with  these 
doctrines.  My  lord,  there  are  disciples  of  Budha  who  reside 
in  solitary  parts  of  forests,  &ee  from  noise  and  tumnlt,  in 
quiet  and  retirement,  remote  from  men.  In  those  retired 
places  demons  of  great  power  reside,  who  are  opposed  to 
the  doctrines  of  Budha.  Therefore,  my  lord,  to  placate 
them,  learn  the  &t&n&tiya  defence,  or  pirit,  hy  which  the 
priests  and  priestesses,  the  male  and  female  (lay)  disciples, 
may  be  preserved,  defended,  kept  free  from  harm,  and  live 
in  peace.  Budha  silendy  consented  to  his  request  Then 
the  great  king,  Wessawano,  perceiving  that  Budha  tdlently 
consented,  spake  the  it&a&tijA  defence."  Afrer  it  had 
been  recited,  the  demon  king  declared,  that  "  if  any  priest 
or  priestess,  male  or  female  disciple,  fitUy  and  perfectly 
learn  this  defence,  none  of  the  amanusa  (not-men),  no  male 
or  female  yak&,  &c.,  will  approach  him  with  an  evil  desi^, 
whether  walking,  standing,  sittiog,  or  reclining." — Eev.  D. 
J.  Gogerly,  Ceylon  Friend,  iii.  21. 

IX.  The  Khumhandas,  who  guard  the  palace  of  Sekra 
on  the  south,  are  monsters  of  immense  size  and  disgusting 
form. 

X.  The  AsuTB  reside  under  M4ru  (10).  There  were  for- 
merly contests  carried  on  between  them  and  the  d^was  of 
Tawutis&,  but  when  Manam&nawakayi  became  S^ra,  they 
were  finally  defeated,  and  from  that  time  have  been  kept  in 
subjection.  The  four  guardian  deities  of  that  loka,  with 
their  attendants,  are  appointed  to  their  respective  offices  that 
they  may  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  asurs. 

There  are  many  allusions,  even  in  the  most  sacred  of  the 
P&li  writings,  to  the  seizure  of  the  sun  and  moon  by  die 
asurs  Bfihu  and  K4tu.  In  the  performance  of  the  pirit  ex- 
orcism, the  following  extract,  entitled  Chanda  Pirit,  or  the 
Moon's  Protection,  is  read  from  the  Pitakas : — "  Thus  I 
heard.  Budha  resided  in  the  garden  of  Anathapindika,  in 
Jatswany,  near  Sawatti.     At  that  time  the  god  Chanda  (the 
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moon)  was  seized  by  tlie  asm  R&hu  (i.e.  the  moon  was 
eclipsed).  Then  the  god  Chanda  remembering  Budha,  at 
that  moment  spake  this  stanza :  O  conquering  Badha,  I  adore 
thee  I  thou  art  perfectly  &ee  firom  evil !  I  am  in  distress ;  be 
thou  my  refdge !  Then  Budha  spake  this  stanza  to  the  aaur 
B&hu  on  behalf  of  the  god  Chanda :  R&hu !  Chanda  has 
taken  refuge  in  the  holy  Tat&gata.  Release  Chanda  I  Budha 
compassionates  the  world.  Then  the  asur  R&hu  released 
the  god  Chanda,  and  immediately  fled  to  Wepachitti  (the 
chief  of  the  asurs)  and  stood  trembling  and  a&ighted  by  his 
ode;  when  Wepachitti  addressed  Rihu  in  the  following 
ttanza :  B4hu,  why  did  yon  suddenly  release  Chanda  ?  why 
have  you  come  trembling  and  stand  here  adirighted  ?  My 
head  (replied  Rihu)  would  have  been  split  into  seven  pieces ; 
I  diould  have  had  no  comfort  in  my  life  ;  I  have  been  spoken 
to  by  BudKa  in  a  stanza ;  otherwise  I  would  not  have  released 
Chanda." — Gogerly ;  Ceylon  Friend,  ii.  828.  There  is  a 
sinular  narrative,  entitled  Suriya  Pint,  or  the  Sun's  Pro- 
tection. 

The  aaura  have  been  compared  to  the  Titans  and  Giants  of 
the  Greeks,  as  in  stature  they  are  immensely  greater  than 
any  other  order  of  being  ;  and  as  they  are  connected  with 
eclipses  and  made  war  with  the  d^waa,  there  appears  to  be 
some  ground  for  the  comparison ;  it  being  generally  agreed 
that  the  giants  were  personifications  of  the  elements,  and  that 
their  wars  witli  the  gods  refer  to  the  throes  of  the  world  in 
iti  state  of  chaos. 

XI.  The  R&kshas  resemble  the  yak&s ;  but  they  have  not, 
like  them,  the  power  to  assume  taij  shape  that  they  choose. 
When  appearing  to  men,  they  must  assume  their  own  proper 
form.  They  live  principally  in  the  forest  of  HimiJa,  and 
feed  on  the  flesh  of  the  dead,  whether  of  beasts  or  of  men. 

XII.  The  Pr^taa  inhabit  the  Likfaitarika  naraka  (11). 
In  appearance  they  are  extremely  attenuated,  like  a  dry  leaf. 
There  are  some  pr^tas  that  haunt  the  places  near  which  they 
had  formerly  lived  as  men  j  they  are  also  found  in  the 
■nhnrba  of  cities,  and  in  places  where  four  ways  meet. 
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XIII.  Tlie  inLabitants  of  the  Naiakas  endure  iuteiue 
nusery ;  and  it  was  declared  by  Gotama  that  those  who  trans- 
gress the  precepts  will  be  bom  in  these  worlds  (IS).  To  tell 
the  fearfolness  of  their  affliction  is  difficult ;  it  is  like  the 
joining  together  of  all  evil  things ;  it  is  not  possible  rightly 
to  declare  it.  A  priest  having  asked  Gotama  to  explain  it  by 
comparison,  the  sage  proceeded  thus : — "  A  man  who  has  com- 
mitted some  great  offence  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
king,  who  commands  that  early  in  the  morning  he  shall  be 
pierced  by  a  hundred  spears.  This  is  done ;  but  at  noon  the 
monarch  is  told  that  the  criminal  etiU  lives  ;  he  is  astonished 
to  hear  it,  but  commands  that  he  be  pierced  by  a  hundred 
more.  In  the  evening  he  is  told  that  he  is  not  yet  dead,  and 
he  commands  that  the  punishment  be  repeated.  Thus  the 
criminal  is  pierced  by  SOO  spears.  Can  that  which  he  en- 
dures therefrom  be  understood  ?"  The  priest  repUed,  "  The 
pEun  produced  by  one  single  spear  would  be  exceedingly 
severe  ;  how,  then,  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  understand 
the  pain  that  would  be  produced  by  the  piercing  of  SOO 
spears?"  After  receiving  this  reply,  Budha  took  up  a 
handful  of  small  pebbles  from  the  ground,  and  said  we  might 
affirm  that  the  great  Him&la  is  ten,  twenty,  or  a  thousand 
times  larger  than  those  stones  ;  but  that  it  would  not  be  an 
adequate  comparison.  "  In  like  manner,"  he  continued,  "  as 
this  handful  of  stones  is  inadequate  to  show  forth  the  extent 
of  the  great  Him&la,  so  is  the  pain  produced  by  the  piercing 
of  SOO  spears  inadequate  to  show  forth  the  greatness  of  the 
misery  of  the  narakas." 

The  other  beings  that  are  introduced  as  living  in  diff^ent 
regions  and  worlds  are  mere  deformitieB ;  and  are  presented 
before  us  in  all  their  repulsiveness,  without  any  equivalent 
to  the  covering  with  which  the  Greeks,  in  their  more  culti- 
vated ages,  invested  beings  who  in  their  original  shape  were 
equally  monstrous.  The  fallen  spirits  that  lead  men  captive 
at  their  will  have  seized  upon  that  creative  power  which, 
when  the  offspring  of  a  hope  founded  on  the  word  of  God, 
was  intended  to  impart  the  power  to  man  to  build  unto  him- 
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self  a  heaven  worthy  of  hia  residence  when  his  intellect  shall 
become  mighty  as  that  of  the  seraph ;  and  they  have  made  it 
fiamCjOut  of  the  disjecta  membra  of  things  visible  and  creatures 
existent,  regions  and  races  of  being  that  cannot  possibly  have 
an  antitype  in  any  world.  These  wUd  fantacies  are  to  the 
Epirits  that  have  drawn  them  forth  as  the  laughter-moving 
comedy  in  the  great  drama  of  man ;  but  to  the  thoughtful 
mind  they  tell  of  the  degradation  of  our  species,  and  fastly- 
fiowing  tears  are  their  proper  accompaniment. 


1.   JTu  Pati  Sadhat. 


Before  this  privilege  can  be  obtained,  there  must  have  been  the 
practice  of  the  paratmi&s,  or  prescribed  virtues,  during  two  asankya- 
kap-lakshas  ;  as  in  no  other  way  can  it  be  acquired.*  There  aie 
Eve  things  necessary  to  its  reception.  He  who  leceives  it  must  be 
a  male,  and  not  a  person  in  whom  the  two  sexes  are  conjoined  ;  he 
must  have  seen  a  supreme  Budha  (in  some  previous  birth),  a  Pasfe- 
BudLa,  or  a  rahat ;  he  muat  have  exercised  faith  in  the  exalted  per- 
sonage thus  seen ;  and  he  must  have  desired  the  same  office.  It  is 
equally  necessary  that  he  be  born  of  one  of  the  three  superior 
casles,  OS  he  can  belong  to  no  other ;  and  that  he  appear  at  the 
period  when  the  age  of  man  is  of  the  same  length  as  is  requisite 
for  ibe  birth  of  a  supreme  Budha.  The  Pase-Budha  can  visit  the 
golden  cave  in  the  forest  of  Himala,  and  can  keep  the  poya  festivals 
at  the  manjusa  tree  in  the  same  forest. 

2.  TheDiwa*. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  d^wa-lokas  are  all  twelve  miles  in  height. 
When  B6dhisat  was  in  Tusita,  he  had  a  crown  four  miles  high  ;  he 
had  also  si]Lty  wagon-loads  of  gems  and  jewels,  all  other  kinds  of 

■  The  word  p>cIich£ko,  derived  from  pati-£kan,  bv  pennutation  of  letters 
MQtneted  into  pachch£ka  ajid  pacbcn£  (in  SingnaleBe,  pnsf)  siKiiifiei, 
inoed  front  unit)'  (with  aapreme  Budhabood)  :  and  is  a  teim  applied  to  an 
inferioi  being  or  Mint,  who  is  never  co-existent  with  s  supicme  Sudha,  an 
he  iionly  numiieiited  during  the  period  iatervcninE  between  the  nibb^a  of 
one  and  the  advent  of  the  BuccciKliiiz  supreme  Budha,  and  attains  nibbbna 
"ilhout  lisiiu  to  supreme  Budhahood. — Tumour's  Mahawaaso. 
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treasures,  and  a  kela  of  beautiful  attendants.  In  one  of  onr  years 
the  dewas  breathe  216  times,  which  is  18  times  in  one  of  oar 
months,  and  once  in  100  hours.  In  one  hundred  of  oui  years  they 
eat  once. 

3.  The  Legend  of  Lomata  Kdsyapa. 
There  was  a  rishi  called  Lomasa  Eisyapa  who  kept  the  precepts 
GO  perfectly  that  the  throne  of  Sekra  became  warm  (which  was  sn 
indication  that  his  exalted  office  was  in  danger).  When  the  dews 
looked  to  see  what  was  the  reason  of  this  occurrence,  and  dis- 
covered it,  he  resolved  that  tie  would  try  to  set  aside  the  merit  of 
the  rishi.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to  the  palace  of  the  king  of 
Benares,  and  appeared  to  the  monarch  as  he  was  reclining  upon  a 
coach,  saying,  "  I  am  Sekra ;  if  you  would  become  lord  of  the 
whole  earth  you  must  entreat  the  rishi  K&syapa,  now  living  in  die 
forest  of  Uim&la,  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  from 
the  elephant  downwards."  The  king  accordingly,  by  the  beating 
of  the  city  drum,  found  out  a  hunter  who  knew  the  way  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  rishi,  with  whom  he  sent  the  noble  Saiha.  On 
arriving  at  the  place,  he  requested  in  the  king's  name  that  he  would 
offer  the  sacrifice  ;  but  Lomasa  Kfiayapa  replied  that  he  would  not 
thus  relinquish  the  merit  he  had  gained  by  the  observance  of  the 
precepts,  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  world.  After  this  Sekra  again 
appeared  to  the  king,  and  recommended  him  to  send  hb  daughter 
Chandrawati-d^wi  to  make  the  same  request.  In  consequence  of 
this  advice,  the  princess  was  arrayed  in  the  moat  beaudful  manner, 
and  sent  to  the  forest  under  the  care  of  the  same  noble,  who  said 
to  the  rishi  that  the  king  would  give  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
and  the  half  of  his  kingdom,  if  he  would  offer  the  sacrifice.  At 
the  sight  of  the  princess  the  rishi  forgot  the  obligations  by  which 
he  was  bound,  and  was  willing  to  accompany  her  to  the  city.  On 
their  arrival,  the  animals  were  all  assembled  in  the  place  of  sacri- 
fice ;  but  when  he  lifted  up  the  knife  to  slay  the  elephant,  the 
affrighted  beast  cried  out,  and  all  the  rest  joined  in  the  lamentation. 
This  brought  the  rishi  to  his  senses ;  and  throwing  down  the  knife, 
he  fied  at  once  to  the  forest,  where  he  accomplished  the  requisite 
amount  of  merit,  and  was  afterwards  bom  in  a  brahma-loka.  This 
rishi  was  the  B6dhi8at  who  afterwards  became  06tama  Budha ;  but 
as 'he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  temporary  madness  when  Be 
thus  resolved  upon  taking  life,  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  declaration 
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tliat  in  ever;  biith  be  received  as  a  human  being,  be  v 
all  Benlieiit  existence. 


4.    Tktfour  Guardian  Diwas. 

^Vben  Sekra  ia  seated  upoa  bia  throne,  called  Dharmma,  in  the 
hall  of  Suddharmma,  on  the  atawaka  (the  eighth  day  after  the  new 
and  full  moon)  the  scribes  of  the  foar  guardian  d^was ;  on  the  day 
of  the  new  moon,  the  sons  of  the  four  d^was  ;  and  on  the  day  of 
the  full  moon,  the  d&was  themselves  ;  coming  to  tbe  earth,  observe 
in  all  places  the  following  circumstances  :  "  To-day  so  many  men 
have  observed  the  p6ya  (or  sacred  day)  ;  so  many  women  have  at- 
tended to  the  ordmances ;  by  so  many  persons  the  threefold  pro- 
tective formulary  has  been  repeated ;  so  many  assist  their  parents  ; 
so  many  render  the  due  honours  to  the  chiefs  of  their  clan ;  eo 
many  offer  flowers  and  lamps  in  their  places  of  worship ;  po  many 
say  bana,  hear  bana,  or  invite  others  to  hear  it ;  so  many  make 
ofierings  to  the  digobas,  the  sacred  trees,  and  the  images  of  Budha ; 
so  many  perform  righteous  acte  with  the  body,  the  speech,  and  the 
mind ;  and  so  many  perform  the  ten  virtues."  These  things  being 
written  in  the  golden  books  with  vcrmillion,  the  hooks  are  de- 
livered to  the  children  of  the  four  guardian  deities ;  the  children 
give  them  to  W^samana  (the  master  of  the  revels),  who  hands 
them  over  to  Panchasikha  (the  vizier  or  prime  minister  of  Sekra, 
who  has  five  heads,  or  faces) ;  and  by  him  they  are  presented  to 
Matali  (the  charioteer  of  Sekra),  who  gives  them  to  Sekra.  If  the 
persons  upon  earth  who  acquire  merit  are  few,  the  books  of  record 
are  small  in  size ;  if  many,  they  are  large.  When  the  books  are 
small,  all  the  dewas  observe  the  circumstance  and  exclaim,  in 
sorrow,  "  The  beings  upon  earth  who  acquire  merit  are  few ;  the 
□arakas  will  he  filled,  and  the  dewa-lokas  will  not  be  replenished." 
When  the  books  are  large,  they  exclaim,  "  The  beings  upon  eailh 
pass  their  time  in  the  observance  of  the  precepts,  and  procure  an 
abundance  of  merit;  the  narakas  will  be  depopulated,  and  our 
celestial  worlds  will  be  filled."  The  illustrious  d6was  who  have 
acquired  merit  upon  earth  during  the  appearance  of  a  Budha,  ex- 
claim in  rapture,  "  We  shall  have  joy."  Then  Sekra,  ascending 
bia  throne  of  flowers,  sixteen  miles  high,  lakes  the  books  into  his 
hands,  and  reads.  If  he  reads  in  a  low  tone,  the  d^was  can  hear 
it  to  the  distance  of  twelve  yojanas  ;  if  in  a  high  tone,  it  is  heard 
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by  all  the  d^was  in  Tawutisi  to  the  distance  of  10,000  70Ja]ias.  Id 
this  manner,  when  Sekra  has  assembled  the  d^was,  and  seated  him- 
aelf  in  the  ball  of  Suddharmma,  these  are  the  principal  acts  of  the 

four  guardian  deities;  tbey  come  to  the  earth,  observe  the  merit 
acquired  by  men,  and  having  recoided  it  in  the  golden  books,  pre- 
sent them  in  the  manner  now  declared  to  Sekra ;  tbey  are  an  assist- 
ance to  the  vorld,  and  perform  many  other  acts  of  a  similar  cha- 

5.  I7te  FkUhJia  Priett, 

The  was  a  nobleman  in  Pelalup,  called  Wis&kha,  who  hafing 
heard  of  the  fame  of  Ceylon,  and  of  the  privileges  there  enjoyed, 
gave  all  he  possessed,  though  his  wealth  was  immense,  to  his  family, 
except  one  single  piece  of  gold,  which  he  tied  in  the  comer  of  his 
garment,  and  went  to  the  sea-side  that  he  might  embark  for  the 
island.  But  as  he  had  to  wait  a  whole  month  before  he  found  a 
ship  going  in  that  direction,  he  began  to  trade  with  his  money ;  and 
at  the  time  of  embarking,  through  bis  great  skill  as  a  merchant,  he 
had  gained  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  With  this  sum  he  arrived 
at  Tambrapamna  (Ceylon),  and  afterwards  went  to  the  city  of 
Anui4dhapnra,  where  he  solicited  admission  into  the  priesthood, 
firom  the  inmates  of  the  principal  wihira.  But  when  they  per- 
ceived the  wealth  he  had  brought,  they  told  him  that  as  the  priests 
could  not  make  use  of  money  he  had  better  dispose  of  it  previous 
to  admission.  Upon  hearing  this  he  threw  it  down  into  the  midst 
of  the  court.  He  was  then  admitted  to  the  noviciate,  and  five 
years  afterwards  to  the  order  of  upasampadi.  After  this  he  went 
from  one  wih&.ra  to  another,  rcmaiiting  four  months  at  each  place, 
and  exercising  the  form  of  meditation  called  maitri-bbiwani.  One 
day,  after  performing  this  exercise,  be  said  aloud  in  the  forest,  "  1 
have  perfectly  kept  the  obligations  since  I  became  a  priest,  and 
therefore  a  great  reward  awaits  me."  Afterwards  he  went  towards 
the  wih4ra  of  Eitulpaw  ;  but  on  coming  to  a  place  where  four  ways 
met,  he  was  in  perplexity  as  to  which  vras  the  right  path,  until  the 
diwa  of  a  neighbouring  rock  stretched  forth  a  hand,  and  said,  "  In 
this  direction."  Having  remained  at  the  wih&ra  four  months,  he 
thought  of  departing  on  the  following  morning.  But  in  the  night, 
as  he  was  walking  in  the  ball  of  ambulation,  he  saw  a  d^wa  near 
the  steps  at  the  entrance,  weeping.  On  asking  who  be  was,  he 
said  that  he  was  the  d^wa  who  resided  in  the  tree  midhita,  near 
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that  place.  The  priest  then  enquired  why  he  vept,  and  he  said, 
*'  Whilst  yon  have  remained  here,  the  priests  haTe  been  at  peace 
with  each  other ;  fant  when  you  depart,  they  will  agtun  begin  to 
qnarrel;  therefore  I  weep."  The  priest,  listening  to  the  complaint 
of  the  dfiwa,  tesolved  not  to  leave  the  wihiro,  and  abode  there  until 
he  attained  niiwina. 

6.  Th«  VnfortumU  Priett. 

There  was  formerly  in  Ceylon,  in  the  province  of  Ruhuna,  a 
wihira,  or  temple,  called  Kahiran&ga,  in  which  a  number  of  priests 
resided,  one  of  whom  was  indifferent,  and  absent  in  mind.  Un- 
known to  the  rest  of  the  agsocia^on,  this  negligent  priest,  to  suit 
his  own  purpose,  cut  down  a  ni'tree,  that  grew  within  the  sacred 
enclosure,  which  was  the  residence  of  a  dfewa.  The  d^wa  resolved 
upon  revenge,  but  knew  that  he  conld  only  accomplish  it  by  prac- 
tiaing  some  artifice.  He  therefore  caused  the  priest  to  dream  that 
something  very  fortunate  was  about  to  happen  to  him.  Not  long 
after,  the  dewa  appeared  to  him  in  his  own  shape,  and  in  seeming 
grief  said  to  him,  "  In  seven  days  a  great  calamity  will  happen  to 
you,"  The  priest  enquired  what  it  was;  and  he  said,  "In  seven 
days  your  great  benefactor,  tbe  king  of  the  city,  will  die  ;  and  you 
are  required  to  announce  the  event  to  the  people."  The  citizens, 
on  receiving  this  intelligence,  as  the  priest  without  hesitation 
obeyed  tbe  command  he  had  received,  began  to  lament  greatly. 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king,  and  he  enquired  tbe 
cause.  Upon  being  informed,  be  said  that  if  the  priest  had  de- 
clared tbe  truth,  the  ciUzens  must  reward  him  accordingly ;  but 
that  if  the  announcement  was  false,  he  would  himself  know  how  to 
deal  with  the  traitor.  The  seventh  day  arrived,  and  passed  away, 
without  any  misfortune  happening  to  the  lung ;  and  he  therefore 
gave  orders,  on  tbe  eighth  day,  that  tbe  priest  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  city,  and  deprived  of  bis  arms  and  legs.  By  ttus  means  the 
priest  died,  and  his  next  birth  was  in  a  place  of  misery.  (^Sad^arm- 
maratnatdri). 

1.  Th»  Legtndt  of  Kitawachm  and  Nalikira. 

At  the  time  that  Sarabhanga  B6dhisat  was  tbe  chief  of  a  company 
of  ascetics,  one  of  his  followers,  Kisawacba,  left  the  Qiwulu  forest, 
near  the  river  06dawari,  where  the  frateraiiy  resided,  and  took  up 
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bis  abode  in  a  grove  belonging  to  Dondakf,  who  reigned  in  the  dt; 
of  Ehumbiwati,  in  KUinga.  It  happened  in  the  conne  of  time, 
that  500  courtezans  passed  tHroagh  the  city,  in  gaj  procession ;  and 
the  people  flocked  in  anch  numbers  to  see  them,  that  the  street  at 
the  city  was  completely  filled.  The  crowd  was  observed  bj  tlie 
king  from  the  nppei  story  of  his  palace,  and  when  he  learnt  that  it 
was  caused  by  the  beauties  of  the  city,  he  was  offended  that  they 
should  thus  seek  to  captivate  the  people,  and  commanded  that  thcj 
should  be  dismissed  from  their  office.  One  day,  when  the  same 
courtezans  were  walking  in  the  royal  garden,  Ihey  saw  the  ascetic, 
Kisawacha,  his  face  covered  with  h^r,  and  his  beard  flowing  orer 
his  breast ;  and  as  if  they  had  been  polluted  by  the  sight  of  this 
miserable  object,  they  called  for  water  to  wash  their  eyes,  and  spat 
upon  the  ascelJc's  body.  Soon  afterwards  they  were  restored  to 
their  office,  and  concluded  that  this  good  fortune  had  happened  to 
them  in  consequence  of  their  having  spat  upon  Kisawacha.  About 
the  same  time  the  pui6hita,  or  vizier,  lost  his  office ;  but  he  went  to 
the  courtezans  and  asked  them  by  what  means  they  had  regained 
the  king's  favour ;  and  when  they  told  him  tJiat  it  was  through 
nothing  else  but  their  having  spat  upon  a  miserable  ascetic,  he  went 
to  the  garden,  and  did  the  same.  The  king  then  remembered  that 
he  had  dismissed  the  brahman  without  having  properly  enquired 
into  his  case,  and  commanded  him  to  be  restored;  so  he  concluded 
that  he  also  had  been  assisted  through  the  insult  he  had  shown  to 
the  ascetic.  By  and  bye  some  of  the  provinces  rebelled  against  the 
king,  who  collected  an  army  to  quell  them.  The  brahmari  went  to 
him,  and  said  that  if  he  wished  to  conquer  bis  enemies,  he  must 
spit  upon  an  ascetic  who  was  in  his  garden,  as  it  was  by  this  means 
he  and  the  courtezans  had  been  restored  to  favour.  The  king 
took  this  advice,  and  went  to  the  garden,  accompanied  by  his  conr- 
tezans,  all  of  whom  spat  upon  the  ascetic  ;  and  an  order  was  given 
to  the  warders  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  the  palace  who 
had  not  previously  done  the  same.  A  noble  who  heard  of  the  in- 
dignity went  to  Kisawacha,  cleansed  hja  body  irom  the  filth,  and 
gave  him  other  garments ;  after  which  he  enquired  what  would  be 
the  punishment  of  the  king,  in  consequence  of  the  crime  that  had 
been  committed.  To  this  enquiry  he  replied,  that  the  d^was  were 
divided  in  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  some  were  determined  that  the 
king  alone  should  suffer ;  dtbers  that  the  king  and  the  people  should 
be  punished  in  common ;  whilst  others  were  resolved  upon  the  en- 
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tire  deatiuction  of  the  country.  But  he  aho  informed  the  coble, 
tbkt  if  the  king  would  come  and  oak  bu  forgiTeness,  the  threalened 
olamitiea  would  be  arerted.  The  noble  therefore  went  to  the  king 
and  made  known  to  him  what  was  taking  place  ;  but  as  he  refused 
to  liaten  to  bis  advice,  he  reiigned  hia  office ;  after  which  he  again 
went  to  the  ascetic,  who  recommended  him  to  take  all  he  had  and 
go  to  some  place  at  the  distance  of  seven  days'  journey  fram  the 
city,  as  it  would  most  assuredly  be  destroyed.  The  king  fought  his 
enemies,  and  conquered  them ;  and  on  the  day  on  which  he  returned 
to  the  city  it  began  to  lain,  so  that  the  people  were  led  to  remark 
that  he  had  been  fortunate  from  the  time  he  spat  upon  the  ascetic. 
The  dewas  then  rained  flowers,  money,  and  golden  ornaments,  at 
which  the  people  were  still  more  pleased ;  but  this  was  succeeded 
by  a  shower  of  weapons  that  cut  their  flesh ;  then  by  showen  of 
white  burning  charcoal,  that  emitted  neither  smoke  nor  flame,  which 
was  ancceeded  by  a  foil  of  stones,  and  then  by  sand  so  fine  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  np  in  the  hand,  which  continued  to  fall  until  it 
coTered  (be  whole  country  to  the  depth  of  87  cubits.  The  ascetic, 
the  noble,  and  a  certain  merchant  who  received  merit  through  the 
assistance  he  rendered  to  hia  mother,  were  the  only  persons  saved. 
{Amdwatura). 

In  a  former  age,  Nalikera  reigned  in  E41inga,  and  at  the  same 
time  500  brahmanical  ascetics  took  np  their  abode  in  the  forest  of 
Him&la,  where  they  lived  upon  fruits,  and  dressed  themselves  in 
the  bark  of  trees  ;  but  they  had  occasionally  to  visit  the  villages,  in 
order  to  procure  salt  and  condiments ;  and  in  the  course  of  their 
wandCTiugs  they  came  to  E&linga.  The  people  of  the  city  gave 
them  what  they  required,  in  return  for  which  they  said  bans  ;  and 
the  citizens  were  so  much  captivated  with  what  they  heard,  that  they 
requested  them  to  remain,  and  say  bans  in  the  royal  garden.  The 
king  observing  a  great  crowd,  enquired  if  they  were  going  to  some 
theatrical  exhibition;  but  he  was  informed  that  they  were  going  to 
hear  bana,  upon  which  he  resolved  that  he  also  would  be  present. 
Whan  the  brahmans  heard  that  the  king  had  arrived,  they  appointed 
one  of  their  cleverest  speakers  to  officiate.  The  bana  was  on  the 
subject  of  the  five  sins,  and  the  consequences  of  committing  them 
were  set  forth ;  such  as  hirth  in  the  form  of  worms,  beasts,  or 
asurs,  or  in  hell,  where  the  misery  will  have  to  be  endured  during 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  These  things  were  like  an 
iron  piercing  the  ears  of  the  king,  and  he  resolved  that  he  would 
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have  his  revenge.  Al  the  conclusion  he  invited  the  brahmans  to  a 
repast  at  the  pakce ;  but  before  their  arrival  he  commanded  his 
servants  to  fill  a  number  of  vessels  with  filth,  and  cover  them  with 
plantain  leaves.  The  brahmane,  on  their  way  to  the  place  of  refec- 
tion, said  among  themselves  that  as  they  were  about  to  receive  food 
at  the  palace,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  be  very  circnm- 
apect  in  their  behaviour.  When  all  were  ready,  the  leaves  were 
taken  from  the  vessels  at  the  king's  command,  and  the  stench  was 
most  offensive ;  but  he  further  insulted  the  brahmans  by  saying, 
"  As  much  as  you  please  you  may  eat,  and  as  much  as  you  like  yon 
can  take  home,  as  it  is  all  provided  for  you  alone.  You  derided 
me  before  tlte  people,  and  this  is  your  reward."  So  saying,  he 
ordered  his  ruffians  to  take  them  by  tbe  shoulders,  and  hurl  them 
down  the  stairs,  that  had  previously  been  smeared  with  honey  and 
the  gum  of  the  kumbuck  tree,  so  that  tbey  speedily  slid  to  the 
bottom,  where  they  were  attacked  by  fierce  dogs.  A  few  attempted 
to  make  their  escape,  but  they  fell  into  pits  that  had  been  dng  t« 
entrap  them,  or  were  devoured  by  the  dogs.  Thus  perished  the 
whole  of  the  £00  brahmans  ;  but  for  this  crime  the  dewas  destroyed 
the  country  by  causing  the  nine  kinds  of  showers  to  fall,  until  a 
space  of  60  yojanas  was  covered  with  sand  to  the  depth  of  87 
cubits.     (Amitnalura). 

8.  Sampali  Maka  Brahma. 

The  ruler  of  the  brahma-lokas  is  192  miles  high ;  his  foot  is  30 

miles  long ;  from  his  elbow  to  the  tip  of  bis  finger  is  48  miles ;  his 

span  is  S4  miles  ;  Us  robes  are  256  miles  in  length  ;  and  he  can 

illumine  10,000  sakwalas  at  once,  by  the  stretching  forth  of  hia 


9.  Tht  Yahdt. 

There  are  Yak4s  in  the  world  of  men  as  well  as  those  which 
reside  upon  M4m.  They  die  here,  and  passing  away  from  the  state 
of  a  yaki,  receive  some  other  birth ;  but  theit  dead  bodies  ate 
never  seen,  nor  is  any  stench  from  them  ever  perceived.  The 
reason  is,  that  they  assume  the  appearance  of  dead  chamelions, 
worms,  ants,  grasshoppers,  serpents,  scorpions,  centipedes,  or  some 
bird  or  beast. 

In  the  time  of  Ootama  Budha  there  resided  a  merchant  at  Sun4- 
paranta,  who  was  called  Punna;  but  he  embraced  the  priesthood, 
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and  became  a  rahat.  After  his  attainment  of  this  high  state,  800 
of  hU  former  associates  embarked  od  a  distant  Toyage,  vrith  bia 
younger  brother  at  their  head,  who  had  preriouBly  taken  upon  him- 
self  the  five  obligations.  Bnt  the  merchants  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  and  were  carried  along  until  they  arrived  at  a  certain  island. 
In  the  morning  they  set  about  preparing  their  food,  bat  could  find 
no  kind  of  fuel  except  red  sandal-wood,  as  then  were  no  other 
treea  in  the  forest.  One  of  them,  when  this  was  discovered,  said  to 
his  companions,  "  We  may  go  further,  but  can  find  nothing  more 
valuable  than  red  sandal- wood;  so  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  beave 
our  present  cai^  overboard,  and  load  our  ship  with  this  timber, 
four  inches  of  which  are  worth  a  lac  of  treasure."  The  others 
were  willing  to  follow  this  advice,  and  many  trees  were  cut  down. 
But  there  were  yakas  in  that  island,  who  became  angry  with  the 
merchants  for  destroying  their  habitations,  as  they  thus  invaded 
their  rights.  They  would  have  killed  the  intruders  at  once,  but  for 
the  stench  that  was  to  be  apprehended  ftem  their  dead  bodies  ;  and 
they  Uierefore  resolved  upon  punishing  them  after  they  had  re- 
embarked.  For  this  purpose  they  rused  a  violent  storm,  and 
appeared  to  the  mariners  in  frightful  shapes,  so  that  they  became 
greatly  afraid,  and  each  one  cried  to  his  d6was ;  but  the  younger 
brother  called  for  the  assistance  of  Punna,  the  rahat.  This  was 
perceived  by  Punna,  who  went  to  their  assistance  through  the  air; 
and  when  the  yakas  saw  him  coming,  they  became  afimd  in  their 
torn,  and  fled  away.  After  encouraging  the  mariners,  he  asked 
them  to  what  port  they  were  going,  and  when  they  said  their  own, 
he  directed  the  head  of  the  vessel  towards  it,  and  conveyed  them 
thither  by  his  supernatural  power.  When  their  families  were  in- 
formed of  what  had  occurred,  they  all  received  the  five  obligations 
from  Punna.  They  were  desirous  to  present  a  portion  of  the  sandal- 
wood to  the  rahat,  but  he  told  them  to  erect  therewith  a  residence 
for  Budha.  After  its  completion,  the  teacher  of  the  three  worlds 
viiutcd  the  place,  and  there  remained  several  days,  preaching  to  the 
people.*     {Amdwatura.) 

■  Brahma  put  forth  in  darkness  beinn  emuciale  with  hunger,  of  hideous 
upects,  and  with  long  beards.  Those  beings  hsatencd  to  the  deity.  Huch 
of  Aem  as  exclaimed,  Oh  preserve  ua !  were  thence  called  rikshawaa  (from 
r^kaha,  to  preserve)  :  others,  who  cried  out.  Let  us  cat,  were  denominated 
from  that  eiprewion  yokBhos  (firom  yaksha,  to  eat). — Wilson's  Vishnu  Pu- 
rina.    The  word  yaksha  may  hava  Bomc  affinity  to  the  Hebrew  rp,  to  lay 
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The  asuTB,  who  reside  under  Maha  Meru  •  are  of  immense  size. 
Rahuia  76,800  miles  high  ;  19,200  miles  broad  across  the  shoulders; 
hia  head  is  14,500  miles  round  ;  hia  forehead  ia  4,800  miles  broad; 
from  e;e-brow  to  eye-lnow  measures  800  miles  ;  his  mouth  is  3,200 
miles  in  size,  and  4,800  miles  deep ;  the  palm  of  his  hand  is  5,600 
miles  in  size;  the  jointG  of  his  fingers,  800  miles;  the  sole  of  hia 
foot,  12,000  miles  ;  from  his  elbon  to  the  tip  of  his  finger  ia  19,200 
miles  ;  and  with  one  finger  he  can  cover  the  sun  or  moon,  so  as  to 
obscure  their  light. 

11.  ThePritat. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  L6k4ntarika  naraka  are  pr^tas.  Their  bodies 
are  twelve  miles  high,  and  they  have  very  large  nails.  On  the  top 
of  the  head  there  ia  a  mouth,  about  the  size  of  a  needle's  eye. 

In  the  world  of  men  there  ia  a  preta  birth  called  Nijhamatanhi. 
The  bodies  of  these  pretas  always  bum.  They  continually  wander 
about,  never  remaining  in  any  one  place  a  longer  period  than  the 
snapping  of  a  finger.  Tbey  live  thus  an  entire  kalpa.  Tbey  nevet 
receive  food  or  water,  and  weep  without  intermisuon.  All  beings 
except  the  Bodhisats  receive  this  birth,  at  some  period  or  other  of 
their  exlatencc. 

In  this  world  there  ia  also  the  preta  birth  called  Khuppipfisa. 
These  pr4taa  have  heads  144  miles  in  size,  tongues  that  are  80  miles 
long,  and  their  bodies  are  thin,  but  extremely  tall.  For  the  space 
of  a  Budhantara  tbey  do  not  receive  food  or  water.  Were  they  to 
attempt  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  ocean,  it  would  disappear  to 
them,  as  if  it  were  dried  up.  Were  a  tishi  to  try  to  pour  all  Hie 
water  of  the  five  great  rivers  into  their  mouths,  before  tbey  could 
taste  a  drop  of  it,  it  would  be  dried  up,  by  the  beat  proceeding  from 
their  bodies.  All  beings  except  the  fi6dhiBat8  are  subject  to  the 
miseriea  of  this  birth. 

•  "The  (Tamul)  nations  of  Ceylon  believe  tliin  in  the  earliest  ware  of  the 
gttde,  three  of  the  peaks  of  Maha  Meru  were  thrown  down  and  driven  to 
different  parts  of  the  world  :  one  of  them  is  Konigwara-parwatiya,  or  Trin- 
comalcG,  which  thenceforth  become,  equally  with  Kailaso,  the  ab<>de  of  Stva." 
— Forb^'  Ceylon.  The  Sindu tradition  ia  of  aeomewhat  different  charactc>r. 
"  At  the  marriaee  of  Shivu  and  Paimtcc  all  the  gods  were  prceent.  and  the 
heavens  were  left  empty.    Seizing  this  opportunity  Puvunu,  the  eod  of  the 


-inds,  flew  to  Sumeru,  broke  liie  summit  otthc  _._ , 

the  sea,  when  it  became  the  island  of  LanlU  (Ceylon)."— Waid's  Hindoos. 
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There  is  the  prita  birth  called  K&lakaojaha.  ThAe  pretas  con- 
tiaiiallj  chaae  aad  malm  each  other  with  Bre  and  shining  weapons; 
uid  this  birth  is  received  by  all  beiaga  except  the  B6dhiiat9. 

The  pretaa  may  receive  food  and  drink  from  their  relatives  ;  who 
can  further  benefit  them  by  performing  acts  of  merit  In  their  name, 
suck  aa  the  giving  of  food,  alms-boivls,  &c.  to  the  priests.  But 
there  are  many  pr^tas  who  have  so  much  demerit  that  they  cannot 
in  this  way  be  assisted ;  still,  though  the  act  be  of  no  benefit  to  the 
pittas,  it  is  to  the  person  who  performs  it.  The  pr4tas  derive  no 
beoefit  from  the  weeping  and  lamentation  of  their  relatives,  and  it 
is  no  advantage  to  them  when  their  merits  are  proclaimed. 

A  pr^ti,  who  had  two  sons,  one  day  left  them  near  the  gate  of  the 
city  of  Anoradhapora,  whilst  she  roamed  througb  the  streets  to  seek 
food.  The  sons,  seeing  a  priest  about  to  enter  the  city  to  receive 
alms,  requested  that  if  he  met  with  their  mother  hs  would  inform 
her  tbat  they  were  very  hungry.  The  priest  asked  bow  he  was  to 
know  their  mother,  when  they  described  her  to  him,  and  gave  him 
a  certain  root,*  by  which  he  would  acquire  the  power  of  seeing  the 
pretas.  On  entering  the  city  he  saw  many  thonsaods  of  these 
beings,  so  that  his  progress  through  tbe  city  was  greatly  impeded, 
as  he  bad  to  step  on  one  side  continually  to  let  tbe  pretas  pass  bim. 
At  last  he  met  the  mother,  who  was  seeking  offal  in  the  street  of 
(be  butchers,  and  be  delivered  to  her  tbe  message  from  her  sons. 
On  hearing  it,  she  enquired  bow  he  conid  see  her,  when  he  informed 
her  of  tbe  root ;  but  out  of  compassion  she  snatched  it  from  his 
band,  as  she  knew  that  by  its  influence  he  would  see  so  many  pre- 
tas as  to  be  prevented  from  seeking  alms,  and  thus  have  to  return 
home  without  food. 

12.  7%t  InhaUianU  of  ikt  NaraJuu. 
Tbe  beings  who  seize  upon  the  damned  have  bodies  twelve  miles 
in  size ;  they  take  a  Same  in  their  right  band,  and  strike  their  vic- 
tim, after  which  they  lash  him  with  an  equal  flame,  held  in  the  left 
hand.  If  be  has  taken  life  in  a  former  birth,  or  committed  any 
other  great  crime,  be  must  remain  in  the  uaraka  until  he  has  re- 
ceived the  entire  punishment  that  is  due.  The  tormentors  throw 
bim  down  on  the  iron  floor,  and  cleave  bim  with  an  axe.     They 

•  TliB  toots  of  oert^n  trees  arc  generally  regarded  as  liBvinp  great  power 
O'er  demons.  The  root  baaras  was  supposed  b  j  the  Jews  to  dnve  them  away 
ban  Hit  uck.— Josei^os,  De  Bell,  Jud.  vii.  6. 
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fasten  him  witft  his  feet  upwards  and  head  downwards  to  a  chariot 
of  Rre,  and  urge  him  onward  with  a  red-hot  goad.  He  ascends  in 
the  flame,  and  is  then  cast  down  ;  he  is  enclosed  in  the  Lohokumba 
liell ;  he  b  covered  all  over  with  foam,  like  a  groin  of  rice  in  the 
oven;  be  ie  now  up,  now  down,  and  now  on  one  side  ;  and  he  dies 
not  until  the  panishment  he  must  receive  for  his  demerit  is  com- 
plete. {Bdla-pandhila-tilra-ianni.) 

It  was  declared  by  Budha,  that  if  any  one  were  to  attempt  to 
describe  all  the  misery  of  all  the  narakas,  more  than  a  hundred,  or 
even  a  hundred  thousand  years,  would  be  required  for  the  recital. 

The  beings  in  the  narakas  endure  much  sorrow  ;  they  suffer  much 
pain ;  every  member  of  the  body,  throughout  all  its  parts,  is  ex- 
posed  to  an  intense  fire  ;  they  weep,  and  send  forth  a  doleful  lamen- 
tation ;  their  mouths  and  faces  arc  covered  with  saliva ;  they  are 
crushed  by  an  insupportable  affliction ;  they  have  no  help ;  their 
misery  is  incessant ;  and  they  live  in  the  m.idst  of  a  fire  that  is 
fiercer  than  the  sun-beam,  raging  continually,  casting  forth  flames 
above,  below,  and  on  the  four  sides,  to  the  distance  of  100  yojanas. 

Yet  even  these  miserable  beings  are  afraid  of  death,  although 
this  fear  arises  ixom  no  love  they  have  to  the  place  of  torment; 
from  this  they  wish  to  be  released.  In  what  way,  is  it  asked  ?  A 
man  is  esposed  to  darker  from  a  snake,  an  elephant,  or  a  lion,  or 
some  punishment  awarded  by  the  king ;  from  this  he  wishes  to  be 
released,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  fears  death.  Again,  a  mas 
has  a  dangerous  tumour,  which  the  surgeon  is  prepared  to  remove 
by  the  application  of  caustic  or  the  use  of  some  sharp  instrument; 
this  man  wbbes  to  be  relieved  from  the  pain  of  the  tumour,  but 
still  dreads  the  operation.  Again,  a  poor  man  in  prison  is  sent  for 
by  some  great  ruler,  and  is  ushered  into  his  presence  that  he  may 
be  set  at  liberty;  this  man  wishes  for  liberty,  but  trembles  when 
entering  a  place  of  so  much  splendour.  Again,  a  man  is  bitten  by 
a  poisonous  serpent ;  he  falls  to  the  ground,  and  fosses  himself 
violently  from  side  to  side ;  another  man  who  sees  his  danger  pro- 
!i  him  a  charm,  (hat  the  force  of  the  poison  may  be 
when  coming  to  himself,  and  on  the  point  of  being 
cured,  he  is  afraid,  and  trembles ;  nevertheless  he  wishes  that  the 
cure  may  be  efiected.  In  like  manner  the  beings  in  the  narakas, 
tliough  they  have  no  satisfaction  in  the  situation  in  which  they  are 
placed,  like  all  other  beings,  fear  death.     {^MiUnda  Prtuna), 

Upon  one  occasion  Milinda  said  to  Nagas^na,  "  You  affirm  that 
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Ibe  fire  of  the  naiakss  ie  intensely  more  powerful  than  the  natural 
file  of  this  world  ;  if  a  small  stone  be  here  cast  into  the  fire,  it  will 
HDuin  a  vhole  day  without  being  consumed ;  hut  if  a  rock  as  large 
aa  a  house  be  cast  into  the  fire  of  a  naraka,  you  say  it  will  be  con- 
sumed in  a  moment :  this  I  cannot  believe.  You  say  again,  that  if 
B  being  is  cast  into  a  naraka,  he  will  remain  there  many  ages  with- 
out coining  to  destruction  :  this  also  I  cannot  belicTe."  Nagos^na 
replied,  "  How  so  ?  There  is  the  sword-fish,  the  alligator,  the 
tortoise,  the  peacock,  and  the  pigeon ;  these  all  eat  stones  and 
gravel ;  but  by  the  power  of  the  digestive  fire  within  the  body  tbese 
Wd  substances  are  decomposed  ;  but  if  the  females  of  any  of  these 
reptiles  or  birds  become  pregnant,  is  the  embryo  destroyed  from  the 
umecause?"  Milinda:  "No."  Nigosena:  "Why?"  Milinda: 
"By  means  of  their  individual  karma  they  are  preserved."  Mi- 
linda :  "  So  also,  the  beings  in  the  narakas  are  preserved  by  their 
indiTiduoI  karma  during  many  ogee ;  they  are  there  bora,  arrive  at 
nalurily,  and  die.  Budha  has  said,  Priests,  so  long  as  the  karma 
of  a  being  in  a  naraka  continues  to  exist,  that  being  must  exist," 

There  were  five  persons  who  lived  in  the  time  of  G6lama  Budha, 
of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  they  went  to  a  naraka  : — 1.  The  noble 
Bhagineyya,  who  violated  the  chastity  of  the  priestess,  Upulwan. 
2-  The  brahman  M&gandhi,  who  reviled  Budha  during  seven  days. 
3.  Chincht,  the  female  who  was  instigated  by  the  ttrttakas  to  bring 
a  false  accusation  against  Budha,  in  the  presence  of  the  four  orders 
of  the  priesthood.  4.  Supra  Budha,  the  father-in-law  of  Budha. 
5.  Dewadatta,  the  son  of  Supra  Budha,  who  tempted  some  of  the 
folloiT^s  of  Budha  to  forsake  him,  and  fell  into  heresy. 
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THEIE  FALL  FROM  PURITY ;  AND  THEIR 

DIVISION  INTO  FOUR  CASTES. 

THS  BKABUUI  COMB  TO  INHABIT  THB  BARm,~TBBlB  ■PLBHDODn.^lTt  LOM.-TBI 
fOBHATIOH  OP  THB  SUN  AND  MOOK.— 


Nearly  all  the  ancient  nations  of  the  world,  of  whom  we 
have  any  record,  ctarj  back  their  origin  to  a  period  im- 
mensely remote ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  traditions  of  the  diluvian  age  must  then  have 
been  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men.  Noah  lived  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  and  Sbem  £ve  hundred  years  after  the 
flood.  Nimrod,  from  whom  was  "  the  beginning  of  the 
kingdom  of  Babel,"  was  the  great  grandson  of  Noah ;  and 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin 
from  Mizraim,  the  son  of  Ham.  The  founders  of  these 
kingdoms,  therefore,  conversed  with  men  who  had  seen  the 
flood,  and  who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  most  fearful  mun- 
dane convulsion  that  had  taken  place  since  the  fonnatioQ  of 
our  species.  Who,  in  the  days  of  his  childhood,  when  the 
mind  yearns  after  information  relative  to  the  past,  and  the 
strangest  fiction  is  received  as  sober  truth,  has  ever  listened 
to  the  tales  that  none  are  so  ready  to  tell  as  the  aged,  whether 
grandaire  or  gammer,  without  the  receiving  of  impressions 
which  the  experience  of  future  years  can  never  entirely  ob- 
literate 1  It  is  then  that  the  spirit  leaves  the  narrow  bound 
that  in  infancy  was  its  world,  and  breaks  away  into  other  re- 
gions ;  where  it  sees  that  which  was  before  invisible,  and 
hears  that  which  was  before  inaudible,  and  enters  upon  a 
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new  existence.  But  the  wildest  romance  ever  heatd  in  our 
day,  from  lips  all  garrulous,  must  be  poor  and  spiritlese  when 
compared  with  the  wondrous  revelations  that  the  members 
of  the  Noachic  family  could  impart ;  and  when  the  children 
to  whom  they  told  diem  grew  up  into  manhood,  and  wan- 
dered into  the  lands  where  they  founded  dynasties  and  esta- 
blished tingdoms,  all  these  tales  and  traditions  would  be 
cherished  in  the  memory,  increasing  in  extravagance  as  they 
went  on,  until  some  superior  mind  would  arise,  and  reduce 
them  to  order.  Thus,  from  that  which  in  its  origin  was  the 
simple  truth,  would  arise  the  legend,  the  myth,  and  the  chro- 
nological cycle  almost  limitless,  of  the  times  succeeding  the 
deluge.  Ilie  traditions  of  the  Budhists  are  in  unison  with 
this  order  of  development. 

In  the  agea  previous  to  the  present  Maha  Bbadra  kalpa,  a  kela- 
kksba  of  worlds  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  which  destracdon  the 
Great  Earth  was  included,  and  all  the  worlds  in  each  sakwala  from 
(he  Ajatak&sa  to  the  sixth  brahma-16ka,  Abhassaia ;  so  that  the 
vhole  space  was  void,  like  the  inside  of  a  drum.  But  hy  the 
onited  merit  of  all  sentient  existence,  the  rain  called  Saroarttha- 
kara,  (or  Sompattikara)*  M^gha,  began  to  fall.  The  drops  were  at 
first  in  size  like  a  grain  of  rice,  then  gradually  increasing  in  mag:- 
aitade  they  became  lar^  as  a  needle,  an  arrow,  a  bamboo,  an  areca, 
a.  palm,  four  miles,  and  eight  miles,  until  as  much  space  as  is  occu- 
pied by  a  kela-laksha  of  worlds  was  entirety  inundated.  Then,  by 
the  same  power,  a  irind  was  brought  into  existence,  which  agitated 
this  mighty  ocean,  until  the  whole  was  evaporated,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  which  composes  the  seas  of  the  earth  and  the  world  of 
waters  under  the  earth.  At  thb  time  the  whole  space  was  enveloped 
in  darkness.  The  monarchs  of  the  brahma-16kas,  comii^  to  see 
whether  the  lotos  was  fbrmed  that  indicates  whether  a  supreme 
Budha  will  appear  in  the  same  kalpa  or  not,  dispersed  the  darkness 
in  an  instant ;  when  they  beheld  five  flowers,  with  five  sets  of 
priestly  Tequisites  near  them ;  by  which  they  knew  that  the  kalpa 


vorid,  breathes  forth  heavy  clouds ;  and  those  colled  Samvartta,  resembling 
nst  elephants  in  bulk,  overspread  the  sk<^,  roaring  and  darting  LightningB. 
— Wilion's  Vishnu  Purina. 
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would  be  honoured  b;  the  presence  of  five  Budbas.  Then  taking 
the  five  lobes,  alms-bowls,  &c.,  they  returned  to  their  respective 
16ka8. 

On  the  destruction  of  the  previous  worlds,  the  beings  that  in- 
habited them,  and  were  in  the  possession  of  merit,  received  birth 
in  the  Abhasiiiara  brahma-loka ;  and  when  their  proper  age  was  ex- 
pired,  or  their  merit  was  insufficient  to  preserve  them  any  longer  in 
a  superior  world,  they  again  came  to  inhabit  the  earth.  It  was  by 
the  apparitlonal  birth  they  were  produced ;  and  their  bodies  still 
retained  many  of  tbe  attributes  of  the  world  from  which  ibey  had 
come,  as  they  subsisted  without  food,  and  could  soar  through  the 
air  at  will ;  and  the  glory  proceeding  from  their  persons  was  so 
great  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  sun  or  a  moon.  Thus,  no 
change  of  seasons  was  known;  there  was  no  difference  between 
night  and  day ;  and  there  was  no  diversity  of  ses.  Throughout 
many  ages  did  the  brabmas  thus  live,  in  all  happiness,  and  in 
mutual  peace,*  There  was  afterwards  the  formation,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  of  a  peculiar  substance  like  the  scum  (bat 
arises  upon  the  surface  of  boiled  Tnillt ;  but  it  was  free  firom  all  im- 
purity, as  the  virgin  honey  in  the  cell  of  the  bee.  This  attracted 
tbe  attention  of  one  of  tbe  brabmas,  who  took  up  a  little  of  the 
substance  with  his  finger,  and  applied  it  to  his  mouth ;  but  as  its 
tast«  was  moHt  delightful,  it  excited  the  wish  for  more ;  and  a  prin- 
dple  of  evil  was  now  first  manifested  among  the  beings  of  tbe 
earth,  who  had  hitherto  kept  themselves  pure.  Tbe  other  brahmas 
soon  began  to  follow  this  example  ;  by  which  the  glory  proceeding 
from  their  pursons  was  extinguished,  and  it  became  necessary  that 
a  sun  and  moon,  and  other  shining  bodies,  should  be  brought  into 
existence. 

The  whole  of  tbe  brahmas  assembled  together;  and  after  ex- 
pressing to  each  other  their  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  privilege* 
they  had  once  enjoyed,  they  determined  upon  forming  a  sun.  By 
the  power  of  their  united  karma  this  was  effected  ;  and  the  shining 
body  thus  produced  was  called  surya,  from  sura,  might,  and  wirya, 
energy.     The  name  of  Sun.day  was  given  to  the  day  upon  which 

•  "  The  bein^  who  were  created  by  Brahmli,  of  the  four  castes,  were  M 
first  endowed  with  righteouaneBs  and  perfect  faith ;  they  abode  wherever  they 
pleased,  unchecked  by  any  impedimeat ;  their  hearts  were  free  from  guile ; 
they  were  pure,  made  free  from  soil,  by  observaiice  of  sacred  institutes.  In 
their  Bdnctificd  minds Huri  dwelt  ■  """^  •!■".-  «  «.«  fliirt.!  ™r:»v  .-.^^.^^  ..,:.,^.- 
by  which  they 
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this  luminary  w&s  formed.  Before  tlie  assembly  had  dispersed,  the 
finn  went  down,  leaving  the  brahmas  again  in  darkness,  nhich  led 
them  to  resolve  that  another  light  should  be  formed.  By  their 
uniled  kaima  the  moon  was  then  produced ;  and  the;  called  it 
chuida,  from  channa,  thought  or  detennination,  because  the;  had 
delermined  upon  forming  it,  when  the  sun  went  down.  To  this 
day  they  gave  the  name  of  Monday.  Upon  the  five  subscqaenl 
dap,  they  caused  the  five  planets  to  appear  in  order,  viz.,  Kuja, 
Budha,  Guru,  Sekra,  and  Sseai ;  and  to  these  days  respectively  they 
gate  the  names  of  the  planets  thus  formed. 

When  the  hrahmas  had  been  long  accustomed  to  eat  the  terrene 
production,  their  skins  became  coarse ;  and  the  complexion  of  one 
was  light,  whiLit  that  of  another  was  dark.  This  produced  pride 
aad  contention,  by  which  the  substance  was  deprived  of  its  delicious 
flaronr,  and  in  time  enUrely  disappeared.  But  in  its  stead  there 
arose  a  kind  of  fungns,  in  taste  like  cream  mingled  with  butter,  by 
subsisting  upon  which  the  difference  in  their  complexions  was  in- 
creased, in  proportion  as  the  brahmas  partook  of  it  with  more  or 
\esi  avidity.  In  process  of  time,  the  fungus  also  disappeared,  and 
H-as  followed,  by  a  climbing  plant  called  badalata,  after  which  rice 
of  a  superior  kind  was  produced.  It  was  pure  as  a  pearl,  and  had 
no  outward  pellicle.  As  much  as  sufficed  for  the  day  was  formed 
ia  the  morniDg ;  and  at  night,  when  the  evening  meal  was  wanted, 
it  was  again  renewed.  By  subsisting  upon  the  rice,  the  apertures 
of  the  body  were  produced,  and  the  generative  powers  were  deve- 
loped; which  led  to  passion  and  sexual  intercourse.*  But  those 
who  had  preserved  their  purity  reproached  those  who  had  indulged 
their  passion,  and  drove  them  from  the  community  ;  by  which  the 
banished  brahmas  were  led  to  build  houses  as  places  of  conceal- 
ment  and  privacy.  They  then  became  too  indolent  to  fetch  each 
meal  as  it  was  wanted,  and  accordingly  at  one  journey  brought 
away  a.i  much  rice  as  sufficed  for  many  days.  By  degrees  an  outer 
iniegiiment  was  formed  upon  the  grain,  then  a  coarse  husk,  and  at 
last,  when  it  bad  been  cut  down  it  was  not  renewed.  This  loss  oc- 
casioned the  necessity  of  setting  limits  to  the  places  where  it  grew, 

*  Bardcsanes  in  the  second  century  taught,  that  tho  inhabitants  of  Ibe 
wortdcamcout  of  the  forming  hand  of  God  pure  and  incorrupt,  endued  with 
nbcil,  ethereal  bodies  and  spirica  of  a  celestud  natiue.  But  when  in  process 
of  tune,  the  prince  of  darknese  had  enticed  men  to  ain,  then  tho  Supremo 
Old  pcrmittM  them  to  &U  into  slugRiBh  and  gross  bodies,  formed  of  corrupt 
uattct  bf  the  evil  principle. — Mashoim,  Ecckii.  Hist. 
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that  each  one  might  know  his  own  portion.  But  Bome  of  the 
hrahmaB  became  discontented  with  what  they  received  as  their 
share ;  and  coveting  the  property  of  others,  they  began  to  make 
aggressions,  and  commit  theft.  Thus  arose  the  want  of  some  ad- 
ministration, by  which  the  lawless  could  be  restrained  ;  as  some  of 
the  brahmas  pelted  the  purloiners  with  sticks,  whilst  others  beat 
them  with  clubs. 

Then  the  brahmas  once  more  assembled,  and  said  to  one  of  th^r 
number,  "  From  this  time  forth  thou  shale  be  the  terror  of  the 
wrong-doer,  that  evil  may  be  eradicated  ;  and  we  will  give  thee  a 
portion  of  our  grain  for  aupport."  By  the  suffiragea  of  all  present 
this  individual  was  elected  to  be  the  supreme  ruler ;  on  which  ac- 
count he  was  called  Sammata  (the  appointed,  or  the  elect).  From 
the  power  he  exercised  over  the  cultivated  lands,  khettani,  he  was 
called  a  khattiyo,  or  kshatriya,*  and  his  descendants  retained  the 
same  appellation.  Thus  the  royal  race,  or  the  caste  of  warriora, 
was  produced. 

Among  the  brahmas  there  were  some  who,  on  observing  the  acts 
of  insubordination  that  were  committed  by  the  wicked,  thought 
within  themselves  that  it  would  be  proper  to  suppress  their  impious 
proceedings ;  on  which  account  they  were  called  brahmaa&,  sup- 
presaore. 

There  were  others  again  who  built  habitations,  and  became 
skilful  in  the  arts,  by  which  wealth  is  acquired,  on  which  account 
they  were  called  wessa ;  and  from  them  originated  the  waisj-as,  ta 
caste  of  merchants. 

Again,  there  were  other  brahmas  who  became  addicted  to  hunt- 
ing ;  whence  fhey  were  called  ludda,  or  sudda,  and  from  them  cane 
the  sudras. 

Thus  arose  the  four  great  castes ;  but  all  the  brahmas  were 
originally  of  one  race,  and  were  all  equally  illustrious.  From  each 
of  the  four  castes,  certain  individuals  repaired  to  the  ivildemess, 
and  became  recluaea,  on  which  account  they  were  called  sumano,  or 
sramanas,  ascetics. 

No  single  institution,  unless  that  of  slavery  is  to  be  ex- 
cepted, lias  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  the  interests 

"  A.  J.  Pott  supposes  Ihat  Sentcs  is  a  componnd  of  the  Zend  ksathi^ 
king  (with  the  loM  of  the  ()•  and  ksahya,  also  menning  king,  the  original 
form  of  shab. 
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of  our  species  than  that  of  caste.  It  is  found  in  the  earliest 
ages ;  it  was  then  ahnost  universal ;  and  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fiAy  millions  of  people  are  at  the  present  moment 
subject  to  its  power.  Whenever  we  thus  meet  with  the  an- 
cient and  the  universal,  we  are  led  to  seek  its  origin  in  Uic 
oldcBt  record  we  possess ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  we  are  disap- 
pointed in  oar  search.  Upon  the  important  subject  now 
under  review  we  meet  with  less  information  than  the  mere 
historian  wotdd  wish ;  but  if  I  mistake  not,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Bible  is  not  entirely  silent  respecting  it.  We  have 
evidence  that  before  the  flood  there  were  hereditary  distinc- 
tions among  mankind,  founded  upon  tiie  same  causes  whence 
caste  is  represented  by  the  Budhists  to  have  had  its  origin. 
There  was,  first,  a  distinctian  moral  and  religious  ;  "  the  sons 
of  God,"  on  the  one  aide ;  and  "  the  daughters  of  men,"  the 
children  of  an  evil  generation,  on  the  other.  There  was, 
secondly,  a  professional  distinction.  It  is  said  that  Abel  was 
"  a  keeper  of  sheep,"  and  that  Cain  was  a  "  tiller  of  the 
ground,"  BO  that  in  the  first  human  family  there  was  a  divi- 
sion of  labour ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  this 
distinction  was  hereditary  in  the  respective  households  of  the 
children  of  Adam  and  Eve,  nor  do  we  know  that  at  the  be- 
ginning each  branch  of  the  family  confined  itself  to  its  own 
productions  and  possessions,  as  the  product  of  their  labour 
may  have  been  brought  into  one  common  stock.  It  would 
appear  that  after  "  Cain  went  out  from  the  pieseuce  of  the 
Lord,"  his  former  occupation  was  continued,  as  God  said 
unto  him,  "  When  thou  tillcst  the  ground,  it  shall  not  hence- 
forth yield  unto  thee  her  strength." — Gen.  ir.  12.  This  may 
have  been  the  reason  why  Cain,  when  he  saw  that  the  ground 
be  attempted  to  cultivate  was  accursed,  abandoned  the  labour 
of  tillage,  and  "  builded  a  city."  It  is  said  of  Jabal,  who 
was  of  the  race  of  Cain,  that  he  was  "  the  father  of  such  as 
dwell  in  tents,  and  such  as  have  cattle,"  which  would  seem 
to  intimate  that  there  was  a  return,  on  the  part  of  certain 
families,  to  the  occupations  that  were  abandoned  by  the  rest 
of  their  race.     Another  individual,  of  the  same  race,  Jubal, 
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is  said  to  be  "  the  father  of  all  such  «s  handle  the  harp  and 
organ."  The  word  father  ia  here  supposed  to  mean  pro- 
genitor, which  would  lead  us  to  suppoee  that  the  profession 
was  continued  in  the  same  family ;  but  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  mean  only  originator,  teacher,  or  exemplar.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  all  these  inventions  are  attributed  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Cain.  The  restless  spirit  of  these  sons  of  men 
sought  out  new  sources  of  pleasure  and  amusement,  whilst 
the  sons  of  God  rested  content  with  the  peaceful  occupations 
of  their  ancestors.  I'he  antediluvian  record  is  brief,  espe- 
cially in  that  which  relates  to  social  existence ;  but  we  learn 
from  it  that  in  the  primitive  ages  there  were  among  the 
families  of  men: — 1.  AgriculturiBta,  Gen.  iv.  2.  2.  Shep- 
herds, Gen.  iv.  2.  S.  Citizens,  Gen.  iv.  17.  4.  Nomads, 
Gen.  iv.  30.  S.  Herdsmen,  Gen,  iv.  20.  6.  Musicians, 
Gen.  iv.  21.  7.  Artificers,  Gen.  iv.  22.  "We  might  draw  a 
great  number  of  inferences  from  these  premises,  if  such  a 
course  were  here  admissible.  There  must  necessarily  have 
been  other  occupations  in  addition  to  those  that  are  here 
enumerated,  and  some  kind  of  conunerce ;  as  the  artificers 
could  not  clothe  themselves  with  their  metals,  nor  could  the 
musicians  subsist  upon  the  mere  melody  of  their  instruments ; 
and  we  may  conclude  that  there  was  also  a  servile  class, 
working  for  hire,  or  Noali  would  not  have  been  able  to  build 
a  vessel  of  so  large  a  capacity  as  the  ark.  We  have  thus  the 
certainty  that  Noah  was  familiar  with  social  distinctions  of 
an  important  character ;  and  it  ia  probable  that  some  of  them 
were  hereditary. 

The  most  ancient  documents  that  speak  decisively  of  caste 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Hindus,  "  That  the  human  race 
might  be  multiplied,  the  supreme  ruler  caused  the  Brahman, 
the  Kshatriya,  the  Yaisya,  and  the  Sudra,  (so  named  ftom 
the  scripture,  protection,  wealth,  and  labour)  to  proceed  from 
his  mouth,  his  arm,  his  thigh,  and  his  foot."  In  the  J&ti- 
m&l&,  or  Garland  of  Classes,  the  subject  is  entered  into  more 
at  length.  "  In  the  first  creation,  by  Brahma,  Brahmnnas 
proceeded,  with  the  V^da,  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma.   From 
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his  arms,  Kshatriyas  sprung ;  so  from  his  thigli,  Vaisyas ; 
horn  his  foot  Sndras  were  produced :  all  with  their  females. 
The  lard  of  creation,  viewing  them,  said,  'What  shall  be 
your  occupations?'  They  replied,  'We  are  not  our  own 
masters,  oh  God  I  command  us  what  to  undertake.'  Viewing 
and  comparing  their  labours,  he  made  the  first  tribe  superior 
to  the  rest.  As  the  first  had  inclinatioa  for  the  divine 
sciences  (br4hma  v^da)  therefore  he  was  Br&hmana.  The 
protector  firom  ill  (kahayate)  was  Eshatriya.  He  whose 
profession  (v^sa)  consists  in  commerce ;  which  promotes  the 
success  of  wars,  for  the  protection  of  himself  and  of  mankind ; 
and  in  husbandry  and  attendance  upon  cattle,  he  called 
Vaisya.  The  other  should  voluntarily  serve  the  three  tribes, 
and  therefore  he  became  a  Sudra ;  he  should  humble  himself 
at  their  feet"*  There  was  casjte  also  among  the  Egyptians, 
Colchians,  Iberians,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Etrureans ;  and 
in  the  uew  world  it  was  found  among  the  Peruvians  and 
Mexicans. t  "  Wherever  tribes  are  mentioned,"  says  Nieb- 
tihr,  "in  ancient  history,  before  an  irresistible  change  of 
circumstances  led  to  democratical  institutions,  there,  so  far 
as  anything  can  be  discovered  of  their  nature,  a  difierence 
either  of  caste  or  of  national  descent,  is  clearly  apparent. 
The  former  existed  indisputably  among  the  earliest  Attic 
tribes,  which  must  be  conceived  to  have  been  anterior  to  the 
loaian  emigration,  the  nobles,  peasants,  and  crai^men :  it  is 
less  clear  in  the  four  Ionic  tribes."  Among  the  Spartans  this 
system  is  most  frequently  to  be  noticed.  Almost  all  their 
trades  and  occupations  were  hereditary,  as  those  of  cooking, 
baking,  mixing  wine,  flute-playing,  &c.+  The  kings  were 
supposed  to  derive  their  lineage  from  a  divine  paternity,  and 
nothing  but  a  divine  revelation  could  induce  them  to  step 
out  of  the  genuine  lineage  of  Euiysthenea  and  Prokles.  The 
denominations  of  the  four  Attic  or  Ionian  tribes  arc  supposed 
tc  have  referred  originally  to  the  occupation  of  those  who  bore 

•  Colcbrookc,  MisrdlnnooiiK  Essays,  ji.  178. 

t  Mill's  IlUtoi^  uf  Uiitish  luOia ;  WUkinsoa's  Anciunl  Egyptians, 

;  Uiiller'a  Dunuiia. 
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them.'  Throughout  the  Hellenic  world  there  were  hereditary 
customs,  tending  to  isolate  those  who  obaerved  them,  especi- 
ally in  reference  to  religion,  some  of  which  were  confined  to 
single  families,  and  others  to  one  particular  gena  or  tribe. f 
The  number  of  the  Egyptian  castes  is  variously  estimated, 
but  in  every  enumeration  the  priests  are  named  first,  and  next 
to  them  the  military.  Yet  if  it  be  true  that  when  a  lung 
was  elected  who  was  not  of  the  sacerdotal  tribe,  be  was  for- 
mally adopted  into  it,  the  caste  of  Egypt  must  have  been 
csentially  diiferent  to  that  of  India ;  where,  among  the 
Hindus,  a  change  of  caste  is  as  impossible  as  for  the  quad- 
ruped to  become  a  fish,  or  the  crawling  serpent  to  take  unto 
itself  wings  and  soar  towards  the  sun  as  an  eagle.  That  the 
Egyptians  had  the  power  to  change  their  caste  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  other 
castes  despised  the  swineherds  so  much  as  never  to  intermarry 
with  them ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  alliances  were 
possible  among  the  other  castes.  The  three  classes  of  society 
that  existed  among  the  Saxons  were  so  strongly  divided  by 
the  laws  of  caste  that  no  marriage  could  take  place  between 
persons  in  the  different  rnnlri  *  The  severest  penalties  pro- 
hibited intrusion  into  another  rank. 

The  establishment  of  caste  could  not  be  the  work  of  a 
moment.  For  a  length  of  time  after  the  principle  began  to 
be  manifested,  its  power  would  be  comparatively  trifling  and 
its  restrictions  few.     It  would  be  regarded  rather  as  tending 

•  Orote'g  History  of  Greece. 

t  "  In  the  BnctGnt  world  citizcnahip,  unlets  specially  conferred  ss  a  &vout 
by  some  definite  l»w  or  charter,  viaa  derivable  only  from  race.  The  deicen- 
dants  of  a  foreigner  remained  foreiKnerv  to  the  end  of  time  ;  the  eircumstBnce 
of  their  being  boru  and  bred  in  the  country,  wiis  held  to  make  no  change  in 
their  condition ;   community  of  place  could  no  more  convert  aliens  into 

citizens  than  it  could  convert  domestic  uni'mnla  into  men Citixcnship 

was  derived  from  race ;  but  distinctions  of  race  were  not  of  that  odious  and 
fantastic  character  which  they  have  borne  in  modem  times ;  they  implied 
real  differences,  often  of  tlie  most  important  kind,  religious  and  moral. 
Paiiiculai  races  worshipped  particular  gods,  and  in  a  paiticular  maimer. 
But  different  gods  had  different  attributes,  and  the  moral  aspect  thus  pre- 
sented to  the  contemplation  and  veneration  of  the  people,  could  not  but 

produce  some  effect  on  (he  national  characier Again,  particular  nmes 

had  particular  customs  which  affected  the  relations  of  domeetic  life  and  of 
public." — Arnold's  Thucydides. 

t  Smith's  Kcligion  of  Ancient  Britain. 
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to  mntual  advantage  in  the  eocial  economy,  than  as  necessary 
or  essential.  But  in  India  there  must  have  been  peculiar 
circumstances  that  favoured  its  development ;  and  when  the 
wearing  of  the  chain  had  become  familiar,  the  Brabmans 
rivetted  its  links  most  firmly  by  declaring  that  its  origin  was 
divine,  its  existence  coeval  with  man,  and  its  character  im- 
mutable. In  other  countries  there  arose  institutions  that 
acted  as  an  antagonist  to  this  principle ;  so  that  its  influence 
was  never  paramount,  and  in  time  it  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Brahmans  and  &e  Budhists  agree  as  to  their  estimate 
of  the  number  of  the  castes.*  In  the  antediluvian  age  we 
have  nothing  that  answers  to  this  fourfold  division ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  distinction  may  have  arisen  from  a  perverted 
account  of  the  solemn  prophecy  delivered  by  Noah  tetatiTe 
to  the  destinies  of  bis  children.  In  this  light  Noah,  who  in 
the  earlier  ages  must  have  been  regarded  by  all  mankind 
with  profound  reverence,  would  be  represented  as  adum- 
brating the  Kshatriyas,  or  the  race  of  the  kings ;  Shem, 
whose  *'  God  was  blessed,"  would  be  made  to  represent  the 
Brahmans,  or  the  race  of  the  priests  ;  Japhet,  "  dwelling  in 
the  tents  of  Shem,"  would  be  made  to  represent  the  Vaisyas, 
or  the  race  of  the  merchants,  wandering  &om  place  to  place, 
as  was  their  primitive  custom,  and  taking  up  their  abode  in 
other  lands  for  the  purposes  of  traffic ;  and  Ham,  the  father 
of  Canaan,  "  cursed,"  and  "  the  servant  of  servants  unto  his 
brethren,"  would  be  prominently  exhibited  as  the  exemplar 
of  the  Sudras,  the  servile  race.  * 

fPhen  we  name  the  Brahmans  as  the  sacerdotal  tribe,  we 
mnst  not  regard  them  as  directing  their  attention  to  religious 
duties  alone.  In  the  £rst  ages  we  have  no  instance  of  such 
a  restriction.  ITie  first  priest  of  whom  we  read,  Melchisedec, 
was  a  king  regnant.  Of  the  second,  Potipherah,  we  know 
only  his  name,  title,  and  place  of  residence  ;  and  though  he 


'  lo  Pcnia  thcro  was  u  similar  division  of  the  liuman  race.  "  The  whole 
BfBteok  of  Zoroaater  reposed  on  a  fuuifold  dlviBion  of  castes :  that  of  the 
priests,  the  waniore,  the  agricultutisW,  and  the  aitificers  of  -whatever  dcno- 
minalioa." — Zcnda vesta,  i.  HI. 
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ia  called  a  priest,  the  Chaldce  translator  renders  the  word  by 
J(3%  prince.  On  his  appointment  as  first  minister  of  the 
king,  Joseph  was  probably  admitted  into  the  eacerdotal 
tribe.  Among  the  Jews,  previous  to  the  time  of  David,  the 
high-priests  were  generally  considered  as  the  rulers  of  the 
people,  under  God  ae  the  supreme  monarch  of  Israel ;  and 
the  Levites  appear  to  have  exercised  an  inferior  authority  in 
the  provincial  towns.  There  are  also  instances  in  after  timo 
wherein  the  king's  ministers,  those  who  were  "  at  his  hand," 
are  called  priests.  2  Sam.  viii.  18 ;  xr.  23 ;  1  Kings  iv.  2 ; 
1  Chron.  xviii.  17.  The  priestly  office  waa  hereditary  after 
the  time  of  Aaron.  Even  in  countries  where  other  offices 
were  not  hereditary,  there  appears  to  have  been  something 
like  caste  among  those  who  occupied  this  position  in  the 
state ;  and  in  all  countries  where  caste  existed,  it  was  the 
most  notable  among  the  sages  and  priests.  The  high  priesU 
of  Hephaeatos  professed  to  have  registers  that  proved  their 
dignity  to  have  been  transmitted  through  841  generations, 
and  they  had  colossal  statues  of  this  number  of  individuals.* 
The  priests  among  the  Chaldaeans,  the  great  masters  of  astro- 
nomical science,  received  their  privileges  by  birthright  In 
many  families  of  seers  among  the  Greeks,  a  knowledge  of 
the  future  was  considered  to  be  hereditary.  And  even  in  our 
own  times,  especially  among  less  cultivated  tribes,  such  gifts 
as  second  sight  are  supposed  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to 
child.  In  the  ancient  legends  of  the  Budhists,  in  which 
Brahmans  are  frequently  introduced,  they  are  represented  as 
being  prime  ministers,  privy  counsellors,  philosophers,  sooth- 
sayers, conjurors,  astrologers,  fortune-teUers,  physicians,  and 
ascetics. t  It  was  acknowledged  by  Gotama  that  in  some 
ages  the  Brahmans  are  superior  to  the  Kshatriyas ;  and  if  a 
supreme  Budha  then  appears,  he  ia  bom  of  the  brahmanical 
caste.  It  is  said  in  the  Janawansa,  "  The  Brahmans  apphed 
themselves  to  study,  and  became  priests ;  or  they  assumed 

•  Herod,  ii.  82. 

t  The  priests  of  Egypt  resomblcd,  ininnnj  respects,  the  chBTDcter  given  of 
the  ancient  UrahinanB.  innsmuch  as  they  were  judges,  physiciims,  aiid  aativ- 
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the  office  of  preceptors  ;  and  some  of  them  maintained  them- 
selves hy  the  offering  of  sacrifices  and  oblations,  by  the 
practice  of  medicine,  or  the  consulting  of  the  planets.  They 
were  thus  the  professors  of  the  various  branches  of  science 
said  to  have  been  revealed  by  the  chief  Brahma,  from  whom 
all  the  sciences  are  supposed  to  be  derived,  such  as  astrology, 
magic,  astronomy,  &c."  In  the  Dasa-brahma-j&taka,  Gotama 
is  represented  as  relating  the  history  of  a  certain  noble,  Wid- 
hdra,  who  in  a  former  age  informed  Korawya,  king  of  the 
city  of  Indupat,  in  Kuru,  that  there  were  ten  kinds  of 
Brahmans.  "1.  There  are  Brahmans,*'  said  he,  "who  tie 
up  a  quantity  of  medicines  in  a  bundle,  and  put  them  in  a 
bag,  and  go  from  place  to  place,  proclaiming,  This  medicine 
ifl  good  for  stich  a  disease,  and  this  for  another.  They  also 
carry  about  with  them  different  kinds  of  oils,  and  proclaim. 
If  this  be  poured  into  the  nose  it  is  good  for  such  a  disease, 
and  this  for  another.  They  also  profess  to  drive  out  devils 
'by  mantras.  2.  There  are  others  who  leave  the  regular  ordi- 
nances of  Brahmanism ;  and  because  they  have  no  other 
mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  they  go  to  the  palaces  of 
kings  and  the  mansions  of  the  nobility,  where  they  piny 
upon  cymbals  and  sing  songs  for  the  amusement  of  the  great. 
At  times  they  only  employ  others  to  perform  the  same  ser- 
vices. S.  There  are  others  who  take  some  kind  of  vessel, 
with  which  they  approach  the  courts  of  kings ;  they  then  say, 
I  must  have  such  or  such  a  gift,  or  I  will  not  depart  hence  ; 
they  thus  force  from  the  kings  whatever  they  desire.  4. 
There  are  others  who  go  about  from  door  to  door  to  beg, 
appearing  like  a  tree  that  has  been  burnt  in  the  field  cleaied 
for  cultivation ;  with  long  hair,  dirty  teeth,  immense  nails, 
heads  covered  with  dust,  and  filthy  bodies,  5.  There  are 
others  who  go  about  as  merchants,  to  sell  different  kinds  of 
fiiiits,  honey,  &c.  6.  There  are  others  who  practice  agiicul- 
tare,  rear  cattle,  poultry,  and  slaves ;  who  give  much  wealth  as 
the  portion  of  their  daughters,  and  receive  much  when  their 
sons  are  married.  7.  There  are  others  who  tell  the  nekatiis, 
or  lucky  hours  ;  kill  animals,  and  sell  their  floteh  ;  and  follow 
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other  practices  of  a  similar  kind.  8.  There  arc  others  who 
carry  about  different  kinds  of  howls  and  other  utensils  to  sell ; 
they  also  remain  near  places  to  which  persons  are  accustomed 
to  resort  for  trade,  and  obtain  from  them  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  pieces  of  money,  for  escortii^  them  through  wild 
places ;  thus  they  gain  their  livelihood  after  the  manner  of 
men  who  break  into  houses  to  steal.  9.  There  are  others 
who  hve  like  the  savages  of  the  wilderness,  killing  and  eating 
the  flesh  of  hares,  guanas,  deer,  and  things  that  live  in  the 
water,  as  tortoises,  &c.  10.  There  are  others  who  profess  to 
be  released  from  evil  desire,  and  to  be  ready  to  release  others 
also.  On  account  of  their  wish  to  gain  abundance,  they  re- 
commend to  kings  to  present  the  sacrifice  called  y&ga ;  and 
if  a  king  can  be  found  willing,  they  place  him  upon  a  golden 
couch,  and  anoint  his  head  with  holy  water,  saying,  that  this 
will  take  away  the  consequences  of  his  sins ;  then  the  couch, 
and  the  carpet  upon  which  he  has  sat,  his  robes  and  orna- 
ments, all  fall  to  the  share  of  the  Brahmans  who  have  con- 
ducted the  ceremony."  These  are  the  words  of  an  adversary, 
or  they  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  ancient  Brahmans 
were  something  like  the  Gypsies  of  Spain  and  other  countries 
in  our  own  days. 

By  the  Budhists,  the  Vaisyas  are  regarded  as  merchants ; 
and  even  by  the  Brahmans,  who  derive  the  name  from  a  word 
which  signifies  "  to  enter"  (as  fields,  &c.),  they  are  called 
"  the  agricultural  and  mercantile  tribe."  This  would  inti- 
mate that  the  distinction  was  not  made  until  the  social 
polity  had  been  in  existence  some  time,  and  become  com- 
pacted; for  although  there  must  have  been  commerce,  in  the 
shape  of  barter,  during  the  earhest  ages,  a  considerable 
period  would  elapse  before  the  merchant  had  gained  sufficient 
wealth  to  cause  his  occupation  to  be  looked  upon  as  respect- 
able. In  the  time  of  Gotama  Budha  the  merchants  are  re- 
presented as  being  a  very  influential  class.  They  traded  to 
great  distances  in  caravans,*  and  had  to  exercise  much  dis- 

*  Tiu3  KvaaA  of  Ucctcn  (Hut.  Bet.  Asiatic  Nations,  ii.  270)  is  not  cor- 
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cretion  and  brave  many  dangers,  by  which  ihcy  acquired  a 
strength  of  mind  that  caused  them  to  be  looked  upon  with 
respect,  and  gained  them  the  third  rank  in  the  order  of 
castes.  It  is  under  the  character  of  a  wanderer  that  the 
ancient  merchant  is  generally  represented  ;  he  has  not  only 
to  superintend  the  sale  of  his  wares,  but  to  accompany  thorn 
in  their  transit.  Thus  in  Hebrew,  the  name  of  the  merchant 
is  derived  from  a  root  that  signifies  "  to  go  about,  to  wander;" 
in  Greek,  from  iv  mpot.  transitus;  and  our  own  word  merchant 
has  a  similar  signification  in  the  Gothic  mergan,  "  to  spread." 
In  India,  it  is  not  alone  the  man  who  trades  to  foreign 
countries  that  has  to  wander,  as  much  of  the  retail  trade  is 
carried  on  by  persons  who  pass  from  vill^e  to  village,  like 
the  bag-men  or  hawkers  of  our  own  land.  By  the  Singha- 
lese the  third  caste  is  generally  regarded  as  being  exclusively 
mercantile,  whilst  the  cultivators  form  the  first  class  of  the 
Sudras.  It  is  said  in  one  of  their  legends  that  the  first 
merchant  was  called  Wessama,  who,  having  discovered  the 
properties  of  certain  medical  productions,  afterwards  dis- 
posed of  them  for  gain. 

It  is  the  more  usual  course  for  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
to  be  regarded  as  forming  the  noblest  class  of  the  people, 
neit  to  those  who  hold  rank  as  hereditary  princes ;  they  are 
the  eupatrids ;  they  form  the  timocracy ;  and  it  is  from  them 
the  rulers  of  the  state  are  chosen  ;  as  delegates  of  the  king, 
when  the  government  is  monarchical,  or  as  temporary  chiefs, 
when  it  is  an  aristocracy.  The  circumstances  of  those  who 
reside  in  the  country,  whether  as  proprietors  or  as  labourers, 
is  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  respectability  of  cha- 
racter, as  they  are  exposed  to  fewer  temptations  than  the 
merchant,  who  has  necessarily  to  live  in  the  midst  of  the 
luxuries  that  produce  vice.  The  higher  classes  among  the 
Greeks  were  averse  to  any  profession  except  arms,  agricul- 
tore,  and  musical  exercises  ;  and  the  Spartans  carried  their 

mt,  ihAt  "  the  conveyance  of  merchandise  by  means  of  a  cmavan,  aa  in 
other  couathea  of  the   cast,  contuiucd  always  foreign  to  the  practice  of 
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disdain  of  all  manual  occupations  ao  far  as  to  leave  even 
agriculture  to  the  Helots."  The  philosophers  themselves 
were  not  exempt  from  these  prejudices ;  they  supposed  that 
as  mechanical  arts  rendered  the  body  languid,  whereby  the 
mind  loses  its  energy,  the  man  who  exercises  them  is  unable 
to  fulfil  the  duties  required  of  him  in  a  free  state.  "  The 
ancients,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  with  one  mind  esteemed  ^ricul- 
tuie  to  be  the  proper  business  of  the  freeman,  as  well  as  the 
school  of  the  soldier.  Cato  says,  the  countryman  has  the 
fewest  evil  thoughts.  In  him  the  whole  stock  of  the  nation 
is  preserved ;  it  changes  in  cities  where  foreign  merchants 
and  tradesmen  are  wont  to  settle,  even  as  those  who  are  na- 
tives remove  withersoever  they  are  lured  by  gain.  In  every 
country  where  slavery  prevails  the  freedman  seeks  his  main- 
tenance by  occupations  of  this  kind,  in  which  he  not  uit&e- 
quently  grows  wealthy ;  thus  among  the  ancients,  as  in  aAei 
times,  such  trades  were  mostly  in  the  hands  of  this  class,  and 
were  therefore  thought  disreputable  to  a  citizen  ;  hence  the 
opinion,  that  the  admitting  the  artisans  to  full  civic  rights  is 
hazardous,  and  would  transform  the  character  of  a  nation." 
It  therefore  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  analogy  presented 
in  other  nations,  when  we  see  the  tribe  of  merchants  in  India 
holding  so  high  a  rank  ;t  but  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  products  of  which 
were  carried  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  causing 
its  people  to  become  rich,  and  placing  those  who  were  the 
means  of  the  acquirement  of  this  wealth  in  the  position  of 

■  The  Thrncian  chiefs  also  held  it  disgraceful  to  cultivate  the  earth ;  wai 
aaA  robbcrv  wcro  with  thcin  the  only  patlia  to  honour.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  enrlier  itomans  were  eminently  an  agricultural  people. 

+  "  Traffic  and  money  lending  are  satyfintrita ;  even  by  them,  when  he  i» 
deeply  diatresacd,  may  the  Urulimaii  support  life." — Manu,  Inst.  iv.  6.  But 
lothe  Pf-^---   ■-   -^ '-"'--   '-'- ■       -    -    - 


s,  buying  and  Belling  appeared  to  be  a  moan  practice,  as  they 
thought  it  impossible  Co  carty  it  on  without  falsehood  and  cheating ;  anil 
when  CyruB  heard  that  the  Laccdicinonians  had  a  regular  market  at  Sparta. 
he  expressed  great  contempt  for  the  nation. — Herod,  i.  163,  When  the 
Lydtans  revolted  against  C^-nis,  he  was  advised  by  Crecaus  to  enforce  upon 
them  the  wearing  of  eficmmatc  clothing,  the  practice  of  musie,  and  shop- 
Iceepiiu!,  as  by  thia  means  they  would  become  women  instead  of  men. — lb.  J. 
1'55.  Kleon,  the  tanner,  and  Ilynorbolus,  the  lamp. maker,  are  greatly  de- 
rided by  Ariiilt>i>huiicB  for  presuming  to  engage  ui  puUtica. 
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princes.  We  may  also  leam  from  the  eamc  fact  that  an  ex- 
tensive commerce  must  have  been  carried  on  in  these  pro- 
ductions, at  an  early  period  after  the  deluge. 

The  earliest  cause  of  dissention  among  the  primitive  brah- 
mas  is  said  to  have  arisen  £rom  the  difference  in  the  colour  of 
theij  skin.  When  two  descendants  of  an  illustrious  Brahman 
became  converts  to  Budhism,  Gotama  enquired  if  their  change 
of  profession  had  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  other  Brah- 
roaos ;  and  in  reply  they  said  it  -was  alleged  by  tlicir  kinsmen , 
that  the  Brahmans  are  "  the  sons  of  Brahma,  sprung  from  his 
mouth,  pure  and  fair,  while  the  other  castes  and  sects  are 
sprung  from  his  feet,  black  an<l  impure."  This  statement  is 
in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the  Brahmans  at  first  con- 
fined themselves  to  some  region  not  far  from  the  place  whence 
the  first  dispersion  of  mankind  commenced,  by  which  the 
fiiimess  of  their  complexion  was  preserved ;  whilst  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Hindus  went  on  towards  the  south,  spreading 
themselves  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  peninsula, 
and  penetrating  even  to  Ceylon  j  by  which  their  complexions 
would  be  gradually  rendered  darker,  from  their  residence 
under  a  vertical  sun.  It  has  been  asserted  by  those  who  have 
bad  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  that  the  Brahmans  arc  even  now,  at  least  in  the 
north  of  India,  a  fairer  race  than  the  other  tribes ;  hence  the 
proverb,  "  Never  trust  a  black  Brahman,  nor  a  white  Pa- 
riah," 

The  Budhist  legends  agree  with  revelation  in  teaching  that 
all  men  were  originally  of  one  race ;  but  with  this  truth  they 
have  mixed  up  the  error  that  the  aborigines  of  mankind  were 
many.  There  is  also  an  agreement  with  the  Scriptures,  in 
the  statement  that  men  were  originally  pure,  and  that  they 
fell  from  eating  a  product  of  the  earth. 

There  appears  to  be  an  intimate  connexion  between  the 
institution  of  caste  and  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
sftuls.  Almost  in  every  place  where  the  former  has  existed, 
ffc  can  trace  the  presence  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  the  custom 
of  caste  is  so  contrary  to  right  reason,  that  its  establishment 
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seeiDB  to  be  impossible  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  some  m- 
pematural  power  to  assist  in  its  confirmation.  In  this  reaped 
there  is  consistency  in  the  teachings  of  Gotama;  as  he  re- 
jects caste,  and  his  doctrine  on  the  origin  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  their  extinction  at  death,  is  not  transmigration. 
There  is  caste  among  the  Budhists  of  Ceylon,  but  this  ie  con- 
trary to  the  tenets  of  the  founder  of  their  religion ;  and  their 
notions  on  the  subject  of  that  which  constitutes  the  ego,  the 
individual  man,  have  been  modified  in  a  similar  manner ;  the 
custom  on  the  one  part,  and  the  popular  notion  on  the  other, 
being  homogeneous  derivations  firom  primitive  Budhism, 

By  professor  Mill,  Gotama  has  been  designated  *'  a  philo- 
sophical opponent  of  popular  superstidon,  and  Brahmanical 
caste."  The  future  sage  having  enumerated  the  qualities  he 
would  require  in  the  woman  who  aspired  to  be  his  wife,  his 
royal  father  directed  his  principal  minister  to  go  into  the 
great  city  of  Kapilawastu,  and  to  enquire  there  in  every 
house  after  a  woman  possessed  of  these  good  qualities,  shew- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  prince's  enumeration  of  the  neces- 
sary virtues,  and  uttering  two  stanzas,  of  the  following  mean- 
ing :  "  Bring  hither  the  maiden  that  has  the  required  qua- 
lities, whether  she  be  of  the  royal  tribe,  or  the  brahman 
caste ;  of  the  respectable,  or  of  the  plebeian  class.  My  son 
regardeth  not  tribe,  nor  family  extraction  :  his  delight  is  in 
good  qualities,  in  truth,  and  in  virtue  alone." 

With  the  Brahmans,  caste  is  primeval,  essential,  immutable, 
and  of  divine  appointment.  But  according  to  the  Budhists 
there  was  at  first  no  distinction  of  caste ;  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  were  of  one  and  the  same  race.  AVhen  the  dis- 
tinction arose,  it  was  accidental ;  or  it  was  embraced  by  the 
progenitors  of  the  race  of  their  own  free  will ;  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  first  king,  it  arose  from  the  suffrages  of  a  general 
assembly.  At  the  commencement  of  Budhism,  persons  of 
all  castes  were  admitted  into  the  priesthood;  and  when  so 
admitted,  the  lowest  Sudra  held  equal  rank  and  received 
equal  honours,  with  the  Brahman  or  the  Kshatriya.  That 
which  gives  to  caste  its  real  importance,  and  by  which  it  is 
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exhibited  in  its  most  rcpuleivc  aspect,  is,  however,  held  as 
firmly  by  the  Budhists  as  the  Brahmans ;  inasmuch  as  they 
teach  that  the  present  position  of  all  men  is  the  result  of  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  former  births ;  a  doctrine  which,  if  true, 
would  make  the  scorn  with  which  the  outcast  is  regarded  a 
natural  feeling,  as  he  would  be  in  reality  a  condemned 
criminal,  undergoing  the  sentence  that  has  been  pronounced 
against  him  by  a  tribunal  that  cannot  err  in  its  decrees.  By 
the  Brahman,  the  Sudra  is  represented  as  an  object  of  con- 
tempt, because  he  at  first  proceeded  Irom  the  feet  of  Brahma ; 
but  for  this  statement  to  have  any  power,  it  must  be  proved 
that  the  Sudra  was  in  every  previous  birth,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  kalpa,  a  Sudra ;  and  if  the  Brahman  be  honour- 
able on  account  of  having  proceeded  from  the  moudi  of 
Brahma,  it  must  be  proved  that  he  has  never  been  any  other 
than  a  Brahman  in  all  previous  generations.  Yet  it  is  said 
by  Manu,  (Inst.  ii.  168) : — "  A  twice-bom  man,  who  not 
having  studied  the  Y^da,  appUes  diligent  attention  to  a 
different  and  worldly  study,  soon  falls,  even  when  living,  to 
the  condition  of  a  Sudra  and  his  descendants  after  him." 
From  this  inconsistency  the  doctrines  of  Gotama  are  free. 

The  existence  of  the  four  great  tribes  is  recognised  con- 
tinually in  the  Jdtakas;  and  inferiority  of  caste  is  repre- 
sented as  giving  rise  to  the  same  usages,  and  as  being 
attended  with  the  same  degradation,  as  in  the  works  of  the 
Brahmans.  In  the  Sambh&ta  J&taka  there  is  an  account  of 
two  low-caste  youths  who  attempted  to  acquire  learning ;  but 
for  this  they  were  attacked  by  people  of  the  higher  castes, 
and  left  for  dead.  They  then  went  to  a  distant  city,  assumed 
a  different  dress,  that  their  design  might  not  be  frustrated, 
and  passed  for  Brahmans.  One  of  them  completed  his  edu- 
cation, bat  whilst  the  other  was  yet  at  school,  a  stranger,  who 
was  detained  all  night  at  the  same  place  on  account  of  a 
storm,  had  some  hot  food  placed  before  him ;  when,  as  he 
seized  it  too  eagerly,  his  mouth  was  burnt,  and  he  cried  out 
from  pain.  The  scholar  called  out  to  him  to  put  it  away 
quickly ;  but  in  so  doing  he  used  a  low-caste  word  from  for- 
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petfulness,  by  which  his  caste  was  discovered.  In  the  same 
Jataka,  the  Sodol,  or  Chandfda,  is  represented  as  one  who  is 
born  in  the  open  air,  his  parents  not  being  possessed  of  the 
smallest  hut,  where,  as  he  Hes  among  the  pots  when  his  mo- 
ther goes  to  cut  firewood,  he  is  suckled  by  the  bitch  along 
with  her  own  pups.  But  it  was  uniformly  declared  by  Go- 
tama  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  four 
tribes.*  It  having  been  said  that  alms  given  to  the  more 
honourable  castes,  punya-ksh^trayo,  would  have  a  greater 
reward  than  when  given  to  the  man  of  mean  birth,  he  com- 
bated the  assertion,  and  said,  that  as  in  wet  weather  the  hus- 
bandman BOWS  on  the  hills,  and  during  the  dry  weather  in 
the  valleys,  and  at  all  times  in  the  ground  that  at  any  season 
can  be  irrigated ;  so  the  man  who  wishes  to  be  blessed  in 
both  worlds  will  give  alms  to  all ;  as  he  alone  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  honourable  who  can  only  boast  of  his  birth  and 
worldly  eminence.  At  another  time  he  declared  that  when 
the  man  of  low  caste  attains  nirwana,  his  reward  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  man  of  high  caste  ;  thus,  when  the  festive  liall 
is  looked  at,  the  colours  of  the  different  flowers  by  which  it 
is  adorned  can  be  distinguished,  but  in  the  shadows  proceeding 
from  the  game  flowers,  no  difference  of  colour  can  be  per- 
ceived. 

The  immediate  disciples  of  Gotama  propounded  similai 
doctrines  upon  the  subject  of  caste.  The  Madhura-sutrsf 
was  spoken  by  Maha  Kach&no,  son  of  the  Brahman  prohita 
of  the  king  of  Ujein,  soon  after  the  death  of  Gotama  Budha ; 

■  In  Ihc  Aggaaiia-iiutt6ii,  nddressed  by  Budha  to  two  deacendants  of  an 
illuntnous  Brahman,  Wdscttho,  there  is  this  Eentcnce.  "  Descendants  of 
W&aettho  !  CTcn.  a  Khattiyu,  who  has  tinned,  in  deed,  word,  or  thought,  and 
became  a  heretic  ;  on  account  of  that  hemv,  on  the  disnuTmbcrmcnt  of  his 
frame  at  his  death,  ho  h  horn  in  the  tormcnTme,  everlasting,  nnd  imindurable 
bell.  Such  is  also  the  fate  of  the  BrUimo,  Oio  Wcssa,  and  the  Suddo,  as 
well  AS  of  the  Sumano,  or  ascetic.  But  if  a  Khattiyo  lead  a  righteous  lile,  in 
deed,  word,  and  thought ;  and  be  of  the  true  or  supreme  faith  ;  by  the  merit 
of  that  faith,  on  the  dismemberment  of  his  body  at  death,  he  is  reproduce 
in  the  felicitous  au^cal6ka  heaTcns." — Tumour,  Joum.  As.  5oc.  Aug.  1838. 

t  The  whole  of  this  slitra  appeart  ia  the  Colombo  Observer,  March  11. 
1814,  translalcd  from  Che  Pali  by  Mr.  Louis  de  Zoyxfl,  then  a  student  in  the 
native  instituiion  at  Coctn,  under  the  care  of  the  Church  Missionarica,  and 
afletwards  piincipal  translator  to  the  government  of  Ceylon. 
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and  forms  part  of  ike  Majjhims-nik&yo.  According  to  this 
s£tra,  the  king  of  Awanti  liaTing  heard  of  the  fame  of  Maha 
Each&no,  went  to  viait  him,  and  addressed  the  sage  in  the 
ibUowing  manner :  "  The  Brahmans  say  that  they  alone  are 
the  high  caste,  that  others  are  of  low  caste  j  that  they  are  of 
die  white  caste,  others  of  the  black  caste ;  that  the  Brahmans 
are  pore,  those  who  are  not  Brahmans  impure ;  that  the 
Brahmans  alone  are  the  sons  of  Brahma,  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  Brahma ;  that  they  are  formed  by  Brahma,  sprung 
from  Brahma,  and  are  inheritors  of  the  patrimony  of  Brahma." 
The  priest  replied  that  this  declaration  was  a  sound,  and  no- 
thing bat  a  sound ;  for  that  when  a  Kshatriya,  a  Brahman,  a 
Vaisya,  or  a  Sudra,  aboonds  in  wealth,  members  of  all  the 
four  castes  rise  before  him  in  the  morning,  and  minister  to 
his  wants ;  go  not  to  sleep  until  he  has  retired  to  rest ;  wait 
for  his  commands ;  behare  themselves  according  to  his  plea- 
tore  ;  and  use  soft  words  to  administer  to  his  gratification ; 
"  10  that  the  four  castes  are  equal  to  each  other ;  there  is  no 
difference  to  be  perceived  between  them,"  Again,  when  a 
Eshatariya,  a  Brahman,  a  Vaisya,  or  a  Sudra,  takes  life,  and 
commits  other  sins,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  one  as 
well  as  the  other,  falls  into  the  wretched  place  of  torment. 
Again,  when  a  Kshatriya,  a  Brahman,  a  Vaisya,  or  a  Sudra, 
observes  the  precepts  that  forbid  the  taking  of  life,  as  well 
as  the  other  precepts,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  one  as 
veil  as  the  other,  goes  to  the  region  of  the  blessed.  Again, 
when  a  criminal  is  brought  before  the  king,  whether  he  be  a 
Ksliatriya,  a  Brahman,  a  Vaisya,  or  a  Sudra,  he  is  either  put 
to  death,*  or  disgraced,  or  some  other  punishment  is  ap- 
pointed ;  no  difference  is  made  on  account  of  his  caste. 
From  all  these  facts,  Maha  Koch^o  concluded  that  there  is 
no  real  difference  between  the  members  of  the  four  castes ; 
the  difference  is  only  in  name.  The  king  further  declared 
that  if  any  one,  whether  he  be  a  Kshatriya,  a  Brahman,  a 
Vaisya,  or  a  Sudra,  shaving  his  head  and  beard,  putting  on 
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yellow  robes,  &c.,  shall  become  a  priest,  he  himself  will  rise 
from  his  royal  seat  out  of  respect  to  that  priest,  present  him 
with  gifts,  and  protect  him ;  "  for  his  former  appellation  has 
disappeared ;  he  is  no  longer  a  Kshatriya,  a  Brahman,  a 
Vaisya,  or  a  Sudra ;  he  is  become  a  sramana  priest,"  "  What 
think  you,  then,  great  ting,"  demanded  Maha  Kacb&no,  "  if 
this  he  the  case,  are  not  these  four  castes  equal  to  each  other ; 
or  what  is  your  opinion  on  this  point  ?"  "  Assuredly,"  said 
the  monarch,  "  this  being  the  case,  they  are  all  equal ;  I  do 
not,  my  lord,  perceive  any  difference  between  the  four 
castes." 

There  is  the  same  uncertainty  relative  to  the  number  and 
order  of  the  castes  in  Ceylon,  that  there  is  with  respect  to 
those  in  ancient  Egypt.  No  two  natives  will  give  the  same 
classification  of  the  inferior  castes ;  though  all  wiU  agree 
that  among  the  Singhalese  there  are  no  Brahmans,  Ksha- 
triyas,  or  Vaisyas;  and  all  will  admit  that  the  lirst  class 
among  them  is  the  Goy-wansa,  or  Wellfila.  This  uncertainty 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  castes  arises,  in  part,  from  the 
number  of  subdivisions  into  which  some  of  them  have  been 
ramified.  There  are  more  than  100  classes  of  the  Brahma- 
nical  caste,  each  of  which  has  a  different  name.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  greater  leaning  towards  caste  in  Ceylon  than  in 
any  odier  Budhislical  country,  which  in  part  may  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  their  recent  monarchs  were 
of  Malabar  extraction.  These  kings  confined  the  privilege 
of  upasampadi  ordination  to  the  Well&la  priests.  In  Nepal, 
where  Budhism  is  yet  professed,  the  original  inhabitants 
were  all  of  one  caste,  or  had  no  caste ;  but  their  descendants, 
in  the  course  of  time,  became  divided  into  many  castes,  ac- 
cording to  the  trades  or  professions  that  they  followed ;  but 
even  now  we  are  told  that  in  Nepal  caste  is  merely  a  popular 
usage,  without  the  sanction  of  religion,  and  altogether  a  very 
different  thing  from  caste,  properly  so  called.  In  Tibet  and 
Burma,  bo^  of  which  are  Budhisdcal  countries,  caste  is  un- 
known.    In  China  there  are  clans,  resembling  those  of  the 
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Scottish  Highlanders ;  bat  this  institution  differs  from  caatc, 
and  has  many  features  that  are  peculiar  to  this  singular  race. 
Under  almost  erery  aspect  in  which  caste  can  be  viewed, 
its  influence  is  most  pernicious.  Its  restraints  extend  to 
nearly  every  act  of  social  intercourse,  and  its  existence  is 
eteniaL  No  power  of  intellect,  no  ingenuity,  no  wealth,  no 
official  rank,  no  personal  merit  of  any  description  whatever, 
can  break  through  the  formidable  barrier  it  has  established. 
It  is  a  deadly  incubus,  exerting  its  power  every  moment, 
thronghout  century  after  century,  upon  the  minds  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  people.  It  defies  all  government ;  it  robs 
the  state  of  the  best  energies  of  many  of  its  roost  able  sub- 
jects ;  it  scowls  at  all  innovation ;  there  can  be  no  change,  no 
improvement,  wherever  it  ensconces  in  its  strength ;  no 
power  can  coerce  it ;  and  were  it  possible  for  a  universal 
monarch  again  to  reign,  with  all  the  influence  that  the  legends 
give  him,  even  this  mightiest  of  rulers  would  be  unable  to 
change  the  caste,  or. in  any  important  particular  alter  the 
social  position,  of  one  single  individual  among  the  countless 
millions  of  his  subjects.  Tet  if  a  numerous  population  be 
any  evidence  of  a  nation's  power,  it  must  be  apparent,  that 
when  the  state  is  prevented  from  employing  the  intelligence 
of  any  part  of  its  people  for  its  own  advantage,  there  is  a 
proportionate  loss  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  community, 
besides  the  injustice  that  is  done  to  a  class  who  may  possibly 
he  the  most  efficient  of  its  citizens. 

It  ifl  said  by  the  apologists  for  caste,  that  those  who  arc 
under  its  power  to  the  fullest  extent,  are  beings  so  rude,  de- 
graded, and  licentious,  that  they  deserve  all  the  insults  they 
receive,  as  their  vices  place  them  without  the  pale  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  that  they  do  not  in  reality  feel  their  degrada- 
tion, as  aU  bat  the  very  lowest,  (ani  even  the  very  lowest 
bas  Eomedung  upon  which  he  prides  himself),  are  as  tena- 
dous  of  their  rights  as  the  proudest  of  the  twice-bom  Brnh- 
mans.  Bat  can  anylliing  be  a  stronger  argument  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  this  baneiul  institution  ?  Unless  it  can 
he  proved  that  these  wretched  beings  have  an  inherent  dc- 
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pravity^  more  maHgnant  in  its  nature  than  that  which  is  po«- 
sessed  by  other  men,  it  is  evident  that  the  meanness  or  im- 
morality vith  which  they  are  charged  must  be  the  result  of 
hereditary  wrong,  and  that  imder  other  circumstances  their 
character  would  have  been  changed.  And  is  it  not  a  glorious 
privilege  we  possess,  in  being  enabled  to  tell  these  outcastes 
that  by  the  great  Ruler  of  all  they  are  watched  with  the 
same  care,  and  regarded  with  the  same  affection,  as  the  rest 
of  mankind ! 

At  an  early  period  after  the  establishment  of  Clmstianitf 
in  India  by  Europeans,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  institute 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  native  converts  in  relarion  to  caste. 
At  the  synod  of  Diamper,  in  1599,  it  was  declared  that  "  it 
would  rejoice  the  synod  to  see  the  superstitious  and  absurd 
customs  of  the  heathen  Malabars  of  the  better  sort  not  mixing 
with  the  lower,  and  having  no  correspondence  or  communi- 
cation with  those  that  have  but  touched  any  of  them,  totally 
abolished  among  the  Christians  of  this  bishopric;"  but  as 
many  of  the  Christians  resided  under  heathen  princes,  it  was 
considered  that  in  these  circumstances  the  customs  might  be 
observed  lawfully,  and  without  scruple.  Where  these  impedi- 
ments did  not  exist,  as  "  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons  with 
God,  who  is  Lord  of  all,"  "  the  synod  doth  command  that 
all  that  shall  be  guilty  of  forbearing  to  touch  such,  or  having 
touched  them  shall  wash  themselves,  to  be  severely  punished 
as  superstitious  followers  of  the  heathen  customs,  and  com- 
mands the  preachers  and  confessors  to  admonish  them  thereof 
in  their  sermons  and  confessions.*'* 

The  entire  spirit  of  Christianity  is  opposed  to  the  system 
of  caste.     The  revelations  that  are  made  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures relative  to  the  oneness  of  mankind  are  most  emphatic ; 
and  their  immense  value  can  only  be  understood  by  those 
ive  seen  the  slave  of  the  west  or  the  outcaste  of  the  east, 
fullness  of  his  degradation.     The  apostle  Paul  de- 
on  Mars'  hill,  that  God  "  hath  made  of  one  blood  »11 
I  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth;" 
*  Hough's  History  of  Cluutiaiiity  in  Indi*. 
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and  wherever  the  love  of  God  is  felt  in  ita  power  and  purity, 
there  will  be  an  effort  to  raise  every  individual  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  moral  and 
social  dignity  he  can  possibly  attain.  Were  it  known  and 
acknowledged,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  Jesus 
Christ,  "  by  the  grace  of  God,  tasted  death  for  every  man ;" 
that  in  the  communion  of  the  gospel  "  there  is  neither  Greek 
nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scy- 
thian, bond,  nor  free,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all ; "  that  "  in 
lowliness  of  mind  each  is  to  esteem  another  better  than  him- 
self j"  and  that  "  whatsoever  we  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  us,  we  are  to  do  unto  them;"  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, there  would  be  one  holy  brotherhood  throughout  the 
world,  whilst  cruelty,  oppression,  and  bondage,  would  be 
things  unknown.  We  have  all  proceeded  from  one  pro- 
genitor; we  have  all  one  common  nature;  we  are  all  re- 
deemed by  the  same  precious  blood ;  we  have  all  the  same 
Father  in  heaven ;  and  unto  all,  upon  equal  terms,  mercy 
is  o&red,  as  we  are  all  transgressors  of  the  law.'  The 
meanest  outcaste,  by  an  individual  recumbency  upon  the 
atonement,  may  receive  the  testimony  that  his  iniquities  are 
forgiven ;  and  may  know,  by  the  Spirit's  witness,  that  he  is 
joined  in  a  mystical  union  with  Christ,  "  the  brightness  of 
God's  glory  ;"  and  when  his  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality 
he  will  be  welcomed  to  heaven  with  angelic  symphonies  more 
sweet  than  ever  yet  were  thrown  from  harp  or  lute  by  min- 
strel's hand,  when  even  kings  with  their  guerdons  have 
listened,  not  again  to  descend  to  Bome  lower  position  after 
the  lapse  of  mighty  ages,  but  to  live  for  ever  and  for  ever 
full,  unutterably  full,  of  all  that  is  glorious  and  good. 

•  AH  tliia  w«a  bettutifuUy  Mt  forth  by  ouo  of  the  Moaaic  institutions. 
"  The  rich  ah^  not  give  more,  ud  the  poor  mim  shall  not  give  less  than 
half  I  shekel,  when  ther  gire  sa  offerinii  unto  the  Lord,  to  ruake  an  atone- 
ment for  tout  souls."  Exod.  XXX.  15.  See  also.  Job  zsuT.  19 1  Prov.  xxii, 
3;  Eph.Ti.9i  CaI.iiL26. 
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K^kIoaUADa,   KABTAPA,   Q&tHIA,   AND   MAITbC. 

The  Budhas  appear  after  intervals  regularly  recurring,  in  a 
series  tliat  knows  neither  beginning  nor  end.  It  is  supposed 
by  the  Singhalese  that  all  traces  of  the  Budhas  previous  to 
Gotama  have  been  lost,  with  the  exception  of  such  particu- 
lars as  were  revealed  respecting  them  by  the  great  teacher  or 
his  inspired  disciples ;  and  they  maintain  that  the  acts  they 
performed,  and  the  doctrines  they  taught,  can  be  learnt  from 
no  other  source.  But  it  is  thought  by  many  orientalists, 
that  Gotama  was  only  the  reviver  of  a  system  that  had  been 
previously  taught  by  more  ancient  sages.  In  the  inscription 
upon  the  great  bell  at  Rangoon,  it  is  stated  that  along  with 
the  eight  hairs  of  Gotama  enshrined  in  the  d&goba  of  the 
temple  to  which  it  is  attached,  there  are  "  the  three  divine 
relics  of  the  three  deities"  who  were  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors. Fa  Hian  mentions  a  great  town  in  Oude,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  B&ma's  celebrated  city,  Ayodhya,  which 
contained  "  the  entire  bones"  of  K&syapa,  or  "  the  relics  of 
his  entire  body."  This  agrees  with  the  Singhalese  state- 
mpnt.  rplarive  to  the  same  Budha,  that  after  his  cremation  the 
body  still  presented  an  unbroken  skeleton ;  and 
nee  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  same  circum- 
)t  related   concerning   any  other  Budha.     The 
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Chinese  trareller  also  mentions  certain  sectaries,  some  of 
wliom  worshipped  the  whole  of  the  four  Budhas,  and  others 
who  worshipped  the  three  preceding  Budhaa,  but  paid  no 
respect  to  Gotama.  On  the  Budhist  temple  at  Sanchi  there 
are  images  of  the  four  Budhas  in  niches ;  and  in  an  inscrip- 
tion it  is  said  that  a  female  devotee,  to  prevent  begging, 
caused  an  alms-house  to  be  erected,  and  money  was  given  for 
the  lamps  of  the  four  Budhas.  It  may  have  been  with  the 
intention  of  placing  themselves  at  as  great  a  distance  as  pos- 
sible from  the  sectaries,  that  the  followers  of  Gotama  asserted 
that  he  was  avroStSoKrot,  teaching  the  same  truths  as  the  former 
Budhas,  but  deriving  his  knowledge  firom  the  intuitive  power 
he  received  when  he  became  Budha,  and  not  from  either 
reason  oi  tradition. 

It  is  aaid  in  the  Milinda  Prasna :  "  The  dharmma  of  all 
the  Budhas  is  the  same,  but  there  are  four  things  in  which 
they  differ.  1.  Some  are  bom  as  brahmans  and  others  as 
kings.*  2.  Some  are  bom  when  men  live  to  the  age  of  a 
hundred  years,  and  others  when  they  live  to  a  thousand.  S. 
The  age  of  the  Budhas  when  they  attain  nirw&na  is  regulated 
by  the  age  of  men ;  on  which  account  some  Budhas  disappear 
before  they  are  one  hundred  years  old,  and  others  live  to  the 
age  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  4.  The  Bud- 
has differ  in  the  size  of  their  persons,  some  being  much 
taller  than  others."  There  are  other  differences,  but  none  of 
them  are  of  very  great  importance,  as  it  is  the  uniform  tes- 
timony of  the  Singhalese  authors  that  in  doctrine  the  Budhas 
are  one.  This,  indeed,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  they 
possess  the  power  of  knowing  all  things,  as  truth  changc» 
not  with  the  revolutions  of  time. 

The  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  three  Budhas  who  pre- 
ceded Gotama  has  been  calculated  by  Major  Forbes  (Journ. 
As.  Soc.  June,  1836).     According  to  this  theory,  Kakusanda    < 
became  a  Budha,  B.C.  3101 ;  Kdn&gamana,  B.C.  2(K)9  j  and 
K&syapa,  B.C.   1014.     The  first  of   these  dates  is  founded 
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principally  upon  the  supposition  that  Kakusanda  appeared 
at  the  commencemeDt  of  the  present  kalpa,  and  that  the 
Maha  Bhadra  kalpa  of  the  Budhists  is  the  same  as  the  Kali 
yug  of  the  Brahmans;  but  neither  of  these  ideas  can  be 
made  to  agree  vith  the  system  as  it  is  received  in  Ceylon. 
It  may  be,  that  Gotama  presented  himself  to  the  world  as 
the  successor  of  men  whose  claims  to  supreme  authority  were 
then  acknowledged ;  bat  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any  well- 
authenticated  data  of  their  doctrines  or  deeds. 

The  beings  who  will  in  due  course  become  Budhaa  are 
called  Bodhiaat.  They  are  numberless ;  but  the  name,  in 
common  usage,  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  those  who 
have  become  avowed  candidates  for  the  high  office.  When 
many  ages  have  elapsed  without  the  appearance  of  a  Bndha, 
there  are  no  beings  to  supply  the  continued  diminution  of 
the  numbers  in  the  brahma-lokas.  This  excites  the  attention 
of  some  compassionate  brahma,  who,  when  he  has  discovered 
the  cause  and  the  remedy,  looks  out  to  see  in  what  world  the 
Bodhisat  exists  who  will  next  become  an  aspirant  for  the 
Budhaship ;  and  when  he  has  discovered  the  Bodhisat  in 
question,  he  inspires  him  with  the  resolution  that  enables 
him  to  form  the  wish  to  become  the  teacher  of  the  three 
worlds,  that  he  may  release  sentient  beings  £rom  the  evils  of 
existence.  The  ages  that  succeed  this  period  are  divided 
into  three  eras ;  in  each  of  which  we  have  legends  of  Go- 
tama. 1.  The  era  of  resolution  (1).  3.  The  era  of  expres- 
sion (2).    S.  The  era  of  nomination  (3). 

We  have  little  information  of  the  innumerable  Budhas 
who  have  appeared  in  past  ages,  until  we  come  to  the 
twenty-four  who  immediately  preceded  Gotama;  and  even 
their  history  consists  of  little  more  than  names  and  correla- 
tive incidents. 

In  Hodgson's  "  Illustrations  of  the  Literature  and  Reli- 
gion of  the  Buddhists  (Serampore,  1841),"  the  names  of  143 
Budhas  are  given,  compiled  from  the  Lalita  Vistira,  Kriya 
Sangraba,  and  Bakshd  Bhagavati.  The  names  in  this  list  do 
not  agree  with  those  of  the  Budhas  who  are  known  in  Cey- 
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loD.  "  In  the  Samadlii  Kaja,"  it  is  stated  in  the  same  work, 
"  S&TTarthasiddlia  (S&kya,  before  he  became  a  Budha)  is 
asked  by  Maitreya  and  Vajra  Fani  how  he  acquired  Samadhi 
Jny&n.  In  reply,  he  begins  by  naming  ISO  Tathfigata^, 
who  instructed  him  therein  in  his  former  births ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  enumeration  of  Budhas,  S&TTarthasiddha 
observes,  '  he  has  given  so  many  names  exempli  gratia,  but 
that  his  instructors  were  really  no  less  in  number  than  80 
crores.'  There  is  a  verse  in  the  Aparanita  Dharani  (to  be 
fonnd  in  many  other,  and  higher  authorities)  purporting  that 
'  the  Buddhas  who  have  been,  are,  and  will  be,  are  more 
numerous  than  the  grains  of  sand  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.'  ....  These  are  evident  nonentities,  in  regard  to 
chronology  and  history,  yet  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  firotn  their  more  substantial  compeers." 


1.  Tha  Era  of  lUt<dution. 
Tho  kalpa  in  which  we  now  live  is  called  Maha  Bhadra.  In  the 
ff^  that  were  concluded  twenty  asankya-kap-lakshas  previous  to 
this  kalpa,  there  was  not,  for  the  space  of  a  kap-aaankya,  any 
sapieme  Budha ;  so  that  there  was  no  acquirement  of  merit,  nor 
any  attainment  of  a  higher  order  of  esistence,  except  bj  the  beings 
who  in  the  kalpas  previous  to  theee  unpropitlous  agea  bad  entered 
the  anagami  and  eekrad&g^i  paths,  and  were  thus  enabled,  in 
piocees  of  time,  to  attain  nirwana.  Those  beings  who  had  only 
entered  the  path  sowan,  passed  in  order,  by  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending scale,  through  the  various  degrees  of  men,  d^was,  and 
brahmas ;  and  then,  bj  the  exercise  of  dhyana,  entered  the  superior 
paths  and  became  rahats.  Among  these  rahats  was  a  brahma,  who, 
observing  that  the  beings  who  entered  the  brahma-16kas  were  few, 
enquired  what  was  the  reason,  when  he  discovered  that  it  was 
became  no  supreme  Budha  had  appeared  for  the  space  of  a  kap-  ~ 
ssankya.  Again,  looking  to  see  whether  there  was  any  one  in  the 
world  who  bad  the  necessary  qualifications  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  Budbaship,  he  beheld  many  thousands  of  B6dhisats  existent, 
like  M  many  lotus  buds  awaiting  the  influence  of  the  sunbeam  that 
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they  might  be  expanded.  Haviog  made  lhi:4  discoTery,  he  looked 
once  more  to  see  which  of  these  candidates  was  the  nearest  to  the 
atttdnment  of  the  great  object  they  all  had  in  view,  when  he  saw 
that  it  was  the  Bodhisat  who  was  afterwards  to  become  Qotama 
Budha.* 

At  thb  time  Gotama  Bodhisat  supported  himself  and  his  aged 
mother,  who  was  a  widow,  by  trade.  To  increase  his  wealth,  he 
engaged  with  some  mariners  to  take  him  to  Swamna  Bhuma;  but 
as  he  was  suling  to  this  place,  accompanied  by  bis  mother,  a  great 
storm  arose,  and  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  waa  wrecked.  They 
were  in  danger  of  perishing,  as  the  waves  rose  like  mountains  to 
the  sky ;  but  B6dhisat,  regardless  of  his  own  life,  and  seeking  otdy 
to  save  that  of  his  parent,  took  his  mother  upon  his  back,  and  swam 
towards  the  shore,  in  the  midst  of  sharks,  sword-fish,  and  other 
monBt«re  of  the  deep.  When  the  brahma  saw  the  resolnlion  of 
Bodhisat  he  was  assured  that  he  possessed  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions, and  therefore  bent  his  mind  in  the  direction  of  the  Budha- 
ehip,  by  means  of  which  B6dhisat  thought  thus  within  himself,  "  I 
will  hereafter  become  a  Budha,  that  I  may  save  the  world."  Ani- 
mated by  this  resolution,  and  assisted  by  the  brahma,  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  lauil ;  where  he  continued,  in  the  foreign  country  in 
which  he  now  dwelt,  to  support  his  mother,  until  in  due  time  be 
died,  and  was  re-bom  in  a  brahma-loka. 

After  enjoying  the  blessedness  of  the  brahma-loka  during  the 
accustomed  age,  he  was  bom  as  the  son  of  the  king  of  Benares,  at 
that  time  called  Sirimati,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom. 
On  receiving  the  crown,  he  took  the  name  of  Sestralipa,  and  was 
famous  for  subduing  wild  elephants  and  bringing  them  under  the 
yoke.  At  one  time  he  overcame  a  very  beautiful  wild  elephant,  of 
which  he  had  heard  &om  one  of  his  foresters ;  not  long  alter  which 
a  herd  of  elephants  broke  into  the  royal  gardens  at  night,  and 
destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  trees,  by  knocking  them  down  and 
trampling  them  under  tiieir  feet.  On  hearing  of  the  damage  that 
they  had  done,  the  king  mounted  the  elephant  he  had  recently 
caught,  and  pursued  them ;  but  when  the  animal  upon  which  he 
rode  scented  the  females,  it  went  after  them  with  so  much  eager- 
ness that  the  king  was  carried  far  away  into  the  forest,  until  he  was 


lime  that  elapsed  between  this  period  and  the  appearance  of  G6tama. 
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*t  SO  great  a  distance  from  his  attendants,  that  be  became  olatmcd  ; 
and  thinking  that  he  would  be  in  danger  if  a  battle  were  lo  onRUe 
between  his  own  elephant  and  the  wild  ones,  he  seized  the  bending 
branches  of  a  tree  that  he  passed,  and  escaped  from  the  elephant's 
hack.  The  attendants  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  elephant, 
calling  out  as  they  proceeded,  until  they  came  near  the  tree ;  when 
the  king  heard  their  voices,  was  released,  and  returned  with  them  to 
the  city.  On  reaching  the  palace,  lie  sent  for  the  chief  of  the 
elephant  keepers,  and  enquired  if  he  had  intended  to  take  his  life, 
by  patting  hiro  on  so  unruly  an  animal ;  and  though  the  keeper 
informed  the  king  of  the  reason  of  its  refractoriness,  arising  from 
the  presence  of  the  females,  he  was  told  that  unless  it  returned  from 
the  forest  within  the  space  of  seven  days  he  must  die.  But  on  the 
seTentb  day,  the  elephant  returned  to  the  royal  stable ;  and  when 
the  keeper  informed  the  king,  his  mtgesty  went  to  see  it ;  and  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  now  quite  tame,  he  enquired  bow  It  was  that  the 
animal  appeared  to  be  thus  docile,  when  a  little  time  before  he  had 
been  unable  to  restrain  it,  even  by  the  application  of  the  hook. 
The  keeper  replied,  "  Oh  king !  the  passion  of  the  sexes  is  sharper 
than  the  hook;  it  is  hotter  than  the  burning  flame ;  it  is  like  an 
arrow  piercing  the  mind ;  like  a  thief  that  steals  away  the  virtuous 
disposition  that  would  be  obedient  to  the  precepts  ;  like  an  asur  to 
swallow  the  moon-resembling  knowledge ;  like  a  fire  to  bum  up 
the  forest-renembling  continence.  The  elephant's  passion  is  over, 
and  he  has  therefore  returned  quietly  to  his  stall."  The  keeper 
then  gave  the  king  a  proof  of  the  elephant's  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands, produced  by  the  power  of  a  mantra ;  when  the  king  s^d, 
"  Passion  is  mischievous,  cruel,  brutal,  and  unruly ;  it  is  the  cause 
of  tU  danger  and  distress."  After  this  the  king  looked  to  see  in 
what  way  the  evils  connected  with  existence  may  be  overcome  ; 
and  when  he  saw  that  the  dharmma  of  a  Budha  can  alone  produce 
this  effect,  he  thought  within  himself,  "  May  I  become  a  Budha  I " 
This  resolution,  or  wish,  is  called  mandpranidhina.  Then  retiring 
from  the  kingdom,  he  became  an  ascetic  in  the  forest  of  Him41a, 
and  at  Ms  death  was  re-bora  In  one  of  the  d4wa-16kas. 

The  next  birth  received  by  Bodhlaat  was  as  a  Brahman,  in  the 
village  of  Daliddi ;  and  on  account  of  the  great  beauty  of  his 
person  he  was  called  Brahma.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  had 
read  the  three  V^das,  Irju,  Yaju,  and  S^ma,  and  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  sciences.    Near  the  rock  Eraka,  but  then  called  Munda, 
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he  became  an  ascedc,  and  had  500  foOowers,  of  whom  the  B6dbiut 
who  will  one  day  become  Maitrl  Budha  was  the  chief.  One  day, 
when  this  disciple  and  Brahma  were  wandering  about  the  forest  to 
gather  fruits  for  thetr  sustenance,  they  saw  near  the  rock  a  ligteas 
that  had  some  time  before  brought  forth,  and  was  then  sufferii^ 
tram  hunger.  Brahma,  on  seeing  this,  reflected  again  on  the  eTili 
of  existence,  and  sent  his  disciple  into  the  forest  to  see  if  he  could 
find  any  bones  or  of^  that  they  could  give  to  the  tigress  to  appease 
its  hanger.  During  his  absence,  Brahma  remembered  that  it  was 
only  by  the  birth  of  a  Budha  that  these  evils  could  be  removed ; 
and  calling  to  mind  the  resolution  he  had  previously  farmed,  he  re- 
flected that  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  this  great  object  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  give  in  alms,  many  times,  his  own  heads, 
eyes,  wives,  and  children.  Then  escbuming,  "  May  I  by  this  be- 
come a  Budha !"  he  placed  himself  in  the  way  of  the  tigress,  that 
by  giving  his  flesh  he  might  preserve  its  life  and  that  of  its  little 
ones.  When  the  animal  perceived  him,  it  bounded  from  the  rock 
to  the  place  where  he  stood,  seized  him,  and  tore  him  in  pieces. 
By  the  power  of  the  merit  arising  from  this  act,  he  was  bom  in  a 
d6wa-16ka. 

In  process  of  tjme  Purina  Dipankara  Budha  was  borft  as  the 
son  of  the  monarch  of  Kappawati.  After  remaining  in  the  state  of 
a  laic  10,000  years,  he  became  an  ascetic,  and  subsequently  a  sn- 
preme  Budha.  From  this  Budha  the  Bodhisat  who  afterwards 
became  Dipankara  Budha,  then  a  Brahman,  received  the  assurance 
that  he  would  become  a  Budha.  In  the  same  age  Gotama  Bodhisat 
was  a  prince  ;  and  one  day,  when  sitting  in  his  palace,  having  seen 
Dipankara  B6dhi8at  carrying  the  alms-bowl,  he  sent  an  attendant 
to  enquire  what  was  his  business,  when  he  was  informed  that  he 
was  seeking  oil.  On  hearing  this  the  prince  called  him  to  the 
palace,  and  filling  a  golden  vessel  with  oil  of  white  mustard-seed, 
sidhirttha,  put  it  upon  his  head,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  By 
virtue  of  this  act  may  I  hereafter  become  a  Budha ;  and  as  this  is 
sidhirttha  oil,  may  my  name  in  that  birth  be  Sidh&rtlha."  This 
oil  was  presented  by  Dipankara  B6dhisat  to  Fur&na  Dipankara 
Budha,  who  declared  that  the  prince  would  in  an  after  age  become 
a  supreme  Budha. 

In  the  seven  asankya>kap-lakshas  that  elapsed  after  Q6tama  Bod- 
hisat formed  the  wish  to  become  a  Budha,  125,000  Bndbas  ap- 
peared ;    and  during  this  period  he  was  bom  many  hundreds  of 
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timet,  either  as  a  d^wa  or  as  a  man.  l.In  the  Nanda  asankja, 
lliete  were  5,000  Budhas.  2.  In  the  Sunanda  asankya,  9,000.  3. 
In  the  Pratlinw!  asankya,  10,000.  4.  In  the  Handa  asankya, 
ll,tK)0.  5.  In  the  DharatI  asankya,  20,000.  6.  In  the  64gara 
uankya,  30,000.  7.  In  the  Pandarika  asankya,  40,000.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  these  ages,  in  what  birth  soever  he  appeared,  06- 
tama  B^dhisat  continually  ez^rcised  man6pranidh^na,  the  wish  to 
heconie  a  supreme  Budha. 

2.  The  Era  of  Eijtremon. 

In  the  first  Sarwa  Bhadra  kalpa  of  the  thirteenth  asankya-kap- 
laluha  previooB  to  the  present  Maha  Bhadra  kalpa,  Q6taina  B6d- 
hiaat  was  bom  as  the  son  of  the  monarch  of  Dhannya.  In  the 
eonne  of  time  be  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  and  became  a  cbakra- 
warttL  One  day  his  magical  chariot  having  descended  to  the  earth 
from  its  appointed  place  in  the  sky,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  portent, 
and  enqoired  from  one  of  his  noblea  what  could  be  its  cause.  The 
noble  replied,  "  This  sign  betokens  either  the  near  approach  of  the 
death  of  the  chakrawartti,  or  that  the  chakrawartti  will  become  an 
■acetic,  or  that  a  supreme  Budha  has  appeared  in  the  world ;  but 
as  jour  majesty  has  yet  many  years  to  lire,  it  cannot  portend  your 
death;  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  cansed  by  Sikya,  the 
Bndha  who  at  present  is  blessing  the  world,"  When  the  king 
heard  that  a  Budha  was  in  existence,  he  went  to  the  wihara  in 
which  S&kya  resided,  and  offered  him  all  his  treasures,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  his  earnest  expectation  that  when  the  necessary 
qualifications  were  received,  he  should  himself  become  a  Budha, 
After  this  he  was  re-bom  in  a  brahma-loka. 

1.  In  the  same  Sarwa-bhadra  asankya,  50,000  Bndhas  appeared. 
2.  In  the  Sarwa-phulla  aaankya,  80,000.  3.  In  the  Sarwa-ratna 
aunkya,  90,000.  4.  In  the  Usabbakkhanda  asankya,  70,000.  5. 
In  the  Manibhadda  asankya,  60,000.  6.  In  the  Fuduma  asankya, 
30,000.  7.  In  the  second  Vsabhakkbanda  asankya,  10,000.  8.  In 
the  Khandatwa  asankya,  S,000.  9.  In  the  Saiwa-sila  asankya, 
2,000.  During  the  whole  of  these  ages,  in  which  387,000  Bndhas 
appeared,  06taraa  Bddbisat  expressed  his  wish  to  become  a  Budha. 
TUs  was  the  period  called  w^pranidhina. 
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3.   The  Era  of  Nominatitm  ;  tiieUuUng  the  HUlory  of  th«  Btidkat 

who  preceded  Q6tama. 

In  the  ronrth  uankya-kap-laksha  preTioos  to  tlie  pnseiit  Maha 

Bhadra  kalpa,  was  the  Siramanda  kalpa,  in  which  appeared  the 

four  Budhas,  Taohankara,  M^dhankata,  Saranankara,  and  Dtpait- 

In  the  time  of  Tanhankara,  Qotama  B6hiBat  was  born  as  the  aon 

of  Svmanda,  king  of  the  city  of  Puspawatf.     From  Tanhankarahe 

'    received  aniyata-wiwarana,  or  an  indefinite  aasorance  that  be  would 

become  Budha.    From  Df  pankara,  and  the  succeeding  tweoty-three 

Budhas,  he  received  niyata-wiwarana,  or  a  definite  assurance. 

Dlpankara  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Rammawati ;  his  father  was 
the  king  Sud^wa ;  his  mother,  Sum^dha  ;  he  reigned  10,000  years 
before  he  became  an  ascetic ;  his  queen  was  called  Padnma;  his 
son,  Usabhakkhanda ;  he  exercised  asceticism,  previons  to  the  re- 
cepUon  of  the  Budhaship,  ten  months ;  the  kusa  grass  was  given 
by  Sunanda ;  the  sacred  tree  under  which  he  became  Budha  was 
the  pulila ;  his  principal  male  disciples,  degasaw,  were  Mangala 
and  Tissa ;  his  personal  attendant,  upasthiyaha,  was  Sigara ;  he 
lived  100,000  years ;  he  was  eighty  cubits  high  ;  he  had  a  retinue 
of  400,000  rahata ;  and  the  name  of  Gotama  Bbdhisat  was  at  this 
time  Sum6dha-br4hmana.* 

In  the  thiird  asankya-kap-laksha  previous  to  the  present  kalpa, 
Kondannya  was  Budha.  His  birth-place  was  Rammawati ;  his 
father,  Sunanda ;  his  mother,  Sujita ;  his  rrign,  10,000  years ;  his 
queen,  Suruchi ;  his  son,  'Wijitas^na ;  his  period  of  ascedcism,  ten 
mouths ;  the  person  who  gave  him  cakes,  Yas6dhara ;  the  grass 
giver,  Sunanda;  his  sacred  tree,  the  sal;  his  principal  disciples, 
Bhadra  and  Subhadra  ;  his  attendant,  Anurudha ;  his  age,  100,000 
years ;  his  height,  88  cubits  ;  his  retinue,  a  kela-Iaksha ;  and  the 
name  of  G6tama  B6dhiaat  was  Wijit^wi-chakrawartli. 

■  Relative  to  each  of  the  twenty-four  Budhas  wo  have  : — TTU  nama  ;  his 
birthplace ;  the  names  of  his  father  and  mother ;  the  length  of  his  reign ; 
the  DBEQcs  of  his  queen  and  son ;  his  period  of  asceticism ;  the  names  of  the 
perBons  who  vave  him  the  rice-cakes  and  the  sacred  paaa ;  his  sacred  tree ; 
the  names  of  his  two  principal  distuples,  and  of  his  personal  attendant ;  lU* 
age,  stature,  and  the  niunbei  of  his  retinue  ;  and  the  name  of  06taina  B6d- 
Usat.  Some  of  these  allusions  cannot  be  understood  until  the  lesend  of  the 
life  of  Q6uma  Budha  has  been  read.  In  the  greater  number  of  inalances,  I 
have  not  copied  tbese  names  from  my  MS,,  as  their  insertion  would  be  of  no 
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la  the  Bucceeding  asankya-kap-lakBha,  in  the  Sfirananda  kalpa, 
four  Budlias  appeared;  Mangala,  Sumana,  Renata,  and  Sobhiia. 
In  the  Ume  of  the  firet  of  these  Budhas,  the  name  of  Ootama  Bod- 
hiaat  was  Sumchi-brahmana ;  in  that  of  the  Becond,  Atnlan&ga- 
raja ;  in  that  of  the  third,  Add^na-brihmana ;  and  in  that  of  the 
fourth,  8 uj &ta-br&hmana. 

One  BsanltTa-kap-Iaksha  pievioiu  to  the  present  kalpa,  in  the 
y^An  kalpa,  three  Budhas  appeared ;  Anomadarshi,  Paduma,  and 
Naiada;  in  whose  ages  respectively,  Ootama  B6dhisat  was  Mah^- 
R4kya-yaksha-e^n&pBti,  a  k^sara  lion,  and  an  ascetic. 

In  (he  S&ra-kalpa,  100,000  kalpas  previous  to  the  Mahft  Bhadra 
kalpa,  there  was  one  Budha,  Piyumatura  ;  and  the  name  of  Q6tama 
Bodhisat  was  Jatilar&shtrika. 

Iq  the  Handa-kalpa,  30,000  kalpas  previous  to  (he  present  kalpa, 
there  were  two  Budhaa;  Sum^dha  and  Suj4ta.  In  the  age  of  the 
first,  the  name  of  Ootama  Bodhisat  was  TJttara,  and  in  that  of  the 
second  he  was  a  chakrawartti. 

In  the  Wara-kalpa,  118  kalpas  previons  to  the  present,  there 
were  three  Budhas ;  Piyadarshi,  Arthadarshi,  and  Dharmmadarshi ; 
is  whose  ages  the  names  of  Ootama  Bodhisat  were  Kasyapa-biah- 
maoa,  Sasima^tipaso,  and  Sekradewendrs. 

In  the  Manda-kalpa,  96  kalpas  previous  to  the  present,  there  was 
one  Budha,  Sidharttha;  and  the  name  of  06tania  66dhisat  was 
Mangala  brahmana. 

In  the  Handa^kalpa,  93  kalpas  previous  to  the  present,  there 
were  two  Budhas,  Tissa  and  Phussa;  and  Q6tama  B6dbisat  was 
called  Sujata-t^pasa  and  Wijit&wi- chakrawartti. 

In  the  S4nunanda-kalpa,  91  kalpas  previous  to  the  present,  there 
was  one  Budha,  Wipassi,  and  the  name  of  Gotaroa  Bodhisat  was 
At  ula-niga-rij  a. 

In  the  Manda-kalpa,  31  kalpas  previous  to  the  present,  there 
were  two  Budhas,  Sikhi  and  Wessabhu ;  and  the  names  of  Oo- 
tama Bddhisat  were  Arindama-rija  and  Sudarshana-r^a. 

After  the  dissolution  of  Wessabhu  there  were  29  kalpas  in  which 
no  supreme  Budha  appeared. 

This  long  period  of  remediless  ignorance  was  succeeded  by  the 
Maha-bhadra*  kalpa,  in  which  five  Budhas  are  to  appear;  Kaku- 
sanda,  Kon&gamana,  K^yapa,  G6tama,  and   Maitrif.     The  first 
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four  have  already  appeared ;  and  Maitri  will  b«  the  next  Budbi 
who  will  arise  to  bless  the  world. 

The  birth-place  of  Eakusanda  was  M4khBl4 ;  his  &ther,  Aggi- 
datta,  and  his  mother,  WisakM.  The  father  of  Kakasanda  was 
prohita  to  the  monarch  of  Kshema.  He  remained  a  luc  for  tlie 
space  of  4000  years,  and  had  an  establishment  of  30,000  fenules, 
but  Rochani  was  his  principal  queen.  At  the  birth  of  his  son 
Uttara  he  left  the  palace  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  after 
performing  the  necessary  rites  of  asceticism  for  the  space  of  eight 
months,  he  received  the  rice-cakes  from  Wajir4ndiay4,  and  the  kosa- 
gtass  from  Ounaaubhadra ;  and  at  the  root  of  the  tree  called  sirisa, 
or  mara,  he  attained  the  power  of  a  supreme  Budha.  Near  tlie 
city  of  Benares,  he  proclaimed  the  baua  to  40,000  disciples.  The 
king  Kshema  was  the  B6dbisat  who  afterwards  became  06tama 
Budba ;  on  bearing  the  discourses  of  Kakusanda  be  resigned  hi) 
kingdom  and  embraced  the  priesthood.  The  principal  disciples  of 
Eakusanda  were  Wadhura  and  Sanjawi ;  his  attendant,  Budhajins; 
his  principal  female  disciples,  Sama  and  Upasama ;  his  stature  40 
cubits ;  the  rays  horn  his  body  extended  to  (be  distance  of  10  yo- 
janas  ;  and  his  age  was  40,000  years. 

The  name  of  Kfinagamana  was  received  from  the  circumstance 
that  at  the  instant  of  his  birth  there  was  a  golden  shower  (kana- 
kawassan)  throughout  Jambudwipa.  His  birth-place  was  S6dha- 
wati ;  his  father,  Sanyadatta ;  and  his  mother  Uttara.  He  remained 
as  a  laic  for  the  space  of  3000  years,  and  had  16,000  females  in 
his  palace,  but  RuchigatdL  was  bis  principal  queen.  At  the  birth 
of  bis  son  Swirthiwahana  he  left  the  palace  on  his  state  elephant, 
with  30,000  foUowers,  all  of  whom  embraced  the  priesthood.  Aftei 
performing  the  ascetic  usages  for  the  space  of  four  months,  he  re- 
ceived the  rice-cakes  from  A^isena,  and  the  kuso-grasa  from  Clun- 
duka  ;  and  at  the  root  of  the  tree  called  udumbura,  or  dimbul,  he 
attained  the  object  of  his  great  exertion.  Ootama  Bodhisat  was  at 
this  time  the  monarch  Parwata,  who  made  an  offering  to  K6n4ga- 
mana,  and  beard  him  repeat  the  prediction,  "  In  the  present  kolpa. 

Iiists,  1000  (spiritual)  thrones  for  the  1000  Budhas  of  this  happy  age,  Bhadra- 
kolpo,  four  of  whom  hove  appeared,  and  ttic  rest  are  to  cone  hereafter. 
ShiJcya,  alter  becoming  Budha,  when  he  visited  Var&nasi,  paid  respect  to 
the  thrones  of  hJH  three  predecessors  by  circumanibulating  each  of  them, 
and  then  he  sat  down  on  the  fourth  throne.  These  1000  Budhas  ore  de- 
scribed in  the  first  volume  of  die  Do  class  of  the  Kagyux.  Some  wealthy 
Hbetans  delight  to  kef^  the  images  of  these  1000  Budhas,  made  in  ulver  or 
other  metal,  and  to  pay  respect  [o  dieni." — Csoma  Kiir5sL 
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tha  individual  will  become  a  supreme  Budha."  The  principal  dis- 
dples  of  Eonagamana.  were  Sambahula  and  Uttara ;  hie  attendant, 
SiwlthJjana;  his  principal  female  disciples,  Samudda  and  Uttaii; 
hit  stature  30  cubits ;  and  he  was  30,000  yeairs  of  age  when  he 
atUised  mrw4aa. 

The  birth-place  of  K^syapa  was  Benares ;  hid  father,  Brahma- 
dalta;  bis  mother  Dhammanati;  the  period  during  which  he  re- 
suined  a  laic,  2000  years ;  his  queen,  Simanda ;  hia  son.Wijitasena  ; 
ha  period  of  asceticism,  seven  days  ;  the  cake-giver,  Emasunanda  ; 
(he  grass-giver,  Somanassa ;  and  his  sacred  tree  was  the  nuga,  or 
buian.  His  principal  disciples  were  Tissa  and  Bhiraddwaja,  his 
attendant,  Sarwachitra ;  and  his  principal  female  disciples,  TJruwela 
andUrula.  At  this  time  Ootama  fi6dbisat  was  the  brahman  J6tip^a. 
His  stature  was  20  cubits ;  he  had  a  retinue  of  20,000  disciples  ; 
and  liTed  in  all  20,000  years.  After  his  body  was  burnt,  the  bones 
Btill  remained  in  their  usual  position,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a  perfect  skeleton ;  and  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jambud- 
wipa  assembling  together,  erected  a  dagoba  over  his  relics,  one 
jojana  in  height.     {Sadharmmaratnak6ri). 
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V.  g6tAMA  BODHISAT  :   HIS  VIRTUES  AND  STATES 
OP  BEING. 

or  THB  B^DItlltT. 


A  GRKA.T  part  of  the  respect  paid  to  Gotama  Budlia  ariseB 

from  the  suppoeitioii  that  he  roluntarily  endured,  throughout 

myriads  of  ages,  and  in  numberless  births,  the  most  severe 

deprivations  and  afflictions,  that  he  might  thereby  gain  the 

power  to  free  sentient  beings  &om  the  misery  to  vhich  they 

are  exposed  under  every  possible  form  of  existence.     It  is 

thought  that  myriads  of  ages  previous  to  his  reception  of  the 

Budhaship,  he  might  have  become  a  rahat,  and  therefore 

ceased  to  exist;  but  that  of  bis  own  free  will,  he  forewent 

the  privilege,  and  threw  himself  into  the  stream  of  succes- 

«ivp  o-rintPTirr;,  for  the  benefit  of  the  three  worlds.     There  is 

tues,  called  the  ten  p&ramit&s,  one  or  other  of 

eminently  exercised  during  the  whole  period  in 

idhisat  prepares  himself  for  the  supreme  Budha- 

ourses  that  were  delivered  by  Gotama,  he  occa- 
red  to  the  24  Budhas  who  immediately  preceded 
h  occasions  he  related  the  circumstances  of  his 
each  of  these  periods.  The  history  of  these 
jeen  briefly  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
le  custom  of  Gotama,  when  any  event  of  import- 
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ance  occurred,  to  refer  to  some  similar  event  that  liad  taken 
place  in  previous  ages,  in  which  the  same  persons  vere  actors, 
dwelling  more  particularly  upon  the  part  he  himself  had 
taken  in  the  several  transactions.  From  these  relations  the 
work  called  hy  the  Singhalese  FanBiya-panas-j^taka-pota,  or 
the  Book  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  Births,  was  com- 
piled. *'  The  work  known  hy  this  title,"  says  the  Rev.  D.  J. 
Gogerly  (Ceylon  Friend,  Aug.  1838),  "  is  a  Pali  commentary 
on  one  of  the  fifteen  hooks  belonging  to  the  fiAh  section  of 
the  S£tra  Pitaka,  or  Discourses  of  Budha,  and  forms  no  part 
therefore  of  the  sacred  code ;  but  according  to  a  decision 
that  the  comments  are  of  equal  authority  with  the  text,  it  is 
regarded  aa  of  indisputable  authority.  There  is  a  Singhalese 
translation  of  the  greater  part  of  it,  which  is  exceedingly 
popular,  not  on  account  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Budhism 
contained  in  it,  for  these  are  but  incidentally  referred  to,  but 
from  its  being  a  collection  of  amusing  stories  which  they 
believe  to  be  imquestionahly  true.  The  copy  of  the  Pali 
comment  now  before  me  is  written  on  olas  S9  inches  long, 
having  9  lines  on  a  page,  and  occupies  1000  leaves  or  2000 
pages.  The  text  itself  is  very  scarce  ;  my  copy  was  made 
from  one  in  the  possession  of  the  late  chief  priest  of  the 
Matura  district,  Bowilla ;  it  contains  340  pages  of  9  hnes 
each,  written  on  olas  S3  inches  long.  It  is  named  J&taka 
G4th&,  or  Birth  Stanzas,  although  a  large  proportion  of  them 
has  no  reference  (independent  of  the  comment)  to  any  birth, 
being  general  majima  or  miscellaneous  observations.  Each 
of  the  first  one  hundred  J&takas  consists  of  a  single  verse  of 
four  lines ;  but  some  of  the  remainder,  being  histories,  are 
much  longer,  the  last  one,  or  history  of  king  "Wessantara, 
occupying  40  pages.  The  comment  comprises — 1.  The  oc- 
casion upon  which  the  verse  was  spoken.  2.  A  story  illus- 
tratiiig  it,  affirmed  to  have  been  related  at  the  time  by  Budha, 
detailing  circumstances  which  occurred  to  him  and  the  parties 
respecting  whom  the  verse  was  spoken,  in  a  previous  birth. 
3.  A  philological  explanation  of  the  words  and  sense  of  the 
stanza,  the  verse  or  verses  being  mostly  inserted  at  length 
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This  last  is  not  translated  into  Stghalese,  escept  partially  m 
the  first  J&taka,  as  being  unintelligible  to  the  mere  Singhalese 
reader," 

The  Singhalese  translation,  so  far  as  it  extends,  appears  to 
be  a  correct  and  literal  rendering  of  the  Pali  original.  I 
have  read  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  brought  a  copy  to 
England,  intending  to  read  the  whole,  but  have  not  yet 
found  leisure  to  accomplish  the  task.  Reckoning  a  page  to 
contain  9  lines,  with  about  100  letters  in  each  line,  it  extends 
to  2400  pages.  I  have  not  made  much  use  of  it  beyond  the 
present  chapter.  At  my  request,  my  native  pundit  made  an 
analysis  of  the  number  of  times  in  which  Gotama  Bodhisat 
appeared  in  particular  states  of  existence,  as  recorded  in  the 
J&takas,  and  the  following  is  the  result.  An  ascetic  83  times ; 
a  monarch  58 ;  the  d^wa  of  a  tree  43 ;  a  religious  teacher  26 ; 
a  courtier  24 ;  a  prohita  brahman  24 ;  a  prince  24  ;  a  noble- 
man 23  ;  a  learned  man  22 ;  the  d^wa  Sekra  20 ;  an  ape  18 ; 
a  merchant  13 ;  a  man  of  wealth  12 ;  a  deer  10 ;  a  lion  10 ; 
the  bird  hansa  8 ;  a  snipe  6 ;  an  elephant  6  ;  a  fowl  5 ;  a 
slave  5 ;  a  golden  eagle  5 ;  a  horse  4 ;  a  bull  4 ;  the  brahma 
Maha  Brahma  4 ;  a  peacock  4 ;  a  serpent  4 ;  a  potter  3 ;  an 
outcaste  3  ;  a  guana  3 ;  twice  each  a  fish,  an  elephant  driver, 
a  rat,  a  jackal,  a  crow,  a  woodpecker,  a  thief,  and  a  pig  ;  and 
once  each  a  dog,  a  curcr  of  snake-bites,  a  gambler,  a  mason, 
a  smith,  a  devil  dancer,  a  scholar,  a  silversmith,  a  carpenter, 
a  water-fowl,  a  frog,  a  hare,  a  cock,  a  kite,  a  jungle-fowl, 
and  a  kindur&.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  list  is  im- 
perfect. 

Not  a  few  of  the  fables  that  pass  under  the  name  of  JEsop 
are  here  to  be  found  ;  and  the  schoolboy  is  little  aware,  as  he 
reads  of  the  wit  of  the  fox  or  the  cunning  of  the  monkey,  that 
these  animals  become,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  teacher  of  the 
three  worlds,  Budha.  Each  Jataka  begins  with  the  formula, 
"  yata-giya-dawasa,"  which  is  an  exact  equivalent  to  our 
own,  "  in  days  of  yore,"  The  Hindu  collection  of  fables, 
called  the  Hitopad^sa,  is  well  known.  As  the  scene  of  these 
fables  is  laid  in  the  comparatively  modem  city  of  F&taliputra, 
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whilst  thiit  of  the  Jatakas  is  almost  invariably  coiuicctcd  with 
a  Brahmadatta,  king  of  Benares,  we  may  infer  therefrom  tlie 
superior  antiquity  of  the  Pali  collection.     The  J&takEi-pota 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  parts  of  the  Talmud   i 
that  are  described  as  consisting  of  "  aphorisms  and  montl  i 
sentiments,  illustrated  by  similes  and  parables,  and  also  by  / 
narratiTes,  sometimes  real  and  sometimes  fictitious."     ITi 
legends  are  interesting,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  manners  i 
and  customs,  and  upon  the  modes  of  thought,  that  were  pre- 
valent when  this  compilation  was  made,  or  in  the  ages  imme- 
diately previous ;  as  there  is  a  boundary  of  verisimilitude 
beyond  which  the  wildest  imagination  cannot  pass.      One 
lale,  after  the  usual  manner  of  eastern  compositions,  presents 
the  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  several  other  stories 
that  are  only  slightly  dependent  upon  the  principal  narrative. 
ITie  Singhalese  will  listen  the  night  through  to  recitations 
from  this  work,  without  any  apparent  weariness  ;  and  a  great 
cumber  of  the  Jatakas  are  familiar  even  to  the  women. 

The  Jatakas  here  transcribed  are  the  Sujfiita(2),  Apan- 
naka(3),  Munika  (4),  Makasa(5),  Guna(6),  Tindukaf7), 
Asadrisa(8),  and  Wessantara  (9).  Tn  this  selection  I  have 
had  in  view  the  interest  of  the  legend  as  a  tale ;  the  con- 
venience of  its  length  ;  or  its  importance  as  illustrating  some 
feature  of  Budhism.  The  Suj&ta  J6taka  is  here  translated 
in  full,  with  its  introduction ;  but  in  the  other  Jatakas  the 
introduerion  is  omitted,  and  the  narrative  much  abridged. 
I'hc  first  Jdtaka  recorded  in  the  original  text  is  the  Apan- 
naka;  and  the  last,  the  Wessantara. 


1.   The  Virtues  and  Privileses  of  the  Bodhinat. 

There  ate  teo  primary  virtues,  called  paramitas,  that  are  continu- 
ally exercised  by  the  Bodbisats  ;  and  as  each  virtue  is  divided  intu 
ihiee  degrees  ;  ordinary ;  upa,  superior ;  and  paramartha,  pre- 
eminent ;  there  are  in  all  thirty  paramitas. 

For  the  space  of  twenty  asankya-kap-Iakshas,  that  is  to  say,  from 
'tc  time  that  the  manopranidhana,  or  rcsoliition  lo  become  «  BuUba, 
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was  first  exeTciseJ,  the  thirty  pdramitas  were  praclised  hy  Gotama 
B6dhisat.  1.  He  gave  in  alma,  or  as  charity,  his  eyes,  head,  fletli, 
blood,  children,  wife,  and  substance,  whether  personal  or  otheTwIse, 
as  in  the  Khadiran^ra  birth.  In  thia  way  he  fulfilled  the  tluee 
kinds  of  d&na,  viz.,  dana-paramita,  d4na-upa-p^rara:la,  and  dana- 
paramartha-p^raita.  2.  In  the  Bhusidalta  birth,  and  in  others  of 
a  similar  description,  he  practised  the  siia-piramili,  or  observance 
of  the  precepts,  in  the  three  degrees.  S.  In  the  Chulla  Suttasoma, 
and  other  similar  births,  he  abandoned  vast  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver,  aed  numberless  slaves,  cattle,  buffaloes,  and  other  sources  of 
wealth,  and  thus  Ailfilled  the  naiskrama-p^ramit^  which  requires 
retirement  from  the  world.  4.  In  the  Sattubhatta,  and  other  births, 
he  revealed  to  others  that  which  he  saw  with  his  divine  eyes,  and 
thus  fulfilled  the  pragnya-pfiramita,  or  the  virtue  proceeding  from 
wisdom.  5.  In  the  Maha-janaka,  and  other  births,  he  performed 
things  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  done,  thus  fulfilling  the  wirya- 
p&ramit4,  or  the  virtue  proceeding  from  determined  courage.  6. 
In  the  Kshantiwada,  and  other  births,  he  endured  with  an  equal 
mind  the  opposition  of  unjust  men,  regarding  it  as  if  it  were  the 
prattle  of  a  beloved  child,  thus  observing  the  kBhanti-piramit^,  or 
virtue  proceeding  from  forbearance.  7.  In  the  Maha  Suttae6ma, 
and  other  birtha,  he  spoke  the  words  of  truth,  thus  exerciaing  the 
satta-p4ramit4,  or  virtue  proceeding  from  truth.  8.  la  the  Teme, 
and  other  births,  he  set  his  mind  to  that  which  is  excellent,  in  the 
most  resolute  manner,  never  giving  way  to  evil  in  the  least  possible 
degree ;  thus  fulfilling  the  adishtina-p^ramita,  or  the  virtue  pio- 
ceediag  from  unalterable  resolution.  9.  In  the  Nigrodhaniga,  and 
other  births,  he  gave  away  that  which  he  enjoyed  to  aid  the  neces- 
sitics  of  others,  and  took  upon  himself  the  sorrows  of  others ;  thus 
observing  the  maitri-paramiti,  or  the  virtue  proceeding  from  kind- 
ness and  affection.  10.  In  the  Sara,  and  other  births,  he  regarded 
with  an  equal  mind  those  who  exercised  upon  him  the  most  severe 
cruelties,  and  those  who  assisted  him  and  were  kind ;  thus  fulfilling 
the  up^k6ha-paramit4,  or  virtue  proceeding  from  equanimity. 

All  the  p&ramit^  were  exercised  in  the  three  degrees ;  and  the 
differences  in  question  may  be  leamt  from  that  which  is  said  re- 
specting dana.  The  giving  of  eyes,  flesh,  and  blood,  or  that  which 
belongs  to  the  body,  is  the  ordinary  d4na.  The  giving  of  children, 
wife,  horses,  slaves,  cattle,  buffaloes,  lands,  pearls,  jewels,  gold, 
and  silver,  or  that  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  possession,  is  the 
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eapcrlor  dana.  And  the  giving  of  tliat  wUich  involves  the  losa  of 
life,  u  the  head  upon  which  the  royal  crown  hat  been  placed,  or 
the  body,  to  feed  lions,  tigen,  yakis,  and  nkahas,  is  the  pre-emi- 
nent d&na. 

The  period  required  for  the  exercise  of  a  p&ramili  is  called 
bhumi.  Were  a  B6dhiBat  to  shed  one  single  drop  of  blood  in  a 
tbonsand  births,  he  would  shed  more  blood  than  there  is  water  in  a 
thousand  oceans  in  the  space  of  one  pjiramitii-bbbmi.  Were  he, 
in  the  same  number  of  births,  to  give  a  portion  of  bis  flesh  only  the 
site  of  the  undu  flower,  he  would,  in  one  bhtimi,  give  more  flesh 
than  there  is  eartb  in  a  thousand  worlds  like  our  own.  Were  be, 
in  as  many  births,  once  to  give  bis  head,  be  would,  in  one  bhiinii, 
give  as  many  heads  as  would  form  a  heap  higher  than  M4ni.  Were 
be,  on  a  similar  scale,  once  to  give  an  eye,  be  would,  in  one  bbdmi, 
give  more  eyes  tban  there  are  stars  In  a  thousand  sakwalas.  Were 
he  to  give  one  son  bound  by  a  witfae,  the  whole  of  the  withes 
would  form  a  heap  higher  than  M^ru.  Were  any  being  to  live 
Boccessi'vely  through  the  age  enjoyed  in  each  of  the  d^wa  and 
btahtna-likas,  thongh  this  period  would  amount  to  many  millions 
of  years,  and  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  maba-kalpas,  it 
would  not  be  a  longer  space  of  dme  tban  is  required  for  the  fufilling 
of  a  p&ramiti.  The  p&ramiti-bbtjmi  must  therefore  be  a  period 
inconceivably  long. 

The  B6dhisat  is  never  bom  in  any  world  above  the  Asanyasatya- 
loka.  He  avoids  the  d^wa  and  brahma-16kas,  because  in  these 
worlds  he  cannot  further  the  accomplishment  of  bis  design ;  he 
never  prolongs  bis  stay  in  places  of  this  description,  but  seeks  con- 
tinually for  opportunilies  to  carry  his  design  into  effect ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  of  his  own  free  will  be  passes  away  from  these 
lokas,  and  is  bom  in  the  world  of  men.  Because  of  his  merit,  be 
might  always  be  bom  in  a  d&wa  or  bn>hma-16ka,  but  as  in  these 
places  he  cannot  further  the  purposes  of  bis  great  intention,  he 
prefers  hemg  bora  in  the  world  of  men.  Other  beings  must  re> 
main  the  appointed  dme  in  these  worlds,  there  being  no  dangers  or 
acddents  by  which  their  departure  can  be  hastened ;  but  as  the 
Bodhisat  cannot  there  perform  the  paramit&s,  be  has  the  power  to 
depart  at  bis  pleasure.  For  this  purpose  he  lies  down  upon  a  couch, 
and  resolves  upon  being  bom  in  this  world  ;  when  his  death  takes 
place,  and  be  receives  birth  in  the  place  and  manner  upon  which  be 
had  previously  resolved.     This  kind  of  dcalb  is  called  adhimukti ; 
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and  the  power  is  possessed  by  none  but  those  who  are  to  become 
supreme  Budhas. 

There  are  some  B6dhisata  who  practice  the  pfiiamitis  during 
four,  and  others  during  eight,  or  sixteen,  asankfa-kap-lakshu. 
There  are  some  vho  excel  in  purity,  and  in  them  wisdom  ia  less 
evident ;  others  who  excel  in  wiadom,  and  in  them  purity  is  lew 
evident;  and  others  who  excel  in  determined  courage,  and  in  them 
purity  and  wisdom  are  less  apparent.  The  three  kinds  of  Bgdhirats 
are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  ugghatitagnya,  or  "  he  who 
attains  quickly;"  wipachitagnya,  or  "  he  who  attains  less  quickly;" 
and  gneyya,  or  "  he  who  attains  least  quickly."  The  B6dbisits 
who  belong  to  the  first  division  may  attain  rabatship  on  hearing 
four  stanzas  &om  a  supreme  Eudha,  and  repealing  them ;  and  on 
the  same  day  they  might  enter  nirwana.  Those  of  the  second 
class  must  hear  four  staitzas  from  a  supreme  Budha,  and  aak  their 
meaning,  before  they  can  have  the  power  to  attain  rahatship  ;  but 
on  the  same  day  they  might  enter  nirwana.  Those  of  the  third 
class  must  hear  four  stanzas  and  hear  them  explained  at  length, 
before  they  can  have  the  power  to  attain  the  rahatship  ;  but  on  the 
same  day  they  might  enter  nirwana.  If  there  he  any  Bodhisat,  any 
being  looking  forward  to  the  reception  of  the  supreme  Budhaship, 
be  must  make  no  use  of  bis  power  to  became  a  rahat,  but  must 
continue  to  exercise  the  paramit^,  that  he  may  impart  unto  others 
the  happiness  of  nirwana.  After  the  assurance  of  the  Budbaship 
has  been  received,  were  the  Bodhisat  to  give  the  most  valuable  alms 
every  day  during  many  ages  to  hasten  its  reception,  no  effect  of  thb 
kind  would  be  produced.  For  this  reason.  When  tb^re  is  rice 
that  is  accustomed  to  ripen  in  three,  four,  or  five  months,  no  labour 
of  the  husbandman  can  accelerate  the  period  of  the  harvest,  how- 
ever of^en  he  may  water  it,  or  whatever  pains  he  may  take  ;  in  like 
manner,  the  time  for  receiving  the  Budhaship  cannot  be  hastened, 
whatever  alms  might  be  given  for  the  purpose. 

There  are  eight  qualiiications  that  must  be  possessed  by  the  being 
who  receives  the  assurance  of  becoming  a  Budha.  1.  He  mnst  be 
a  man,  and  not  a  d6wa  It  is  therefore  requisite  that  the  Bodhisat 
ly  keep  the  ten  precepts,  that  be  may  have  the  merit  to  be 
a  man.  2.  He  must  be  a  male,  and  not  a  female ;  and 
the  Bodhisat  must  avoid  all  sins  that  would  cause  him  to 
as  a  woman.  3.  He  must  have  the  merit  that  would 
.m  to  become  a  robat ;  all  evil  desire  must  be  destroyed. 
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4.  There  must  be  the  opportunity  of  offetin;;  to  a  supreme  Budha, 
in  whom  also  finn  faith  mngt  be  exercised.  5.  There  must  be  the 
■btudonment  of  the  world,  and  the  Bodhieat  roust  become  an 
ascetic.  6.  He  must  possess  the  virtue  derived  fiom  the  pmclict; 
of  dhj'ina  and  othet  similar  exercises,  nor  can  the  assurance  be  re- 
ceived bj  one  that  is  unjust  or  wicked.  7.  He  must  firmly  believe 
that  the  Budha  with  whom  he  communicates  is  free  from  sorrow, 
and  that  he  himself  will  possess  the  same  power  ;  and  he  must  en- 
qoire  at  what  period  he  will  receiTe  the  Budhasbip.  8.  He  must 
exercise  a  firm  determination  to  hecome  a  Budha  ;  and  were  he  even 
told  that  in  order  to  obtain  its  exalted  rank  he  most  endure  the 
pains  of  hell  during  four  asankya-kap-lakshas,  he  must  be  willin); 
to  suffer  all  this  for  its  sake. 

In  the  time  nf  Dipankara  Budha,  Ootama  Bodhisat  might  have 
attained  nirwana,  but  that  he  might  save  countless  beings  from  the 
woes  of  repeated  birth,  he  voluntarily  chose  to  continue  in  existence 
during  the  period  that  would  elapse  before  he  could  become  a 
Budha,  the  design  he  had  formed  being  constantly  kept  in  view, 
until  the  whole  of  the  paramitas  were  fulfilled.  There  is  nothing 
ID  all  existence  to  which  the  paramitas  that  he  accomplished  can  be 
compared.  When  any  of  these  four  things  are  taken,  the  earth, 
the  ocean,  the  stars,  or  Mem,  it  is  like  saying  that  the  king  of  the 
garundas  is  larger  than  a  snipe ;  now  the  king  is  150  yojanas  in 
height. 

There  are  some  persons  who,  on  hearing  of  the  afflictions  of 
the  B6dhisat,  might  suppose  that  his  sufferings  are  excessive  ;  but 
in  reality  his  etijoyment  preponderates.  Were  a  kalpa  to  bo  di- 
vided into  eight  parts,  to  other  beings  there  is  enjoyment  in  seven 
pull,  and  in  one  part  suffering ;  but  to  the  B&dbisat  there  is  enjoy- 
meat  Aroughont  the  whole  of  the  eight  parts.  The  attainment  of 
tlie  Badhaship  is  like  the  ascent  of  a  man  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  in 
order  that  he  may  gather  of  its  Iruit ;  the  choice  of  the  fruit  is  be- 
fore him,  and  he  can  take  that  which  is  ripest  and  best. 

There  are  thirteen  advantages  that  the  B6dhisat  enjoys ;  1.  He  Is 
never  bom  in  any  of  the  eight  great  bells ;  all  other  beings  receive 
this  birth,  but  the  B6dhisats  never.  2.  He  is  never  bom  in  the 
Uiantarika  hell.  3.  He  is  never  bom  in  the  Nijh&matanhi  preia 
vorld.  4.  He  never  receives  the  Khuppip&sa  preta  birth,  thongh 
all  other  beings  endure  it.  5.  He  never  receives  the  Kiilahanja- 
nalia  preta  birth,  though  all  other  beings  are  subject  to  it.     6.  He 
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u  never  bom  as  any  kind  of  vermin ;  he  is  never  a  louse,  bag,  ant, 
or  worm ;  all  other  beings  receive  these  births,  but  the  Bodhisat 
is  never  bom  less  than  a  snipe  ;  nor  is  he  ever  bora  as  a  serpent  or 
as  any  other  animal  of  a  similar  species.  7.  He  is  never  bom 
blind,  dumb,  deaf,  a  cripple,  or  leprous.  8.  He  is  never  bom  as  a 
female.  9.  He  is  never  bom  as  one  of  donbtfnl  sex.  10.  Be 
never  commits  any  of  the  five  great  sins.  11.  He  is  never  bom  in 
an  arupa  world,  as  in  those  states  there  is  no  acquisition  of  merit 
13.  There  are  other  states  of  existence  in  which  he  is  not  bon,  tt 
the  prince  never  defiles  his  caste  by  entering  the  dwellings  of  com- 
mon men.  13.  He  u  never  a  sceptic.  These  advantages  are  en- 
joyed by  the  B6dhi8at8  from  the  time  that  they  resolve  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  piramitfia.  Though  the  giving  of  their  heads  and 
of  their  children  are  in  themselves  sacrifices  most  painful,  the  pain 
is  overpowered  by  the  joy  which  is  felt  when  looking  forward  lo  the 
greatness  of  the  reward. 

From  the  time  when  06tama  Bodhisat  received  the  assonnce 
tiiat  he  would  become  a  Budha,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  vaiiona 
births,  his  mind  was  ever  inclined  towards  merit  and  averse  to  de- 
merit. When  thoughts  of  demerit  arose,  his  mind  was  agitated, 
like  a  feather  thrown  into  tiie  fire  ;  but  towards  merit  his  mind  was 
enlarged,  like  a  broad  canopy  of  cloth  or  like  pure  sesamura  oil 
spread  out  on  the  surfoce  of  a  placid  lake.  He  was  never  indolent 
or  fearful,  but  at  all  limes  exercised  the  most  detennined  resolution ; 
no  other  being,  whether  it  be  Maha  Brahma,  Vishnu,  lewan,  or 
any  other  d6wa,  had  the  power  to  exhibit  an  equal  courage.  We 
will  record  an  instance.  At  a  certain  time  Qotaraa  B6dhiBat  was 
bom  as  a  squirrel,*  on  account  of  some  demerit  of  a  former  age. 
In  the  forest  he  was  attentive  to  bis  young  ones,  providing  for  them 
bU  that  was  necessary ;  but  a  fearful  storm  arose,  and  the  livers 
overflowed  their  banks,  so  that  the  tree  in  which  he  had  built  his 
nest  was  thrown  down  by  the  current,  and  the  little  ones  were 
carried  along  with  it  far  out  to  sea.  But  Bodhisat  determined  that 
he  would  release  them  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  dipped  his  tail  in 
the  waves,  and  sprinkling  the  water  on  the  land,  he  thought  in  this 

•  It  is  sud  (Joum.  Bengal  A«.  Soc.  1836),  that  in  the  island  of  Rambiee, 
near  the  coast  of  Airokan,  there  are  the  remaiiu  of  Budhist  temples,  in 
which  are  relics  of  Q6taiita,  such  as  the  hsir.  feathers,  bonea,  &c.,  of  ^le 
scverol  GTcatures  wlioee  form  he  ssHiuned  previous  to  his  becoming  a  man  : 
but  BccordinK  to  the  Singhalese  authors  these  relics  must  have  perished  many 
hundred  of  thousands  of  years  ago. 
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manner  to  drj  up  the  (X^ean.*  After  he  had  persevered  seven  days, 
be  waa  noticed  by  Sekra,  who  came  to  him  and  asked  what  he  was 
dinng,  Oa  being  told,  he  stud,  "  Qood  sqiurrel !  you  are  only  an 
ignorant  animal,  and  therefore  you  have  commenced  this  under- 
taking; the  sea  is  84,000  yojanas  in  depth  j  how  then  can  you  dry 
it  up  ?  Even  a  thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  men,  would  be 
unable  to  accomplish  it,  unless  they  were  rishia."  The  squirrel  re- 
plied, "  Most  courageous  of  men  I  if  the  men  were  all  like  yuu,  it 
woold  be  just  as  you  say,  as  you  have  let  the  extent  of  your  courage 
be  known  by  the  declaration  ;  but  I  have  no  time  juat  now  to  spend 
with  such  imbeciles  as  you,  so  you  may  be  gone  as  soon  as  you 
please."  Then  Sekra  caused  the  young  squirrels  to  be  brought  to 
the  land,  as  he  was  struck  with  the  indomitable  courage  of  the 
parent.  Thus  was  fulfilled  the  wirya-p4nimit4.  The  whole  of  the 
ten  virtues  were  fulfilled  with  equal  ability.  {Pkjduialit/a ;  Sa- 
dkarmmaratnakiri') , 

2.   The  Sujdla  Miaka. 

It  came  to  pass  that  whilst  Q6tama  Budha  resided  in  the  wihira 
called  Jetawana,  near  the  city  of  Sewet,  he  related  the  following 
Jataba,  on  account  of  an  ascetic  who  had  lost  his  father.  In  what 
way  ?  Budha  having  perceived  that  an  ascetic  who  had  lost  his 
bther  endured  great  affliction  in  consequence,  and  knowing  by 
what  means  he  could  point  out  the  way  of  relief,  took  with  him  a 
large  retinue  of  priests,  and  proceeded  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
aacetic.  Being  honourably  seated,  he  enquired,  "  Why  are  you 
thm  sorrowful,  ascetic  ?  "  to  which  the  bereaved  son  replied,  "  I  am 
thns  sorrowful  on  account  of  the  death  of  my  father."  On  hearing 
thin,  Budha  said,  "  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  weep  for  the  dead ;  a 
word  of  advice  is  given  to  those  who  weep  for  the  thing  that  is  past 
snd  gone."     In  what,  manner  ?     That  which  follows  ia  the  relation. 

In  a  former  age,  when  Brahmadatta  was  king  of  Benares,  Bod- 
lusat  was  bom  of  a  wealthy  family,  and  was  called  Suj^ta.  The 
grandfather  of  Sujata  sickened  and  died,  at  which  his  father  waa 
exceedingly  sorrowful ;  indeed  his  sorrow  was  so  great,  that  he  re- 
moved the  bones  from  their  burial-place,  and  deposited  them  in  a 
place  covered  with  earth  near  his  own  house,  whither  he  went  thrice 

*  The  iohabitanta  of  Lsvinium  had  s  legend  tbat  the  foicat  in  which  their 
ntj  ITU  literwanU  built  took  fire  of  its  own  accord,  when  ■  fox  tried  to  ex- 
tingniih  it  by  dipping  its  tail  in  water. 
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a  day  to  weep.  The  sorron  almost  overcame  him ;  he  ate  doI, 
neither  did  he  drink.  Bodhiaat  thought  within  himself,  that  it  wat 
proper  to  attempt  the  assuaging  of  his  father's  grief;  and  therefore, 
going  to  the  spot  where  there  was  a  dead  buffalo,  he  put  grass  and 
water  to  its  mouth  and  cried  out,  "  Oh,  buffalo,  eat  and  drink !" 
The  people  perceived  his  folly,  and  said,  "  What  is  this,  Sujata? 
Can  a  dead  buffulo  eat  grass  or  drink  water  ?  "  But  without  payii^ 
any  attention  to  their  interference,  he  still  cried  out,  "  Oh,  bu&Io, 
eat  and  drink ! "  The  people  concluded  that  he  was  out  of  his 
mind,  and  went  to  inform  his  father ;  who,  forgettjng  his  parent 
from  his  affection  for  his  son,  went  to  the  place  where  he  was,  and 
enquired  the  reason  of  his  conduct.  Sm'ata  replied,  "  There  are 
the  feet  and  the  tail,  and  all  the  interior  parts  of  the  buffalo,  en- 
tire ;  if  it  be  foolish  in  me  to  give  gniss  and  water  to  a  buffalo, 
dead,  but  not  decayed,  why  do  you,  father,  weep  for  my  grand- 
falher,  when  there  is  no  part  of  him  whatever  to  be  seen  ?"  The 
father  then  said,  "  True,  my  son,  what  you  say  is  like  the  throwing 
of  a  vessel  of  water  upon  fire ;  it  has  estinguished  my  sorrow ;" 
and  thus  saying  he  returned  many  thanks  to  Sujata. 

This  Sujata  J&taka  is  finished.     I,  Budha,  am  the  person  who 
was  then  bom  as  the  youth  Sujata. 

3.  The  Apanmlia  Jdlaka. 
In  a  former  age,  when  Brahmadtta  was  a  king  of  Benares,  in 
the  country  called  Easi,  Ootamu  Bodhisat  was  a  merchant,  who 
traded  to  different  places,  with  a  train  of  500  wagons.  There  was 
a  time  when  he  went  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  from  the  wtst 
to  the  east.  In  the  same  city  there  was  another  merchant,  unwise, 
foolish,  and  unskilful  in  expedients.  Bodbisat  filled  his  500  wagons 
with  the  mo»t  valuable  goods,  and  was  ready  to  take  his  departure. 
The  other  merchant  was  in  a  similar  position,  Bodhisat  reflected 
thus  :  If  this  other  merchant  accompanies  mc,  there  will  be  a  thou- 
sand wagons,  for  which  the  road  will  be  insufGcicnt ;  fuel  and  water 
will  be  wanted  for  the  men.  and  grass  for  the  oxen  ;  it  will  be  better 
(hat  one  should  precede  the  other."  He  then  called  the  unwise 
merchant,  and  said  to  him,  "  It  will  not  be  possible  for  us  both  to 
go  together.  What  will  you  do  ?  Will  you  go  the  first,  or  shall 
I  ?"  The  unwise  merchant  thought,  "  If  I  go  first,  I  shall  derive 
many  advantages  therefrom  ;  the  road  will  be  free  from  ruts  ;  the 
oxen  that  draw  the  wagon  will  have  fresh  grass  to  eat,  and  the  men 
will  have  vegetables  that  have  not  previously  been  culled  by  any 
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one  else;  there  will  be  excellent  water;  I  can  put  what  price  1 
chome  npon  my  goods,  and  still  sell  them."  So  he  said,  "  Frienil 
I  nil]  go  first."  But  B6dhieat  saw  that  there  would  be  many  ad- 
Tanlages  from  going  last ;  and  thus  reflected  :  "  Those  who  go  first 
will  make  the  rough  places  in  the  road  even  ;  the  oxen  will  eat  the 
coarse  grass,  whilst  mine  will  crop  that  which  is  newly  grown  and 
tender ;  my  men  will  pluck  the  tender  vegetables  that  will  spring 
up  in  the  place  of  (he  former  ones ;  those  who  go  first  will  dig 
wells  ia  places  where  there  is  no  water,  and  we  can  drink  therefrom  ; 
it  is  like  putUng  one's  life  in  danger  to  fix  a  price  upon  goods,  but 
if  I  go  last,  I  can  sell  my  wares  at  the  price  already  fixed."  So  he 
said,  "  Friend,  you  may  go  first."  The  unwise  merchant,  saying, 
"  It  is  all  right.  Friend,"  prepared  his  wagons,  and  commenced  his 
journey.  But  he  soon  came  to  a  region  uninhabited  and  wild. 
Then  filling  his  water  vessels,  he  entered  the  desert,  sixty  yojanas 
in  extent.  Wlien  they  had  come  to  the  centre  of  the  desert,  a 
yaki  who  dwelt  there  thought  that  if  he  could  persuade  them  to 
throw  away  their  water,  they  would  become  weak,  and  he  could 
then  devour  them.  In  order  to  effect  this  purpose,  he  caused  a 
magnificent  chariot  to  appear,  drawn  by  two  oxen,  white,  and  in 
every  respect  beautiful,  near  which  was  a  retinue  of  ten  or  twelve 
deDiona  (literally,  not  men),  armed  with  bows  and  other  weapons. 
Sealed  in  the  chariot,  he  himself  appeared  like  a  respectable  man, 
adorned  with  flowers  and  garlands,  bis  head  and  clothes  all  wet, 
and  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  covered  with  mud.  His  attendants, 
bolh  before  and  behind,  were  adorned  in  a  similar  manner,  with  red 
and  ithile  lotus  flowcra  in  their  hands,  and  were  eating  the  roots  of 
the  nelumbium  and  other  water  plants,  whilst  drops  of  water  and 
mad  were  sprinkled  around.  When  the  yaka  saw  the  merchant 
approaching,  he  caused  his  own  chariot  to  go  a  little  out  of  the  way, 
and  enquired  about  his  welfare.  The  merchant  also  caused  his 
carriage  to  leave  the  road,  that  the  wagons  might  be  able  to  pass 
on,  and  said  to  the  yakJt,  "  We  have  come  from  Benares ;  but 
where  have  you  come  from,  ndorned  with,  flowers,  eating  the  roota 
of  water  plants,  and  your  bodies  streaming  with  water  ?  Have  you 
had  rain  ou  the  road,  and  met  with  ponds  covered  with  plants?" 
The  yaka  replied,  "  What  is  it  you  say.  Friend  ?  The  verge  of  the 
pten  forest  appears  in  the  distance  like  a  line ;  from  thence  the 
whole  forest  abounds  with  water  ;  the  rains  are  constant ;  the  ripple 
plavs  upon  the  entire  surface  of  ihe  water-course;  and  ponds, 
covered  with  lotus  flowers  and  water  plants,  appear  here  and  there. 
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But  where  are  you  going  in  such  order  with  your  train  of  wagons  :  " 
'ilie  merchant  said, ''  I  am  going  to  such  a  region."  The  yaka 
asked,  "  What  have  you  in  these  wagons  and  in  these  ?  "  and  was 
answered,  "  Such  and  such  goods."  "  The  last  wagons,"  said  the 
yaki,  "  appear  to  come  on  very  heavily  ;  with  what  goods  are  they 
laden  i "  and  when  the  merchant  replied  that  they  carried  water,  he 
said  that  he  had  done  well  to  bring  water  ihus  far,  but  that  thence- 
forward there  would  be  no  benefit  in  conveying  it,  as  he  would 
meet  with  abundance,  so  that  it  would  be  better  to  break  his  water 
vessels,  and  spill  the  water,  by  which  means  the  wagons  would  be 
able  to  get  on  more  easily.  Then  saying  that  he  must  not  delay 
any  longer,  he  went  a  little  distance,  and  disappearing  returned  to 
his  demon-city.  The  unwise  merchant  listened  to  the  words  of  the 
yaki,  and  breaking  his  water  vessels  so  that  not  s  particle  of  water 
was  left,  he  drove  on.  But  tbey  did  not  meet  vrith  anyltusg  like 
the  appearance  of  water ;  the  men  became  exhausted  from  thirst ; 
and  when  evening  came,  they  untied  the  wagons  and  placed  them 
in  a  circle,  fastening  the  oxen  to  the  wheels ;  there  was  no  w<iter 
for  the  oxen  to  drink  or  for  the  men  to  prepare  their  rice ;  ex- 
hausted, they  threw  themselves  down  here  and  there,  and  fell 
asleep.  When  the  night  was  about  half  over,  the  demons  came 
from  their  city,  slew  the  oxen  and  men,  and  devoured  them,  leaving 
at  their  departure  nothing  hut  their  bones.  Thus,  through  the  folly 
of  the  merchant,  all  these  beings  came  to  deetroction  ;  their  bone* 
were  scattered  abroad ;  and  the  600  wagons  were  left  in  the  ptith. 
full  of  goods. 

About  a  month  and  a  half  after  the  departure  of  the  unwise 
merchant,  Bodhisat  commenced  his  journey,  after  lading  hb  500 
wagons  with  goods,  and  by  degrees  came  to  the  beginning  of  the 
desert.  Here  he  filled  his  lai^e  jars  with  water,  and  when  the 
people  were  encamped,  he  called  them  together  by  beat  of  drum, 
and  said,  "  No  one  is  allowed  to  touch  even  a  drop  of  water  with- 
out permission  from  me ;  there  aie  poisonous  trees  in  this  desert ; 
therefore  let  no  one  eat  any  leaf,  fruit  or  flower  that  he  has  not  been 
accustomed  to  before,  without  my  consent."  After  giving  this  ad- 
vice, he  entered  the  desert,  along  with  his  wagons.  When  he  had 
arrived  at  about  the  middle,  the  y4ka,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Uie 
former  instance,  appeared  in  the  path  ;  but  Bodhisat  knew  him,  and 
reflected,  "  There  is  no  water  in  this  desert ;  it  is  on  this  account 
that  it  has  received  its  name  of  waterless  ;  this  person  has  fearless. 
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red  ejres ;  his  shadow  does  not  appear  ;  without  doubt,  the  unniiie 
meichant  who  preceded  me  has  thrown  away  his  water,  so  that  the 
nen  have  become  exhausted,  and  then  been  devoured  ;  this  demon 
knows  not  mj  superior  wisdom,  nor  my  readineas  in  expedients." 
Then  he  said  to  the  y»ki,  "  You  may  all  he  off,  out  of  the  way ; 
we  shall  not  throw  away  oui  «ater  until  we  meet  with  more ;  when 
we  come  to  other  water,  we  will  then  throw  away  the  water  we 
hate  hrought,  and  thus  lighten  our  wagons."  Upon  hearing  this, 
the  jjkka  went  to  a  little  distance,  vanished,  and  returned  to  bis 
demon  city.  After  his  departure,  the  attendants  or  B6dhisat  came 
to  him,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  these  people  say  that  the  rerge  of  a 
green  forest  appears  in  the  distance  ;  from  thence  the  lains  are  con- 
stant ;  they  are  adorned  with  lotus  flowers,  and  carry  red  and  white 
water  flowers  in  their  hands ;  they  are  eating  the  roots  of  water 
plants  ;  and  their  garments  are  dripping  with  wet ;  it  will  be  better, 
therefoie,  to  throw  away  our  water,  that  we  may  lighten  our  wagons, 
and  proceed  more  quickly.  But  fiodhisat  no  sooner  heard  these 
words,  than  he  commanded  the  people  to  stop,  and  assembling  them 
together,  he  enquired,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  from  any  one  that  there 
it  either  lake  or  pond  in  this  desert  f "  They  replied,  "  We  never 
heard  of  any  such  thiitg;  is  it  not  called  the  Waterless  Desert?" 
Bodhisat :  "  The  men  we  saw  told  us  that  tiie  tc:^  of  a  green 
forest,  where  the  rains  are  constant,  appears  in  the  distance ;  now 
to  what  distance  does  the  rainy  wind  extend?"  The  attendants: 
"  It  blows  about  a  yojana."  B6dhisat :  "  Well,  has  any  one  of 
7011  all  felt  this  wind  ?  "  The  attendants  :  "  No,  sir."  Bodhisat : 
"  How  far  may  the  rain-cloud  be  seen  ?  "  The  attendants  ;  "  About 
a  yojana."  Bodhisat :  "  Has  any  one  of  you  all  seen  it }"  The 
attendants ;  "  No,  sir."  B6dhisat :  "  To  what  distance  does  the 
lightning  appear?"  The  attendants:  "About  a  yojana."  B6d- 
hisat:  "  Has  any  one  of  you  all  seen  its  flash?"  The  attendants  : 
"  No,  Mr."  B6dhisat :  '*  How  far  can  the  sound  of  the  thunder  be 
heard?"  The  attendants:  "  About  a  yojana."  Bodhisat:  "  Haa 
My  one  of  you  all  heard  it?"  The  attendants  :  "We  have  not 
lieard  it,  sir."  Bodhisat :  "  Good  people,  these  are  not  men ;  they 
are  demons ;  they  wish  us  to  throw  away  our  water,  that  when  we 
are  exhausted  they  may  deToor  us  ;  the  unwise  merchant  who  pre- 
ceded na,  will  have  thrown  away  his  water  and  been  destroyed  ; 
Ihe  500  wagons  will  be  left  in  the  road,  full  of  goods,  and  we  shall 
find  them ;  do  not  throw  away  a  single  drop  of  water,  but  drive  on 
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wiih  all  haste."  They  soon  afterwards  found  the  500  wagons,  full 
of  goods,  with  the  scattered  bones  of  tlie  men  and  oxen.  Then 
untying  their  oxen,  they  put  their  wagons  in  the  form  of  an  en- 
campment, and  when  the  oxen  had  eaten  grass,  and  the  men  been 
refreshed,  they  placed  the  cattle  in  a  circle,  and  tiie  men  around 
them,  the  stoutest  of  whom  kept  guard  during  the  three  watches, 
until  the  dawn,  with  swords  in  their  hands.  The  next  day,  early 
in  the  morning,  when  the  men  and  oxen  had  again  been  refreshed, 
they  put  away  their  weak  wagons  and  took  strong  ones,  and  ex- 
changed their  inferior  goods  for  those  that  were  valuable.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  place  of  merchandise,  Bodhisat  sold  his  goods  at  a 
high  price,  and  the  whole  company  returned  in  safely  to  their  own 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  discourse,  Budha  said  to  the  nobleman, 
An6pidu  (for  whose  sake  it  was  apokea),  "  The  followers  of  the 
reasoner  (whose  perception  of  truth  is  limited)  came  to  a  great 
destruction ;  whilst  the  followers  of  the  non-reasoner  (who  ba:j  sn 
intuitive  perception  of  the  truth)  were  preserved  from  the  demon, 
went  in  safety  to  the  place  at  which  they  wished  to  arrive,  and  then 
wiih  great  satisfaction  returned  in  safety  to  the  city  whence  they 
came.  Joining  the  history  of  An^pidu  and  the  Jataka  together, 
Budha  delivered  the  following  stanza : 

"  Apannakanthfanameke, 

Duiiyan  Uiutakkikb, 

Etadannyfiysmedhfin'i, 

Tanganhe  yadapaimakan ."  * 

4.  The  MuniJca  JAlaka. 
In  this  birth,  Bodhisat  was  a  bull.  He  had  a  younger  brother, 
who  one  day  complained  to  him  that  they  did  all  the  work  and 
lived  only  on  grass,  whilst  a  boai,  their  master  had  purchased,  was 
fed  on  all  kinds  of  dainties,  and  did  nothing.  But  Bodhisat  told 
him  not  to  envy  the  lot  of  the  boar,  as  it  would  soon  have  the  worst 
of  it.  And  thus  it  fell  out,  as  the  boar  was  kUled  for  food  at  a  feast 
that  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  their  master's 


is  thus  translated  bj  Mr.  Gogerly :  "  Same  declare  unmiirf 
rs  tmoak  diversely.    The  wise  man,  knowing  this,  tskea  Ih*t 
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6.   The  Makiua  J&taha. 


Id  thia  birth,  B6dhisat  was  a  tradenman,  who  went  from  village 
to  village  to  dispose  of  Ms  wares.  One  day,  when  at  the  house  of 
a  caipenter,  whoae  head  was  bald,  like  a  copper  porringer,  a  nius- 
qoito  alighted  thereon ;  and  the  carpenter  called  to  his  son,  who 
wag  near,  to  drive  it  away.  The  son,  talting  a  sharp  ase  for  this 
purpose,  aimed  a  blow  at  the  insect,  bat  split  his  father's  head  in 
two,  and  killed  him.  On  seeing  what  was  done,  Bodhisat  said  that 
an  enemy  was  better  than  a  foolish  rels^ve  or  friend. 

6.  The  Ouna  Jilaka. 
In  this  birth,  Bodhisat  was  a  lion,  and  lived  upon  a  rock,  near  a 
sraali  Uke,  surrounded  by  mud.  Upon  the  pasturage  which  the 
mad  afforded,  deer  and  other  animals  of  a  similar  apecies  were  ac- 
customed to  graze.  One  day  Bodhisat  being  hungry,  ascended  to 
the  lop  of  the  rock,  and  looking  around,  he  espied  a  deer  feeding 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Approaching  the  apot,  he  roared  aloud, 
anil  sprang  forward  to  seize  the  deer ;  but  the  animal  being  affrighted 
by  the  noise,  bounded  away.  The  lion,  therefore,  fell  into  the  mud, 
and  as  he  sank  so  deep  that  hia  four  feet  were  held  fast,  he  was 
unable  to  get  away.  Seven  days  there  he  remained,  without  a 
morsel  of  food,  when  a  jackal  came  near;  and  though  he  was  at 
firat  arraid,  yet  as  the  lion  informed  him  of  his  situation,  and  re- 
quested his  assistance,  he  assumed  courage,  and  making  a  channel 
fur  the  water  to  come  from  the  lake  to  the  feet  of  the  lion,  he  thus 
Mfiened  the  mud,  and  released  the  prisoner  from  hia  confinement. 
The  lion  and  jackal,  with  their  families,  afterwards  lived  together 
for  some  time,  in  the  aame  cave,  in  great  harmony. 

7.  The  Tinduia  Jdtaka. 
Id  this  birth,  B6dhiaat  was  the  king  of  80,000  monkeya.  The 
tribe  lived  in  the  foreat  of  Himala,  near  a  village,  in  which  was  a 
timbery  tree  laden  with  fruit.  The  monkeys  requested  permiasion 
of  their  king  to  go  and  seize  the  fruit ;  but  hia  majesty  forbade 
them,  when  he  learnt  that  the  village  was  inhabited.  They,  how. 
eTer,  ascended  the  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  were  busy 
at  work,  when  one  of  the  villagers  having  occasion  to  rise,  saw 
what  they  were  about,  and  gave  the  alarm.     The  tree  was  soon 
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surrounded  by  people,  armed  with  sticks,  who  were  resokcd  lo 
wait  until  the  dawn,  and  then  kill  the  monkeyB,  InformaUon  wa* 
conveyed  to  the  king  that  his  tribe  were  in  this  predicament ;  w 
he  immediately  went  to  the  village,  and  set  fire  tc  the  house  or  an 
old  woman.  The  people,  of  course,  ran  to  extingubh  the  fiatncs, 
and  thus  the  monkeys  escaped. 

«.  The  Atadriia  J&taka. 
In  this  birlh,  Bodhisat  was  the  son  of  Brahmadatta,  king  of  Bt^- 
narcs,  and  was  called  Asadrisa.  lie  had  a  younger  brother,  Brah- 
madatta. On  arriving  at  a  proper  age,  he  received  all  ncccsSBry 
instructions  from  a  learned  preceptor ;  and  the  king  at  his  dcalh 
commanded  ihat  the  kingdom  should  be  given  to  Asadrisa,  and  ihe 
viziership  to  his  brother.  The  nobles  were  willing  that  the  royal 
command  should  be  obeyed ;  but  as  Bodhisat  positively  refused 
the  kingdom,  it  was  given  to  his  younger  brother,  and  he  became 
vizier,  or  inferior  king.  A  certain  noble  afterwards  insinuated  to 
the  king,  that  Asadrisa  was  plotting  against  his  life ;  on  bearing 
which  he  became  eoragcd,  and  commanded  that  the  traitor  should 
be  apprehended.  But  B6dhisat  received  warning  of  the  danger  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  fled  to  the  cily  of  king  Samanya.  On 
arriving  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  he  sent  to  inform  the  king  that  a 
famous  archer  had  arrived  in  his  dominions.  The  king  gave  orders 
that  he  should  be  admitted  into  the  royal  presence,  and  asked  what 
wages  he  would  require ;  and  when  he  was  answered  that  a  thou- 
sand masurans  would  be  a  reasonable  salary,  he  gave  his  promise 
Ihat  this  sum  should  be  allowed.  The  king's  former  archers  were 
naturally  envious  Ihat  a  mere  stranger  should  receive  an  allowance 
so  much  superior  to  their  own.  One  day,  the  king  having  entered 
the  royal  garden,  commanded  that  a  couch  should  be  placed,  and  a 
cloth  spread,  at  the  foot  of  a  mango  tree.  When  seated,  he  espied 
a  mango  fruit  at  the  very  uppermost  part  of  the  tree ;  and  a-t  it  was 
impossible  that  any  one  could  get  to  it  by  climbing,  he  intimated 
that  the  archers  should  be  called,  who  were  to  bring  it  down  by  an 
arrow.  The  archers  of  course  gave  way  to  the  man  of  the  thousand 
masurans ;  and  the  king  repeated  his  command  to  Asadrisa,  who  re- 
quested ihat  the  royal  couch  miglit  bo  removed  from  under  the  tree. 
The  archers  perceiving  that  Bodhisat  had  neither  bow  nor  arrow 
in  his  hand,  resolved  among  themselves,  that  if  he  were  to  request 
their  assistance,  they  would  refuse  him  the  use  of  their  weapons. 
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Bodhisat  then  laid  aside  his  usual  garmeDt,  arrayed  himself  in  & 
splendid  robe,  girt  his  sword  by  his  side,  and  his  quiver  upon  his 
shoulder ;  and  putting  together  a  bow  that  was  made  of  separate 
pieces,  jointed,  with  a  coral  necklace  as  the  bow-string,  he  ap- 
proached the  king,  and  enquired  whether  the  fruit  was  U>  be  felled 
by  the  arrow  as  it  went  or  as  it  returned.  The  king  replied  that  it 
woald  be  the  greater  wonder  if  the  fruit  were  brought  down  by  the 
retnming  arrow.  Bodhisat  gave  notice  that  as  the  arrow  would 
proceed  right  into  the  firmament,  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  for 
its  relnm  with  a  little  patience.  An  arrow  was  then  shot,  which 
cleft  a  small  portion  from  the  mango,  then  went  to  the  other  world, 
and  was  seized  by  the  dewas.  Another  arrow  was  shot,  and  after 
some  time,  there  was  a  noise  in  the  air, — thrum,  thrum,  thrum  ;  at 
which  the  people  were  afraid.  Bodhisat  told  them  it  was  the  sound 
of  the  arrow  ;  and  they  were  then  more  fearful,  a-i  each  one  thought 
ii  might  fait  upon  his  own  body.  The  arrow,  as  it  returned,  divided 
the  mango  from  the  tree ;  and  Bodhisat  going  to  the  place,  caught 
ihe  fruit  in  one  hand  and  the  arrow  in  the  other.  At  the  sight  of 
this,  the  people  a  thousand  times  shouted  in  triumph,  a  thousand 
times  clapped  their  hands,  and  a  thousand  times  waved  their  ker- 
chieCi  round  their  heads  and  danced  ;  and  the  king  gave  Asadrisa 
coaniless  treasures. 

At  this  time  seven  kings,  having  heard  that  Asadrisa  was  dead, 
surrounded  the  city  of  Benares,  and  gave  the  king  his  choice,  either 
to  fight  or  to  deliver  up  fais  kingdom.  Brahmadatta  sighed  for  the 
assistance  of  his  elder  brother,  and  having  received  information  of 
his  place  of  retreat,  sent  a  noble  to  invite  him  to  return.  Asadrisa 
at  once  took  leave  of  Saminya,  and  on  arriving  near  Benares,  he 
ascended  a  scaffold,  from  which  he  shot  an  arrow,  with  an  epistle 
attached  to  the  following  effect :  "  This  is  the  first  arrow  from  the 
hand  of  Asadrisa ;  if  the  second  should  be  sent,  you  will  all  be 
slain."  The  arrow  fell  upon  a  dish  from  which  the  seven  kings 
were  eating  rice,*  and  as  they  thought  within  themselves  that  the 
threat  would  certainly  be  accomplished,  they  fled  to  their  own  cities. 

"  The  native  authors,  when  mentioning  a  meal  or  feast,  always  dcsuribe  it 
SH  the  eating  of  rice,  this  grain  being  the  principal  nrtiele  of  food  in  India. 
In  the  same  way,  fish  being  one  of  ftie  moat  favoiuite  kinds  of  food  in  use 
among  the  Oreeks,  the  word  in^j>  bccamo  applied  to  all  things  thnt  w-crc 
eaten  with  bread.  Our  own  word  "  meni,"  as  used  in  tlic  sense  of  a  repast, 
maj  have  been  di  rived  from  the  period  when  tlint  nrticle  was  in  common  use 
unong  our  anccstnrs. 
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Thus  Bodhisat  conquered  the  seven  kings,  without  the  Bhedding  of 
a  single  drop  of  blood.  Brahmadatta  now  offered  to  resign  ihc 
kingdom,  but  B6dhi8at  again  refused  it,  and  going  to  the  forest  of 
Himala,  by  strict  asceticism,  he  gamed  aupematural  power,  and 
afterwards  passed  away  to  the  highest  of  the  celestial  regions. 

9.   The  Wt»»aniara  Jdlaha. 
In  the  Jambudwipa  of  a  former  age,  the  principal  city  of  Siwi 
was  called  Jayatura,  in  which  reigned  the  king  Sanda,  or  Sanja; 
and  his  principal  consort  was  Fhusati,  who  was  previously  one  of 
the  queens  of  the  d6wa  Sekra,  and  during  four  asankyas  and  a  kap' 
lakshs  had  exercised  the  wish  to  become  the  mother  of  a  Budha. 
In  due  time  ihey  had  a  son,  who  was  called  Wessanlata,  from  the 
street  in  which  bis  mother  was  passing  at  the  time  of  his  hirth. 
This  son  was  the  Bodhisat  who  in  the  next  birth  but  one  became 
Ootama  Budha.     From  the  moment  he  was  bom,  for  he  could  speak 
thus  early,  he  gave  proof  that  his  disposition  was  most  charitable. 
When  arrived  at  the  proper  age,  he  received  in  marriage  Madti- 
dewi,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  king  of  Chetiya ;  and  Sanda 
delivered  to  them  the  kingdom.     They  had  a  son,  Jaliya,  and  a 
daughter,  Krlsbnajina,  and  lived  together  in  the  greatest  happines* 
and  prosperity.     The  country  of  Chetiya  and  the  city  of  Jajatora 
became  as  one.     At  this  time  there  was  a  famine  in  Kalioga,  irom 
the  want  of  rain  ;  but  the  king  thereof  having  heard  that  Wessan- 
tara  had  a  white  elephant  that  had  the  power  to  cause  rain,  sent 
eight  of  his  brahmans  to  request  it.     When  the  messengers  arrived 
at  Jayaturfi.,  it  was  the  poya  day,  when  the  prince,  mounted  on  his 
white  elephant,  went  to  the  public  alms-ball  to  distribute  the  roya! 
bounty.     The  brahmans  were  seen  by  the  prince,  who  asked  them 
why  they  had  come  :  and  when  they  told  him  their  errand,  be  ex- 
pressed bis  regret  that  they  had  not  asked  his  eyes  or  his  flesh,  as 
he  would  have  been  equally  ready  to  give  them,  and  at  once  delivered 
to  them  the  elephant,  though  its  trappings  alone  were  worth  twenty- 
r —  1 —  -*  treasure,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  May  I  by  this 
a!"     When  the  cili*ens  saw  that  the  elephant  from 
erived  so  much  assistance  was  taken  away,  they  went 
'b  father,  and  with  many  tears  informed  him  of  what 
On  hearing  their  complaints,  Sanda  promised  U> 
,be  prince  any  punishment  they  might  mention ;  but 
iing  now  somewhat  appeased,  they  said  that  they  de- 
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tired  no  other  punUbmeat  but  that  be  should  be  baniabed  without 
deUf  from  the  kingdom  to  the  rock  Waakagiri.  When  the  citizens 
vtere  gone,  the  king  sent  the  noble  Katti  to  hia  son,  to  inform  him 
of  their  demand,  and  to  tell  him  that  on  the  morrow  he  must  leave 
the  city.  This  intelligence  caused  no  sorrow  to  Wessantara;  and 
he  told  the  noble  to  inform  tbo  king  that  on  the  morrow  be  would 
make  an  alms- offering,  and  the  nest  day  retire  to  the  forest.  Having 
coninanded  slaves,  elephanta,  horsps,  and  chariots,  700  of  each,  to 
be  prepared,  he  went  to  Madri-dewt,  and  requested  her  to  collect 
together  all  the  wealth  she  had  brought  from  her  parents  ;  but  she 
(supposing  it  was  with  the  intention  of  giving  it  away  in  alms)  said 
that  he  had  not  spoken  to  her  when  on  previous  occasions  he  had 
distributed  his  bounty,  and  asked  why  he  did  so  now ;  and  after 
farther  conversation,  in  which  Wessanlara  set  forth  the  benefit  of 
abns-giviog,  she  informed  him  that  in  hia  charitable  deeds  he  had 
ever  acted  in  accordance  with  her  own  wishes.  The  princo  then 
made  known  to  her  the  determination  of  the  citizens,  but  requested 
thit  she  would  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  present  advan- 
tages, and  be  the  guardian  of  their  children.  Upon  hearing  this, 
she  awl  that  she  had  rather  go  with  him  to  death  than  live  without 
him.  The  queen  mother  entreated  the  king  not  to  let  his  son  go  ; 
and  to  allay  her  grief,  he  promised  that  after  he  had  remained  some 
time  in  the  forest,  he  should  be  recalled. 

The  next  day  the  principal  noble  of  Wessantara  having  in- 
formed him  that  the  treasures  were  collected,  700  of  each,  he 
commanded  the  mendicants  to  be  assembled,  and  made  an  offering 
to  them  of  the  whole  collection,  consisting  of  elephants,  horaea, 
bolls,  bufialoee,  cows,  virgins,  youths,  boys  and  girls,  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  all  kinds  of  gems  and  pearls.  When  the  doors  of  the 
treasary  were  opened,  the  mendicants  poured  upon  the  offering 
"ilh  all  eagerness,  like  so  many  bees  flying  to  a  forest  covered 
with  lotus  flowers  newly  blown  ;  some  taking  silks,  garlands,  robes, 
or  chaplets,  and  others  ornaments  for  various  parts  of  the  body, 
rings  or  crowns.  After  this  Madri-dewi,  in  the  same  way,  pre- 
sented her  own  robes,  jewels,  and  other  articles  of  value.  When 
they  went  to  take  leave  of  their  parents,  the  queen  mother  again 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Madrf-d^wf  to  remain  with  her,  as  there 
were  so  many  hardships  to  be  endured  in  the  forest ;  but  she  re- 
plied, that  she  had  rather  live  with  her  lord  in  the  wilderness,  than 
"ilhout  him  in  the  city.     The  prince  himself  made  known  to  her 
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the  dangers  arising  from  tvild  beaste  anil  serpents,  but  she s^id  tlat 
she  was  prepared  to  endure  all  these  trials ;  and  when  he  wished 
her  to  leave  the  children,  as  instead  of  having  rich  couches  thLj 
must  sleep  upon  the  bare  rock  ;  instead  of  being  fanned  by  coatlj 
chimaraa,  they  must  be  expoEed  to  the  sun  and  winds ;  instead  of 
having  delicate  food,  they  must  subsist  on  fruits ;  she  replied,  thai 
she  must  have  her  children  with  her  as  well  as  her  lord.  Thi.- 
courtezans  and  others  wept  aloud  in  unison,  like  a  forest  of  sal  Irecs 
struck  by  an  impetuous  wind.  The  nobles  then  brought  a  chariot, 
and  Madri-dewi,  taking  her  daughter  in  her  arms,  and  her  son  by 
her  hand,  entered  it. 

Wessantara  having  worshipped  his  parents,  dismissed  the  cour- 
tezans, and  gave  good  advice  to  the  citizens ;  and  on  leaving  tlic 
city,  he  set  off  towards  the  north.  The  queen  mother  sent  after 
them  a  thousand  wagons,  filled  with  all  things  useful  and  valuable, 
but  they  gave  away  the  whole  in  alms. 

Soon  after  their  departure,  two  brahmans  came  to  the  city  to  en- 
quire for  Wessantara,  and  when  they  found  that  he  had  gone  to  thi> 
wilderness,  they  asked  if  he  had  taken  anything  with  him.     Bciii,:; 
told  that  he  had  taken  nothing  more  than  a  chariot,  they  follo»til 
him,  and  requested  him  to  stop,  begging  that  he  would  give  ibcm 
the  horses  that  drew  the  chariot.     Wilhout  hesitation,  the  honjes 
were  given  ;  but  Sekra  having  observed  what  was  taking  place, 
sent  four  dewas  under  the  disguise  of  horses,  that  yoked  themselves 
to  the  chariot  and  drew  it.     On  the  way,  another  brahman  cried 
out,  "  Sir,  I  am  old,  sick,  and  wearied  ;  give  me  your  chariul." 
The  chariot  was  now  given  up  as  readily  as  he  had  previously  given 
the  horses.     The  prince  then  carried  his  son,  and  the  princess  her 
daughter ;  and  though  they  suffered  much  from  the  roughness  of 
the  road,  their  minds  were  filled  with  pleasure  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  alms  they  had  presented.     Oiving  the  children  fruils 
to  eat,  and  water  from  the  ponds,  they  thus  went  on  until  they 
came  to  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Chetiya,  whence  Madri-dewi 
onn  her  fatlier  they  were  there  ;  and  when  the  king,  with 
nces,  came  to  the  place,  surprised  at  what  he  saw,  hecn- 
landa  was  sick,  or  if  some  other  misfortune  had  happened, 
1  what  they  had  done  with  their  retinue  and  chariots. 
ra  told  them  the  reason  why  they  had  left  the  city ;  on 
hich,  Chetiya  invited  them  to  come  and  reign  in  his  own 
when  they  declined,  he  ordorcd  the  place  in  which  they 
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lemainod  to  be  propeil;  prepared  and  urnamented,  und  |>rcvailod  on 
them  to  tarry  there  seven  days,  during  which  period  they  had  all 
debcacics  provided  for  them ;  but  at  its  expiration,  they  again  set 
off  on  their  journey  towards  Wankagiri.  By  command  of  Sekra, 
bis  wonder.worker,  Wiswakarmma,  had  prepared  for  them  two 
pansalfi,  in  one  of  which  Wessantara  dwelt,  and  in  the  other  Madri- 
dewi,  with  their  two  children.  They  all  put  on  the  dress  of  ascetics, 
and  had  no  intercourse  with  each  other,  unless  when  the  children 
went  to  the  panaal  of  their  father  during  the  time  their  mother  was 
in  the  forest  collecting  fruits.  After  they  had  lived  in  this  manner 
for  the  space  of  seven  months,  there  was  an  aged  brahman,  called 
Jujaka,  who  from  the  age  of  eighteen  years  had  been  a  mendicant ; 
he  had  accumulated  a  hundred  masurana,  which  he  delivered  to 
another  brahman,  a  poor  man,  to  keep  for  him  ;  but  when  he  went 
to  recover  them,  the  brahman  said  that  he  had  spent  the  whole  lo 
snpply  his  wants,  and  that  he  had  now  nothing  to  give  him  but  his 
daughter  Amitta-tipa ;  so  &h  he  could  get  nothing  more,  he  look 
awsy  the  brahman's  daughter,  and  she  became  his  wife.  But  the 
other  females  of  the  household  became  jealous  of  the  stranger,  and 
greatly  persecuted  her,  particularly  one  day  when  she  went  to  fetch 
water,  at  which  she  became  angry  and  discontented ;  but  Jujaka, 
in  order  to  pacify  her,  said  that  he  would  himself  in  future  fetch 
the  wood,  and  attend  to  all  the  work  that  was  necessary  to  be  done, 
whilst  she  remained  at  ease.  Amitta-tipa,  however,  informed  him 
Am  the  charitable  Wessantara  resided  near  the  rock  Wankagiri, 
and  that  if  he  applied  to  him  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  slave  to 
nait  upon  her,  and  render  her  all  the  aasbtance  she  required.  The 
brahman  replied  that  the  way  was  long,  and  ho  was  old  and  weak  ; 
but  she  persisted  in  her  demand,  at  the  same  time  upbraiding  the 
old  man  ;  so  having  prepared  as  much  fuel  and  water  as  would  be- 
required  during  his  absence,  he  set  off  on  hie  journey  to  the  rock. 
He  first  went  to  Jaj'atura,  and  enquired  for  Wessantara  ;  but  the 
ciiizens,  incensed  thot  alms  should  still  be  asked  from  the  prince, 
set  upon  him  with  sticks  and  staves,  and  drove  him  away.  As  he 
fled  from  the  city,  not  knowing  whither  he  went,  he  was  guided  by 
the  d^was  towards  Wankagiri ;  but  when  he  came  near,  he  was 
Been  by  the  guards  who  had  been  placed  around  the  forest  by  the 
king  of  Ch^tiya,  and  would  have  been  slain,  had  he  not  told  a  lie, 
and  said  that  he  was  sent  by  the  royal  parents  of  Wessantara  lo 
enquire  about  his  welfare.     Proceeding  on  his  way,  ho  fell  in  with 
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the  ascetic  Acchuta,  who  resided  near  the  rock  Wipula,  to  niiom 
he  said  that  he  had  been  the  preceptor  of  the  prince  in  bis  youCli. 
It  was  now  noon,  utd  thinking  that  at  thia  time  Weasantaia  would 
be  away  from  the  pansal  collecting  fruita,  and  that  only  Madri-dewi 
would  be  at  home,  who  would  probnbly  hinder  the  granting  of  his 
request,  he  resolved  to  remain  in  an  adjacent  cave  until  the  next 
morning.  That  n^bt  the  princess  had  an  uncomfortable  dream, 
and  early  the  nez.t  morning  she  went  to  the  pansal  of  Wcssantara, 
to  have  it  explained.  The  prince  enquired  why  she  had  come  at  en 
improper  hour,  when  she  said  that  she  bad  been  troubled  by  a 
dream,  in  which  a  black  man  came  and  cut  off  her  two  arms  and 
plucked  out  her  heart.  Weasantara  rejoiced  to  hear  her  dream,  as 
he  saw  that  the  time  for  fulfilling  the  paramitis  had  come ;  but  he 
told  her  that  she  had  formerly  eaten  agreeable  food  and  slept  on 
pleasant  beds,  whereas  ahe  had  now  only  fruits  to  eat  and  was 
obliged  to  lie  on  logs  of  wood ;  and  with  this  intimation  he  sent 
her  away.  At  the  usual  hour,  she  took  the  children  and  deUvered 
them  to  his  care,  whilst  she  went  into  the  forest.  When  the  prince 
saw  the  brahman  approaching,  he  lold  his  son  Jaliya  to  go  and 
meet  him,  and  carry  his  water-vessel.  After  the  brahman  had 
partaken  of  some  fruits  that  were  act  before  bim,  Weasantara  en- 
quired why  he  had  come  ;  and  he  replied  that  he  had  come  to  sak 
the  gift  of  his  two  cbildien.  On  hearing  this  request,  the  prince 
told  him  that  he  was  the  best  friend  he  had  yet  met  with,  as  others 
had  asked  only  the  elephant  or  the  chariot ;  but  that  their  mothei 
was  then  absent,  and  as  it  would  be  right  for  her  to  see  them  before 
their  departure,  he  would  have  to  remain  until  the  next  day.  The 
brahman  said  that  he  could  not  stay  so  long  ;  and  that  if  he  did  not 
receive  the  children  now  he  must  go  away  without  them.  Wessan- 
tara  then  informed  him  that  if  he  took  them  to  his  royal  parents,  he 
would  be  rewarded  with  many  gifts  ;  but  he  replied  that  if  he  were 
to  take  them  to  the  city  it  would  cost  him  his  life,  when  it  became 
known  in  what  way  he  had  received  them,  and  that  the  prince  must 
decide  whether  he  would  ^ve  up  the  children  or  not.  Jaliya  and 
.n4,  on  hearing  this  conversation,  fled  away  in  extreme 
d  hid  themselves  under  the  leaves  of  a  lotus  growing  in  a 
r  their  dwelling. 

I  time  Weasantara  had  resolved  upon  giving  his  children  to 
aan  without  any  further  delay  ;  but  when  he  called  them 
not  make  their  appearance.     Upon  this  the  old  man  began 
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to  reproach  him,  and  said  that  he  had  oot  aeen  so  great  a  liar  in  the 
whole  countiy  ;  as  he  must  have  sent  them  away  purposely,  though 
he  had  promised  to  give  them  in  alms.  To  discover  nhither  they 
had  fled,  the  prince  went  to  the  forest,  and  when  near  the  pond 
called  out  to  Jaliya;  and  no  sooner  did  the  boy  hear  the  voice  of 
his  father,  than  he  said,  '*  The  brahman  ma;  take  me  ;  I  am  willing 
to  become  his  servant ;  I  cannot  remain  here  and  listen  to  my 
futhn's  cries;"  and  tearing  in  two  the  leaf  hy  which  he  was 
covered,  he  sprang  up,  and  ran  towards  his  father,  weeping.  Wes- 
lanlara  asked  him  where  bis  sister  was  ;  and  when  J41iya  told  him 
that  they  bad  fled  away  in  fear  and  hid  themselves,  he  called  out  to 
her ;  on  which  she  came  from  under  the  lotus  as  hei  brother  had 
doDc,  and  like  him  shedding  tears,  clung  to  the  feet  of  her  father. 
But  as  Wessantara  reflected  that  If  he  did  not  give  up  his  children 
he  could  not  become  a  Budha,  and  would  he  unable  to  release 
sentient  beings  from  the  miseries  of  repeated  existence,  he  called 
them  to  the  pansal,  and  pouring  water  on  the  hands  of  the  brahman, 
delivered  them  to  him,  saying,  "  May  I  by  this  become  the  all- 
knowing  ! " 

The  brahman  took  the  children  away,  but  he  stumbled  on  going 
down  a  hill  that  he  had  to  descend,  and  there  remained,  lying  upon 
his  face.  The  children  embraced  the  opportunity  of  running  away ; 
and  returning  to  their  father,  they  put  their  hands  upon  his  feet, 
and  with  many  tears  reminded  him  of  the  dream  of  their  mother. 
Jaliya  aald  how  much  they  wished  to  see  their  mother  before  their 
departure,  and  requested  that  if  it  was  necessary  their  father  should 
give  them  to  some  brahman,  he  would  give  them  to  some  one  who 
litis  less  ugly  than  this  dccrepid  old  man  ;  and  Airther,  that  as  his 
siiter  was  tender  and  delicate,  and  unfitted  for  work,  it  would  be 
better  to  give  him  alone,  and  leave  Krtshnajina.  with  her  mother, 
Wessantara  made  no  reply,  and  as  Jaliya  was  asking  him  why  he 
«S3  silent,  Jiijaka  approached  bleeding,  and  looking  like  an  execu- 
tioner who  had  just  been  taking  the  life  of  some  criminal.  I'he 
children  trembled  with  fear  when  they  saw  him.  Unable  to  retain 
Ihem  both,  as  Krisbnajipi  ran  away  when  he  seized  Jiiliya,  and  the 
sister  when  he  seized  her  brother,  be  tied  them  together  by  a  withe, 
and  began  to  drive  them  along  with  a  stick,  beating  them  as  they 
vent.  Looking  at  their  lather,  they  told  him  to  see  the  blood 
streaming  down  their  backs,  and  to  consider  the  pain  they  endured. 
Wessantara  redeeted,  "  If  my  children  have  to  suflei  this  before  my 
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cj'es,  what  will  they  not  have  to  enUure  wben  tbcy  are  at  u  dUiamx  t 
How  can  they  pass  over  hills,  thorns,  and  stones  ?  When  they  aic 
hungry,  who  will  feed  them  }  When  their  feet  are  swullen,  who 
will  give  them  relief?  When  the  cold  wind  chills  them,  who  will 
administer  unto  them  comfort?  How  will  the  mother  who  has 
borne  them  in  her  bosom,  grieve  when  she  returns  at  night,  and 
finds  that  they  are  gone?"  Thus  thinking,  he  resolved  to  drive 
away  the  brahman,  and  receive  them  again.  As  they  passed  along 
the  shady  places  where  they  had  played  together,  and  the  cave  ia 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  make  different  figures  in  day 
as  a  pastime,  and  the  trees  growing  by  the  familiar  pond,  they  saiii 
sorrowfully,  "  Fare  ye  well,  ye  trees  that  put  forth  the  heauliful 
blossoms ;  and  ye  pools  in  whose  waters  we  have  dabbled  ;  yc  birds 
that  have  sung  for  us  sweet  eonga ;  and  ye  kinduras  that  have 
danced  before  us  and  clapped  your  hands  ;  tell  oui  mother  that  we 
have  given  you  a  parting  salutation  !  Ye  well-known  d^waa,  anil 
ye  animals  with  whom  we  have  sported,  let  our  mother  know  the 
manner  in  which  we  thus  pa^s  along  the  road!"  When  Madri- 
dewi  was  about  to  return  home,  Sekra  sent  four  dewas  to  assume 
the  form  of  wUd  beasts,  and  delay  her  return  to  the  pansal ;  bat  m 
she  went  along,  her  mind  dwelt  upon  the  dream,  and  alarmed  st 
the  sight  of  the  animals  (not  having  previously  met  with  any  in 
the  same  place),  she  dreaded  lest  the  children  should  come  to  meet 
her,  and  so  be  devoured.  And  when  she  came  near  the  pansal. 
and  heard  not  their  voices,  she  was  still  more  afraid,  and  began  to 
think  that  some  eagle  or  sprite  might  have  carried  them  off  when 
they  were  sleeping ;  or  else  that  perhaps  herrelatives  hiid  come  and 
demanded  them,  in  order  to  take  them  away.  Going  to  the  pansal 
she  enquired  of  Wessantara  where  the  children  were,  but  he  re- 
mained silent.  This  silence  caused  her  to  wonder,  and  the  more  sn 
as  he  had  not  collected  the  wood  and  water  as  usual.  Then  he 
said  to  her  that  they  had  gone  out  when  she  delayed  her  return 
from  collecting  fruits ;  as  he  thought  that  her  death  might  be  causctl 
if  he  informed  her  at  once  that  he  had  given  them  in  alms.  On 
hearing  this,  the  princess  went  into  the  forcKt,  going  from  place  to 
place,  and  examining  every  spot  in  which  they  had  been  accustoocil 
to  play ;  and  as  she  did  not  find  them,  she  became  senseless.  Wcs- 
saiitara  followed  her  to  learn  the  cause  of  her  prolonged  absence, 
and  when  he  found  her  he  sprinkled  water  upon  her  face,  by  which 
!>he  recovered.     Her  first  question  was,  "  Where  are  the  children?' 
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Tbe  prince  now  inromied  her  ihut  he  had  given  them  away  in  aXia'i 
10  an  aged  bruhman,  that  Uie  pre-requisilcH  of  the  Budhaship  might 
be  fulfilled.  Then  Madii-dewi  replied,  "  The  Budhaship  is  more 
MceUeat  than  a  hundred  thousand  children  ! "  and  rejoicing  in  tho 
icwud  that  waa  to  be  obtained  from  this  gift,  wiahed  that  it  might 
be  eitended  to  all  the  beings  in  the  world. 

When  Sekxa  perceived  that  Wesaantara  had  given  away  hi;^ 
children,  thinking  it  would  not  be  right  that  any  one  should  take 
the  princess  in  the  eame  way,  he  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  aged 
brahmiin,  and  went  to  the  rock.  Wesaantara,  on  seeing  him,  asked 
him  why  he  had  come,  and  he  repUed,  "  1  am  now  old  and  power- 
less; 1  have  no  one  to  assbt  me  ;  1  have  therefore  come  to  receive 
the  princess  us  my  slave."  The  prince  looked  in  the  face  of  Madri- 
dewi ;  and  she,  knowing  his  thoughts,  expressed  her  willingness  to 
comply  with  the  wish  that  had  been  expressed;  whereupon  he  de- 
livered her  to  the  supposed  brahman,  that  the  gift  might  assist  in 
the  reception  of  the  Budhaship.  When  the  brahman  received  her, 
he  said,  "  The  princesii  now  belongs  to  me ;  that  which  belongs  to 
another,  Jon  tiave  not  the  right  to  give  away  ;  therefore  keep  her 
for  me  until  I  shall  return."  Then  assuming  hla  own  form,  Sekra 
informed  Wessontara  that  all  the  d^was  and  brahmas  had  rejoiced 
in  the  gifts  he  had  offered ;  and  assuring  him  that  he  would  mo.st 
certainly  attain  the  Budhaship,  he  informed  him  that  in  seven  days 
big  relatives  would  come  to  him,  together  with  bis  children,  and 
that  he  would  again  receive  the  kingdom.  The  earth  had  trembled 
at  the  presenting  of  each  gift,  and  Maha  M^ru  and  the  other  rocks 
expressed  their  approbation. 

Jujaka  and  the  children  were  carried  a  distance  of  sixty  yojanas 
before  night,  and  placed  under  a  tree  that  bent  its  branches  oier 
them  as  a  canopy.  Two  dewas  came  to  them  in  the  shape  of  their 
parents,  and  miniatured  to  all  their  wants.  The  brahman,  overawed 
by  this  occurrence,  took  them  the  next  day  to  the  house  of  their  grand- 
parents. The  previous  night  Sanda  had  had  a  dream,  in  which  ho 
saw  a  man  bring  to  him  two  lotus  flowers.  Having  asaembled  the 
brshmans  learned  in  the  four  Vedas  to  know  the  meaning  of  this 
dream,  they  informed  him  that  it  betokened  the  coming  of  two 
children  that  would  be  to  him  the  cause  of  much  joy.  Whilst  they 
were  speaking,  the  brahman  approached  with  Jiliya  and  Rrishna- 
jina  ;  and  the  king  asked  them  whence  thoy  came.  Thu  old  mun 
■Dtendcd  to  say  some  other  country,  lest  bome  harm  should  happen 
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to  bim  if  the  truth  were  known  ;  but  through  the  interferpnce  of 
the  Akvfoa  he  replied,  "  They  were  given  t«  roe  as  an  alms-offering 
by  Wessantara."  When  Sanda  found  that  they  were  his  grand- 
children, he  placed  the  boy  upon  one  knee,  and  the  girl  upon  the 
other,  greatly  rejoicing,  and  ordered  many  presents  to  be  given  to 
the  brahman,  who,  however,  from  eating  too  much,  died  at  mid- 
night. The  next  day  his  body  was  burnt  upon  a  costly  pyre.  The 
king,  without  further  delay,  went  with  the  children,  the  citizena. 
and  a  grand  array  of  nobles  and  princes,  to  the  rock  Waukagiri, 
that  they  might  bring  back  Wcssantara ;  who,  when  he  heard  the 
noise  of  their  approach,  sent  the  princess  to  the  top  of  the  rock  to  see 
whence  it  proceeded.  On  seeing  the  procession,  she  informed  him 
that  their  relatives  had  come  from  the  city.  When  the  prince  per- 
ceived that  among  the  elephants  was  the  animal  he  had  given  to  tbe 
king  of  K41inga  he  felt  ashamed,  as  it  had  been  presented  in  alms ; 
when  told,  however,  that  it  had  been  returned  by  the  people,  as 
there  was  now  plenty  in  the  land,  he  was  satisfied.  Thus  the  king 
Sanda,  the  queen  Phosatl,  the  prince  Wessantara,  the  princcsi 
Madri-d^wi,  and  their  cbOdren  Jaliya  and  Krishn^ina,  accompa- 
nied by  a  great  multitude  of  people  from  Jayatnra  and  Chetiya, 
went  from  the  rock  Wankagiri  to  the  city.  Wesaantara  and  the 
princess  again  received  the  kingdom )  and  after  reigning  in  con- 
formity with  the  ten  precepts  of  kings,  he  was  re-bom  in  the  dewa- 
loka  called  Tusita. 

The  brahman  Jujaka  afterwards  became  the  prince  Dewadatia ; 
Amitta-tapa  became  the  female  heretic  Chinchi ;  the  brahman 
.\cchuta  became  the  priest  Seriyut ;  the  dewa  Sekra  became  the 
priest  Anurudha  ;  the  king  Sanja  became  Sudhodana,  the  father  of 
Gotama  Budha;  the  queen  Phusati  became  Maharoaya-deAi,  his 
mother ;  Madri-dewi  became  Yasodhara-dewi,  his  wife ;  Jaliya  be- 
came Rahula,  his  son  ;  Krishnajin^  became  the  priestess  Upphala; 
and  Wessantara  became  Gotama  Budha. 
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In  tbis  chapter,  the  ancestry  of  Gotama  Budha  is  traced,  from 
his  father,  Sudhodana,  through  various  individuals  and  races, 
all  of  royal  dignity,  to  Maha  Sammata,  the  first  monarch  of 
the  world.  Several  of  the  names,  and  some  of  the  events, 
are  met  with  in  the  PurAnas  of  the  Brahmans,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  reconcile  one  order  of  statement  with  the  other  ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  Budhist  historians  have  intro- 
ttuced  races,  and  invented  names,  that  they  may  invest  their 
venerated  sage  with  all  the  honors  of  heraldry,  in  addition 
to  the  attributes  of  divinity.  Yet  there  may  be  gleams  of 
tmth  in  the  narrative,  if  it  were  'possible  to  separate  the 
iomginary  from  the  real.  There  are  incidental  occurrences 
that  seem  like  fragments  of  tradition  &om  the  antediluvian 
Bge ;  and  we  might  find  paralled  legends  in  the  lore  of  nearly 
all  nations  that  have  records  of  remote  antiquity.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  are  several  discrepancies  between  the 
foUowing  narrative  and  the  extract  on  the  origin  of  caste, 
inserted  in  the  third  chapter. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  present  antah-kalpa,  the  monarch  Maha 
Sammata,  of  the  race  of  the  aun,  received  existence  fay  the  appa- 
litional  birth.  As  it  was  with  the  unanimous  consent,  or  appoint- 
ment, sammata,  of  all  the  facings  concerned,  that  be  was  anointed 
Uog,  he  was  called  Maha  Sammata.    The  glory  proceedii^  from 
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his  body  was  like  tlmt  of  the  sun.  By  the  power  of  irdhi  he  iras 
nbic  to  scat  himself  in  the  air,  without  any  visible  support  On  the 
four  sides  of  his  person  ns  many  dewas  kept  watch,  with  drawn 
swords.  There  was  a  perfume  like  that  of  sandal-wood,  extending 
from  his  body  on  nil  sides  to  the  distance  of  a  yojana ;  and  when 
he  spoke,  a  perfume  tike  that  of  the  lotus  extended  from  his  mouth 
to  the  same  distance.  During  the  whole  of  an  asankya*  he  reigned 
over  Jambudwipa  :  and  was  aslranger  to  decay,  disease,  and  sorrow. 
Indeed  all  the  bctn;;s  in  the  world  of  men  were  similarly  situated ; 
they  lived  an  asankya  ;  and  as  they  committed  no  sin,  the  power  of 
their  merit  freed  them  from  all  evil.  They  did  not  regard  their 
age  ;  they  knew  not  at  what  period  they  were  born,  nor  when  they 
would  die ;  and  at  this  time  a  residence  upon  earth  was  more  to  be 
desired  than  in  the  dewa-lokas,  as  the  happiness  of  the  brabmas 
who  resided  here  waB  greater  than  that  of  the  d^was. 

Saramata  was  succeeded  by  his  son  R6ja,  who  reigned  an  asankya, 
anda  ficrwards  there  reigned  in  lineal  succession,  Wara-roja,  Eal- 
yana,  Wara-kalyana,  &[aha-mandhatu-up6satha,t  and  Maho-mand- 
h&tu,  a  chakrawartti.     Each  of  these  kings  reigned  an  asankya. 

The  chakrawartti]:  is  a  universal  emperor.  There  are  never  two 
persons  invested  with  this  office  at  one  time.  He  is  bom  only  in  an 
asunya  kalpa  ;  he  never  appears  in  any  sakwala  but  this,  nor  in  any 
continent  but  Jambudwipa,  nor  in  any  country  but  Magadha.    He 

■  The  ancient  Egyptians  hail  a  Iring  who  reigned  three  myriads  of  yean ; 
hut  even  this  period  is  nothing  to  an  asankya.  Satyavarta,  the  first  of  tbe 
solar  rate  of  pruicca  among  tbc  Hindus,  reigned  the  whole  of  tha  aatva-yng, 
or  I,T'28.0ai)  years.  Berosus  informs  ua  that  the  first  ten  kings  of  C'haldM 
reigned  120  sari,  the  sarua  being  a.  period  of  3600  years.  Thus  the  ten  kings 
give  432,01)0  ycois,  the  same  extent  as  a  kali-yug. 

t  Tumour,  in  his  Examination  of  the  Paii  Budtiatical  Annale  (Joum. 
An.  Soc.  Not.  1838),  ealla  the  sixth  monarch  simply  Uposatto,  and  on  the 
name  of  the  Bueceeiling  monaroh  he  has  the  fuliowing  note  :  "  In  the  Mahi- 
wanso  I  have  been  misled  by  the  plural  MnndUto,  and  reckoned  two  kings  of 
that  name.  I  see  by  the  tUa  explanation  that  the  name  should  be  in  the 
singular.  The  twenty-eight  rajaa  who  lived  for  an  asankheyyan  incladed 
therefore  Moha  Sammnto, 

1  "  A  chakra-ycrtll  is  one  in  whom  the  chakra,  the  discus  of  Tishnn. 
abides  (varttate) ;  such  a  figure  being  deUncated  by  the  lines  of  the  hand. 
The  grammaticaJ  etymology  is,  He  who  abides  in,  or  rules  over,  an  GitenBiT<^ 
territory,  called  aohakra.'— Wilson's  Vishnu  Puiilna.  The  ancient  kings  not 
Unfrequently  laid  claim  to  universal  empire.  "  Thus  saith  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  llic  Lord  Gud  of  heaven  hath  given  me  aU  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth." — E7jai.  2;  Judith  ii.  1.  The  Roman  empire,  m  wcU  as  others  th»i 
preceded  it,  was  called  olKovjiirji,  "the  world." — Lukeii.  I.  The  same 
spirit  still  lives  in  the  scven-hiltod  city,  and  the  same  pretensions  arc  Mt 
forth;  but  it  \»  in  viun;  as  no  chakrawartti  will  be  permitted  to  appear,  until 
the  sccptro  of  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  extended  over  all  nations. 
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mast  hnvc  passcsscd  great  merit  in  a  former  state  of  cxUtencc.  He 
is  Qt  Grst  a  yun-a-raja,  or  secondary  king  ;  then  the  monarch  of  one 
motinent  onlj  ;  and  afteiwards  of  all  the  four  continents.  There 
arc  seven  most  precious  things  that  he  possesses.  1.  The  chakra- 
rataa.  or  magical  discus.  2.  The  haati-ratna,  or  elephant.  3.  The 
asira-ratna,  or  horse.  4.  The  manikya-ratna,  or  treasure  of  gems. 
5.  The  istri-ratna,  or  empress.  6.  The  grahapati-ratna,  or  retinue 
of  attendants.  7.  The  patinaya-ratna,  or  prince.  On  a  certain 
day  the  chahrawarttj  n!)cends  into  an  upper  room  of  his  palace,  and 
relleels  on  the  merit  he  has  gained  by  his  atten^on  to  the  precepts 
in  fornipr  births.  At  this  moment  n  strange  appearance  is  presented 
in  the  eky.  Some  think  that  another  moon  is  about  to  appear ; 
others  that  it  is  a  sun  with  softened  rays,  or  a  mansion  of  the 
dewaa;  but  the  wise  know  that  it  is  the  chakra-ratna.  It  ap- 
proachea  the  city  with  a  sound  as  of  music,  and  when  near  travels 
round  it  in  the  air  seven  times,  after  which  it  enlerH  the  palace. 
The  elephant  arrives  in  a  similar  manner,  either  of  the  Uposatha 
or  Chaddanta  race,  I'he  emperor  ascends  its  back,  and  rides  npon 
it  through  the  air.  The  horse  then  comes,  exceedingly  swift,  and 
able,  like  the  elephant,  to  pass  through  the  air.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a  thousand  other  horses,  each  of  which  has  similar  powers. 
The  gem  is  of  the  most  dazzling  brightness,  so  as  to  enlighten  all 
Moand  to  a  considerable  distance  ;  it  has  many  most  wonderful 
properties  ;  and  other  gems  are  produced  in  numbers  that  cannot 
be  told.  The  empress  is  in  her  person  of  the  most  perfect  sym* 
mctry,  and  in  every  respect  beautiful.  When  the  emperor  is  too 
wuTii,  she  refreshes  him  by  producing  cold ;  and  when  he  is  too 
cold,  she  produces  warmth.  She  fans  bim  to  sleep,  and  attends 
bim  with  the  constancy  of  a  slave.  The  treasure  of  the  grabapati 
fonsists  of  thousands  of  attendants.  The  prince  is  wise,  excellent 
in  disposition,  and  is  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue, 

'lliere  are  times  when  the  chakrawartti  visits  the  four  continental. 
On  this  occasion  he  is  attended  by  the  seven  precious  gems,  as  well 
u  by  an  immense  train  of  dewas  and  nobles,  in  all  posKible  splen- 
dour of  array.  The  discus  proceeds  first  through  the  air,  followed 
by  the  monarch  and  his  host.  Their  first  visit  is  to  Purwawidfisa, 
nhen  all  the  kings  of  that  continent  bring  presents  and  pay  their 
homage ;  and  the  emperor  commanils  them  not  to  take  life,  but  lo 
keep  the  precepts,  and  reign  righteously.  The  monarch  then  de- 
scends into  the  sea  of  that  continent,  a  way  having  been  opened 
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into  the  waters  by  Ibe  di-scus ;  and  he  and  his  nobles  gather  im- 
mense quantities  of  the  most  valuable  jewels.  After  a  similsr 
manner,  all  Ibe  four  condnents  are  visited  in  order,  and  a  repetition 
nf  tbn  Hnme  circumstances  occurs. 

Maha-mandhatu  possessed  all  these  privileges,  be  was 
ted  with  them,  and  said,  "  If  I  am  indeed  a  powerful 
nay  the  d^was  as  well  be  subject  to  my  rule,  snd  send  a 
gems  that  shall  form  a  heap  extending  36  yojanas."  At 
ce  of  this  command,  the  dewas  were  obedient,  and  pro- 
;ems  as  he  desired.  At^r  thus  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
'ent  to  a  d^wa-loka,  without  dying,  when  he  lived  129 
60  lacs  of  years,  a  greater  age  than  that  of  36  Sekras 
>r.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  again  came  to  the  world 
d  reigned  in  all  an  asankya. 

narcb  was  succeeded  by  bis  son,  Wara-mandhStu,*  who, 
vished  to  present  anything  to  his  nobles,  had  only  lo 
a  the  ground,  and  he  received  whatsoever  be  desired. 
}ding  princes,  both  of  whom  reigned  an  asankya,  were 
Upa-chara.  When  Ch^tiya,  the  son  of  Upa-chara,  began 
i  appointed  as  his  principal  minister  Korakatamba,  with 
ad  been  brought  up,  like  two  students  attending  the  same 
ying  that  he  was  senior  to  Kapila,  his  older  brother, 
he  first  untruth  ever  uttered  among  men ;  and  when  the 
re  informed  that  the  king  had  told  a  lie,  they  enquired 
r  it  was,  whether  it  was  white,  or  black,  or  blue.  Kot- 
ig  the  entreaties  of  Eapila,  the  king  persisted  in  the 
nd  in  consequence  his  person  lost  its  glorious  appear- 
earth  opened,  and  he  went  to  hell,  the  city  in  which  he 
Qg  destroyed.  Ch^tiya  had  five  sons,  and  by  the  advice 
le  erected  for  one  of  them  a  city  at  the  east  of  Benares, 
illed  Hastipura ;  for  another  son,  at  the  south,  he  erected 
for  another,  at  the  west,  Doddara ;  and  for  another,  »t 
Uttarapanch^Ia.  The  history  of  these  transactions  ap- 
sater  length  in  the  Ch6tiya  Jataka.  From  the  time  the 
B  told,  the  d6was  ceased  to  be  guardians  of  the  kings, 
irinces  were  appointed  in  their  place.  The  sons  and 
of  these  princes  multiplied,  and  until  this  day  they  re- 
ne  office,  and  are  called  Oanaw4ra. 

*  This  name  U  omitted  in  Tumour's  lint. 
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Hucbala,  the  non  of  Ch^tiya,  from  the  fears  that  were  induced 
by  geeing  the  destmction  of  his  father,  reigned  in  righteousness ; 
sod  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Muchalinda.*  The  sons  of  Mucha- 
linda  were  60,000  in  number,  who  spread  themselves  through  the 
whole  of  Jambudwipa,  and  founded  as  many  separate  kingdoms  ; 
but  as  they  were  all  equally  descended  from  Maha  Sammata,  they 
were  all  of  the  same  race.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  their 
descendants  neglected  to  keep  up  the  purity  of  their  blood,  and  other 
races  were  formed.  The  eldest  son  of  Muchalinda  was  Sigara,  who 
wassacceeded  in  lineal  order,  hy  Sagara  (or  Sagara-d^wa),  Bharata, 
Bhagtrata,  Ruchi,  Suruchi,  Pratapa,  and  Maha  Prat&pa.  The  queen 
of  Maha  Prat&pa,  after  she  had  been  delivered  eight  months,  re- 
fused to  rise  from  her  couch  at  bis  approach,  as  she  was  the  mother 
of  the  heir- apparent,  DharmmapUa.  On  this  account  the  king  was 
angry,  and  slew  tbe  prince  ;  but  the  earth  opened,  and  he  went  to 
hell.  This  was  the  first  murder  committed  in  the  world.  The  evil 
that  came  upon  these  kings  was  a  warning  to  their  successors,  so 
that  they  pursned  a  different  course  ;  and  by  this  means  they  re- 
tained the  same  length  of  years,  though  the  brightness  of  their 
bodies  was  gradually  lost.  The  successor  of  Maha  Prat&pa  was 
Panada,  whose  son,  Maha  Pan&da,  had  been  a  d^wa ;  hut  at  the 
command  of  Sekra  he  was  born  in  the  world  of  men,  and  reigned 
in  great  splendour.  The  successors  of  Maha  Panada  were  Sudar- 
sana ;  Maha  Sudarsana,  a  chakrawartti  ;  Nem,  Maha  Neru,  and 
Aswamanta. 

The  whole  of  the  above-named  28  kings  reigned  an  aaankya  each ; 
and  resided  in  the  cities  of  Kus&wati,  Rajagaha,  and  Miyulu,  which 
in  the  first  ages  were  the  three  principal  cities  of  the  world. 

From  this  period  the  age  of  the  kings,  as  well  as  their  splendour, 
began  Co  decrease.  The  sons  and  grandsons  of  Aswamanta  reigned, 
not  an  asankya,  but  a  kela  of  years,  at  Miyulu,  where  tbe  first  grey 
hair  appeared-f  The  last  of  these  princes  was  Maha  Sigara,  who 
WIS  succeeded  hy  his  son  Makhadewa.  When  he  had  reigned 
252,000  years,  he  saw  the  first  grey  hiur,  upon  which  he  resigned 

■  Betveen  Uuchala  and  Muchalinda,  Turaour  inserts  the  name  of  Ma- 
hamuchalo. 

t  The  Jewi  have  a  tradition  that  Abraham  was  the  Srst  man  who  erer 
turned  geej.  His  beard  became  grer  when  Isaac  attained  the  age  of  man- 
hood, that  he  might  be  diatiDguiahed  &om  his  son,  who  exactly  resembled 
Us  father.  This  was  ordered  by  divine  appointment,  that  the  Bciifis  of  those 
who  doubled  Sarah's  innocence  might  be  suenced. 

K 
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the  kingdom  to  hia  aon,  and  became  an  ascetic  in  a  forest  lliftt  after- 
wards bore  his  name,  where  he  resided  84,000  years,  and  was  after- 
wards bom  in  a  brahma-loka.  The  Maha-saminatB-waiiBa  was  now 
lost,  and  the  Makhad^wa  race  commenced.  There  were  64,000 
princea  of  this  race,  all  of  whom,  when  they  saw  the  first  gtej  hur, 
resigned  the  kingdom,  and  became  ascetics  ;  after  which  they  were 
bom  in  one  of  the  bralima'16kas.  The  age  of  each  was  336,000 
years.  The  last  of  these  kings,  Kilaranjanaka,  did  not  become 
an  ascetic,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  the  Makh&d^wa  race 
ceased. 

The  son  of  Kfilfiranjanaka  was  Ag6ka,  whose  successor  was  the 
first  Okk4ka  king.  Of  this  race  were  the  kings  Euaa,  Dilipa, 
Raghu,*  Anja,  Dasaratha,  and  lUtma.  Some  of  the  monarcha  of 
this  race,  of  whom  there  were  100,000  in  all,  reigned  30,000  yean, 
their  age  gradually  diminishing,  until  it  was  10,000  years.  This 
history  appears  at  length  in  the  Dasaratha  J^laka.  The  last  of 
these  kings  was  Okkika  the  second ;  after  whom,  of  the  same 
lineage,  were  Udayabhadda,  Dhanonja,  Eorawya,  W^d^ha,  Sanja, 
Wessantara,  and  Jalaya,  100,000  in  all,  the  length  of  whose  ages 
gradually  decreased  from  10,000  years  to  the  present  age  of  maa. 
The  last  of  these  princes  had  a  son  called  Amba,  or  Okkiika  the 
third. 

The  five  principal  queens  of  Amba  (who  is  also  called  Ambatla) 
were  Bast^,  Chitr4,  Jantu,  Jilint,  and  Wis&kh&.  Each  of  these 
queens  was  the  chief  of  500  concubines.  Hasta  had  four  sons  and 
five  daughters.  The  names  of  the  sons  were  UlkimukLa,  Kalan- 
duka,  Haatanika,  and  Furasunika  or  Sirinipura ;  and  of  the  daugh- 
ters, Priya,  Supriyfi,  Nandi,  Wijita,  and  Wijttasena.  After  the 
death  of  Hast&,  the  king  appointed  a  young  maiden  as  his  principal 
queen,  who  had  a  son,  Janta.  Five  days  after  the  birth  of  this 
prince,  his  mother  arrayed  him  in  a  splendid  robe,  took  him  to  the 
king,  and  placing  lum  in  his  arms,  told  him  to  admire  his  beauty. 
The  king,  on  seeing  bin,  was  much  delighted  that  she  had  bonie 
him  so  beautiful  a  son  in  his  old  age,  and  gave  her  permission  to 
ask  from  him  anything  she  might  desire.  She  replied  that  the  king 
had  already  given  her  whatever  she  could  possibly  wish  for,  so  that 

■  The  histoiT  of  this  king,  written  in  Sanscrit  by  Efilidfasa,  is  atill  eiant. 
It  is  raid  that  thoie  is  a  tianslation  of  it  into  Singholege,  but  I  have  aot  nKt 
with  the  work.  The  history  vraa  printed  at  London,  in  !832,  with  the 
title  "  Kaghu  Vansa  Eslidaue,  Carmen,  Sanakrite  et  Latine,  edidit  A.  F. 
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she  had  no  want  o(  her  own  ;  but  she  requested  him  to  grant  the 
succesMon  of  the  kingdom  to  her  «on.  The  king,  displeased  at  bet 
request,  said  that  he  had  four  illuslrioua  princes  bom  prior  to  her 
eon,  sad  that  he  could  not  set  aside  their  right  to  give  it  to  the  child 
of  a  low-c&ste  woman  ;  and  he  asked  if  it  tras  her  intention  to  put 
these  sons  to  death?  The  queen  said  nothing  at  that  time,  but  re- 
tired to  her  own  apartments.  Rut  not  long  afterwards,  when  the 
king  was  talking  to  her  in  a  pleasant  manner,  she  told  him  that  it 
was  wrong  for  princes  to  speak  untruths  ;  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
never  heard  of  the  monarch  who  was  taken  to  bell  for  the  utterance 
of  a  lie.     By  this  allusion  the  king  was  put  to  shame. 

Unable  to  resist  the  impOTtunity  of  the  queen,  Amba  called  the 
fout  princes  into  his  presence,  and  addressed  them  in  these  terms  : 
— "  My  sons,  I  have  thoughtlessly  given  to  another  the  kingdom 
that  of  right  belongs  to  you.  These  women  are  witches,  and  hare 
overcome  my  better  judgment  by  their  wiles ;  Janta  will  be  my 
auccessor;  therefore  take  whatever  treasures  you  wish,  except  the 
Eve  tiiat  belong  to  the  regalia,*  and  as  many  people  as  will  follow 
yon,  and  go  to  some  other  place  that  you  may  there  take  up  your 
abode."  The  king  then  wept  over  his  children,  kissed  them,  and 
sent  them  away.  The  princes  took  with  them  abundant  treasutea 
and  attendants,  and  departed  from  the  city.  When  the  five  sisters 
heard  of  their  departure,  they  thought  that  there  would  be  no  one 
now  to  care  for  them,  as  their  brothers  were  gone  ;  so  they  resolved 
to  follow  them,  and  joined  them,  with  such  Ireaaures  as  they  could 
collect.  There  was  great  lamentation  in  the  city  when  the  fate  of 
the  princes  was  revealed ;  but  as  the  nobles  felt  assured  that  they 
would  return  and  assume  the  sovereignty,  in  which  case  those  who 
did  not  accompany  them  would  be  disgraced,  64,000  joined  in  the 
flight,  and  were  followed  by  hundreds  of  brahmans  and  men  of 
wealth,  and  by  thousands  of  merchants  and  writers.  On  the  first 
day,  the  retinue  of  the  princes  extended  sixteen  miles;  on  the 
second,  thirty-two ;  and  on  the  third,  forty-eight  miles.  The  as- 
sembly set  oflf  in  a  south-eastern  direction  from  Benares,  and 
•hea  they  had  proceeded  sixteen  miles,  a  council  was  called.  The 
princes  said,  "  We  have  so  large  a  retinue  that  there  is  no  city  in 
Jambodwipa  which  could  withstand  us  ;  hut  if  we  were  to  seize  on 
any  kingdom  by  force,  it  would  be  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  prin- 
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ciplea  of  the  Okk4ka  race ;  nor  would  it  be  consiBtent  in  lu  u 
princes  to  take  that  nhich  belongs  to  another ;  we  nil!  therefore 
erect  for  ourselves  a  city  in  some  unpeopled  wild,  and  reign  in 
righteousness."  This  advice  met  with  general  approbatiaD,  and 
they  set  out  to  seek  a  suitable  locality.* 

At  this  time,  the  B6dhisat  who  afterwards  became  G6tanut 
fiudha  was  the  ascetic  Kapila,  and  resided  in  a  forest,  near  a  lake, 
upon  the  borders  of  which  were  many  umbrageous  trees.  The  rite 
that  he  was  practising  was  exceedingly  difficult  of  observance.  In 
the  course  of  their  wandering,  the  princes  having  come  to  the  place 
of  his  retirement,  did  Mm  reverence ;  and  when  he  asked  them, 
though  he  knew  they  were  the  Okk^ka  princes,  why  they  were 
passing  through  the  forest,  they  related  to  him  their  history.  1^ 
ascetic  was  acquainted  with  the  art  called  bhumi-wijaya,  by  which 
he  knew  the  whole  history  of  any  given  spot,  to  the  extent  of 
eighty  cubits,  both  above  and  below  the  ground.  Near  the  place 
where  he  lived,  all  the  blades  of  grass  and  the  climbing  plants  in- 
clined towards  the  south.  When  any  animal  was  chased  to  that 
spot,  feat  fell  upon  the  pursuer ;  hares  and  miminnasf  overawed 
the  jackal ;  frogs  struck  terror  into  the  nayi ;  and  deer  were  under 

*  The  fallowing  legend  ia  translated  (Joum.  Bengal  As.  Soc.  Aug.  ISSJ) 
by  M.  Alex.  Csoma  de  Kiiriisi  from  the  26th  volume  of  the  mDo  clan  in  the 
Kii-gyur,  commancing  on  the  17 1st  leaf: — "Hic  five  leaves,  &om  page  171  to 

Edge  175.  are  occupied  with  an  enumeration  of  the  descendants  of  Uahs 
ummata  down  to  Kama,  at  Potala  (gupnoa 
tlie  modem  Tatto,  at  the  mouth  of  the  1 
ind  Bhaiadhwaja.  The  former  took  thi 
leing  afterwards  accused  of  the  murder 
It  Potala,  and  the  latter  succeeded  to  his  father.  He  dying  without  lasue, 
the  two  sons  of  06tama  Inherit,  who  were  bom  in  a  preternatural  maimer; 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  birth  they  and  their  descendants  arc  called  bf 
different  names  ;  as,  Angiiosa,  Surya  VBDsa,.OButania,  and  Ikshwaku.  One 
of  the  two  brothers  dies  without  issue,  the  other  reigns  under  the  name  of 
Ikshwaku.  To  him  succeeds  his  son,  whose  descendants  {one  hundred) 
afterwards  successively  reiEn  at  Potala,  tbc  last  of  whom  was  Ikahwaku  Vi- 
rudhaka  (or  Vidfhalia).  Hehas  fbuiaons.  After  the  death  of  his  first  vifc 
he  marries  again.  He  obtains  the  daughter  of  a  king,  under  the  conditkm 
that  he  shall  give  his  throne  to  the  son  that  shall  be  bom  of  that  princce. 
By  the  contrivance  of  the  chief  officers  to  make  room  for  the  young  prince  to 
the  succession,  he  orders  the  expulaion  of  his  four  aons."  The  pnnces  *el 
out  to  seek  their  fortune,  and  the  murative  proceeds  much,  in  the  same  way  u 
in  the  Singhalese  legend.  The  deecendants  of  Virudhaka,  to  the  numb^  of 
66,000,  reigned  at  Kapiiawastu. 

f  The  mlminna  is  found  in  Ceylon.  It  is  of  the  deer  species,  but  not 
higher  than  a  lamb,  and  ita  limbs  are  shaped  in  the  most  d^cate  manner. 
The  interpreter  modliar  of  Ncgombo,  M.  L.  E,  Perfra,  Esq.  had  one  in  his  p<M- 
ision  perfectly  while,  which  nc  intended  I  should  bring  home  and  present  to 

-_  ly^  Qtune )  but  in  an  unhappy  hoiur  a  pig  got  access  to  (he  cage 

IS  confined,  and  destroyed  its  beautiful  occupant. 
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no  alum  from  the  tiger.  This  waa  perceived  by  Kapila,  and  be 
knew  Iberebf  tbat  a  cbakrawartti  and  a  Budha  had  resided  tbere  in 
a  former  age.  It  was  on  this  account  that  be  chose  this  place  to  be 
his  own  abode,  and  erected  there  his  pansala,  or  hermitage  ;  but  on 
tbe  arrival  of  the  princes  he  offered  it  to  them  for  the  building  of 
their  city,  telling  them  that  if  even  an  outcasts  had  been  bom  there 
it  would  at  some  future  period  be  honoured  by  the  presence  of  a 
cbakrawartti,  and  tbat  from  it  a  being  would  proceed  who  would  be 
an  assistance  to  all  the  intelligences  of  the  world.  No  other  favour 
did  the  sage  request  in  return,  but  that  the  princes  would  call  the 
city  by  bis  own  name,  Kapila,  Tbe  city  was  built  according  to  the 
adrice  they  received,  and  was  called  after  the  name  of  the  sage.* 
The  princes  then  said  to  each  other,  "  If  we  send  to  any  of  the  in- 
ferior kings  to  ask  their  daughters  in  marriage,  it  will  be  a  dis- 
honoor  to  tbe  Okkaka  race ;  and  if  we  give  our  sisters  to  their 
princes  it  will  be  an  equal  dishonour;  it  will  therefore  be  better  to 
stain  the  purity  of  our  relationship  than  that  of  our  race,"  Tbe 
eldest  sister  was  therefore  appointed  as  the  queen-mother,  and  each 
of  tbe  brothers  took  one  of  the  other  sisters  as  bis  wife.  In  the 
course  of  time  each  of  the  queens  had  eight  sons  and  eight  daugh- 
ters, or  sixty-foui  children  in  all.  When  their  father  beard  in  what 
manner  tbe  princes  had  acted,  be  thrice  exclaimed,  "  Sakk4  wata 
bho  r^aknmir&,  parama  sakk4  wata  bho  r&jakumir&yi."  "  The 
princes  are  skilful  in  preserving  the  purity  of  our  race ;  tbe 
princes  are  exceedingly  skilful  in  preserving  tbe  purity  of  our 
race."  On  account  of  tlus  exclamation  of  the  king,  the  Okk&ka 
race  was  henceforth  called  Ambatia  S^kya. 
After  222,769  princes  of  tbe  race  of  S^kya  bad  reigned  at  Ka- 

•  TTiii  was  afUrwsrds  the  birthplace  of  06taaiB  Budlis.  "  The  Chinew 
taeatj  Eau-pi-le,  the  Burmese,  Ka-pi-la-TOt,  the  SUmeBe  Ka-bi-U-pat,  the 
Singhalese  Kimboul-pM  (Kimbulwat)  and  the  Nepaulese  Kapilapur,  as  the 
dty  in  which  their  legislatoi  was  bom  .  .  .  Tbe  precise  giCustion  of  KapiU, 
it  u  not  now  easy  to  ascertain.  Tbe  Tibetim.  writers  place  it  near  Kailos,  on 
the  river  Bhagiiathi,  or  aa  elsewhere  stated,  an  tbe  Rofaini  river.  These  in- 
dictuions,  connected  with  its  dependency  on  Koaala,  tender  it  Uliely  tbat  it 
was  in  Rohilkund,  or  in  Kamaon,  or  perbaps  even  rather  more  to  the  eaal- 
ward  ;  for  the  river  now  known  as  tlie  Bobini  is  one  of  iJie  feeders  of  the 
Gundiik — at  any  rate  it  must  have  been  on  the  bordera  of  Nepaul ;  aa  it  ia 
stated  that  wh^  tho  S&kyas  were  dispossessed  of  their  city,  those  who  es- 
caped retired  into  that  counby." — Wilson,  Joum.  Bengal  As.  Soc.,  Jan. 
1832.  When  visited  by  Fa  HIan,  Kapila  bad  neither  king  nor  people;  it 
was  absolutely  one  vast  solitude.  The  Singhalese  authors  sav  that  it  is  flfty- 
one  yojanai  from  Wia&la,  and  sixty  from  Rajtutaha.  In  Uia  AmbnatuTB, 
Budha  is  sud  to  have  passed  from  S^tawya  to  Kapila,  and  thence  to  Kusi- 
nkra,  in  going  from  Sewet  to  Rajagaha. 
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pila,  OT  Kapilawastu  (Sing.  Ktmbulwat),  the  kingdom  was  Teceived 
by  Jayas^a,  who  was  succeeded  by  hie  son  Singha-hanu  (so  called 
because  his  cheek  bones  were  like  those  of  a  lion).  The  prindpsl 
queen  of  Singha-hanu  was  Kasayina,  by  whom  he  bad  five  sons, 
Sudhodana,  Amitddana,  Dhotodana,  Sukkodana,  and  Ohatilodua; 
and  two  daughters,  Amit&  and  Parali.  As  Sudhodana  was  the 
eldest,  he  succeeded  his  father,  and  reigned  at  EapUawastu.  From 
Maha  Sammata  to  Sudh6dana,  ia  lineal  succession,  there  were 
706, 7S7  princes,  of  the  race  of  the  aun.  Of  these  princes,  Gotama 
Bddhisat  was  bom  as  Maha  Sammata,  Maha  Mandbatu,  Maha  Sudar- 
sana,  Makbad^wa,  Ninu,  Eusa,  Rama,  Udayabhadda,  Mahinsaka, 
Katthakari,  Maha  Silawa,  Chuliyanaka,  Maha  Janaka,  Chullspa- 
duma,  Maha  Paduma,  Chullasutaaoma,  Maha  Sutasoma,  Pancha- 
yudha,  Dharmma,  Satabh^tuka,  Sahasrabhatuka,  Dharromista, 
Bhagineyya,  R4j6wado,  Alinachitta,  W^deba,  Asadiaa,  Sakkaditii, 
Oaudh4ra,  Maha  Qandhara,  Adasamukha,  Sudhabhojana,  Anitbi- 
gandha,  Euradharmma,  Qhata,  Dharmmapita,  Dhigayu,  Mahs 
Dhfg4yu,  SuBsfma,  Kummisapinda,  Paranlapa,  Udaya,  Oatsia,  Sa- 
dhfna,  Siwi,  Somanassa,  Ayodhara,  Alinasattu,  Arindama,  Tem^, 
and  Chandra.  Nineteen  times  he  was  born  as  king  of  Benares. 
The  last  birth  in  which  bo  was  a  king  was  that  of  Wessantara. 

The  principal  queen  of  Sudhodana  was  Maha  Maya,  daughter  of 
Supra  Budha,  of  the  race  of  Anusakya,  who  reigned  in  the  city  of 
Eoli.  The  queen  mother  PriyS  (of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  oon- 
nesion  with  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Kapilawastu),  was  seized 
with  the  disease  called  sw^ta-kushta,  or  white  leprosy,  on  account 
of  which  she  was  obliged  to  reside  in  a  separate  habitalion ;  and 
her  whole  body  became  white,  like  the  flower  of  the  mountain 
ebony,  kobalila.  This  disease  was  so  infectious  that  even  those 
who  merely  looked  at  her  might  catch  it ;  and  as  the  princes  them- 
selves were  in  danger  of  taking  the  iofection,  they  took  her  to  a 
forest  near  a  river,  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  in  a  chariot  with 
drawn  curtains.  A  hole  was  dug  into  which  they  put  her,  with 
fire  and  fuel,  and  all  kinds  of  food ;  after  which  they  \vent  sway 
weeping.  The  hole  was  df  sufiicient  size  to  afford  every  necessary 
accommodation  for  the  princess.  It  so  happened  that  £4ma,  the 
king  of  Benares,  was  seized  by  the  same  disorder,  and  the  disease 
was  so  malignant  in  its  type  that  neither  the  queen  nor  his  concu- 
bines could  approach  him,  lest  they  should  be  defiled.  As  the  king 
was  thus  put  to  shame,  be  gave  the  kingdom  to  bis  son,  and  retired 
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into  the  forest,  thinking  to  die  in  some  lonely  cave.*  After  walk- 
ing about  some  dme,  he  was  overcome  by  hunger,  and  ate  of  the 
root,  leaves,  fruit,  and  baik  of  a  certain  tree  ;  but  these  acted  me- 
didaaJly,  and  his  whole  body  became  free  from  disease,  pure  as  a 
statae  of  gold.  He  then  sought  f<w  a  proper  tree  in  which  to 
dwell,  and  seeing  a  kolom  with  a  hollow  trunk,  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  secure  refuge  from  the  tigers.  Accordingly  he  made  a  ladder, 
^teen  cubits  high,  by  which  he  ascended  the  tree ;  and  cutting  a 
hole  in  the  side  for  a  window,  he  constructed  a  frame  on  which  to 
repose,  and  a  small  platform  on  which  to  cook  his  food.  At  night 
he  beard  the  fearful  roaring  of  wild  beasts  around ;  but  his  life  was 
sopported  by  the  o&l  left  by  the  lions  and  tigers  after  they  had 
eaten  their  prey.  One  morning  a  tiger  that  was  prowling  about  for 
lood,  came  near  the  place  where  the  princess  was  concealed ;  and 
having  got  the  scent  of  human  Qesh,  he  scraped  with  his  paw  until 
the  earth  that  covered  the  cave  was  removed,  when  he  saw  the 
princess,  and  uttered  a  loud  roar.  The  princess  trembled  with 
fear  at  the  sight  of  the  tiger,  and  began  to  cry.  As  all  creatures 
are  afraid  of  the  human  cry,  the  tiger  slunk  away  without  doing 
her  any  injury.  The  cry  was  heard  by  B4ma  as  well;  and  when 
he  went  to  see  from  whom  it  proceeded,  he  beheld  the  princess. 
The  king  asked  who  she  was,  and  she  siud  that  she  had  been 
IvoDght  there  that  she  might  not  defile  bei  relatives.  R4ma  then 
said  to  her,  "  I  am  Rama,  king  of  Benares  ;  oui  meeting  together 
is  like  that  of  the  waters  of  the  nun  and  the  river ;  ascend,  there- 
fore, from  the  cave  to  the  light."  But  Priy4  replied,  "  I  cannot 
ucend  trtxa  the  cave ;  I  am  afflicted  with  the  white  leprosy." 
Then  said  the  king,  "  I  come  to  the  forest  on  account  of  the 
same  disease,  but  was  cuied  by  the  eating  of  certain  medicinal 
herbs ;  In  the  same  way  you  may  be  cured  ;  therefore  at  once  come 
hither."  To  assist  her  in  ascending,  R&ma  made  her  a  ladder ;  and 
taking  her  to  the  tree  in  which  he  lived,  he  applied  the  medicine, 
and  in  a  little  time  she  was  perfectly  free  from  disease. 

When  the  princess  was  thus  restored  to  health,  ebe  became  the 
wife  of  R4ma,  and  ia  the  same  yeai  was  delivered  of  two  sons. 
Then,  for  the  space  of  sixteen  years,  she  had  two  sons  every  year, 
until  the  number  amounted  to  thitty-two.      It  happened  in  the 

*  The  Oan&a  Pur&na  commences  with  the  misfortune  of  SAmakbnka, 
king  of  Bnrat,  who,  on  account  of  Uie  afflictioa  of  leprosy,  left  his  house  and 
kingdom  to  wandci  in  the  wildemesa. — Dr.  Stevenson,  Joum.  Royal  Ab. 
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course  of  time  that  a  man  who  knew  the  king  saw  him  in  the  foretL 
When  he  said  that  he  had  come  from  Benares,  Riima  enquired 
aboat  hia  own  family  and  the  wel^iie  of  the  cit^ ;  and  in  the  midgl 
of  their  conTersation  the  thirty-two  princes  gathered  around  them. 
The  hunter  asked  in  astonishment  who  they  were ;  and  when  he 
was  infonned,  he  besonght  the  king  to  leave  the  forest  and  come  to 
the  city ;  but  R4ma  was  not  willing  to  accede  to  this  request  On 
his  return  to  Benares,  the  hunter  infonned  the  reigning  king  that 
his  father  was  alive.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  he  went  with 
a  large  retinue  to  the  forest,  and  tned  to  prevail  upon  his  father  to 
return  to  the  palace ;  but  even  his  entreaties  were  in  vain,  TTie 
prince,  therefore,  commanded  his  servants  to  erect  a  city  in  that 
place,  with  walls,  tanks,  and  every  needful  defence  and  ornament; 
and  when  this  was  done,  he  and  his  attendants  returned  to  Benaret. 
The  newly-erected  city  was  called  K6li,  from  the  kolom  tree  (oao- 
clea  cordifolia)  in  which  the  king  took  refuge.  It  was  also  called 
Wyagrapura,  (from  'Wy4gra,  a  tiger),  because  it  was  by  means  of  a 
tiger  that  the  princess  was  discovered  in  the  cave.  Another  name 
that  it  received  was  that  of  Dewudseha.  The  descendants  of  the 
king  received  the  name  of  K61i. 

The  queen  having  informed  her  sons  that  there  were  four  kingi 
in  Kapilawastu  who  were  her  brothers,  and  that  they  had  thirty-two 
daughters,  they  sent  to  ask  the  hand  of  the  princesses  in  marriage ; 
but  the  four  kings  replied  that  though  the  race  of  the  princes  was 
good,  as  they  were  bom  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  they  could  not  con- 
sent to  the  proposed  marriages,  adding  insult  to  their  refusal.  As 
it  was  known,  however,  that  the  princesses  were  accustomed  to  go 
to  a  certain  place  to  bathe,  the  sons  of  R&ma  sent  letters  to  them 
privately,  requesting  an  interview.  A  time  being  appointed,  the 
princes,  with  their  retinue,  went  thither,  and  taking  the  princesKt 
by  the  hand,  prevailed  upon  them  to  go  to  KiAi.  When  the  four 
kings  heard  of  this  adventure,  they  were  pleased  with  the  coonge 
of  the  young  men ;  and  as  their  race  would  still  be  kept  pure,  they 
became  reconciled  to  the  princes,  and  sent  them  presents. 

"  this  time  it  became  a  custom  for  the  Koli  and  S&kyi 
to  intermarry  with  each  other.  The  thirty-two  princes  bad 
establishments,  and  in  due  time  thtrty-tno  children  were 
;ach  family.  After  many  generations  Dewudeeha  was  king, 
.  succeeded  by  his  son  Anusakya,  whose  principal  queen 
younger  sister  of  Singha-hanu.     This  queen  had  two  som, 
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Sapiabudha  and  Dandap&ni,  and  two  daughters,  Maha  M6fa  D6wi 
aod  Maha  Fngipati.  These  pnncGsses  were  beautiful  an  the  queena 
of  a  dcwa-16ka ;  no  intoxicating  liquor  ever  touched  their  lips ; 
even  in  play  the;  never  told  an  untruth  ;  they  would  not  take  life, 
eren  to  destroy  insects ;  and  they  observed  all  the  precepts.  It 
«u  declared  by  a  brahman  who  saw  them  that  they  would  have 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  would  be  a  chakrawartti,  and  the  other  a 
Eupreme  Budha.  No  sooner  was  this  noised  abroad,  than  all  the 
63,000  kings  of  Jambudwfpa  sent  to  ask  them  in  marriage ;  bnt 
the  preference  was  given  to  Sudh6daiia,  king  of  KapUawastu  ;  and 
the;  became  his  principal  queens.  Maha  M4ya  was  in  every  re- 
spect faiths  to  the  king,  and  lived  in  all  purity.  In  a  former  age 
Bhe  bsd  presented  an  offering  to  the  Budha  called  Maha  Wipassi, 
nying,  "  I  present  this  with  the  hope  that  at  some  future  time  I 
may  become  the  mother  of  a  Budha,  who  like  thee  shall  be  ruler  of 
the  world."  Of  Sudh6dana  and  Maha  M^ya,  Qotama  Budha  was 
boni.    (J*iifdu>aliya,  jimdwatura,  ^c.) 
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.    THB     DMTKirCnDN     Of      DBWAI1A.TTA.— 


la  T4S6llHAIU-DBWI  AT- 
TAIMi  KIBWAMA. — UI.   THX   DBATB   OP  OATAKA  SCDHA. 

There  are  ample  materials  for  an  extended  life  of  Gotama ; 
itnd  the  incidents  that  are  recorded  of  his  more  immediate 
disciples  are  almost  of  equal  extent.  Of  this  matter  the 
greater  part  may  be  a  mass  of  mere  absurdity,  vith  as  little 
of  interest  as  would  be  presented  by  the  detail  of  a  consecu- 
tive  series  of  the  dreams  of  a  disturbed  sleep ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  nearly  every  incident  is  founded  upon  fact ;  and 
tf  we  were  in  possession  of  some  talismanic  power  that  would 
enable  us  to  select  the  true  and  reject  the  false,  a  history 
might  he  written  that  would  scarcely  have  an  equal  in  the 
importance  of  the  lesson  it  would  teach.  It  is  said  by 
Niebuhr  that  "  unless  a  boldness  of  divination,  liable  as  it  is 
to  abuse,  be  permitted,  all  researches  into  the  earlier  history 
of  nations  must  be  abandoned ;"  and  a  gif^d  critic  may  one 
day  arise,  who,  by  his  discriminating  skill,  will  be  enabled 
to  arrange  every  subject  under  one  or  other  of  these  four 
classes — the  pure  fiction,  the  uncertain,  the  probable,  and 
tte  established  fact.  In  the  mean  time,  we  must  be  content 
with  the  legend  in  its  received  version,  with  all  the  accumu- 
lations it  has  gathered  in  successive  ages.     As  no  comment 
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would  be  understood,  until  the  legends  liave  been  read,  I 
shall  reserve  all  exegetical  obserratioiis  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 


1.  2^  Coneepiion,  Birth,  and  Infancy  of  Gdtama. 
After  the  Wessantara  birth,  B6dhisat  was  born  in  the  d^tra-Ioka 
called  Tusita,  where  he  received  the  name  of  Santusita,  and  lived 
in  the  posseaaion  of  every  enjoyment  for  the  space  of  57  kotiB  and 
60  lacs  of  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  as  it  bad  been  an- 
nounced that  a  supreme  Budha  waa  about  to  appear,  the  dewas  and 
brahmas  of  the  various  worlds  enquired  who  it  was  to  be ;  aad 
when  they  discovered  that  it  was  Sanlusita,  they  went  in  a  vast 
multitude  to  that  dewa,  and  requested  him  to  assume  the  higb 
office,  that  the  different  orders  of  being  might  be  released  from  the 
sorrows  connected  with  the  repetition  of  existence.  To  this  request 
Santusita  made  no  reply,  but  exercised  the  five  great  perceptions,* 
pancha-maha-wilokana,  that  he  might  discover,  first,  the  character 
of  the  period  in  which  the  Budhas  are  bom ;  second,  the  continent ; 
third,  the  country ;  fourth,  the  family  ;  and  fifth,  the  day.  As  to  the 
first  perception,  he  saw  that  the  age  of  man  was  about  a  hundred 
years,!  '"^d  that  therefore  it  was  an  auspicious  period  in  which  foi 
the  Budha  to  be  bom.  As  to  the  second,  he  saw  that  the  Budbu 
are  bom  in  Jambudwipa.  As  to  the  third,  he  saw  that  they  are 
bom  in  the  Madhya-mandala,  or  Magadha.J  As  to  the  fourth,  ht 
looked  first  to  see  whether  the  royal  caste  or  the  brahman  was  then 

*  There  are  eight  different  kindg  of  beings  who  must  look  to  the  futnn 
before  tlie;  attempt  to  can-;  into  effect  their  intentions.  The  meiclianl,  be- 
fore he  buys  his  gooda ;  the  elephant,  before  he  niakea  use  of  his  trunk :  Ihe 
traveller,  before  he  commoncea  a  journey  i  the  sailor,  before  be  embuti « 
a  voy^e  ;  the  phvsician,  before  he  Bdminislers  medicine ;  the  man  who  bu 
to  cross  a  bridge,  before  he  ventures  upon  it ;  the  priest,  before  be  eats,  till 
he  may  see  whether  there  is  sufficient  time  for  him  to  finish  his  repast  befon 
the  sun  passes  the  meridiau  j  and  Bfidhisat,  before  he  receives  his  final  birth. 

t  The  theology  of  the  Bomans  taught  that  twelve  times  ten  solar  ywn 
was  the  term  fixed  by  nature  for  the  life  of  man,  and  beyond  that  the  godi 
themselves  had  no  power  to  prolong  it ;  that  fate  had  minowed  its  spaa  to 
thrice  thirty;  that  fortune  abridges  even  this  period  by  a  variety  of  chsnees: 
it  wBsagainst  these  that  the  protection  of  the  gods  was  unplorso. — Miebuhr'i 

i  This  country  was  supposed  to  be  situated  in  the  centre  of  Jambudvlp*. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  define  its  limits,  but  it  is  generally  r^arded  ■*  la- 
■wering  to  Central  Bshor.  In  the  j^gn  of  Bimsara,  Bajigaha  wm  iB 
ca]>ital.  It  is  called  Makata  by  the  Buimana  and  Siamese,  Uo-ki-Io  by  dw 
Chinese,  and  Uekala  Kokf  by  the  Japanese. 
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the  sQperior,  and  when  he  saw  that  it  vaa  the  royal,  he  looked  to 
we  which  of  the  63,000  kings  of  Jambudwipa  possessed  the  re- 
quisite merit  to  become  the  father  of  a  Budha ;  by  which  he  per- 
ceived that  Sudhodana,  king  of  Kapilawaatu,  of  the  S&kya  race, 
was  alone  worthy  of  thu  honour.  As  to  the  fifth  perception,  when 
he  looked  to  see  on  what  day  the  Budbaa  are  bom,  as  he  knew  that 
the  qaeen  of  Sudh6dana  would  be  hia  mother,  and  that  the  mother  of 
a  Bndha  dies  on  the  seventh  day  after  her  confinement,  he  saw  that 
he  most  be  conceived  in  the  womb  of  Mahain4ya,  307  days  pre- 
vioos  to  the  dme  at  which  it  was  foreknown  that  her  death  would 
lake  place.* 

When  a  dewa  is  aboat  to  leave  the  celestial  regions,  there  are 
eridences  of  the  fact.  1.  His  garments  lose  their  appearance 
of  pority.  Z.  The  garlands  and  ornaments  on  his  person  begin  to 
fade.  3.  The  body  emits  a  kind  of  perspiration,  like  a  tree  covered 
with  dew.  4.  The  mansion  in  which  he  has  resided  loses  its  at- 
tnctiveneas  and  heanty.  The  d^was  having  perceived  these  signs 
relative  to  Santosita,  gathered  around  him,  and  ofiered  him  their 
congratulations.  On  the  arrival  of  the  proper  period,  he  vanished 
front  Tusita,  and  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  Mahamiya.  This 
event  took  place  in  the  month  .^ala  (J'uly,  August),  on  the  day  of 
the  full  moon,  early  in  the  morning,  the  nekata  being  Utraaala. 

The  womb  that  bears  a  Budha  is  like  a  casket  in  which  a  relic  is 
placed;  no  other  being  can  be  conceived  in  the  same  receptacle ; 
the  usual  secretions  are  not  formed;  and  &om  the  time  of  conoep- 
tioD,  Mahamaya  was  free  from  passion,  and  lived  in  the  strictest 
continence-t  The  inhabitants  of  Kapilawastu  were  accustomed  to 
hold  a  fesUval,  from  the  7th  day  of  the  moon  to  the  14th,  in  the 
month  .^sala,  during  which  period  they  spent  their  time  in  dancing 
and  all  other  kinds  of  pleasure,  so  that  at  the  conception  of  Budha 
the  whole  city  was  adorned  like  the  heaven  of  Sekra.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  festival,  Maham&ya  bathed  in  fragrant  water,}  arrayed 

*  The  nutter  contaloed  in  this  chapter  is  prmcipall^  translated  tzom  the 
PiijbwBliyH ;  except  in  the  few  ingcaacet  in  which  the  name  of  a  different 
work  in  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  section. 


the  penon  of  bis  wife  Periktione,  until  alter  the  birth  of  the  child  of  which 
ihe  wu  then  pregnant  by  Apollo. 

t  SuetoniuB  mentiona  that  Caligula  invented  a  new  luxury  in  the  use  of 
tlui  buh,  bv  perfuming  the  water  with  an  infueioii  of  precious  odoun ;  but 
in  the  eut  thu  coitom  appears  to  have  prevailed  at  a  much  eaxlier  period. 
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herself  with  flowers  and  oroatnenbi ;  and  after  giving  four  lacs  of 
treasure  ia  alms,  and  taking  upon  herself  the  Ave  obligations,  she 
retired  to  her  royal  couch,  and  whibt  reposing  upon  it  had  a  dream.* 
In  ber  dream  she  saw  tbe  guardian  d^was  of  the  four  quarters  take 
up  tbe  couch  upon  which  she  lay,  and  convey  it  to  tbe  great  forest 
of  Himala,  where  they  placed  it  upon  a  rock,  under  the  shade  of  a 
sal  tree  100  miles  high,  and  afterwards  remained  respectfully  at  a 
distance.  The  queens  of  tbe  four  d^was  then  brought  water  foim 
tbe  lake  of  Anotatta  (after  they  had  themselves  bathed  in  it  to  take 
away  from  it  all  human  contaminations),  with  wMcb  they  washed 
her  body  ;  and  tbey  afterwards  arrayed  her  in  most  beautiful  gar- 
ments, and  anointed  her  with  divine  ungenta.  The  four  d6wu 
then  took  her  to  a  rock  of  silver,  upon  which  was  a  palace  of  goldj 
and  having  made  a  divine  couch,  tbey  placed  her  upon  it,  with  her 
bead  towards  tbe  east.  Wbilst  there  reposing,  Bodbisat  appeared 
to  ber,  like  a  cloud  in  the  moonlight,  coming  from  tbe  nortb,  ud 
in  his  band  holding  a  lotus.  After  ascending  tbe  rock,  be  thrice 
circumambulated  tbe  queen's  couch.  At  this  moment  Santauta, 
who  saw  the  progress  of  the  dream,  passed  away  from  the  dewa- 
loka,  and  waa  conceived  in  the  world  of  men  ;  and  Mabam&jra 
discovered,  after  the  circumambulations  were  concluded,  that  Bod- 
hisat  was  lying  in  ber  body,  as  the  infant  lies  in  the  womb  of  its 
mother-t 

■  The  last  of  the  Jinas,  Vardhamtna,  was  al  first  conceived  by  Dfraa- 
andli,  a  Brahmbub.  The  conceptian  waa  anDounced  to  her  by  dream.  Sckia 
being  apprised  of  bis  incarnation,  prostrated  i'im«'>if  and  worahipped  the 
future  saint  i  but  refiecting  tbat  no  ^eat  saint  was  ever  bom  in  an  indinnl 
or  mendicant  family,  aa  that  of  aBrahm6ii&,  Sekra  commanded  hia  dad 
attendant  to  remove  tbe  child  from  the  vomb  of  DSvanandb  to  that  of  lU- 
sal&,  wife  of  Siddhartha,  ■  prince  of  the  race  of  Jeaw^a,  and  of  the  Siajtfi 
fankily.  This  -was  accordingly  executed  j  and  the  new  c<mception  vat  an- 
Dounced to  Trisalfc  by  dreuns,  which  were  expounded  by  soothiayen  ■■ 
foreboding  the  birth  of  a  future  Jina. — Colebrooke's  Miscellaneous  Eaaajv, 
ii.  214. 

t  The  resemblance  between  this  legend  and  the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  the  mother  of  our  Ixird,  cannot  but  be  remarked.  The  opinion 
that  she  had  ever  borne  other  children  was  called  heresy  by  Epiphaniua  and 
Jerome,  long  before  she  had  been  exalted  to  the  station  of  supremacy  the 
now  occupies  among  tho  saints,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Komiah  and  Oteek 
churches.  Tbey  suppose  that  it  ia  to  this  circumstance  reference  is  made  in 
the  prophetjcal  account  of  tbo  eastern  gate  of  the  temple  :  "  The  gate  sluU 
be  shut,  it  shall  not  be  opened,  and  no  man  shall  enter  in  by  it ;  became  the 
Lord,  the  Ood  of  Israel,  hath  entered  in  by  it,  therefore  it  shall  be  shut." — 
Ezck.  xliv.  2.  The  tradition  inserted  by  Mahomet  in  the  chapter  of  the 
Koran  entitled  "  Mary,"  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  this  part  of  the 
history  of  Budha,  Csoma  Kbrosi  says,  that  he  does  not  find  any  mentiaa  in 
the  llbetan  booka  "  of  Maha  Devi's  virginity,  upon  which  the  Mongid  ac- 
counts lay  so  much  stress." 
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Id  the  morning,  when  the  queen  awoke,  ehe  told  hot  dream  to 
the  king,  who  called  together  64  brahmans,  learned  in  the  four 
Vedas,  and  gave  them  food  in  golden  dishes,  which  he  presented  to 
tbemas  gifts  at  the  close  of  the  repast.  From  these  brahmans,  Sud- 
hodsDa  enquired  the  meaning  of  the  queen's  dream ;  and  they  re- 
plied, that  she  had  become  pregnant  of  a  son ;  if  the  child  she 
would  in  due  lime  bring  forth  continued  a  laic,  thej  declared  that 
be  would  be  invested  with  the  dignity  of  a  Chakrawartti,  but  if  he 
reoonnced  the  world,  they  foretold  that  he  would  become  a  supreme 
Badha.  They  then  recommended  the  king  to  appoint  a  festival  in 
honoor  of  the  event,  and  retired. 

At  the  time  of  the  conception,  32  great  wonders  were  presented. 
The  10,000  sakwalas  trembled  at  once ;  there  was  in  each  a  preter- 
natural light,  BO  that  they  were  all  equally  illuminated  at  the  same 
moment ;  the  blind  from  their  birth  received  the  power  to  see ;  the 
deaf  heard  the  joyful  noise;  the  dumb  burst  forth  into  songs  ;  the 
lame  danced;  the  crooked  became  stnught;  those  in  confinement 
were  released  from  their  bonds  ;  the  fires  of  all  the  hells  were  ex- 
tinguished, so  that  they  became  as  cool  as  water,  and  the  bodies  of 
all  herein  were  as  pillars  of  ice ;  the  thirst  of  pr^tas  and  the  hunger 
of  all  other  b«ing8  were  appeased  ;  the  fears  of  the  tenified  fled 
away;  the  diseases  of  the  sick  were  cured  ;  all  beings  forgot  their 
emnity  to  each  other;  bulls  and  bufialoea  roared  in  triumph ;  horses, 
asses,  and  elephants  joined  in  the  acclaim;  lions  sent  forth  the 
thunder  of  their  voices ;  instruments  of  music  spontaneously  uttered 
raunds;  the  d^was  put  on  their  most  splendid  ornaments;  in  all 
ccuntries  lamps  were  lighted  of  themselves ;  the  winds  were  loaded 
*ith  perfumes  ;  clouds  arose  though  it  was  not  the  season  of  rain, 
and  the  whole  of  the  10,000  sakwalas  were  watered  at  one  time 
the  earth  opened,  and  fountains  of  water  sprung  up  in  various  places ; 
the  flight  of  the  birds  was  arrested  as  they  passed  through  the  air 
the  stream  of  the  rivers  was  stopped,  as  if  to  look  at  Bodhisat ;  the 
wsTca  of  the  sea  became  placid,  and  its  water  sweet ;  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ocean  was  covered  with  flowers  ;  the  buds  upon  the 
land  and  the  water  became  fully  expanded  ;  every  creeper  and  Izee 
*is  covered  with  dowers,  from  the  root  to  the  top ;  the  rocks 
abounded  with  the  seven  species  of  water  lilies  ;  even  beams  of  dry 
food  put  forth  lotus  flowers,  so  that  the  earth  resembled  one  exten- 
^^e  garden ;  the  sky  was  covered  as  with  a  floral  canopy,  and 
flowers  were  showered  from  the  heavens ;  the  10,000  sakwalas  were 
«U  thus  covered  alike ;  and  great  favours  were  everywhere  received. 
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During  the  ivhole  period  of  gestation,  the  d^was  of  the  four 
quarters  remiuned  near  the  person  of  Mahamaya ;  and  the  40,000 
d^was  from  the  10,000  other  sakwalas  also  remained  on  guard,  with 
Bwords  in  their  hands ;  some  round  the  palace,  whilst  others  guarded 
the  city,  or  Jambudwipa,  or  the  aakwala.  llie  mother  and  the 
child  were  equally  feee  from  disease.  The  body  of  the  queen  was 
transparent,  and  the  child  could  be  distinctly  seen,  like  a  priest 
seated  upon  a  throne  in  the  act  of  saying  bana,  or  like  a  golden 
image  enclosed  in  a  vase  of  crystal ;  so  that  it  could  be  known  how 
much  he  grew  every  succeeding  day.  The  wonder  of  the  queen 
was  excited  by  these  circumstances ;  and  for  the  better  preservatioa 
of  her  infant  she  moved  about  with  care,  like  one  who  carries  s 
vessel  full  of  oil  that  he  is  afraid  to  spill ;  she  did  not  eat  any  hot, 
bitter,  or  highly-seasoned  food,  nor  did  she  eat  to  repletion ;  she 
did  not  lie  upon  her  face,  nor  upon  her  left  side ;  she  used  no  ex- 
ercise, noT  did  she  use  violent  exertion ;  but  kept  herself  calm  and 
still. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ten  months,  Uahamiya  informed  the 
king  that  she  wished  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  parents ;  upon  hearing 
which  he  commanded  that  the  nbole  of  the  road  between  Kapila- 
wastu  and  Eoli  should  be  made  level,  strewed  with  clean  sand,  and 
have  trees  planted  on  each  side,  with  water  vessela  at  regular  in- 
terTBl»<.  A  Utter  of  gold  was  brought,  in  which  soft  cushions  w«e 
put,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  thousand  nobles  in  the  richest  dresses. 
The  queen  bathed  in  pure  water,  and  put  on  robes  of  inestimable 
value,  with  all  kinds  of  omatuenta  adorning  her  person,  so  that  ehe 
appeared  like  a  being  from  the  d^wa-loka.  When  she  entered  the 
litter,  and  her  journey  commenced,  she  was  accompanied  by  thou- 
sands of  elephants,  chariots  like  a  cloud,  banners,  and  music.  Be- 
tween the  two  cities  there  was  a  garden  of  sal  trees,  called  Lumbini,* 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  both  cities  were  accustomed  to  resort 
for  recreation.  At  this  time  the  trees  were  entirely  covered  with 
flowem ;  many  swarms  of  bees  sported  among  the  blossoms,  and 
culled  their  sweets ;  and  there  were  birds  of  pleasant  voice  and 
beautiful  plumage.  Like  an  embassage  coming  to  greet  a  king, 
grateful  perfumes  came  from  the  garden  at  the  approach  of  the 
queen.     As  she  felt  disposed  to  remain  a  little  time  in  the  garden, 

■  Thii  garden  is  said  by  Fa  Hian  to  be  situated  about  SO  li  from  KapiU, 
on  the  eastera  side.    It  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Lun  ming,  Loung  mi  ni,  ud 
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ud  enjoy  the  sigbt  of  its  I>eau1ies,  it  was  prepared  in  a  propei 
mannet  for  her  reception.  Attended  by  thousands  of  her  maids, 
■he  entered,  and,  passing  on,  admired  the  different  objects  that  she 
nw,  until  she  came  to  a  sal  tree,  when  she  put  forth  her  hand  to 
117  hold  of  one  of  its  branches ;  bat  it  bent  towards  her  of  its  own 
accord,  and  as  she  held  it,  the  birth  of  Bodbisat  commenced.  The 
nobles  then  placed  a  curtain  around  her,  and  retired  to  a  little  dis- 
tince.  This  being  done,  the  d^was  of  the  10,000  sakwalas  came 
to  the  same  place  as  a  guard.  Without  any  pain  whatever,*  and 
entirely  Iree  from  all  that  is  unclean,  B6dhi8at  was  bora.  The  face 
of  the  queen  was  turned  towards  the  east,  and  the  child  was  received 
by  Maha  Brahma  in  a  golden  &et,t  who,  on  presenting  him  to  his 
mother,  said,  "  Rejoice,  for  the  son  you  have  brought  forth  will 
be  the  support  of  the  world!"  Thot^h  the  infant  was  perfectly 
free  from  every  impurity,  yet  to  render  him  and  his  mother  still 
farther  clean,  two  streams  of  water  were  sent  by  the  dewas,  Uke 
pillars  of  silver,  which,  after  performing  that  which  was  required, 
iounediatelj-  disappeared.  The  guardian  dewaa  of  the  four  quarters 
Tsceired  the  child  from  the  hands  of  Maha  Brahma,  on  the  skin  of 
s  ^tted  ti^r,  extremely  precious  ;X  "^^  from  the  d^was  he  was 
received  by  the  nobles,  who  wrapped  him  in  folds  of  the  finest  and 
loAest  cloth ;  but  at  once  B6dhisat  descended  from  their  hands  to 
the  ground,  and  on  the  spot  first  touched  by  his  feet  there  arose  a 
lotu«.§  He  then  looked  towards  the  east,  and  in  an  instant  beheld 
the  whole  of  the  limitless  sakwalas  in  that  direction  ;  and  all  the 

*  Hy  authority  says,  "  without  so  much  pain  as  would  be  produced  by 
Ijte  bite  of  a  bug ;"  but  in  this  part  of  the  history  ihcre  axe  many  expres- 
noiu  Uiat  cannoC  be  inserted  in  the  text. 

t  Tbe  Mahoinedaiu  liave  a  tradition  that  Abiabom  was  received  at  his 
binh  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  immediately  wrapped  him  in  a  whiCe  robe. 
,  I  Tbt  skins  of  animals  were  greatly  prized  by  the  ancients,  and  were  con- 
■■dered  as  the  attributes  of  msoy  of  the  imaginary  beings  in  their  mythoh^. 
On  certain  occasions  the  high-priest  of  the  Egyptians  wore  s  leopard's  skin. 

}  It  was  fabled  of  Apollo,  who  was  aUo  bom  whilst  his  mother  was  leaning 
^uut  a  tree,  that  immediately  after  his  birth  he  iprung  up  and  asked  for 
slyre  and  a  bow,  and  proclaimed  that  henceforth  "  he  would  declare  unto 
mMi  the  will  of  Zeus."  On  the  day  that  Hermes  was  bom,  he  invented  the 
•JK,  lainging  the  seven  chords  upon  the  shell  of  a  tortoise ;  escaping  &om 
hid  enulle,  he  went  also  to  Fieina,  and  carried  off  some  of  the  oxen  of 
^llo.  It  is  stated  in  the  ancient  Jewish  traditions,  that  the  mother  of 
'uies  was  delivered  without  pain,  and  that  when  she  looked  at  her  beautiful 
child  in  sorrow,  from  the  fear  of  the  dangers  that  awaited  him,  he  arote  and 
?^  "Fear  nothing,  my  mother i  the  God  of  Abraham  is  widius;"  and  it 
"  fijrther  stated,  that  at  his  birth  a  light  appeared  that  shone  over  the  whole 
wdd.  But  in  more  modem  times,  even  these  wonders  have  been  exceeded, 
M  it  is  uid  of  8t.  Benedict  that  he  sung  psalms  before  be  was  bom. 
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dewaa  and  men  in  the  same  direction,  presenting  ftowers  aod  olhet 
offerings,  exclaimed,  "  Thou  art  the  greatest  of  beings ;  there  ia 
here  no  one  like  thee ;  no  one  greatei  than  thee ;  thon  art  su- 
preme !"  Thus  he  loolced  towards  the  four  points,  and  the  fooi 
half-points,  aa  well  as  above  and  below ;  and  as  he  beheld  the  sak- 
walaa  in  all  these  ten  directions,  the  d^was  and  men  acknowledged 
his  supremacy ;  and  he  saw  that  there  was  no  one  greater  than 
himself.  Then  the  Maha  Brahmas  of  the  10,000  sakwalas  brought 
umbrellas  12  miles  high,  to  be  held  over  his  head  as  a  canopj' ;  the 
Sekras  brought  conches  120  cubits  long,  the  blast  of  which  rolls  on 
without  ceasing  during  four  months  and  a  half;  the  Panchankat 
brought  harps  12  miles  long ;  and  the  rest  of  the  d^was  presented 
golden  caskets,  chimaras,  tiaras,  frontlets,  perAimes,  red  sandal- 
wood, and  other  gifts.  When  Bodhieat  looked  towards  the  north, 
he  proceeded  seven  steps  in  that  direction,  a  lotus  rising  up  at  every 
step ;  after  which  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  the  most  exalted  in  the 
world ;  I  am  chief  in  the  world ;  I  am  the  most  esceUent  in  the 
world ;  hereafter  there  is  to  me  no  other  birth  ! "  It  was  at  the 
utterance  of  these  words,  which  were  spoken  as  with  the  Toice  of  a 
fearless  lion,  and  rolled  to  the  highest  of  the  brahma-lokas,  that  the 
brahmas  and  d^was  assembled  to  do  homage  to  the  new-born  prince. 
The  thirty-two  wonders  seen  at  the  moment  of  his  conception  were 
again  presented.  The  queen  did  not  proceed  to  Eolj,  but  returned 
to  Kapilawastu,  attended  by  160,000  princes  of  both  cities. 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  in  the  month  Wessk, 
the  nekata  being  Wisi,*  that  B6dhisat  was  bom  ;  and  on  the  same 
day  the  following  were  also  bom  or  produced :  Yas6dliati-d£wi, 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife  ;  the  horse  Kantaka,  upon  whi(^ 
he  fled  £rom  the  city  when  he  went  to  assume  the  Budhaship  ;  the 
nobleman  Channa,  who  accompanied  him  in  the  commencement  of 
his  flight ;  Ananda,  his  personal  attendant  after  he  became  Budha ; 
the  nobleman  K^ud&yi,  who  was  sent  as  a  messenger  by  his  father 
to  prevail  on  him  to  visit  his  native  city ;  the  four  mines  of  trea- 
sure ;f  and  the  bo-tree,  neat  which  he  became  Budha. 

•  Whenever  an  iinportant  event  is  recorded,  the  day  of  the  week,  the  age 
of  the  moon,  the  month,  and  the  nekata,  ate  mentioned.  But  it  is  easy  to 
be  thus  minute,  when  the  annalist  consults  only  his  imagination.  Ihua,  tlie 
giant  Partholaiius,  the  Gighth  lineal  descendant  &om  Noah,  is  said  to  have 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Munsler,  the  14th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  (j  the  worid 
I97B.  The  Mahomedans  have  a  tradition  that  Adam  was  created  oD  Friday 
afternoon,  at  the  hour  of  Am,  or  between  noon  and  evening. 

t  The  four  maha-nidhfinas,  or  great  mines  of  treasure,  were  inmed  at 
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The  chief  counsellor  of  Singhabanu,  the  father  of  Sudhodaaa, 
vu  K41ad^nala ;  and  it  was  he  who  instructed  Sudhodana  in  the 
uiencee.  On  the  death  of  Singhahanu,  the  counsellor  requested 
permisBion  to  retire  from  office,  that  he  might  become  a  recluse ; 
but  as  the  new  king  said  that  since  the  death  of  his  father  there  was 
no  one  but  he  to  whom  he  could  appljr  for  advice  and  direction,  he 
coQseated  to  remain  in  a  garden  near  the  palace ;  where  he  received 
food  flrom  the  king's  table,  bat  put  on  the  garment  of  an  ascetic. 
Bf  the  exercise  of  the  necesiary  observances,  and  hy  meditation,  he 
received  power  to  see  backward  40  kalpas,  and  forward  the  same 
Dumber.  By  the  acquirement  of  abhignya,  he  overcame  all  pas* 
sion,  and  arrived  at  the  state  of  a  rishi,  so  that  he  was  enabled  at 
will  to  visit  the  nfiga,  garunda,  and  asura  worlds,  and  the  dewa- 
loka  of  Sekra.  One  day,  when  in  this  loka,  he  saw  the  dewaa 
dancing  hand  in  hand,  most  joyfully,  in  a  manner  that  he  had  never 
I»evionsly  witnessed ;  and  when  he  enquired  the  reason,  asking  if 
they  were  about  to  recwve  another  Sekra,  they  informed  him  that 
in  eleven  of  their  hours  from  that  time,  or  thirty-five  of  the  years 
of  men,  the  son  of  the  monarch  Sudh6dana  would  become  Budha. 
Od  his  return  to  the  garden  he  was  visited  by  the  king,  who  informed 
him  of  the  joyful  event  that  had  taken  place  ;  and  as  he  expressed 
a  vish  to  see  the  child,  the  infant  was  brought ;  but  when  his  father 
would  have  had  him  warship  the  sage,  in  order  to  acquire  merit, 
the  venerable  recluse  prevented  It  by  descending  from  his  elevated 
seat;  for  were  a  Budha  to  bow  to  any  other  being  whatever,  the 
head  of  that  being  would  instantly  cleave  into  seven  pieces.  He 
then  put  the  feet  of  the  child  to  his  forehead,  as  when  the  vivid 
lightning  strikes  against  a  cloud,  and  worshipped  him.  The  king, 
onable  to  restrain  his  parental  affection,  presented  the  same  mark 
of  homage.  Then  the  recluse  said,  "  I  pay  no  respect  to  Maha 
firahma  or  Sekra ;  were  I  to  forbid  it,  neither  the  sua  nor  the  moon 
could  proceed  in  its  course  ;  but  I  have  worshipped  this  child." 
Afler  thus  speakii^,  he  proceeded  to  examine  whether  the  signs  of 
a  supreme  Budha  were  to  he  found  upon  his  person,  viz.  the  216 

KspUwastu,  and  became  the  property  of  the  king.  The  first,  Saakha,  was 
fom  miles  Ln  dxcumference ;  the  second,  Phala,  was  eight  miles ;  the  third, 
Htphals,  twelve  miles  ;  and  the  fourth,  Pundarlka,  sixteen  miles.  Thedepth 
of  sU  the  mines  was  equal  to  the  thickuesa  of  the  earth ;  and  the  treasures 
thej  contained  were  so  vast,  that  if  all  the  people  in  the  world  had  taken 
bom  them  as  much  as  they  desired,  they  would  not  have  been  decreased 
)aimi  than  one  inch. 

l2 
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mongEtlya-lakshaua,  the  32  maha-puiU3ha-laI(shui&,  and  the  80  anu- 
wyanjana-lakshaua ;  and  when  be  saw  that  the;  were  all  present, 
smiling  with  joy  like  a  fnll  water-vessel,  he  declared  that  the  piisce 
would  most  certainly  become  Budha.  Some  of  these  signs,  Buch  as 
the  teeth,  were  not  then  visible  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  but  he 
saw  them  by  anticipation,  through  the  ud  of  bis  diriiie  eyes.  A 
little  after,  he  looked  to  ascertain  whether  he  himself  would  be  per- 
mitted to  see  the  Budha  that  was  thus  to  be  revealed ;  when  be 
perceived  that  before  his  manifestation  he  should  be  bom  in  sn 
artipa  world ;  and  that  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  or  a  hundred 
thousand  Budhas  might  be  bom,  without  his  being  able  to  deiire 
therefrom  any  benefit.  On  learning  his  fate,  he  wept,  like  a  water- 
vessel  broken.  The  nobles  who  accompanied  the  king,  seeing  kim 
at  first  smile  and  then  weep,  asked  him  why  he  did  so,  as  they  were 
afraid  that  he  foresaw  some  danger  that  threatened  the  prince. 
The  rishi  informed  them ;  and  then  again  looked  to  see  whether 
any  of  the  members  of  his  family  would  enjoy  the  privUege  of 
which  he  was  deprived ;  and  as  he  saw  that  his  nephew,  Nalaks, 
would  be  thus  favoured,  he  recommended  him  to  become  an  ascetic. 
The  nephew  took  this  advice,  and  worshipped  Bodhisat,  after  which 
he  shaved  his  head,  put  on  a  yellow  robe,  and  retired  to  the  Hiroala 
forest,  where  he  continued  in  the  practice  of  the  usual  obligations. 
When  the  prince  became  Budha,  he  went  to  Benares,  heard  bsna, 
retired  to  the  forest  a  second  time,  and  by  meditation  became  a 
rahat. 

Five  days  after  the  birth  of  Bodhisat,*  a  great  festival  was  ap- 
pointed, in  order  that  his  name  might  be  given  if  and  108  leaned 
brahmansj  were  invited  to  attend,  unto  whom  the  king  gave  an 
offering  of  food.  After  they  had  eaten  it,  Sudhodana  requested 
them  to  inform  hira  what  would  be  the  destiny  of  his  child.  The 
brahmans  were  divided  into  eight  companies,  and  one  was  chosen 

■  ■'  Seven  days  after  the  Iriitli  of  Shekya  his  mother  died." — ClMma 

t  Among  the  BrDhmaSB  the  ceieinany  of  giving  a  name  was  perfarmed  on 
the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  after  the  birth,  "  or  on  some  fortunate  day  of  the 
moon,  at  a  lucky  hour,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  Btai  wilh  goodqualide". 
— Ingt.  Manu,  1.  30.  The  festival  called  Amphidromia,  when  the  newiy  bom 
child  received  its  name,  was  held  among  the  Athenians  on  the  fifth  day,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas. 

J  The  number  108  is  ftoquently  in  use  among  the  brahmans,  as  the  pnng 
of  lOB  rupees  in  alms,  the  erection  of  108  templea,  &c.  "  If  a  member  act 
meanly,  and  do  not  reepect  a  brother's  word,  let  him  have  lOS  strokes  of  the 
red  wood,"  is  one  of  the  36  oaths  of  the  Triad  Society  of  China. 
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from  each  company  to  carry  on  the  utTestigation.  The  names  of 
these  bnihmans  were  R&ma,  Dhaja,  Laksana,  Jkti,  Mania,  Bhoja, 
Sayima,  sod  Sudanta.  When  they  had  examined  the  marks  upon 
the  piince'a  person,  the  seven  senior  brahmans  said  that  if  he  con- 
tinued a  laic  he  would  become  a  Chakrawartti,  hut  that  if  he  be- 
came a  recluse  he  would  be  a  supreme  Budha ;  and  in  token  of  this 
(hey  lifted  up  two  fingers.*  The  younger  of  them,  Sudanta,  said 
ihat  if  the  lock  on  hie  forehead  were  red,  he  would  be  a  Chakra- 
wirtti,  but  that  if  it  were  blue  he  would  be  a  Budha ;  and  when  he 
had  examined  the  signs,  as  he  saw  that  be  would  most  certainly  be- 
come a  supreme  Budha,  he  lifted  up  one  finger  only  in  token.  The 
brahmans  collected  at  the  festival  said, ''  This  prince  will  hereafter 
be  a  blessing  to  the  world  (sidhatta)  ;  to  himself  also  will  be  great 
prosperity;"  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  called  Sidh&rtta.f 
The  eight  brahmans,  on  returning  home,  informed  their  sons  that 
in  thirty-five  years  the  son  of  Sudhodana  would  become  Budha, 
and  recommended  them,  as  they  themselves  were  too  old,  to  become 
ascetics,  in  order  that  they  might  secure  the  cessation  of  existence. 
The  oldest  of  them  soon  afterwards  died  ;  when  his  son,  Kondanya, 
became  an  ascetic,  and  went  to  Isipatana,  in  the  forest  of  Uruwela, 
vhere  he  determined  to  remain  until  the  prince  became  Budha  ;  but 
when  he  went  to  call  the  sons  of  the  other  brahmans,  and  reminded 
ihem  of  the  advice  given  them  by  their  fathers,  only  four  of  them, 
Bhiddaji,  Wappa,  Uahanama,  and  Assaji,  were  willing  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  forest. 

The  80,000  relatives  of  the  prince  who  were  present  on  the  day 
that  he  was  named,  reflected  that  if  he  became  a  Chakrawartti  he 
would  require  a  retinue  ;  and  that  if  he  were  a  Budha,  he  would  be 
attended  by  royal  priests ;  so  that  in  either  case  their  children  might 
through  him  obtain  great  advantages.  They  therefore  sent  their 
sons  to  be  educated  with  him  as  his  companions. 

In  order  to  procure  a  proper  nurse  for  his  son,  Sudhodana  assem- 
bled the  princesses  of  the  two  cities  of  Kapilawastu  and  Koli. 
She  was  not  to  be  too  tall,  or  the  neck  of  the  infant  would  be 
■tretched  ;  nor  too  short,  or  his  body  would  be  bent;  nor  too  large, 
or  bis  legs  would  be  contracted ;  nor  too  weak,  or  bis  body  would 

*  It  was  not  unusual  to  Tecogniso  perBons  of  superior  power,  or  divine 
'><iiig',  by  parttculai'  marks  or  sigtu.  Twenty-iiine  signs  were  requiKd  in 
the  biUl  that  was  chosen  as  the  god  Apis,  the  knowladge  of  whidi  was  re- 
guded  as  a  secret  to  be  imparted  only  to  Qm  priests. 

t  The  establisher. — Tumour. 
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not  acquire  finnnesa ;  nor  of  too  full  a  habit,  or  her  milk  would  be 
hot,  and  cause  Ue  ekin  to  become  ltd ;  nor  of  too  dark  a  com- 
plexion, or  her  milk  would  be  cold,  and  cause  hia  flesh  to  be  in 
lamps,  in  some  parts  hard  and  in  others  soft.  A  hundred  princesses* 
were  chosen,  free  from  these  faults. 

Five  months  after  the  birth  of  Sidh4rtta  there  was  a  festival,  a 
which  the  king  was  accustomed  to  hold  the  plough.  With  the 
rest  of  the  royal  household,  the  prince  was  taken  to  the  field,  wliere 
a  conch  was  prepared  for  him  with  a  canopy  of  many  coloots, 
under  the  thick  foliage  of  a  damba  tree ;  and  around  this  pkce 
curtains  were  hui^,  and  a  guard  appointed  to  keep  watch.  The 
king  was  richly  attired,  and  attended  by  a  thousand  nobles.  At 
this  festival  all  the  people  were  accustomed  to  attend,  in  the  gayest 
dresses,  and  with  every  token  of  pleasure.  About  a  thousand 
ploughs  start  at  once ;  of  these,  108  are  made  of  silver,  and  the 
horns  of  the  bullocks  that  draw  them  are  tipped  with  silver,  and 
adorned  with  white  flowern  ;  but  the  plough  held  by  the  king  is  of 
gold,  and  the  horns  of  the  bullocks  attached  are  also  tipped  with 
gold.  The  king  takes  the  handle  of  the  plough  in  his  left  hand, 
and  a  golden  goad  in  his  right ;  and  the  nobles  do  the  same  with 
their  ploughs  and  goads  of  silver.  The  king  makes  one  ^rrow, 
passing  from  east  to  west ;  the  nobles  make  three ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  ploughmen  then  contend  with  each  other  who  shall  perform 
their  work  in  the  best  manner.  On  the  day  that  Sudhodana  went 
to  the  field,  the  sight  that  was  presented  was  extremely  beautiful, 
as  the  ploughmen  and  drivers  were  dressed  in  garments  of  the 
gayest  colours  ;  gold  and  silver  fiags  were  seen,  and  banners,  fans, 
vessels,  and  caskets ;  so  that  it  seemed  like  s  sky  studded  widi 
shining  stars.  The  one  hundred  nurses  of  the  prince  went  outside 
the  curtain,  that  was  placed  around  him,  attracted  by  the  splendooi 
of  the  sight.  When  Bodhisat  saw  that  he  was  left  alone,  he  arose 
from  his  couch  by  the  power  of  an&p4na-smerti-bhawanfi,  and 
ascended  into  the  air,  where  he  sat  al  a  little  distance  from  the 
ground,  without  any  support.  The  nurses,  on  returning,  saw  hhn 
in  this  position  ;  and  running  to  the  king  they  said,  "  Sire,  this  b 
the  manner  of  your  festival ;  but  come  and  see  the  festival  that  is 
kept  by  the  prince."  No  sooner  did  the  monarch  receive  this  in- 
timation, than  be  went  to  the  place  ;  and  as  he  approached  the  tree 
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he  perceived  that  the  shadows  caused  by  the  sun's  raya  were  not 
slanting,  ob  they  ought  to  have  been  from  the  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  but  directly  perpendicular,  as  if  the  sun  were  then  in  the 
leuith ;  by  which  means  the  spot  was  shaded  in  which  the  prince 
was  placed.  When  the  king  saw  his  son  sitting  in  the  aii,  he  wept 
with  joy,  and  placing  his  feet  upon  his  head,  for  the  second  time 
worshipped  him,*  saying,  "  Had  your  royal  mother  been  here,  and 
wen  yoD,  she  would  have  made  an  offering  to  you  of  her  life  ;  but 
now  that  I  am  left  alone,  why  do  you  exhibit  to  me  these  wonders  ?" 
like  the  moon  gradually  increasing  the  prince  continued  to  grow 
until  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  when  Wiswakarmma,  the  architect 
of  the  dewas,  at  ihe  command  of  Sekra,  made  for  him  a  magnificent 
bath,  filled  with  water  exceedingly  cold. 

When  Sidhartta  was  twelve  years  old,  the  king  assembled  the 
bislunans,  and  enquired  from  what  cause  it  would  be,  that  he  would 
become  an  ascetic  ;  and  they  informed  the  king  that  he  would  see 
four  things,  viz.,  decrepitude,  sickness,  a  dead  body,  and  a  recluse, 
which  would  induce  him  to  leave  the  palace  and  retire  to  the  forest. 
The  king  said,  "  I  do  not  wish  my  son  to  become  a  Budha;  as  by 
M  doing  he  will  be  exposed  to  great  dangers  from  Wasawartti 
Maia  and  the  yakas ;  I  had  rather  that  he  were  a  Chakrawartti,  as 
he  will  then  be  able  to  pass  through  the  air,  and  visit  the  four  con- 
linents."  To  prevent  the  prince  from  seeing  the  four  signs  that 
tbe  biahmans  had  enumerated,  Sudh6dana  commanded  that  they 
thoold  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  caused  three  palaces  to 
be  built,  called  Ramma,  Suramma,  and  Subha,  suited  to  the  three 
seasons  of  tbe  year.f  They  were  all  of  the  same  height ;  but  the 
fint  had  nine  stories,  the  second  seven,  and  the  third  five.  On  all 
■ides,  extending  to  the  distance  of  four  miles,  guards  were  placed  ; 
tbat  the  dreaded  objects  might  not  be  permitted  to  come  near  him. 

*  "  One  day  the  father  of  Thomas  &  Becket  came  to  see  hie  son,  and  when 
tbe  boj  wag  introduced  into  the  presence  of  his  iather  and  the  prior,  the 
EUher  prostraled  hinuelf  at  his  feet.  At  seeing  this  the  prior  said  in  anger, 
'  What  are  you  about,  you  ibolish  old  man ;  your  eon  ought  to  fall  down  at 
JBUi  feet,  not  jou  at  hit ! '  Sut  the  father  afterwards  said  to  the  prior  in 
pTiTatc,  '  1  -was  quite  aware,  my  lord,  of  tlie  nature  of  what  I  was  dome  1  for 
<hat  boYof  mine  will  one  day  or  other  be  great  in  the  right  of  the  Lord.' " — 
Gika'i  Thomai  k  Bccket. 

t  The  three  capitals  of  Persia,  Suao,  Babylon,  and  Echatana,  each  enjoyed 


every  year  the  privilege  of  being  for  a  certain  period  the  residence  of  the 
"loaarch.    The  spring  wa»  spent  at  Echatana,  the  thr  """    ' 

Stua,  tha  autumn  and  winter  in  Babylon. 
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2.  The  Marriage  of  06(ama,  and  hit  gubuguenl  abandonment  of 
the  World. 
When  the  prince  attained  his  sixteenth  year,*  his  father,  Sndh6- 
dana,  sent  to  Supra-budha,  king  of  Eoti,  to  demand  in  mairiage 
his  daughter,  Ya86dhara-d^wi ;  but  that  monarch  thought  that  u 
Sidhartta  was  to  become  a  recluse,  his  daughter  would  soon  be  left 
a.  widow ;  and  he  therefore  refused  to  send  her  to  Eapilawastu. 
The  princess,  however,  firmly  declared  that  even  if  SidhartU  were 
to  become  a  recluse  on  the  day  after  hia  marriage,  there  was  no  one 
else  in  the  world  to  whom  she  would  be  united.  When  the  prince 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  opposition  of  Supra-budha,  and  with 
the  reason  upon  which  it  was  founded,  he  said  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  receive  the  kingdom,  though  its  rejection  would  include  the  loss 
of  Yas6dhar4  as  his  wife.  But  as  Sudhodana  was  the  lord  para- 
mount of  the  Sakya  race,  he  went  to  Koli,  and  notwithstanding  the 
displeasure  of  her  father,  brought  away  the  princess,  with  much 
state.  On  his  return  to  Kaptlawastu,  after  this  successful  expedi- 
tion, he  appointed  Yas^dhard  to  be  the  principal  queen  of  Sid- 
hartta ;  and  placing  them  upon  a  mound  of  silver,  he  poured  the 
oil  of  consecration  upon  them  ft«m  three  conches,  one  of  gold, 
another  of  silver,  and  the  third  a  shell  opetung  to  the  right  hand ; 
after  which  he  bound  upon  their  heads  the  royal  diadem,  and  de- 
livered over  to  them  the  whole  of  his  kingdom.  He  then  sent  to 
all  their  relatives  on  both  sides,  commanding  them  to  bring  their 
princesses,  that  they  might  be  the  inferior  wives  of  Sidh&rtia,  or 
remain  as  attendants  in  the  private  apartments  of  Yas6dhar4 ;  but 
the  relattves  replied,  "  The  prince  is  very  delicate ;  he  is  also  young ; 
even  to  this  day  he  has  not  learnt  a  single  science;  if  hereafter 
there  should  be  any  war,  he  would  be  unable  to  contend  with  the 
enemy ;  he  has  not  the  means  of  miuntaining  our  daughters ;  we 
cannot,  therefore,  consent  to  send  them  to  one  who  is  so  utt«riy 
destitute  of  every  endowment  that  he  ought  to  possess."  When 
the  prince  heard  this,  he  resolved  to  exhibit  his  real  strength  ;  and 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  city  by  beat  of  drum, 
that  whosoever  might  be  wishful  to  see  his  prowess,  was  invited  to 
come  to  the  palace  in  seven  days  from  that  time.     On  the  day  ap- 

*  AccardmgloyaTTa, boyhood ceaaedamongtheRomanswith  theBfteenlh 
year,  after  tne  close  of  wmch  the  praetexta  wu  exchanged  for  the  manly 
toga  at  the  next  Liberslia.^Niebuhi. 
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pointed,  an  immense  pavilion  was  erected,  and  a  vaat  multitude 
aswmbled  in  tlie  court  of  the  palace.  Surrounded  bj  a  countless 
reliiine,  and  in  the  presence  of  160,000  of  his  relatives,  he  took  a 
bow  that  required  the  strength  of  a  thousand  men  to  hend  it ;  and 
pUdng  the  lower  end  on  the  n&il  of  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot, 
wilhoat  standing  up,  he  thrummed  the  string  of  the  bow  with  his 
finger  nail,  as  easUy  as  if  it  were  merely  the  bow  b;  ivhich  cotton 
is  cleaned.  The  sound  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  string 
vas  so  loud,  that  it  rolled  to  the  distance  of  a  thousand  yojanas ; 
sad  tenor  seized  hold  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jambudwipa,  as  they 
supposed  that  it  thundered,  though  it  was  not  the  season  of  run. 
After  this  he  placed  four  plantain  trees  at  the  comers  of  a  square, 
and  by  one  flight  of  the  arrow  pierced  them  all.  Even  in  the  dark 
be  conld  send  the  arrow  with  so  steady  an  tum  as  to  split  a  bail 
from  which  anything  was  suspended.  The  prince  also  proved  that 
he  knew  perfectly  the  eighteen  silpas,  though  he  had  never  had  a 
teacher,*  and  that  he  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  many  other 
•dences.  The  relatives  were  thus  convinced  by  what  they  saw  and 
heard  that  he  was  no  ordinary  being ;  and  soon  afterwards  40,000 
princessesf  were  sent  to  remain  in  the  apartments  of  the  palace. 

Whilst  living  in  the  midst  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  kind  of 
pleasure,  Sidhartta  one  day  commanded  his  principal  charioteer  to 
prepare  his  festive  chariot ;  and  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  four 

*  It  U  said  in  the  Milinda  Prasna  that  Sudanta  became  the  preceptor  of 
the  prince,  md  that  he  wkb  gaccecded  in  Ub  office  bj  the  ieamed  biahmsu 
Sabbtmitta,  vpon  whose  hands  the  king  poured  water,  when  he  delivered 
turn  into  bia  cha^e,  as  a  token  that  he  waa  entirely  resigned  to  his  care 
natil  he  had  acquired  the  knowledge  it  waa  neceasary  for  him  to  know ; 
■'MUt  in  other  worka  it  is  said  that  he  had  had  no  teacher  at  the  time  of  his 
aiamage.  NligaB^na  saya  that  he  had  five  preceptors  ;  some  of  whom  are, 
boweier,  not  to  be  regarded  as  teachers  in  the  ordinary  eenae  of  the  term  : — 
Sudanta ;  Sabbamitta  ;  the  charioteer  by  whom  he  waa  driven  when  he  saw 
the  bar  aigns ;  and  the  ascetics  Allira  and  Uddaka ;  aa  will  afterwards  be 
aiMe  fully  explained. 

t  They  are  called  n&taka-istri,  literally,  dancing  women ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  they  were  considered  aa  inferior  wives,  the  same  word  being  used  here, 
both  in  Singhalese  and  Pali,  that  is  used  in  reference  to  the  hareems  of  other 
Uun  and  princes.  In  man;  instances  they  are  caUed  queens,  of  whom  Ya- 
■Adbarli  is  eaid  to  be  the  chief.  The  exaggeration  in  the  text  may  throw 
hght  npon  the  conduct  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  3),  as  we  may  infer  there- 
firam  that  it  was  common  for  the  monarclis  of  that  age  to  have  an  immense 
naniber  of  wives.  Abu  Faiel  tells  us  that  the  hareem  of  Akbar  waa  of  such 
extent  aa  to  contain  a  aeparate  room  for  every  one  of  the  women,  whose 
Dumber  exceeded  5,000 ;  and  Feriahtah  aays  that  the  empieror  Share  was  en- 
laged  because  one  of  the  viceroys  who  had  reduced  a  neighbouring  district 
uptno  le«9  thao  2,000  concubines  and  dancing  girls  in  his  hareem.— -Calcutta 
Beriew,  Jan.  184S. 
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lily-white  hotses  were  yoked.  The  prince  leaped  into  the  chariot, 
and  proceeded  towards  a  garden  at  a  little  distance  from  the  paUce, 
attended  by  a  great  retinue.  On  hia  way  he  saw  a  decrepid  old 
man,  with  broken  teeth,  grey  locks,  and  a  form  bending  towards  tbe 
ground,  hia  trembling  steps  suppoVted  by  a  staff,  as  he  slowly  pro- 
ceeded along  the  road.  The  d6wa«  had  seen  that  the  tjme  was  no* 
approaching  when  he  was  to  become  Badha,  and  it  was  one  of  their 
number  who  had  assumed  the  appearance  that  was  presented  to 
the  prince ;  but  it  was  seen  only  by  himself  and  the  charioteer.* 
The  prince  enquired  what  strange  figure  it  was  that  he  saw ;  sod 
he  was  informed  that  it  was  an  old  man.  He  then  asked  if  he  wu 
bora  so,  and  the  charioteer  annweied  that  he  was  not,  as  he  ms 
once  young  like  themselves.  "  Axe  there,"  s^d  the  prince,  "manj 
such  beings  in  the  world  f"  "  Your  highness,"  said  the  charioteer, 
"  there  are  many."  The  prince  again  enquired,  "  Shall  I  become 
thus  old  and  decrepid?"  and  he  was  told  that  it  was  a  stale  at 
which  all  beings  must  arrive. f  It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  dtwas  that 
the  charioteer  was  enabled  thus  pertinently  to  answer.  The  prince 
now  saw  that  life  is  not  te  be  desired,  if  all  must  thus  decay;  and 
he  therefore  proceeded  no  further  towards  the  garden,  but  retoned 
to  the  palace.  When  Sudhodana  saw  him,  he  enquired  why  he  h»d 
returned  so  soon  ;  and  the  prince  informed  him  that  he  had  seen 
au  old  msD,  which  had  made  him  resolve  to  become  an  ascetic;  bot 
the  king  conjured  him  to  put  away  thoughts  like  these,  and  enjoy 
himself  with  tbe  princesses  of  the  palace ;  and  to  prevent  him  Ironi 
carrying  bis  resolution  into  effect,  he  placed  an  addidonal  number 
of  guards,  extending  to  the  distance  of  eight  miles  round  the  city. 
Four  months  after  this  event,  as  Sidh^ta  was  one  day  passii^ 
along  the  same  path,  he  saw  a  dewa  under  the  appearance  of  a 
leper,  full  of  sores,  with  a  body  like  a  water-vessel,  and  legs  lilte 
the  pestle  for  pounding  rice ;  ^  and  when  be  learnt  from  the  cbaiioCeeT 

■  When  Xerxes  left  Sardis  in  grand  procession  for  the  invasioD  of  Oncc^ 
hia  charioteer,  whose  name  is  recorded,  sat  by  his  side,  whence  we  mav  infs 
that  this  office  must  have  been  one  of  considerable  di^^ty. — Herod,  ru.  40. 

f  The  chuiateer  was  more  honest  than  the  French  eccleiiiastie.  "  Quoi 
done,"  (exclaimed  the  young  Daupllin  to  his  preceptor,  when  Home  book  men- 
tioned B  king  as  having  died) — ■'  Quoi  donc.les  rois  meurent-iJs  ? "  "  Quel- 
quefois,  monseiencui,  '  was  the  cautious  but  rourlly  reply. — Broughun't 
Historical  Sketches. 

i  The  eastern  pestle  is  about  five  feet  long,  and  is  made  of  wood,  lipped 
with  iron.  It  is  found  in  every  house,  and  is  connected  with  as  many  «ip<T- 
Btitions  and  ceremonies  as  the  besom  or  broom  among  the  old  wives  of  Enrope. 
It  is  an  instrument  almost  exclusively  used  by  women,  and  it  has  aftoi  ei.- 
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wliat  it  wu  that  be  &aw,  he  became  agibited,  and  retnmed  at  once 
to  the  palace.  The  king  noticed  with  Borrow  what  had  occurred, 
tod  extended  the  guards  to  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  round  the 
citj. 

After  the  elapse  of  another  period  of  four  months,  the  prince,  on 
his  way  to  the  garden,  saw  a  dead  body,  green  with  putridity,  with 
wamu  creeping  out  of  the  nine  apertures,  when  a  similar  couTer- 
Ntion  look  place  with  the  charioteer,  followed  by  the  same  con- 
leqnence.  The  king  now  placed  guards  to  the  distance  of  sixteen 
milet. 

There  are  some  Budhas  that  appear  when  the  age  of  man  is  im- 
Dknuely  long,  and  in  such  instances  the  space  of  one  hundred  years 
elipui  between  these  appearances.  At  the  end  of  the  next  four 
moDths,  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  in  the  month  ..Esala,  Sid- 
hinta  saw  in  the  same  road  a  recluse,  clad  in  a  becoming  manner, 
not  looking  further  before  him  than  the  distance  of  a  yoke,  and 
pn^endng  sn  appearance  that  indicated  much  inward  tranquillity. 
Wbeo  mformed  by  the  charioteer  whom  it  was  that  he  saw,  he 
letint  with  much  satisfaction  that  by  this  means  successive  existence 
might  be  overcome,  and  ordered  him  to  drive  on  towards  the  garden. 
That  day  be  sported  in  the  water,  put  on  his  gayest  apparel,  and 
remaJDed  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  The  nobles  brought 
the  64  different  kinds  of  ornaments  liiat  are  required  in  the  com- 
plete iDvestiture  of  a  king,  and  a  vast  retinue  of  courtiers  ministered 
to  his  pleasure.  The  throne  of  Sekra  now  became  warm,  and  when 
lie  looked  to  discover  what  was  the  reason,  he  saw  that  it  was  the 
hooi  of  the  array  of  B6dhitat.  He  therefore  called  Wiawakarmma, 
and  at  his  command  that  dewa  came  to  the  garden  in  a  moment 
of  time,  and  arrayed  8idh4rtta  in  a  celestial  robe,  more  beautiful 
than  all  his  previous  magnificence.  The  prince  knew  that  be  was 
a  dewa,  and  not  a  man,  and  allowed  himself  to  he  enveloped  in  the 
nbe.  It  was  of  so  fine  a  texture,  that  when  folded  it  did  not  fill 
the  hand,  and  was  indeed  no  larger  than  a  eeaamum  flower ;  yet 
"hen  opened  out,  it  was  192  miles  in  length.  It  was  thrown  round 
hit  body  in  a  thousand  folds,  and  a  crown  of  sparkling  gems  was 
idaced  upon  his  bead  ;  the  musicians  were  animated  to  play  upon 
their  instruments  in   the  most  perfect   time;    and  the  attendant 

■itrf  my  pity  when  I  have  seen  them  at  work ;  but  not  unfrcquently  two 
^"mea  are  employed  at  tlie  same  mortar,  and  aive  altemate  etrokcs,  b^  which 
Ihe  ptoccH  becomes  Icsa  tedious,  as  they  emulaCe  each  othei  in  the  giving  of 
tuMroke. 
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brahmaos  channted  the  song  of  victory;   after  which  the  prime 
ascended  his  chariot,  that  he  might  return  to  the  palace. 

At  this  moment  Yasodhaia  was  delivered  of  a  prince ;  and  ai  bii 
royal  grandfather  thought  that  thi£  would  be  likely  to  prevent  Sid- 
hartta  &om  becoming  as  ascetic,  with  all  joy  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  inform  him  of  the  auspicious  event.     The  noble  went  in  hule 
to  the  prince,  and  said,  "  Your  highness,  a  son  is  horn  to  yon  ;  mi 
he  is  your  second  self."     On  receiving  this  intelligence  be  reflected 
that  an  object  of  affection  was  now  received,  and  that  it  might  letd 
him  to  dislike  his  intended  renunciation  of  the  world.     On  the  it- 
turn  of  the  messenger,  the  king  enquired  what  his  son  had  said ; 
and  as  he  informed  him  that  he  exclaimed  "  R4hula-jito,"  by  wlueb 
he  intimated  that  something  proper  for  him  to  love  was  bom,  the 
child  received  the  name  of  R&hula.*     The  prince  resolved  that  u 
be  had  not  only  received  a  child,  but  what  was  a  rarer  occnrrenct, 
a  son,  he  would  not  become  an  ascetic  just  then ;  but  would  go  to 
the  palace,  and  see  his  infant,  after  which  he  could  abandon  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  and  pass  into  retirement.     In  the  full  splen- 
dour of  the  festivity  that  had  been  held  in  the  garden,  be  returned 
towards  the  palace.     On  the  way  he  was  seen  by  the  princess  Eisa- 
gotami,  a  relative,  who  approached  the  window  to  look  at  him,  as 
he  appeared  in  sight,  like  a  full  moon  emerging  from  an  siuie 
clood.     She  then  changed  her  position,  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  to 
him,  and  repeated  the  following  stanza  : — 
"  Nibbutik  nlina  etunbU, 
Nibbiitb  uCna  sopitfi, 
Nibbut&  nfina  sin&ri, 
YasBa-yan  1-diso  pati." 
The  purport  of  which  is,  that  if  his  mother  or  his  father,  or  tnj 
of  his  wives,  were  to  see  him  (as  he  then  appeared),  they  would  be 
overcome.     The  prince  thought  within  himself,   as  she  repeated 
these  words,  "  This  female  repeats  the  words  nibbuta,  nibbuti,  le- 
;  me  of  nibbuti  (nirwana)  ;  as  she  has  spoken  to  me  i 
,  I  must  make  her  a  proper  acknowledgment."     Thus  think- 
took  the  collar  from  his  neck,  made  of  pearls,  and  w 
reasure,  and  sent  it  to  the  princess.     On  receiving  it,  Kiaa- 
tbought  that  he  had  sent  her  the  present  because  be  admired 

Kamiiksii  of  Nepaul  assert  that  RUiuIa  remained  six  yean  in  Ax 
'  his  mother.  The  pain  and  anxiety  of  mother  and  aon  were  axaei 
irma  of  dieir  former  births. — Hodman's  lUustralvma. 
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bei,  and  that  lie  would  make  tier,  as  well  as  Yaaodhari,  one  of  his 
principal  queens. 

On  reaching  the  palace,  Sidhirtta  reclined  u|h)Ii  a  splendid  couch, 
the  lamps  were  filled  with  perfumed  oil,  and  lighted,  and  around 
him  were  assemhled  his  40,000  queens.  Some  danced  before  him, 
wlubt  others  played  upon  flutes,  harps,  and  C3'mbals,  and  instru- 
meatt  made  of  the  legs  of  fowls  or  of  animals ;  whilst  others  again 
lest  the  drum,  performed  various  evolutions,  and  tried  in  many 
Wiys  to  attract  his  attention  ;  but  the  prince  paid  no  regard  to  them, 
and  fell  asleep.  The  choristers  and  musicians,  seeing  that  Iheir 
attempts  to  amuse  him  were  of  no  avail,  placed  their  instruments 
under  their  heads  as  pillows ;  and  they  too  fell  asleep.  When  Sid- 
hiitla  awoke,  he  saw  the  altered  appearance  of  the  revellers ;  some 
were  fawning,  the  dress  of  others  was  in  great  confusion,  whilst 
otiien  again  were  gnashing  their  teeth,  or  crying  out  in  their  sleep, 
or  foBining  at  the  mouth,  or  restlessly  rolling  their  bodies  and  placing 
ihemselves  in  unseemly  postures  ;  so  that  the  place  which  a  little 
tine  previous  appeared  like  one  of  the  dewa-16k8S,  now  seemed  like 
a  charnel-house.  Disgusted  with  what  he  saw,  and  roused  to  ac- 
^Titf,  like  a  man  who  is  told  that  his  house  is  on  fiie,  he  rose  up 
from  his  conch,  and  tesolved  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  discipline  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  pass  through  before  he  could  become 
BnJha.  This  was  perceived  by  Waaawartti  Mara,  who  came  from 
Ibe  dewa-loka  of  which  he  is  the  mler ;  and  appearing  in  the  air, 
at  a  little  distance  Jrom  the  palace,  he  said  to  the  prince,  in  order 
to  indiiGe  him  to  put  away  the  thoughts  that  were  forming  in  his 
mmd,  "  Sorrowless  one,  in  seven  days  &om  this  time  you  will  re- 
cnvG  the  magical  chariot ;  the  divine  horses,  the  precious  jewel, 
and  the  other  posseasions  of  the  Chakrawartti  will  come  to  you 
IhroDgh  the  tur ;  your  commands  will  be  obeyed  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  four  cont^ents  and  the  2000  islands ;  you 
will  also  receive  a  prince,  and  have  the  four-fold  army,  attended  by 
whom  you  will  be  able,  like  one  of  the  d^was,  to  visit  any  part  of 
V>t  Taat  dominions ;  therefore  put  away  these  gloomy  thoughts, 
and  let  them  disturb  you  no  more."  But  these  words  were  to  the 
piisce  like  the  piercing  of  his  ear  by  an  iron  that  had  been  heated 
during  a  whole  day;  so  far  from  suffering  his  mind  to  be  calmed 
>>7  them,  they  only  added  to  his  previous  agitation,  like  the  heaping 
of  fi«l  upon  a  fire.  That  which  Mara  said  was  false  ;  but  if  it  had 
"m  been  true,  SidhirtU  would  have  refused  to  become  a  Chakra- 
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wartti ;  sooner  would  the  watei  of  the  Asotatta  lake,  after  pasung 
along  the  Qanges,  and  entering  the  aea,  and  approaching  the  month 
of  hell,  return  back  from  that  dreadful  place  to  the  Ganges,  and 
from  the  Qanges  to  the  lake  where  it  origiaally  sprang;  soaner 
would  all  the  water  of  the  ocean  be  dried  up,  so  as  to  be  no  deeper 
than  a  bullock's  hoof;*  sooner  would  the  sky  become  rolled  to- 
gether like  a  web  of  cloth ;  than  the  prince  would  resign  the  pri- 
rileges  of  the  Budhaship,  after  fulfilling  the  p&ramitas  with  the 
express  design  of  obttuning  them. 

Then  Siddhirta  went  to  the  golden  gate,  and  called  ont  to  kaow 
who  was  on  guard  at  the  stairs ;  and  when  he  discovered  that  it 
was  Channa,  he  commanded  this  noble  to  bring  forth  his  steed, 
properly  caparisoned.  As  he  chose  the  horse  Kantaka,  that  animil 
thought  he  could  not  be  required  at  such  a  time  for  any  festiitl, 
and  that  therefore  the  period  must  have  arrived  to  which  he  had  to 
long  looked  forward.  By  this  reflection  he  was  filled  with  joy, 
and  neighed  so  loudly  that  all  the  d^was  heard  it ;  but  they  pre- 
vented its  being  heard  by  men.  Whilst  Channa  was  absent  in  the 
stable,  the  prince,  in  order  that  he  might  see  his  son,  went  to  the 
apartment  of  Yas6dhar4 ;  and  on  opening  the  door  he  saw  the 
princess  upon  a  couch,  surrounded  by  flowers,  but  she  was  asleep, 
her  hand  embracing  the  infant,  which  waa  also  asleep,  and  laid  npon 
her  bosom.  Sidhartta  perceived  that  in  order  to  take  up  his  son 
R&hula  he  must  remove  the  mother's  arm,  which  would  probsbly 
cause  her  to  awake ;  and  as  he  knew  that  if  she  awoke  she  woeld 
speak  to  him,  which  might  shake  his  resolntioD,  he  remained  upoo 
the  threshold,  holding  the  doorpost  with  his  hand,  but  not  proceed- 
ing any  further.  He  thought,  "  I  can  see  my  child  after  I  becottie 
Budha;  were  I,  from  parental  affection,  to  endanger  the  recepdon 
of  the  Budhaship,  how  conld  the  various  orders  of  being  be  re- 
leased from  the  sorrows  of  existence.^"  Then  resolutely,  like  > 
man  attempting  to  root  up  Maha  M^ru,  he  withdrew  hia  foot  bvm 
thedoorway,  and  descended  to  the  court-yard  of  the  palace.  Futtiiig 
his  hand  upon  the  back  of  the  B(«ed,  as  it  stood  proudly  before  him, 
he  said,  "  Well,  Kantaka,  you  must  assist  me  to-night,  that  by  yonr 
aid  I  may  be  enabled  to  release  all  sentient  beings  from  the  perils  of 
existence  ;"  and  he  then  mounted  upon  his  back.  From  his  neck 
to  his  tail,  Kantaka  was  18  cubits  in  length,  of  proportionate  height, 

■  Hesiod  ^eaka  of  tlie  rain,  "  deep  u  the  ox's  hoof."— Works,  US. 
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ind  as  white  as  the  puiest  conch.*  Strong  was  he  and  fleet,  and 
when  he  pawed  the  ground,  the  whole  city  trembled ;  but  upon  the 
present  occasion  his  footsteps  were  not  heard,  through  the  inter- 
position of  the  d^waa.  The  attendant  noble,  Cbanna,  accompanied 
the  prince,  holding  the  horse  by  the  tail-f 

At  Uie  fifteenth  hour  after  sunset,  or  at  midnight,  Sidh&rtta  pro- 
ceeded to  the  outer  gate  of  the  city.  The  king,  who  bad  foreseen 
tbat  his  son  would  attempt  to  escape  by  stealth,  had  placed  a 
thoDsand  men  as  wardens ;  and  the  gate  itself  was  so  ponderous 
that  it  required  a  thousand  men  to  open  or  shut  it.  The  noble  re- 
solved that  if  the  gate  were  not  open,  he  would  take  the  prince  on 
his  right  shoulder,  and  the  horse  on  his  left,  and  leap  over  the  ram- 
parts of  the  city ;  and  the  horse  resolved,  in  view  of  the  same 
obstacle,  to  leap  over  the  barrier  with  the  prince  on  his  back,  whilst 
the  noble  held  his  tail.  Thus,  all  exhibited  the  most  determined 
conrsge,  and  were  equally  free  ftom  fear.  But  when  they  ap- 
proached the  gale,  it  was  thrown  open  by  the  dewas,  as  they  knew 
that  in  due  time  Budha  would  throw  open  to  them  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  peace.  Wasawartti  Mfira  knew  that  if  the  prince  proceeded 
on  his  journey,  his  own  d6wa-16ka  would  be  emptied,  and  all  beings 
become  happy,  by  which  he  would  lose  the  influence  he  then  pos- 
sessed ;  and  he  therefore  came  to  him,  and  said,  "  Be  entreated  to 
stay,  that  you  may  possess  the  honours  that  are  within  your  reach  ; 
go  not;  go  not!''  The  prince  asked  who  he  was,  and  he  sud  that 
he  was  lord  of  the  sixth  dewa-loka,  Paianirmmita  Wasawartti ;  but 
on  heating  this,  in  a  way  that  made  the  sakwalas  tremble,  the 
prince  declared,  "  A  thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  honours  such 

*  The  easterns  have  a  great  predeliclion  for  hones  of  a  white  colour. 
When  tnvellmg  in  remote  parts  ol  Ceylon,  where  the  animal  upon  which  I 
lode  was  aa  much  an  object  of  attentdon  aa  myaelf,  I  waa  frequently  asked  if 
I  did  not  poasew  a  white  horse,  and  when  I  answered  in  the  negative,  I 
^>P«ued  to  be  much  lessened  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 

t  Horses  that  are  nine  yards  high  are  not  often  found  in  our  degenerate 
daji ;  but  at  Madeira  I  have  seen  the  grooms  take  bold  of  the  taila  of  the 
poaiea  that  traverse  the  nanow  paths  of  its  steep  mountains ;  they  letoin 
(hnr  told  even  when  the  animal  is  going  at  fiill  gallop,  and  Eire  thus  carried 
>lung  with  fearful  rapidity.  Wg  loam  irom  Caesar  that  the  Germans  were  so 
■lot  by  continual  exercise,  that  laying  hold  of  the  manes  of  their  horses  they 
could  ran  with  equal  swiibiess. — De  Bel.  Gal.  vi.  13.  The  Arabs  relate  that 
wlien  MoACB  fled  from  the  palace  of  Fbaiaob,  he  was  carried  over  the  Nile  on 
die  aleed  Hiian,  provided  for  his  escape  by  Gobriol.  But  both  Kantakft  and 
Himi  must  bow  before  Borak,  the  miraculous  horse  of  Uahomet,  that  enabled 
him  to  nsit  Medina,  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  and  Paradise,  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time  that  a  water-vase  which  he  overturned  in  rising  bom  his  couch  was 
Mt  emptied  <m  his  return. 
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as  those  to  wUch  you  refer  would  have  do  power  to  cWm  me 
to-day  ;  I  seek  the  Budhaship ;  I  want  not  the  seven  treasnies  of 
the  Chakrawartli ;  therefore,  begone,  hinder  me  not."  Then  Man 
ascended  into  the  air,  and  said  to  Stdh^tta,  gnashing  his  teeth  with 
rage,  "  We  shall  see  whether  thou  wilt  become  Budha  ;  &«m  t}iis 
time  forth  I  shall  terapt  thee  with  all  the  devices  I  can  imagine; 
until  the  reception  of  the  Budhaship,  I  will  follow  thee  iccessantl;, 
like  thy  very  shadow,  and  on  the  day  of  its  attainment  I  will  bring 
a  mighty  army  to  oppose  thee."  Throughout  the  whole  of  ihe 
seven  years  that  followed  this  period,  the  assaults  of  Uara  were 
continued. 

Kejecting  the  offer  of  universal  empire,  aa  he  would  cast  fenh 
saliva  from  his  mouth,  in  the  month  .^sala,  on  the  day  of  the  full 
moon,  the  nekata  being  Uttrasala,  Sidh&rtta  departed  from  the  city. 
After  proceeding  some  distance,  he  resolved  to  look  once  mote  at 
the  place  he  had  left;  when  the  city,  without  his  turning  TOimd, 
appeared  as  If  it  were  before  him.  At  the  same  time  he  foresaw 
that  a  d4goba  would  be  erected  to  Kantaka,  on  the  spot  whence  thii 
view  was  presented.  In  this  journey,  60,000  d^was  preceded  him 
with  torches  of  jewels,  and  the  same  number  were  on  each  side. 
The  light  was  so  great,  that  in  any  part  of  the  sakwala  the  smallest 
thing  could  be  perceived.  The  d^was  in  attendance  extended  u 
fat  as  the  sakwala  rocks.  The  nigaa,  garundas,  and  other  beings 
presented  perfumes,  and  strewed  flowers  of  various  kinds,  but  all 
divine;  floral  showers  also  fell  from  the  trees  of  Paraaatu  and 
Madara,  filling  the  sky  ;  the  d4was  played  the  five-fold  music,  the 
gandharwas  from  the  summit  of  the  sakwala  rocks,  and  the  rest  ftom 
the  further  side,  as  there  was  no  room  for  them  within.  The  noise 
was  like  the  raging  of  the  sea.  Attended  in  this  magtuficent  man- 
ner, Sidhiitta  proceeded  in  the  course  of  the  night  through  three 
kingdoms ;  and  having  gone  480  miles,  arrived  in  the  morning  at 
the  river  An6m&.  This  was  not  the  full  speed  of  Kantaka;  such 
was  his  strength  that  he  could  have  gone  in  a  moment  to  the  sak- 
wala rocks,  or  have  run  round  the  outer  circle  of  the  sakwaU 
between  the  time  of  the  morning  meal  and  noon  ;  but  on  account 
of  the  number  of  flowers  thrown  in  the  path  of  the  future  Budba, 
and  the  great  retinue  by  which  he  was  attended,  he  went  in  that 
night  only  thirty  yojanas.  On  arriving  at  the  river,  he  enquired  its 
name  irom  the  noble,  and  when  he  was  told  that  it  was  Anbtak, 
illustrious,  ot  honourable,  he  received  it  as  another  omen  in  fais 
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raTDor.  It  was  800  cubits  in  breadth,  but  the  hone  carried  both 
the  prince  and  the  noble  acTOW,  at  a  single  leap,  and  alighted  on 
the  other  aide  upon  a  bank  of  sand  as  white  as  silver.  At  this 
place  he  presented  the  horse  Eantaka,  together  with  his  personal 
ornaments,  to  Channa,  and  gave  him  permiaeion  to  return  to  the 
dtj.  The  noble  also  wished  to  abandon  the  world ;  but  the  prince 
uked  what,  in  that  case,  was  to  become  of  the  horse  and  the  orna- 
menCs  of  which  he  had  diresled  himself,  and  bow  Sudhodana  and 
Yuodhara  were  to  learn  whither  he  had  gone.  At  a  future  time  he 
ptomiied  his  faithful  attendant  the  accomplishment  of  his  wish,  but 
cht^d  bim  now  to  go  and  inform  his  father,  mother,*  wife,  and 
the  people  of  the  city,  that  as  he  had  become  a  recluse  they  were 
Qot  to  sorrow  for  him ;  and  he  requested  that  care  might  be  taken 
of  his  son  Rahula,  as  he  would  not  see  him  again  until  he  had 
become  Budha.  The  noble  wept  on  hearing  these  words.  This 
vunot  the  only  occasion  on  which  B6dhisat  bad  received  the 
asiiitance  of  Channa.  In  former  ages  he  had  derived  from  him  the 
most  efficient  aid,  in  times  of  difficolty.f  The  horse  understood 
nhit  was  said  by  his  master,  and  as  he  knew  that  he  should  never 
see  him  again,  be  became  exceedingly  distressed,  his  breast  clove 
in  gander,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  the  ground ;  but  he  was  imme- 
daatel;  bom  in  Tawnlisfi  as  the  d^wa  Kantaka.  The  noble,  thus 
oTertaken  by  a  double  affliction,  then  returned  to  the  city,  when  he 
made  known  all  that  had  occurred. 

The  prince  knew  that  in  order  to  become  an  ascetic  his  hur  must 
be  cutoff;  and  as  there  was  no  one  there  to  perform  this  operation 
Uu  him,  he  took  his  sword  in  the  tight  hand,  and  holding  his  hair 
b;  tlie  left,  be  cut  it  off.{  Then  reflecting,  "  If  I  am  to  become 
Budha,  my  hair  will  remain  in  the  sky,  on  being  thrown  upwards  ; 
bat  if  1  am  not  it  will  fall  to  the  ground ;"  he  threw  it  into  the  air, 
vhere  it  remained  suspended,  at  the  height  of  about  sixteen  miles 
from  the  earth,  like  the  beautiful  bud  called  a  kfila  hansa.  To 
preterve  it,  Sekra  brought  a  golden  casket  sixteen  miles  in  size,  and 
baring  placed  the  hair  in  it,  he  deposited  it  in  the  dewa-loka  Tawu- 

■  lie  tinncipal  queen  of  Sndh6claiia,  PrajSpati,  must  be  intended,  u  his 
»»n  nuHher  died  soan  after  his  birth, 
t  Numerous  instances  ia  which  this  aid  was  gionted  are  inserted  in  the 

f  The  hair  was  then  onlj  two  inches  long ;  and  it  arranged  itself,  (on  his 
ttad)  culling  to  the  right  hand )  and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  hia  hair  re- 
nuined  of  the  same  length.  His  beard  alio  was  pioportionale,  nor  had  he 
««»«Dn  to  (haTe  any  more. — Tunioui. 
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tiai,  in  a  d&goba  called  Saluiniiii-B4eya,  where  it  is  worehipped  hj 
the  d^wae  untjl  thU  daj.  The  brahma  OhBtikara,  who  had  been 
the  Mead  of  B6dhisat,  from  the  time  of  E&syapa  Budha,  doling  ■ 
whole  BudhfiDtara,  brought  the  eight  articles  requisite  for  a  reclow, 
being  the  fourth  set  found  In  the  petals  of  the  lotus,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  kalpa,  and  delivered  them  to  Sidhartta,  who,  alter 
putting  on  the  robe  threw  his  former  garment  into  the  st;,  whcaice 
it  was  taken  by  Maha  Brahma  to  the  brabma-ldka,  and  depoutedin 
a  golden  dagoba,  192  miles  in  size.  After  this,  as  he  thought  ibil 
some  one  might  come  from  the  city,  in  order  to  persoade  him  to 
return,  he  went  to  the  mango  garden  called  Anupiya,  where  he 
remained  seven  days  without  food,  from  an  escess  of  joy ;  and  at 
the  end  of  this  period,  early  in  ibc  morning,  he  went  on  foot  4S0 
nules,  to  the  city  of  Bajagaha,*  which  he  entered  by  the  easlen 
gate,  and  went  from  house  to  house  in  regular  order  with  the  slnu< 

At  this  season  there  was  celebrated  in  the  city  a  nekata  feitinl, 
called  .£sa1a-keli,  which  commenced  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
moon ;  and  as  all  the  citizens  had  left  their  usual  employment  to 
see  the  sports,  not  fewer  than  sixteen  kelas  of  people  gathered 
around  him  to  gsze  upon  his  beauty.  Some  said  that  the  regent  of 
the  moon,  from  fear  of  the  asur  B&hu  had  come  down  to  the  earth ; 
others  sud  that  it  could  not  be  the  regent  of  the  moon,  but  that  the 
d^wa  Ananga  had  come  to  see  their  festival;  but  others  said  thattt 
could  not  be  Ananga,  as  his  body  was  half  burnt  by  Maha  Iswus, 
and  upon  this  recluse  they  could  see  no  marks  of  fire.  It  was  then 
argued  that  he  was  Sekra ;  but  others  replied,  "  How  you  tslk  ? 


few  Budhiaticol  remains  could  be  traced.      The  surrounding  oountr;  ii 

covered  with  a  great  variety  of  ruins.    It  is  a  celebrated  place  of  Huidn 

pilgrimlige,  and  is  also  honoured  by  the  Jtuns,  who  every  year  resort  thither 

m  great  nujubers,  and  have  built  temples  on  the  five  billtt  by  which  the  valley 

is  surrounded.     In  1811  there  was  b  Hindu  hermit  here  who  had  aeated 

himself  in  the  open  gallery  of  a  thatched  hut,  where  he  sat  all  day  in  the 

1  which  Buflia  is  represented,  without  motion  or  speech,  but  well 

d  with  cow  dung. — Hamilton's  Gazetteer.    The  Pfiikwaliy»»»ysof 

"  It  is  called  Btnagiiha  because  it  was  founded  by  a  Xing,  and  erery 

it  resembled  a  palace.    It  is  surrounded  by  mountains.     In  the  time 

idhas  it  is  like  one  vast  round  in  which  the  priests  can  go  frmn 

liouse  to  receive  alms.    At  the  birth  of  a  Budha  or  a  chakrawBtli 

ity  i   but  at  other  times  it  is  a  forest,  inhabited  by  rUcshaa  and 
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How  coold  it  be  Sekra  ?  Where  are  his  thousand  eyes  ?  Where 
ace  his  elephant,  hia  discas,  and  his  throne  ?  •  It  mnst  certainly  be 
Maba  BrahouL,  who  has  come  to  see  if  the  brahman  ascetics  are 
dOigent  in  the  study  of  the  four  vedas."  Others  again  maintained 
(hat  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  beings,  but  a  holy 
petsmage  who  had  come  to  bless  the  world.  The  citizens  informed 
tlie  king,  Biraeara,*  diat  a  mysterious  being  was  seen ;  but  whether 
he  were  a  yalc&,  a  d^wa,  a  brahma,  or  Vishnu,  they  were  unable  to 
teH  The  king  went  to  look  at  him  from  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
palace,  bnt  he  said  to  his  courtiers,  "  I  cannot  decide  whether  it  be 
a  deva  oi  not ;  but  let  some  one  follow  him  when  he  leaves  the 
city,  and  watch  him  ;  if  he  be  a  demon  (one  not  a  man)  he  will 
Tatiieh ;  if  he  be  a  d^wa,  he  will  ascend  into  the  sky ;  if  a  n&ga,  he 
viH  descend  into  the  earth  ;  if  a  ganmda,  he  will  fly  away  like  a 
bird ;  bat  if  a  man,  he  will  eat  the  food  he  has  receiTed,  in  sonie 
eonTenient  place.''  When  the  prince  had  received  as  much  food  as 
waa  anffident,  he  retired  from  the  city  to  the  rock  Pandhawa,  and 
nnder  the  shade  of  a  tree  began  to  eat  the  contents  of  his  alms- 
bowl.  Previonfl  to  this  time  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  the 
nost  delicate  fare ;  bnt  even  the  sight  of  what  be  had  now  to  eat 
wsa  enoogh  to  turn  bis  stomach,  as  he  had  never  seen  or  touched 
tach  food  before  ;  but  he  reflected  that  it  was  necessary  he  should 
tndaremany  hardships  if  he  wished  to  become  Budha,  and  that  be 
mnst  conform  in  all  things  to  the  precepts.  Thus  he  spake  unto 
bimaelf,  "  Sidh^rtta !  thy  body  is  not  of  polished  gold ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  many  elements  and  members  ;  this  food,  entering  into  the 
house  of  my  body,  will  be  received  into  the  mortar  of  my  month, 
whneitwiU  be  pounded  by  the  pestle  of  my  teeth,  sifted  by  the 
wiudow  of  my  tongue,  and  mixed  with  the  liquid  of  my  saliva, 
after  which  it  will  descend  into  the  vessel  of  my  abdomen,  and  pass 
iato  the  oven  of  my  stomach,  there  to  be  again  mixed  with  the 
water  of  my  gastric  juice,  and  reduced  by  the  flre  of  my  digestive 
facolly ;  the  fan  of  my  wind  will  blow  this  fire ;  in  sixty  hours  (a 
day)  this  food  will  turn  to  excrement,  and  be  expelled.  This  food 
ia  therefore  clean  and  pure  in  comparison  vrith  that  into  which  it 

■  It  ii  asid  in  the  Bnt  volume  of  the  Dulvli,  in  Tibetan,  that  tlie  king  of 
Asfa,  whose  capital  was  Champ&,  coDquered  the  king  of  Magadha,  whose 

Sail  was  Bsjagaha,  previous  to  the  birth  of  S&kys  (06taiiia).  When 
ibaaara  (Bimsara)  grew  up,  he  invaded  Anga,  and  caused  the  king  to  be 
■lata ;  after  which  be  resided  at  Champa,  midl  the  death  of  his  bther,  and 
tlua  retained  to  B^agaba.— Csoma  EerUai. 

h2 
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will  be  converted,  Btdhartta !  thy  body  is  composed  of  the  four 
elements,  and  this  food  is  the  same ;  therefore,  let  element  be  jcuned 
to  element."  By  these  meditations  he  oveicame  his  antipathy  la 
the  food,  and  swallowed  it.  The  messengers  informed  the  king 
that  the  recloae  had  eaten  the  food ;  whereupon  Bims&ra  went  to 
the  roch,  and  enquired  what  was  hb  name  and  family,  when  he 
discovered  that  in  former  years  he  was  bis  own  friend.  On  learning 
the  dignity  of  the  prince's  character  he  expostulated  with  him  and 
said,  "  What  is  this  that  yon  are  doing  ?  No  prince  of  your 
exalted  race  was  ever  before  a  mendicant.  There  are  connected 
with  Bajagaha  80,000  inferior  towns,  and  18  kelaa  of  people  ;  the 
countries  of  Angu  and  Magadha  are  4,600  mQes  in  extent,  and 
bring  me  in  a  countless  revenue.  The  city  was  once  tfae  residence 
of  a  Chakiawartti;  and  even  now  there  are  the  five  grades  of 
nobles  ;  therefore,  come,  and  divide  the  kingdom  with  me."  Bat 
the  prince  replied,  "  In  seven  days  I  shall  reject  the  Chakrawaitti- 
ship ;  so  that  if  I  were  to  take  the  half  of  your  kingdom,  it  will  be 
like  throwing  away  the  magical  jewel,  chinti-manikya,  for  a  com- 
mon stone.  I  want  not  an  earthly  kingdom ;  I  seek  to  become 
Budha."  The  king  tried  in  many  ways  to  overcome  his  objectiona; 
but  as  he  could  not  prevail,  he  received  &om  him  a  promise  that 
when  he  began  to  promulgate  his  doctrines,  his  first  diacouree 
should  be  delivered  in  Bajagaha.  The  king  then  returned  to  the 
city. 

3.  06tama  at  an  Aicttic,  preparatory  la  the  reeeplion  of  thi 

When  going  away  from  the  rock,  Sidhirtta  fell  in  with  two 
ascetics,  Al&ra  and  Uddaka  ;  but  as  from  the  dhyana  he  exercised 
in  their  company  he  was  not  able  to  attain  the  Budhaship,  and  as 
he  reflected  that  he  must  endure  many  things  to  prove  tfae  finnnesa 
of  his  resolntion  to  d^was  and  men,  he  went  to  the  Uruwela  forest,* 
where  he  remcuned  in  a  place  adapted  to  the  exercises  of  meditation. 
In  a  former  age  there  were  10,000  ascetics  resident  in  that  forest, 
and  it  was  their  custom  that  when  any  of  them  were  troubled  with 
evil  thoi^hta,  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  and  going  to  the 

■  The  ttlc&wa  explaioa  that  the  name  Uruw^ya  is  derived  (iota  nni, 
■ands,  and  wfUys,  rnuunds  or  navea,  from  the  great  moimdE  or  columns  of 
sand  which  are  stated  to  be  found  in  its  vicinit;,  and  which  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  modem  tiavellerB  also. — Tumour. 
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rirer,  entered  it,  and  waded  on  until  the  water  reached  to  their 
moatha,  when  they  took  up  a  handful  of  sand  from  the  bottom  and 
pnt  it  in  a  bag.  They  afterwards  confessed  the  fault  of  which  tbey 
had  been  guilty,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  ascetics,  and  threw 
down  the  sand  in  their  presence,  as  a  token  that  the  appointed  pe- 
nance had  been  performed.  By  this  means,  in  Ibe  course  of  years, 
I  sandy  plain  was  produced,  sixteen  mQea  in  sise ;  and  in  after  ages 
the  kings  of  that  country  placed  a  fence  around  the  spot,  in  order 
to  do  it  honour,  as  it  was  considered  to  be  sacred  ground.  At  this 
place  the  prince  began  the  exercise  of  the  austerities  he  had  to  per- 

The  fire  brabmans,  Eondanya,  Bhaddaji,  Wappa,  Mahanami, 
and  Assaji,  in  going  from  place  to  place,  found  out  the  retreat  of 
Sidhdrtta;  and  they  remained  with  him  six  years,  practising  aoste- 
ri^es,  as  they  thought  thus  continually : — "  To-day  he  will  become 
Bndha,  or  to-day;"  and  during  this  period  they  assisted  him  by 
pnmding  what  he  reqnired  to  eat  and  drink.  But  the  piince  re- 
flected that  by  living  in  this  easy  manner  he  was  not  taking  the 
proper  course  to  become  Budha,  and  that  he  must  endure  hardships 
of  a  luud  much  more  severe.  *'  If  I  receive,"  he  thought  within 
lunsel^  "  as  much  food  as  a  sesamum  seed  in  size,  it  would  be 
■oScient ;  I  require  nothing  more  than  a  pepper  pod,  or  a  small 
frnit  i  with  only  this  I  can  stiU  live."  The  d^was,  as  he  would  not 
receive  snatenance  by  the  mouth,  afforded  him  nourishment  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  by  which  they  imparted  moisture  to  his  body. 
In  this  way  bis  life  was  preserved ;  but  from  rejecting  all  solid 
food,  his  body  became  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the  thirty-two  signs 
disappeared.  From  the  same  cause,  though  he  had  previously  the 
■trength  of  ten  kotis  and  ten  thousand  elephants,  be  was  now  so 
tednced  as  to  be  unable  to  stand  ;  and  one  night,  after  walking  and 
meditating  untU  the  third  watch,  he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 
The  dewas  assembled  araund  him  in  sorrow.  Some  said,  "  The 
pvice  has  endeavoured  to  become  Budha,  but  has  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt ;  he  is  now  dead."  Others  declared,  "  He  is  not  dead ;  be 
^  Mon  revive;  he  will  yet  become  Budha,  and  until  that  time  no 
Unn  can  possibly  happen  unto  him."  A  d^wl  who  had  seen  him 
Imd  Dpon  the  ground,  went  to  Kaptlawastu,  and  entering  the  king's 
apartment,  caused  a  light  to  appear.  The  king  asked  who  she  was, 
ud  she  said  that  she  had  come  to  inform  him  that  his  son  bad  just 
departed  to  the  other  worid.     Sndh6dana  then  asked  if  the  prince 
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had  become  Budha  before  he  died ;  and  when  she  replied  that  die 
austerities  he  was  practising  in  order  to  become  Budha  had  caused 
bis  death,  he  said  that  he  could  not  believe  his  son  was  dead,  tbough 
a  thousand  d^was  were  to  declare  it,  because  he  had  himself  tokens 
by  which  he  knew  that  the  wish  of  the  prince  would  most  certuulf 
he  accomplished.  There  were  many  other  d^waa  who  went  to  io- 
form  the  king  of  his  son's  death,  but  be  did  not  believe  any  of 
them.  The  d4wi,  on  returning  to  the  forest,  saw  that  the  prince 
bad  recovered,  upon  which  she  again  went  to  the  palace,  and  in- 
formed the  king. 

The  efforts  of  Sidhfirtta  to  obtain  the  Budbasbip  were  like  those 
of  a  man  trying  to  oTertum  Maha  M^ru.  As  his  etrengtb  was  so 
much  reduced,  in  order  to  regain  it  he  went  from  place  to  place 
with  tbe  alms-bowl,  and  again  partook  of  food.  By  this  means  the 
beauty  of  his  body  was  restored,  as  well  as  the  thirty-two  s^ni. 
The  biabmans  also,  when  Ihey  saw  that  he  had  b^un  lo  take  tbe 
alms-bowl,  after  practising  austerities  during  six  years  vrilliont  be- 
coming Budha,  took  their  bowls  and  robes,  and  leaving  the  {Hince, 
went  to  lupatana,  near  Benares. 

At  that  time  there  was  reBiding  near  the  forest  of  Uruwela  > 
noble  whose  name  was  S^nfini,  in  a  village  of  tbe  same  name.  His 
daughter,  Sujatii,  one  day  took  an  offering  to  the  d^wa  of  a  nogs 
tree,  called  Aj&p41a,  and  made  a  vow  that  if  he  would  procure  het 
a  noble  husband,  and  her  firstborn  should  be  a  son,  she  would  pre- 
sent an  offering  of  rice-milk  yearly,  with  a  lac  of  treasure.  The 
wish  of  tbe  maiden  was  accomplished  ;  she  married  a  nobleman  of 
Benares,  and  bad  a  son ;  and  she  now  prepared  to  fulfil  her  vow. 
For  this  purpose  she  caused  a  thousand  cows  to  be  fed  in  a  meadow 
of  the  richest  grass ;  with  the  milk  that  these  cows  gave  she  non- 
rished  500  other  cows  ;  with  the  milk  that  these  gave  she  nouriahed 
250  ;  with  tbe  milk  of  the  250,  she  nourished  175 ;  thus  grsduallj 
decreasing  to  64,  82,  16,  and  8  cows.  This  was  done  that  milk  <^ 
the  very  best  kind  might  be  procured.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
of  the  full  moon,  in  the  month  Wesak,  the  cows  gave  milk  of 
themselves,  without  its  being  drawn  from  them,  sufficient  to  fiU  ^ 
vesseb,  before  tbe  calves  were  loosed  to  suck  tbe  teats. 

In  the  nigbt  previous,  Sidbirtta  saw  a  number  of  dreams.  All 
the  Budhas  are  accustomed  to  see  dreams  of  a  similar  kind,  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  day  of  tbe  month  Wesak.  1.  After  falling 
asleep,  the  whole  earth  seemed  to  be  his  couch,  and  the  rocks  of 
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Hiinala  were  his  piUow  ;  the  four  seu  oyerflowed  until  the;  leached 
hit  anus  and  feet ;  the  Bakwala-gttla  touched  Us  fingers ;  and  when 
he  looked  up  he  saw  all  the  dewa  and  brahma  lokas.  On  awaking, 
he  coDsidered  what  this  could  mean,  and  received  it  as  B  token  that 
hii  wish  was  about  to  be  accompliBhed,  "  The  couch,"  said  be, 
"  represeota  mj  Budhaahip  ;  the  pillow,  my  all-pervading  wisdom ; 
tnj  doctrines  will  fill  the  whole  sakwala ;  and  as  I  saw  all  the  three 
wOTlds,  all  the  beings  in  the  three  worlds  will  receiTe  my  Bssistance  ; 
to-morrow  I  sball  become  Badha."  2.  The  second  dream  was 
ihla ;  From  bis  navel  there  nhot  forth  an  arrow,  which  gradually 
increased  in  length,  until  it  reached  the  brahma  16ka,  When  be 
swcke,  he  reflected  that  as  the  arrow  pierced  the  three  worlds,  so 
would  his  doctrines  penetrate  everywhere  ;  and  that  as  the  arrow 
proceeded  &om  his  navel,  so  would  he,  himself,  be  the  source  of  all 
truth.  3.  He  saw  numberless  worms  with  white  bodies  and  black 
head*,  which  crept  upon  his  foot  and  reached  his  knee ;  and  he 
reflected  that  in  this  manner  all  beings  would  cling  to  him  for  pro* 
tection.  4.  Numbers  of  the  bird  called  lihini  flew  to  Mm  fixira  the 
four  quarters ;  when  at  a  distance  they  were  of  different  colours, 
hut  u  they  approached  him,  they  aU  became  of  a  golden  hue.  By 
this  he  perceived  that  although  men  were  at  that  time  of  difierent 
sentiments  and  leligiona,  they  would  all  embrace  one  doctrine,  and 
put  on  the  yellow  robe.  S.  In  his  dream  he  clomb  a  mountain, 
siiteen  miles  high ;  it  was  one  mass  of  disgusting  filth ;  but  as  he 
trod  its  surface,  the  sole  of  his  foot  was  not  in  the  least  defiled. 
And  he  reflected,  that  though  his  followers  would  bring  to  him  and 
his  disciples  the  four  necessaries  of  the  priesthood,  neither  he  nor 
they  would  fix  their  aflections  upon  them,  they  would  be  free  from 
«11  cleaving  to  them  or  defilement  therefrom.  These  five  dreams 
were  received  by  the  prince  as  encouraging  signs;  and  having 
washed  his  mouth,  he  took  the  alma-bowl  and  robe,  and  after  re- 
ceiTJng  alms  in  the  village  of  Sen&ni,  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
nap  tree,  Ajipala,  with  his  face  towards  the  east.  At  this  time 
llie  leaves  of  the  tree  shone  like  gold,  in  consequence  of  the  splen- 
dour that  proceeded  from  his  body. 

When  Sujati  saw  that  the  cows  gave  milk  of  their  own  accord, 
<he  took  it  in  her  own  hand,  and  boiled  it  with  sandal  and  other 
fragrant  woods  ;  but  when  placed  upon  the  fire,  along  with  rice,  it 
did  not  boil  over  like  other  liquids.  The  bubbles  that  were  formed 
all  went  towards  the  right  side,  and  there  was  no  smoke.    The 
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d4wa8  of  the  four  quarters  now  came,  and  kept  watch  on  each 
side ;  Sekra  kept  the  fire  burning ;  Maba  Brahma  sat  above  the 
fireplace,  holding  au  umbrella;  and  the  d^waa  of  the  10,000  sak- 
walas  brought  the  most  ^reeable  substances  thej  could  find,  and 
put  them  in  the  tcsscI.  The  wonderful  sight  presented  by  tke 
boiling  liquid  was  observed  by  8^j4t&,  who  said  that  such  a  thing 
had  never  been  seen  before.  She  then  called  her  slave  Pumna,  and 
told  her  to  go  and  sweep  carefully  the  ground  near  the  tree.  The 
slave  tan  quickly  to  the  place,  and  saw  the  prince  sitting,  resplen- 
dent with  the  sue  rays,  so  that  he  seemed  to  be  all  of  gold ;  and  as 
she  thought  it  was  the  dewa  of  the  tree,  who  had  come  to  receive 
the  intended  offering  in  bis  own  person,  she  went  and  informed  her 
mistress.  Suj£it4  was  greatly  pleased  with  this  intelligence,  and 
said,  that  as  Pumna  had  been  the  bearer  of  information  so  im- 
portant, she  would  adopt  her  as  her  eldest  daughter,  and  give  ha 
ornaments  suited  to  her  rank.  Hen  putting  on  her  most  costly 
garments,  she  poured  the  rice-milk  into  a  golden  vessel,  worth  a  lac 
of  treasure,  with  a  golden  cover ;  and  placing  it  upon  a  tray  ^  the 
same  precious  material,  she  carried  it  upon  hei  head  to  the  tree, 
accompanied  by  a  procession  of  16,000  maidens.  When  she  saw 
the  prince,  her  joy  was  further  increased ;  and  she  approached  him 
dancing,  to  present  the  food  she  had  prepared.  On  Ite  beii^ 
offered,  be  looked  behmd  for  the  alms-bowl  given  to  him  by  Haht 
Brahma,  but  it  had  vaniebed ;  and  as  he  had  nothing  in  which  tc 
receive  it,  Sujat4  took  off  the  cover  of  the  vessel,  and  presented  il 
to  bim  as  an  alms-bowl.  She  afterwards  brought  perfumed  water 
that  bo  migbt  wash  his  hand  ;  and  saying,  "  The  wish  of  my  heart 
b  accomplished;  may  your  wish  he  accomplished  as  well;"  she 
went  away.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Piyumatura  Budha*  that  she  be- 
came wishful  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  the  rice-offering 
to  a  Bodhlsat ;  and  from  that  period,  through  the  whole  of  a  kap- 
laksba,  she  was  preserved,  through  the  merit  obtained  by  this  wish, 
from  being  bom  in  bell. 

After  receiving  the  food,  the  prince  arose,  and  taking  his  alms- 
bowl  be  went  to  the  river  Nlranjara;  and  after  the  manner  of 
former  Budhas,  as  he  perceived  what  they  had  done,  he  bathed  at 
a  place  called  Supratishtita,  and  then  sat  down,  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  east ;  and  having  divided  the  food  in  his  howl  into  forty- 
nine  portions,  being  one  for  each  day  he  had  afterwards  to  fast,  he 
eat  it  on  the  bank  of  the  river.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast, 
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he  reflected  that  he  mnst  now,  in  the  order  of  events,  cast  the 
almi-boirl  into  the  river,*  and  that  if  it  ewaja  against  the  stream, 
it  would  be  an  evidence  that  he  was  upon  that  day  to  become  Budha. 
Wlien  the  bowl  was  thrown,  it  floated  like  a  ship  into  the  middle 
of  the  stream ;  and  then,  like  a  swift  horse,  it  proceeded  against  the 
itTEBm  to  the  distance  of  SO  (or,  as  some  authorities  say,  87)  cubits, 
and  then  sank.  Alter  this  it  descended  to  the  loka  of  the  naga 
Ling,  Maha  K41ani,  with  a  tinkling  noise,  where  it  remained,  sur. 
monnling  the  bowls  of  the  three  former  Budhas.  When  K41an4 
beard  the  noise,  he  said,  "  Yesterday  a  supreme  Budha  appeared  ; 
tlie  day  before  that  a  supreme  Budha  appeared ;  to-day  a  supreme 
Bodha  will  appear."  This  was  said  because  a  day  in  a  n4ga-16ka 
ia  a  Budhintara. 
Prom  the  river,  Sidh^rtta  went  to  a  forest  on  its  bank,f  and 

*  On  the  day  that  Xeixes  passed  the  Helleepcmt,  he  poured  a  libation  into 
the  KS  from  a  sc^den  Tesael,  and  then  threw  the  vessel  into  the  water,  to- 
getha  with  a  gdden  goblet. — Herod,  tu.  S4. 

t  ITiii  country  was  afterwards  cilled  Budha  Oaya.  It  was  completely 
deserted  when  viaited  by  Fa  Hian,  who  calls  it  Kia  je.  Eiuan  Thsang  laya 
thu  the  town  is  situated  in  a  rery  strong  position,  but  he  found  very  few 
inhihitanti,  A  few  hundred  yards  west  o!  the  Nilajan  river,  in  a  plain  of 
gcMt  eiteat,  about  five  miles  from  Gays  Proper,  there  are  remarkable  re- 
miiu,  that  now  consist  of  coniiiBed  heaps  of  biick  and  atone,  ezhibitiuff 
tiacet  of  having  been  once  reg^ilarly  arranged.  I'here  is  a  bmlding  called 
the  lemple  of  Budha,  built  of  bnck,  uid  lofty,  resembling  at  a  distance  a  huge 
^ua-tioiise  (probably  a  digdba) ,  and  now  so  honey-combed  with  age  as  to 
— :. ..  .  .1 ..  -^  — .-.  —  mi  — ii_-._  _!■  T1..J1 lay  be  oon- 


te  emprise  that  it  continues  erect.  The  religion  of  Budha  may  b' 
■lAeTGd  u  completely  extinct  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  a  few  pilgrime  uuiuu 
occsnonally  g^m  distant  countries  to  visit  its  monuments.  On  the  terrace 
behind  the  temple  a  peepul  tree  is  growing,  which  the  Hindus  suppose  to 
hsTC  been  planted  by  Brahma.  It  is  supposed  by  the  Budliists  that  it  is 
euctly  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  In  1812  this  tree  was  in  full  vigour,  and 
appeared  to  be  about  100  years  of  ago  ;  but  a  similar  one  may  have  existed 
in  the  same  place  when  the  temple  was  entire  ;  s  circular  elevation  of  brick 
W  been  raised  round  its  root,  m  various  concentric  circles,  snd  on  one  end 
of  these  has  been  placed  a  confused  heap  of  images  and  carved  fragments  of 
ilone,  taken  &om  the  ruins.  Indeed  the  number  of  kiLages  scattered  about 
lliia  place,  for  15  or  20  mUes  in  all  directiona,  is  almost  incredible  ;  yet  they 
•11  ippesr  to  have  oligiosUy  belonged  to  the  great  temple  or  its  vicinity, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  grand  quarry  for  the  whole,  and  (srried  from 
Ihence  to  diSercntplaceB.  Many  of  these  images  are  now  worshipped  by 
the  Brshmanical  B^dus.  Beeides  inscriptions  establishing  the  Budhiat 
i^^gin  of  many  of  these  images,  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  enormous 
aie  and  dlsteuEion  of  their  ears,  and  also  by  a  mark  on  the  pium  of  the  hsrid 
and  wles  of  the  feet  (the  chakra).— Hamilton's  Qazetteer.  The  statement 
ii  tnie  that  the  Budhists  btilicve  the  b6-trcc  to  be  in  the  centre  of  Jambud- 
■)pa.  The  Qrecke  had  a  similar  auperatition  relative  to  Delphi,  which  they 
oiled  umbilicus  tcrrw.  They  said  Uiat  two  birds  were  sent  by  Jupiter,  one 
him  the  east  and  the  other  &om  the  west,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true 
centre  of  the  earth,  which  met  at  Delphi,  In  1833,  I  saw  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians, in  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  offer  lights  to  a  short 
marble  piUai,  under  the  suppoution  that  it  stands  in  the  cenlic  of  the  world. 
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sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  Ba!-tiee,  where  he  tenudned  the  re«t  of 
the  day,  during  which  period  be  gained  the  five  eupematnnl  en- 
dowments, pancha-abhignya,  and  practised  the  eight  modes  of 
abstract  meditation,  ashta-sam&patti.  From  the  sal-tree  to  the 
b6-tree,  soon  to  become  so  illuelrious,  the  d4wa8  made  an  onii- 
mented  path,  3000  cubita  broad,  and  at  night  the  prince  proceeded 
along  its  course,  attended  by  a  ^ast  concoorae  of  d^was,  nagu,  and 
other  beings.  On  his  way,  be  was  met  by  the  brahman  Sonti,  who 
gave  him  eight  bundles  of  kusa  grass,  as  he  knew  that  they  would 
be  required,  and  prove  a  great  benefit.  On  approaching  the  bo- 
tree,  the  prince  first  went  to  the  south  side,  and  looked  tawardi 
the  north ;  but  the  southern  sokwalas  appeared  to  bim  aa  if  de- 
pressed, and  the  northern  as  if  raised.  He  then  went  to  the 
western  side,  and  looked  towards  the  east;  but  the  eastern  nk- 
walas  appeared  as  if  lowered,  and  the  western  as  if  elevated.  He 
next  went  to  the  northern  side,  and  looked  towards  the  south,  bat 
in  these  directions  also  similar  appearances  were  presented.  By 
these  tokens  be  knew  that  none  of  Oiese  sides  were  adapted  to  bit 
purpose,  as  they  wanted  stability;  he  therefore  went  to  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  tree,  and  looked  towards  the  west;  and  as  tbe  side  on 
which  he  stood  waa  fixed  and  firm,  he  there  remained.  This  was 
tbe  place  where  tbe  former  Budbaa  overcame  M4ra,  and  all  evil 
desire  was  destroyed.*     Therefore,  in  the  same  place  he  threw 

two  Burmese  envoys  from  the  king 
mey.  In  the  SOth  volume  of  tlis 
Aaiatic  R«scarcheB,  there  is  a  "  Tranal&ticin  of  an  Inscriptioii  in  the  Buimeae 
language,"  discOTered  at  th&t  time,  in  the  court  of  the  monastery  called  Gum 
MaUi.  The  tranglation  is  by  Colonel  Bumcy,  who  transmitted  to  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society  a  tnmslatian  of  the  report  m^de  by  the  vakeels  to  &c  king, 
"  together  with  a  copy  of  a  picture  repcesenting  the  peepul  (M)  tree  and  tie 
BUTTOunding  scenery,  made  by  a  BurmeBe  painter  in  the  suite  of  the  vakcds." 
A  fac  simile  of  the  inBcription  appears  in  the  Kesearches,  but  the  pictoie  a 
not  given.    The  vakeels  write  to  the  king  thus ;— "  Proposing  to  iniite  * 

g'ece  from  the  western  branch  of  Boodh's  excellent  tree,  to  proceed  to  the 
Lumeae  kingdom,  to  the  npot  where  religion  shines  and  the  protector  of  re- 
ligion dwells,  your  minesty's  slave  Mengyee  Haha- tsee-thoo,  walked  round  the 
tree  from  right  to  ten,  and  poured  out  some  rose  water,  when  owing  to  tht 
great  virtues  of  your  raojes^,  worthy  to  be  styled  protector  of  religion,  tour 
slave  beheld  within  the  brick  platfonn  of  five  gradations,  which  suiround  the 
body  of  the  tree  as  high  up  as  the  branches  strike  off,  wbat  was  wonder&l. 
havuig  never  happened  before,  most  curious  and  most  excellent,  and  wii'l 
contradicts  the  common  saying,  that  a  small  peepul  tree  does  not  grow  under 
a  large  one  ;  it  was  a  BootUi'a  adorable  tree,  of  the  Bize  of  a  Chinese  needle, 
with  only  four  leaves,  and  evidentlv  produced  by  and  of  the  same  constituoit 
part  as  the  (lai^e)  Boodh's  excellent  tree.    Delighted  with  joy,  youi  ms- 

{aatfs  slave  repeated  his  solemn  appeal,  aud  car^ully  gathered  this  plant. 
t  is  growing  in  your  slave's  possession,  but  in  consequence  of  the  stem  and 
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down  the  bundles  of  kusa  gnat  he  had  received  from  the  brahman, 
and  at  the  spot  where  they  touched  the  ground,  the  earth  opened, 
■nd  by  (he  power  of  his  p4ramit&B  a  throne  arose,  14  cubits  high,  the 
toot*  of  the  grass  being  bid,  wtiilst  the  blades  appeared  as  a  beautiful 
canop;,  wrought  by  the  skill  of  a  clever  workman.  At  the  sight 
of  this  throne,  the  prince  rejoiced;  and  when  he  sat  down  upon  it, 
he  vu  animated  by  the  utmost  courage.  The  d4was  and  brahmas, 
knowing  that  this  was  the  day  of  the  great  triumph  of  the  Budfaa 
cime  tmta  the  10,000  sakwalas  that  they  might  witness  bis  battle 
ud  victory. 

4.   I%e  GmUMt  with  Watawarlti  Mdra. 

The  dewa  Wasawartti-mfira*  reflected  thus  : — This  is  the  day  on 
vhich  Sidhartta  will  become  Budba  ;  but  I  must  go  and  endeavour 
to  prevent  it ;  I  have  been  trying  for  the  space  of  six  years  to  over- 
come him,  but  have  not  been  able ;  if  this  opportunity  be  lost,  no 
other  will  be  presented."  He  then  struck  the  great  drum  called 
WaaawartU-  gh6B4,  and  all  the  dfewas  and  brahmas,  on  hearing  its 
Mimd,  trembled  with  fear  and  shut  their  eyes ;  but  to  the  prince  it 

Inn*  bemg  very  tender,  it  cannot  now  be  fbrwarded  to  yonr  BuSeetj."  The 
jnnicc  envoy  gay*  in  hii  joamal,  "  The  principa]  ^luardian  of  the  tree,  Hu- 
hiiDt  Jogc«,  told  us  that  the  Bneligh  cnief  haa  given  him  27  viUiigea  con- 
tigaoug  to  Boodli'a  tree,  and  that  ne  lives  on  the  revenue  derivable  from  the 
unu.  He  occupies  a  thrce-atoried  brick  honae,  with  all  hia  diaciplea  and 
nbciiilinBte  jogeee,  living  in  the  tower  and  uppermoat  portiona  of  it.  On 
taking  him  how  many  disciples  and  followers  he  had,  he  aud  upwarda  of 

MO,  bome  near  hint  and  some  at  a  distance lite  circumference  of 

Boadh'a  tree,  on  a  line  with  the  top  of  the  encircling  brick  platfonn  of  five 
padilioiis,  which  foinu  its  throne,  and  is  35  cubits  h^h,  measured  19  cubita 
uul  10  fingcTa'  breadth.  The  ties  risea  44  cubits  above  the  brick  platform, 
Frcni  the  top  of  the  tree  to  the  terrace  on  the  ground,  on  the  eastern  aide, 
may  be  60  cubits,  or  a  Uttlc  more  only  ;  apparently  the  boughs  and  gmsll 
Imoches,  which  once  grew  upwards,  hnve  in  consequence  of  the  great  age 
nC  the  tree  spread  out  laterally,  and  thia  is  the  reason  why  the  present  height 
i>f  the  tree  does  not  coirespond  with  that  mentioned  in  the  scripture*.  — 
Col.  H.  Bumey,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xx. 

•  Wasawaitti  Mbia  is  the  ruler  of  the  sixth  d£wB-I6ka.  No  reason  is 
uaigned  for  hia  oppositiou  to  Budha,  but  the  fear  that  by  his  discourses 
luny  beinp  would  attain  the  bleBsedneas  of  llie  braluna-lAkas  and  the  pri- 
'il'ge  of  nirwfina,  ■which  would  prevent  the  re-peopling  of  the  inferior  world 
in  which  he  reigned,  when  the  d^wa*  then  inhabiting  it  had  fulfilled  their 

Kod  of  residence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  history  of  this 
le  w«a  at  Qrst  an  allegorical  description  of  an  enlightened  mind  struggling 
■ith  the  power  of  evil.  It  may  refer  to  some  reality  experienced  by  Q6tama, 
vkea  in  the  solitude  of  the  wildemeas  he  waa  led  to  feel  the  "  accusing 
tkoDihia"  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  and  to  aeek  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
>ad  beUer  state  of  mind.  M&ra  is  called  by  Caoma  ESrSai,  "  Eima.^va, 
oithegodcrf'  pleasures." 
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was  as  the  rolling  of  the  timbili  drum,  struck  in  seasons  of  festiTitjr. 
It  was  a  sign  to  bim  that  M&ra  would  come  to  do  battle ;  and  at  he 
knew  who  would  be  the  conqueror,  and  that  by  this  means  his 
prowess  would  be  proclumed  to  the  world,  he  sat  in  peace,  undis- 
turbed. When  the  retinue  of  M&ra  heard  the  sound  of  the  dram, 
they  concluded  that  their  lord  was  about  to  fight  some  battle,  uhJ 
therefore  gathered  around  him,  all  carrying  weapons.  The  dim 
mounted  his  elephant,  Girim^khala,  150  yojanas  high,  and  as  he 
knew  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  conquer  with  one  weapon  alone, 
he  made  unto  himself  500  heads,  with  1000  red  eyes,  and  500 
fiaming  tongues ;  he  had  also  1000  arms,  in  each  of  which  was  a 
weapon,  and  yet  no  two  of  these  weapons  were  alike.  As  he  knew 
that  the  task  ho  had  undertaken  would  be  difficult  to  accomplish, 
from  the  power  and  wisdom  of  his  opponent,  be  concluded  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  approach  him  in  hoot,  lest  he  should  be  seoi 
from  afar,  and  the  mind  of  the  prince  be  prepared  for  the  attack ; 
it  might  be  that  if  he  approached  from  behind  and  made  a  noise, 
Sidh&rtta  would  look  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  which  would  be 
the  proper  moment  in  which  to  seize  him.  He  therefore  proceeded 
stealthily  to  the  western  side  of  the  sakwala-gala.  The  army  that 
accompanied  him  esteuded  on  every  side  164  miles,  and  ito  weight 
was  sufficient  to  overpoise  the  earth.  No  two  of  the  warriors  had 
the  same  appearance ;  they  assumed  the  moat  frightful  forms,  ap- 
pearing like  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  boars,  bears,  buboes,  bolls, 
n&gas,  gamndas,  polongas,  and  pimburas,  all  with  hideous  faces; 
the  snakes  stretched  out  their  necks ;  other  animals  tore  up  trees 
by  the  roots  ;  they  rolled  round  their  heads,  struck  each  other  as  if 
in  mortal  combat,  made  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their  bodies,  from 
which  they  put  out  their  tongues  and  caused  dirty  saliva  to  exnde, 
chased  each  other  hither  and  thither,  manifested  various  kinds  of 
evil  dispositions,  brought  terror  upon  all  who  saw  them,  and  ex- 
tended themselves  from  the  sakwala-gala  to  the  bo-tree,  without 
any  intermediate  vacancy. 

When  the  d4was  heard  the  noise  of  the  army  as  it  approached 
the  tree,  they  all  fled  from  the  10,000  sakwalas.  E41ani,  who  had 
come  to  dance  in  the  presence  of  the  prince,  and  sing  hymns  in  hit 
praise,  accompanied  by  60,000  n^gas,  descended  8000  miles  into 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  to  the  naga-loka,  Manjarika,  on  arriving 
at  which  he  covered  his  face  with  both  hands,  and  cried  out,  "  Alas ! 
the  glory  of  Sidhartta  will  this  day  be  extinguished ! "  and  having 
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uid  OuB,  he  fell  flat  upon  his  coach,  with  his  face  downwards. 
Then  the  Sekraa  of  the  10,000  sakwalas  thiew  down  the  ahells  ihat 
Ihey  held  is  their  hands,  and  fled  away  ;  but  Sujampati,  ihe  Sekra 
of  OUT  own  favoured  sakwala,  because  be  was  bom  here,  and  had 
the  pover  resulling  &om  peat  merit,  and  was  moreover  very  coU' 
rageoos,  did  not  leave  his  place ;  nor  did  he  throw  down  his  shell ; 
moonling  to  the  summit  of  the  sakwala-gala,  he  stood  looking  to- 
wards the  bo-tree.  Thus  also  the  Suj4ma  and  Santusita  d^was  of 
the  10,000  sakwalas,  throwing  down  whatever  tbej  had  in  their 
handi,  fled  away.  The  Sahampati  Maha  Brahmaa  of  the  10,000 
Mkwaka  fled  away  in  like  manner,  after  they  had  stuck  their  um- 
brellas, like  so  many  moons,  upon  the  summit  of  the  sakwala-gala. 
When  the  prince  perceived  that  all  the  d6was  had  fled,  without 
sDj  exception,  he  still  remained  unmoved  as  the  rock  Maha  Merli, 
uid  fearless  as  the  king  of  the  Uons  when  he  sees  a  herd  of 
elephants.  Then  seeing  the  army  of  Mara  coming  towards  him,  he 
ihonght  thus :  "  This  great  army  comes  to  flght  against  me  alone ; 
my  parents  are  not  here ;  no  brother  is  with  me ;  nor  is  any  one 
else  present  to  assist  me ;  therefore  the  paramit4  of  truth  that  I 
have  kept  perfectly  durii^  four  asankyas  and  a  kap-laksha  must  be 
to  me  as  a  mother ;  the  p4ramitdi  of  wisdom  mast  be  to  me  as  a 
lather ;  my  knowledge  of  the  dharmma  must  he  to  me  as  an  assist- 
ing brother;  my  p4ramit&  of  kindness  must  be  to  me  as  moat 
excellent  friends  ;  my  firm  fcuth  must  be  to  me  aa  a  beloved  parent ; 
nij  panunit^  of  patient  endurance  must  be  to  me  as  a  helping  eon ; 
tlieie  sis  relatives  have  continually  preserved  me  until  now,  not 
leaviog  me  for  a  single  day  or  hour ;  therefore  my  relatives  that  are 
u  my  life  are  here :  the  thirty  p&ramilfis  that  I  have  Icept  conlinu- 
sUyontil  now,  without  any  intermission,  shall  this  day  be  as  thirty 
warriors  to  protect  me ;  and  thus  I  have  powerful  defenders  ;  the 
tliir^-seven  great  virtues  of  the  Budhas  are  my  nobles ;  the  count- 
less assemblage  of  my  observances  is  as  a  powerful  army.  This 
powerful  army  of  my  obseivaoces  will  not  leave  me  to-day.  My 
pnfoimd  endowments  will  be  to  me  as  a  deep  fosse ;  my  renowned 
iKnevolence  will  be  to  me  as  water  filling  it ;  and  with  this  fosse 
■roood  me  the  approach  of  my  enemies  shall  be  prevented.  My 
paramitis  shall  be  to  me  aa  bricks  for  the  building  of  a  strong  wall, 
n  high  that  it  shall  touch  the  brahma-16ka ;  and  this  wall  shall 
uep  off  my  enemy  Mara  when  he  approaches.  The  four  great 
Katies,  chatuporisudhi-stla,  that  I  have  constantly  attended  to,  shall 
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be  as  gateB  ;  the  foui  obaervaiices  of  the  senses,  itidiasBiig«ani- 
Bila,  shall  be  as  four  trnstj  seirants,  who  shall  stand  as  wardens ; 
and  my  wardens  will  not  to-day  open  the  gate  to  my  enemies,  hut 
will  protect  me.  This  my  thions  shall  be  to  me  as  the  place  of 
honour  ;  this  my  illuBtrious  bo-tree  shall  be  to  me  as  a  binmplul 
canopy ;  and  these  two  assistances,  that  have  been  produced  bymj 
own  power,  will  not  leave  me  to<day."  Thus  the  prince  was  en- 
compassed by  his  p&ramit&fl  as  by  a  fortification ;  and  by  his  obe- 
dience to  the  precepts,  as  by  a  city  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  well 
defended ;  and  he  was  therefore  without  fear. 

At  thb  moment  M4ra  came  behind  the  tree,  but  he  was  not  aUe 
lo  approach  it,  on  account  of  the  splendoot  proceeding  from  the 
body  of  Sidh^ta ;  so  he  caused  a  mighty  wind  to  arise,  that  he 
might  hurl  him  into  the  next  aakwala ;  and  a  violent  wind  it  wu, 
as  it  tore  up  rochs  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  size,  threw  down  great 
trees,  and  blew  as  at  the  end  of  a  kalpa ;  yet  as  it  went  and  came, 
not  even  a  leaf  of  the  tree  was  shaken,  not  even  the  comer  of  hii 
robe  was  disturbed,  nor  was  a  single  hair  of  hie  head  at  all  moved ; 
like  a  gentle  and  agreeable  breeze  it  re&esbed  lum,  did  homage  lo 
him,  and  passed  away.  Then  M4ra,  that  he  might  see  into  what 
sakwala  the  prince  was  blown  by  the  storm,  mounted  to  the  top  of 
the  Udayagiri  rock ;  but  when  he  saw  his  body  still  resplendent  u 
the  orb  of  the  sun,  he  became  angry  as  a  stricken  serpent,  and 
thought  within  himself,  "  I  will  cause  a  thick  rain  to  fall  and  de- 
stroy him  by  the  force  of  the  water  ;''  intending  to  cause  a  tain 
like  that  which  falls  at  the  end  of  a  kalpa. 

By  his  great  power,  M4ra  caused  a  hundred  and  a  thousand 
clouds  to  arise,  and  spread  in  the  ten  directions  the  noise  of  a 
thunder-storm  ;  a  hundred  lightnings  played,  rain.drops  fell,  in  size 
like  a  palm-tree,  ploughing  the  earth,  and  bearing  along  mtnj 
trees ;  but  when  it  approached  Sidhiitta,  it  did  not  wet  even  the 
hem  of  hie  robe;  it  was  refreehing  to  him,  as  it  fell  like  a  shower 
of  vrater  liliee,  did  him  honour,  and  went  away.  M&ra  again 
looked  to  see  whether  he  had  given  up  the  desire  to  become  Budha, 
or  to  see  into  what  ocean  he  had  been  driven  by  the  force  of  Ike 
stream ;  but  when  he  saw  the  renowned  mouth  of  the  prince, 
shining  like  a  full  moon,  he  became  angry  as  a  goaded  elephant, 
and  he  thought,  "  I  will  now  destroy  him  by  cruehing  him  to 
pieces,"  intending  to  bring  upon  him  a  shower  of  rocks.  He 
therefore  hurled  through  the  sky  a  hundred  thousand  burning 
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moonlaina,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  size  ;  but  when  they  ap- 
proached the  prtpce,  by  the  power  of  his  obedience  to  the  precepts, 
they  were  converted  into  garl&nds  of  sweet  flowers,  and  arrai^d 
themselves  in  order  around  him,  like  a  floral  ofiering. 

"  What,"  said  M&ra,  "  is  Sidhirtta  not  yet  ground  to  powder  ? 
Does  he  still  wish  to  become  Budha  ? "  and  when  he  saw  his  mouth 
ihining  like  a  golden  mirror,  he  became  angry  as  an  elephant  that 
hu  struck  his  foot  against  a  stone.  Then  he  thought,  "  I  will  cut 
his  golden  body,  his  ears,  and  his  nose,  by  a  shower  of  weapons," 
uasing  a  shower  of  weapons  to  fall.  Sharp  on  both  sides  were 
the  weapons  that  fell,  svords  and  spears,  arrows  and  javelins,  like 
a  shower;  but  by  the  merit  of  bis  wisdom,  the  weapons  were 
chinged  into  flowers  on  tbeir  passage,  and  fell  as  if  they  were  pre- 
•ented  as  an  offering. 

When  Mara  looked  to  see  if  the  prince's  body  was  not  cut  to 
pieces,  he  beheld  hia  roouth  beautiful  as  the  water-lily  ;  and  at  the 
nght  he  raged  like  straw  cast  into  the  fire.  Now  he  thought,  "  I 
wiU  at  this  tame  bum  him,"  causing  a  shower  of  burning  charcoal 
to  fall ;  but  it  fell  at  bis  feet,  by  the  power  of  his  various  p&ramitis, 
like  tn  ofiering  of  rabies ;  and  when  the  d^wa  looked  again  to  see 
the  effect  produced  by  the  fire  upon  his  victim,  or  whether  he  yet 
deaiied  the  Badhaship,  and  beheld  him  like  the  summit  of  a  golden 
moontatn  whence  the  darkness  is  receding,  he  became  tremulous  as 
grains  of  salt  when  cast  into  the  fire.  After  this  he  resolved  to  try 
what  a  shower  of  fiery  ashes  liVould  accomplish ;  bat  they  vanished 
sway,  and  in  their  stead  there  was  an  ofiering  of  fragrant  sandal- 
powder. 

The  next  attempt  of  Uara  was  to  bring  against  ihe  prince  a 
(hower  of  fine  burning  sand  ;  but  it  fell  at  his  feet  like  pearls  ;  and 
he  was  still  seen  seated  upon  the  throne  in  beauty,  Uke  a  sal  tree 
covered  with  flowers.  The  d^wa  now  became  agitated  as  a  flame 
exposed  to  the  wind,  and  runed  a  shower  of  burning  filth ;  hut  it 
fell  like  an  offering,  as  of  perfumes  presented  at  a  festival,  and  Sid- 
hirtta  was  seen  as  a  brilliant  gem.  Next  there  was  caused  by  the 
ume  power  a  tiiick  four-fold  gloom ;  hut  when  it  approached  the 
throne  it  vanished  away,  like  darkness  at  the  approach  of  the  sun, 
uid  became  an  offering  of  light.  When  M&ra  looked  to  see  what 
«u  the  effect  of  the  darkness,  and  beheld  the  prince  yet  unmoved, 
Ub  mouth  full  of  friendship,  like  a  golden  tal-fruit  felling  ripe 
from  the  stalk,  he  became  angry  as  an  elephant  that  has  seen  a 
pr^la. 
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Thus  theae  nine  dangers,  wind,  ram,  rocks,  weapons,  chaicoil, 
ashes,  sand,  mud,  and  darkuess,  did  no  harm  whatpverto  Sidharlta, 
but  were  conveited  into  ofienngs.  When  Mara  peiceived  this,  as  be 
was  unable  to  appioach  the  prince,  he  said  angrily  to  his  army  rrom 
a  distance,  "  All  of  jou,  seize  Sidhartta,  pierce  him,  cut  him,  break 
him  to  pieces,  grind  him  to  powder,  destroy  his  desire  to  become 
Budha,  do  not  let  him  escape.*'  Saying  this,  he  mounted  his  ele- 
phant Oirim^khala ;  and  brandishing  his  formidable  discus  on  e»ery 
side,  he  approached  the  prince,  and  threw  it  towards  him.  Were  this 
weapon  to  be  thrown  against  Maha  M^ru,  it  would  cleare  the 
mountain  in  twain  as  if  it  were  a  bamboo ;  were  it  cast  into  the 
ocean,  its  waters  would  be  dried  up ;  were  it  hurled  into  the  aky,  it 
would  prevent  the  falling  of  rain  for  twelve  years ;  but  though  it 
has  such  mighty  energy,  it  could  not  be  brought  to  approach  the 
prince  who  was  seeking  the  Budhaship ;  through  hiii  great  merit,it 
rose  and  fell  in  the  air  like  a  dry  leaf,  and  afterwards  remained  to 
splendour  above  his  head,  like  a  canopy  of  flowers.  The  wanton 
of  M^a  meanwhile  said  to  each  other,  "  It  is  to  no  purpose  now  to 
look  for  Sidhartta,  as  he  is  undoubtedly  destroyed ;  never  before 
this  time  did  our  divine  master  throw  the  discus ;  to  look  for  lum 
now  would  be  useless;"  yet  after  poising  for  a  time  a  hundred 
thousand  rocks,  they  hurled  them  in  the  same  direction,  which,  how- 
ever, became  only  like  an  ofiering  of  sweet-scented  flowers.  The 
d^was  who  had  remtuned  hid  among  the  sakwala  rocks  now  lifted 
up  their  heads  to  see  what  was  going  on  ;  and  ezclumed  in  fear, 
"  This  day  the  glory  of  Sidhartta  disappears ;  Mara  has  thrown  (he 
discus ! ''  But  when  M4ra  saw  that  he  could  not  shake  the  prince 
by  the  power  of  this  formidable  weapon,  he  went  in  front  of  him, 
burning  with  anger  like  the  fire  at  the  end  of  a  kalpa,  and  rolling 
round  his  red  eyes  he  took  his  thousand  weapons  into  hts  thousand 
hands,  and  brandishing  them  before  the  prince,  he  said,  "  I  will 
take  thee  by  thy  two  legs,  and  hurl  thee  into  the  next  sakwala ;  be- 
gone from  my  throne  I" 

When  former  Bddhisats  received  the  Budhaship,  the  Marae  who 
came  to  oppose  them  saw  at  once  the  glory  of  their  sacred  mouth 
Twhinh  extended  to  the  sakwala  gala),  trembled,  and  were  overcome. 
poD  the  present  occasion,  Mara  had  an  advantage  sot  pos- 
by  his  predecessors  in  the  same  struggle.  For  this  there  was 
e.  In  the  Wessantara  birth,  Bodhisat  gave  away  his  chil- 
rfdi  and  Krishdgina,  to  the  brahman  Jtijaka,  who  beat  Ihcm 
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nndl  they  bled,  and  in  other  ways  used  them  cruelly.  On  account 
o(  ibete  hardships,  Krishnfijiii&  looked  up  submisBively  in  her 
btbei'B  face,  weeping ;  at  which  he  felt  exceedingly  sorrowful,  iTom 
the  Btrength  of  his  parental  affection,  and  began  to  consider  wbe< 
tiler  he  shonld  not  by  force  take  his  children  again.  It  was  on 
uconnt  of  this  hesitancy  that  M4ra  now  received  power  to  approach 
the  bo-tree,  and  say  with  a  tremendous  voice,  "  £egone  from  my 
ihront !"  Notwithstanding  this  stem  command,  the  prince  had  no 
for-  he  answered  with  a  smile,  speaking  in  a  sweet  Toice  from  hia 
btm-like  mouth,  "  Sinful  M^ !  to  gain  this  throne  I  have  prac- 
tiied  the  paramit&a  duiing  four  osankyas  and  a  kap.lakshs.  I  am 
therefore  the  rightful  owner  of  this  throne.  How  canst  thou  pos< 
•en  it,  who  hast  never  accomplished  a  single  pfiramiti  ?"  "When 
he  Bsid  this,  SI4ra  became  stiU  more  enured,  like  a  fire  into  which 
oil  it  poued,  and  replied,  "  I  have  given  more  in  alms  than  thou 
luat  ^Ten;  I  have  accomplished  more  p4tamit48."  The  prince 
uked, "  Where  are  your  witnoBses  ?"  on  which  Mira  stretched  out 
his  Ihonsand  arms  towards  his  attendant  army,  and  said,  "  Here 
ue  my  witnesses!"  Then  the  warriors  replied,  "We  are  wit- 
oeues ;  we  are  witnesses  1"  lifting  up  their  hands  at  the  same  time ; 
sad  the  sonnd  vras  enough  to  cleave  the  earth  ;  it  was  like  the  roar 
of  the  sea,  and  struck  the  brahma-16ka.  M4ra  proceeded,  "  Oh, 
prince  Sidhirtta !  so  great  an  army  has  become  witness  that  I  have 
Mcompliihed  the  p4ramitas ;  tlutt  you  have  fulfilled  them,  produce 
i  singte  witness."  "  Your  witnesses,"  replied  the  prince,  "  are 
Blire  and  partial ;  mine  are  not  alive,  and  they  are  without  any  pai- 
ttsli^ ;"  and  like  lightning  launched  from  a  red  cloud,  he  stretched 
fbitli  his  hand  horn  his  robe.  He  said  further,  "  When  it  was  an- 
BoiDced  by  Dipaakara  Budha  that  in  due  time  I  should  become  a 
Bndha,  and  I  was  reflecting  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  thirty 
psmnitas,  the  ten  thousand  sakwalas  cried  aloud ;  and  thou  thyself 
didst  say,  Sfidfan !  Leaving  out  the  other  births,  in  the  Wessantara 
hinh,  when  I  was  eight  years  of  age  and  determined  to  offer  an  alms  ; 
when  I  gave  the  elephants,  and  700  of  all  the  articles  that  I  pos- 
leased,  and  went  ficom  the  city  to  the  rock  of  Wankagiri,  and  gave 
ay  children,  and  my  queen  Uandri  d^wi,  and  the  shower  of  water 
lilias  fell ;  at  these  seven  periods  thou  thyself  didst  cry  out  (in  ap- 
ptobalion.)  Why  did  not  the  earth  cry  out  at  the  utterance  of  thy 
lying  witnesses?"  At  the  same  time  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to- 
ward the  eartli ;  and  the  earth  gave  out  a  hundred  and  a  thousand 
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sounds  at  the  same  instant,  like  the  striking  of  a  drum  the  size  of 
a  sakwala  with  a  stick  the  size  of  Maha  M^u.  Then  the  eaith 
opened,  and  mountains  of  fire  rose  up  &om  the  136  hells,  and  tix 
army  of  tikra  fled  away  with  a  great  noise,  like  leaves  driven  b; 
the  wind,  each  in  a  different  direction.  They  threw  down  their 
ornaments  and  weapons,  and  their  outer  garments ;  and  covering 
their  faces  with  hoth  hands,  without  looking  at  their  leader,  &vj 
went  off  in  great  trepidation.  The  elephant,  Oirim^hala,  fell  npao 
his  knees,  trembled  with  fear,  threw  down  Mara  from  his  back, 
curled  up  his  trunk  and  thrust  the  end  into  his  mouth,  put  his  ttil 
between  his  legs,  growled  fiercely,  and  without  looking  at  his 
master,  fied  away.  When  the  d4wa  fell  to  the  ground,  bereft  of 
his  thousand  weapons,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  prince  Sidhirtta,  I  per- 
ceive that  thou  art  powerful,  and  that  thou  art  glorious ;  thou  hut 
fulfilled  the  thirty  p4ramit46 ;  I  will  proclaim  thy  courage  to  Uie 
world ;  I  will  proclaim  thy  power ;  forpve,  forgive  !"  Three  times 
did  he  make  this  exclamation,  after  which  he  fied  to  his  own  woild ; 
but  being  ashamed  to  look  at  his  attendants,  he  lay  down  and  cod- 
cealed  his  face.* 

The  d^was  of  this  sakwala  now  called  out  to  the  dewas  of  the 
next,  "  Mara  is  overcome,  and  has  fled;  our  prince  Sidh^ta  is  con- 
queror!" The  n4gas  of  this  sakwala  called  out  to  those  in  the 
next ;  as  well  as  the  garundas  and  brahmas.  The  Sekras  of  the 
10,000  sakwatas,  the  Maha  Brahmas,  nagas,  garundas,  supamnu, 
and  other  beings,  brought  celestial  flowers  and  perfumes  ;  and  «»- 
sembling  around  the  prince,  they  put  their  hands  to  their  foreheads, 
and  made  obeisance. 

As  Mira  was  unable  to  bear  the  ridicule  that  the  d^waa  heaped 
upon  him  on  account  of  his  discomfiture,  he  arose  from  lua  couch, 
and  came  to  a  certain  place  in  Jambudwtpa,  where  he  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  traveller ;  but  his  mind  vaa  still  filled  with  sono*, 
as  he  reflected  that  notwithstanding  all  his  opposition,  the  prince 
had  become  Budha,  and  would  in  a  little  time  preach  the  bsna,  by 
which  many  beings  would  obtain  nirwfina.  Whilst  indulging  these 
reflections  he  made  ten  marks  upon  the  ground,  as  there  were  ten 
things  that  were  presented  to  his  mind ;  and  as  he  tried  tn  reckon 
up  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ways  in  which  he  was  in- 


'  In  the  PuT&nas  there  is  an  account  of  a  battle  between  Durea  and  a 
ant  called  Durgu,  which  bears  a  conBiderable  resemblance  to  this  fegtnd  of 
le  contest  between  the  prince  Sidh&rtta  and  M&ra. 
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knot  to  Badha,  the  maiks  were  extended  to  twelve.  When  Tanhi, 
Rati,  ftod  Ranga,  the  danghters  of  M&ra,  peTceived  that  their  father 
had  vantahed  from  the  d^wa-16ka,  thej  looked  with  their  divine 
tjts  to  Bee  whither  he  had  gone  ;  and  when  they  had  diacovered 
the  place  of  bia  retreat,  they  went  to  him  in  the  snapping  of  a 
finger,  and  enquired  why  he  was  bo  disconsolate.  Having  leamt 
the  canse,  they  told  him  to  become  cheerful,  as  they  themselves 
woald  overcome  the  prince  ;  and  when  M4ra  replied  that  their  at- 
tempts would  be  in  vain,  they  said  that  there  was  no  being  what- 
ever who  could  withstand  their  wiles  even  for  a  single  moment. 
They  then  transformed  themselves  into  600  beautiful  maidens  of 
difTereut  ages,  their  dress  being  arraoged  b  the  most  wanton 
muner.  Approaching  the  prince,  they  praised  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  and  asked  why  he  remained  under  the  tree  ;  had  he  no 
queen,  or  had  he  quarrelled  with  her,  or  was  it  to  meet  some  one 
whom  be  loved  that  he  had  come  to  this  spot  ?  But  Sidhirtta  re- 
maincd  unmoved.  Tanhi  continued  to  praise  his  beauty,  and  to 
flatter  him ;  and  when  this  was  to  no  purpose,  she  reminded  him 
lliat  at  other  times  he  had  sought  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  now 
refused.  But  Sudba  did  not  even  look  at  the  tempters,  and  after 
thef  had  long  tried  to  overcome  him  without  effect,  they  fled  away. 

5.  ITte  Reception  of  the  Budkaehip. 
The  sun  had  not  gone  down,  when  the  prince  overcame  M^a. 
At  the  tenth  hour,  he  received  the  wisdom  by  which  he  knew  the 
euct  circumstances  of  all  the  beings  who  have  ever  existed  in  the 
endless  and  infinite  worlds ;  at  the  twentieth  hour,  he  received  the 
divine  eyes  by  which  he  saw  all  things  within  the  space  of  the  in- 
finite  sakwalas,  as  clearly  as  if  they  were  close  at  hand ;  at  the 
teeth  hour  agiun,  he  received  the  knowledge  that  unfolds  the 
canses  of  the  repetition  of  esistence,  paticha-aamuppfida ;  and  at 
the  time  that  be  received  this  knowledge,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  bvestigate  these  causes  from  their  end  to  their  source,  and  from 
their  source  to  their  end,  the  Great  Earths  of  the  10,000  sakwalas 
called  out  in  approbation,  by  sections  of  twelve  and  twelve,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  times,  and  said,  S&dhu.  After  this, 
Bodhisat  obtained,  in  order,  the  privileges  of  the  four  paths  and 
their  fruition.  Then  at  the  dawn  of  the  next  day,  every  remain  of 
eyQ  desire  being  destroyed,  the  beings  in  the  endless  and  infinite 
worlds,  who  bad  not  before  possessed  this  privilege,  saw  a  supreme 
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Bndha ;  and  as  they  manifested  great  Batisfactdon,  the  Bix-colonred 
Tttye  from  his  body  were  extended  to  tliem.  These  rays,  without 
staying  for  so  short  a  period  as  the  snapping  of  the  finger  and 
thumb,  passed  onward  from  sakwala  to  sakwala,  lesembling  as  they 
proceed  (for  they  yet  contdnne  to  spread,  rejoicing  the  beings  tbst 
see  them  in  their  beauty),  a  blue  clond,  the  rock  rose,  a  white  robe, 
a  red  garland,  and  a  pillar  of  light.  Those  who  see  the  rays  ex- 
clum,  "  See,  what  splendid  colours ! "  and  from  their  satisfaction 
merit  is  produced,  from  which  they  obtain  birth  in  lliis  fiToated 
world,  and  having  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  Budha,  they  are  re- 
leased from  the  repetition  of  existence.  The  thirty-two  woudera 
presented  at  his  conception  and  birth  were  this  day  repeated.  Not 
even  a  hundred  thousand  mouths  could  enumerate  the  offerings  now 
made  to  Budha,  or  repeat  the  wonders  that  were  performed. 

At  the  moment  the  prince  became  Budha,  like  a  vessel  overflow- 
ing with  honey,  his  mind  overflowed  with  the  ambrosia  of  tlia 
dharmma,  and  he  uttered  the  following  stanzaa  : — 

Au^M  btisangs&rang 

DqUcIUu  fctipuiiappunsiig. 

OahakbakadithAsi; 
Puixs^han^lTUikUutsi ; 
Sabh&teph&gokh&bhaggi, 

WiBangkhfiTagataiigchittaiig  j 

Through  many  dlSbreiit  births, 

J  have  run  (to  me  not  haTing  found). 

Seeking  the  architect  of  the  desitc-reaembling  house. 

Painiul  are  repoatad  births ! 

Oh,  house-buildei  I  I  have  seen  (thee). 

Agun  a  house  thou  canst  not  build  for  me. 

I  have  broken  thy  rsflera. 

Thy  central  support  ia  destroyed ; 

To  ninrtna  my  mind  is  gone, 

I  have  tirived  at  the  extinction  of  evil-dcaire.* 
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AAet  the  repetition  of  these  stanzas,  Budha  thought  thus :  "  I 
We  &tbuned  the  Budhaslup ;  I  have  overcome  M&ra ;  all  evil  de- 
lire  IB  destroyed ;  I  am  lord  of  the  three  worlds ;  I  will  therefore 
remain  longer  at  this  place,  which  has  been  to  me  bo  propitious." 
Thus  reflecting,  he  remained  in  a  sitting  posture  upon  the  throne 
for  the  space  of  aeven  days.  On  this  accoont,  the  dewas  began  to 
thiak  that  he  had  not  ^et  become  Budha,  and  that  there  were  other 
letK  he  must  perform.  To  i«move  these  doubts,  which  were  perceived 
bj  06tama,  he  arose  ^m  the  throne,  and  ascended  into  the  air, 
where  he  remained  for  a  moment,  afi»T  which  he  descended  to  the 
etith  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  tree ;  and  then,  as  an  act  of 
paj4,  he  continued  to  look  at  the  tree  during  seven  days,  keeping 
his  eyes  immoveably  fixed  upon  it,  animisa  16chana,  and  performing 
dhyioa.  The  place  where  he  did  this  is  called  the  chaitya,  or  6k- 
gobi,  of  animisa  16chana.  The  d4was  made  a  golden  path  from 
that  place  to  the  throne ;  and  Budha  continued  during  seven  days  to 
walk  in  it  from  end  to  end.  This  pathway  is  now  called  the  chaitya 
of  chsnkramana,  or  ambulation.  The  d^was  then  made  a  golden 
p«Uce  at  the  north-western  side  of  the  tree,  where  he  resided  other 
sereii  days,  reflecting  on  the  wisdom  of  the  dharmma  that  he  had 
tcqnired.  Thus  he  thought:  "I  shall  remain  Budha  forty-five 
years ;  Seriyut  and  Mugalan  will  be  my  principal  disciples  ;  I  shall 
bare  a  kela  of  followers ;  the  religion  that  I  shall  estabUah  will 
antinne  during  5000  years ;  and  I  shall  propound  the  discourses 
of  the  three  pitakas."  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  dharmma  waa 
(mseated  before  him,  from  the  words  "  an^a  j^ti  sangsfirang  (the 
fint  line  of  the  stanzas  just  recorded)  to  the  words  appimad^na 
•amp&detha"  (the  last  words  spoken  by  G6tama  previous  to  hia 
deaUi).  The  place  where  the  dharmma  was  thus  perceived  is  called 
the  ntana-gbara  chaitya.     In  the  fifth  week,  he  went  to  the  tree 

hire  I  inu«inittiiigly  sought  in  vain  the  artificer  of  the  abode  (c^  the  paa- 
•><>as,i.e.  tlie  human  frame).  Now,  O  artificer!  art  tliou  found.  Henceforth 
■>!>  receptacle  of  sin  ahalt  thoufbnn — thy&emes  (litsraUy,  ribs)  broken  i  th; 
odge-pole  shattered ;  thy  soul  (or  mind)  emancipated  fnnn  liability  to  rege- 
■Kntion  (by  truumigrstion)  has  annihilated  tlie  dominion  of  thapassiona." 
■*ad  by  Qogeily,  thus — 

"  Through  Tmrioiu  tnnuulgnUODi 

Tha  bulUai  vhom  I  usk  ;— 
Painhil  u*  r*p<*led  tnnimliiutliHH  1 
I  hifa  tm  tha  anUuct  (ui3  uld) 
Than  Hull  aot  build  ma  snothR  boiue ; 
Thr  nften  an  hnkan 
ThrnottU  -  ■        ■ 


Ifa  mind  b  dMKlud  (from  i 


tha  aiilneiieii  et  duln." 
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^ipala,  where  he  enjoyed  the  fruitioD  of  nirw&na.  In  the  siith 
week,  he  went  to  the  lake  Muchalinda,  where  he  remamed  at  the 
foot  of  a  midella  tree.  At  that  time  a  tain  began  to  fait,  wtiich 
continued  during  seven  days,  without  intenmasion,  in  all  the  four 
great  continents.  The  naga  Muchalinda  having  ascended  to  Ibe 
surface  of  the  lake,  saw  the  darkness  produced  by  the  storm;  and 
in  order  to  shelter  Budha  &om  the  tain  and  wind,  and  protect  him 
from  flies,  musquitoes,  and  other  insects,  he  spread  over  him  hii 
extended  hood,  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  canopy,  and  dunng 
the  time  the  sage  was  in  this  position,*  he  enjoyed  the  satisfactton 
of  dhy^ina.  In  the  seventh  week,  he  went  to  a  forest  of  kiiipalu 
trees,  where  he  remained  until  the  49th  day  upon  a  couch  of  stcse. 
Until  thu  period  he  had  remained  without  any  other  food  than  (he 
Iruitjoii  of  nirwfina ;  but  on  the  50th  day,  Sekra  gave  him  a  piece 
of  amrata  aralu,  by  which  his  body  received  strength  ;  and  after  ita 
reception  he  went  to  the  lake  Anotatta,  where  he  washed  his  month 
with  the  water,  and  used  the  tooth-cleaner  ^ven  by  Sekra,  sfler 
which  he  returned  to  the  kiripalu  forest. 

6.  Tha  firft  Offering  received  by  06lama  as  Budha. 
There  were  two  merchants,  Tapassu  and  Bhalluka,  who  had 
wished  during  a  whole  kap-Iaksha  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making 
an  oflTering  to  a  Budha ;  and  they  now  came  from  the  north  towardt 
the  kiripalu  forest,  with  500  well-laden  wagons.  In  the  same  forest 
was  a  d6wi,  who  had  formerly  been  their  relative ;  and  when  ihe 
saw  them  coming,  she  thought  it  would  confer  on  them  a  great 
blessing  were  she  to  cause  them  to  present  an  offering  to  Gfitama. 
To  effect  this,  she  made  the  wagons  sink  in  the  ground  as  for  u 
the  axle,  and  the  oxen  remtuned  with  their  knees  bent  The  mer- 
chants concluded  that  this  stoppage  was  caused  by  some  dews,  and 
with  perfumes  and  lights  they  offered  up  a  prayer  for  asustance. 
The  d^wl  then  appeared  to  them  in  the  sky,  and  said,  "  From  the 
time  that  my  Budha  became  supreme,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  space 
of  49  days,  he  has  not  taken  any  food ;  those  mho  have  merit  are 
now  come  to  the  forest ;  that  both  I  and  they  may  receive  further 
merit,  let  them  present  an  offering  of  acceptable  food  to  oar  lord." 
After  uttering  these  words,  she  released  the  wagons.  The  mer. 
chanls,  greatly  pleased,  presented  some  delicious  honey  to  Budha. 
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The  alnu-bowl  given  by  Maha  Brahma  vanished  when  Sujala 
brought  her  oBering  of  milk-rice,  and  the  golden  dish  she  gave 
him  in  its  stead  hod  been  taken  to  the  niga-loka.  As  it  was  not 
the  custom  for  the  Budhss  to  receive  anything  in  the  hand,  he  con- 
lidered  in  what  way  he  should  take  the  honey.  The  four  guardian 
deities  brought  each  an  alms-bowl  of  emerald,  but  he  did  not  ac- 
cept them.  They  then  brought  four  bowk  made  of  atone,  of  the 
colour  of  the  mui^  fruit ;  and  when  each  entreated  that  his  own 
bowl  might  be  accepted,  Budha  caused  them  to  appear  as  if  formed 
into  a  single  bowl,  at  the  upper  rim  appearing  as  if  placed  one 
within  the  other.  In  this  bowl  he  received  the  honey,  and  as  it 
was  the  first  food  he  had  eaten  since  he  became  Budha,  he  taught 
them  in  return  the  three-fold  protective  formulary,  and  they  became 
npisakas.  The  merchants  then  requested  that  he  would  give  them 
•omething  they  might  honour  as  a  relic  ;  apon  which  he  lifted  up 
hie  right  hand,  and  gave  them  a  lock  of  his  hair.  When  the  mer- 
chants had  entered  a  ship  to  return  to  their  own  country,  they  passed 
in  their  way  near  Ceylon,  and  landed  at  a  place  called  Oirihandu,  to 
take  in  wood  and  water.  They  placed  Uie  casket  containing  the 
relic  upon  a  rock  whilst  they  prepared  some  food  ;  but  when  they 
sttempled  to  take  it  again  they  were  not  able,  as  it  had  become  at- 
tached to  the  rock.  They  therefore  surrounded  it  with  lamps  and 
flowers,  and  went  away.  At  this  place  the  Oirihandu  wih4ra  was 
tnenrards  erected.* 

7.  TAe  first  DUcourMt  delivered  hy  Budha. 

In  the  eighth  week,  Budha  went  from  the  kiripalu  forest  to  Ihe 

tree  Ajap^la,  where  he  reflected  that  the  bana  is  deep,  and  that  the 

bemgs  of  the  world  are  unwise  and  filled  with  evil  desire;    he 

thought  again,  that  though  his  own  merit  was  great,  the  demerit  of 


own  country,  SwomiiB-blilinu  (Burma).  In  the  inscription  upon  the  great 
tiell  at  Rangoon,  aa  translated  by  the  Rev.  Q.  E.  Hough,  it  is  stated.  ■■  In 
ll>e  cit;  Rangoon,  in  order  that  the  religious  dispensatioa  (of  06taina)  might 
l>e  eeublislied  during  the  period  of  fiOOO  years,  to  the  merchant  brothers 
Tapoktha  and  Pollika,  he  irith  his  golden  hand  stroking  his  head,  gave  eight 
mta,  that  to  thoee  coming  to  pay  their  respects  and  homage  to  the  monu- 

■nenti  in  vhich  they  are  enshrined the  immense  advantages  of  merit 

Kught  be  obtained."  It  is  said  in  the  additional  remarlu  made  by  &Ir.  Hough, 
that  the  merchants  on  their  vaj  home  were  deprived  of  four  hairs  at  tvo 
'li'^Tent  places,  but  when  they  srrived  at  Ukkalaba,  near  Hie  present  Kon- 
ffxm,  they  found  thot  they  bad  all  the  eight.  The  moDument  in  which  they 
ue  deposited  is  the  for-fomed  Swa-ds-gon.  —As.  Res.  xvi. 
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men  waa  also  great,  and  that  in  consequence,  it  would  be  to  no  por- 
poee  for  him  to  declare  the  dhannma,  as  it  would  not  be  nnderatMtd. 
^Vhen  this  hesitancy  was  perceived  hj  Sahampati  Maha  Bnhma, 
be  exclaimed,  "  Naasati  wata  bh6  16k6;  naasati  wata  bh6  16k6; 
the  universe  will  most  certainly  be  deatroyed."  This  cry  ms  im- 
mediately repeated  by  the  other  brabmas  and  d^was,  and  by  the 
d^waa  of  the  clouds,  cold,  wind,  and  rain.  AU  these  beings  then 
proceeded  to  the  tree  Aj&p41a ;  and  Maba  Brabma,  bending  hii 
knee  that  was  48  miles  high,  said  to  Budha,  "  My  lord,  the  Bndhi- 
ship  is  difficult  to  acquire  ;  but  you  have  accoinplished  it,  that  yon 
might  release  the  beii^  of  the  world  from  existence ;  tlm«r<n« 
proclaim  the  dharmma,  that  this  may  be  efibcted  ;  those  who  leldM 
to  listen  shall  be  chastised  with  my  discus ;  d^s^tha  munindo  dMn- 
man ;  d^a^tha  bhagawa  dhamman.  Oh,  wise  one,  let  the  dhaimiDs 
be  said !  Oh,  purified  one,  let  tbe  dharmma  be  said  I"  Badht 
promised  that  this  prayer  ahould  be  attended  to ;  when  all  tb« 
dewas  and  brahmas  thrice  returned  thanks,  in  such  a  maimer  that 
the  noise  might  be  everywhere  heard ;  after  which  they  retired  to 
their  several  lokas. 

When  Budha  looked  to  see  unto  whom  he  should  first  say  bans, 
be  saw  that  the  ascetics  Alira  and  Uddaka  were  worthy ;  but  when 
he  looked  agun  to  discover  in  what  place  they  wei«,  he  perc^ved 
that  the  former  had  been  dead  seven  days,  and  that  the  latter  had 
died  the  day  before ;  and  Hiat  as  they  were  now  in  an  arOpa  world, 
they  could  not  receive  its  benefit.  With  affection  for  tbe  two  as- 
cetics who  were  dead,  be  looked  to  discover  in  what  place  Eondanja 
was,  and  the  four  other  recluses  with  whom  he  had  practised  aus- 
terities ;  and  when  he  saw  that  they  were  in  the  Isipatana  wih&ra, 
near  Benares,  he  resolved  that  unto  them  first  bana  should  be  said.* 

At  the  end  of  60  days,  in  the  eighth  week  after  be  became  Budha, 
06tama  went  from  the  Aj4p&la  tree  to  Isipatana,  alone,  a  distance 
of  288  miles.  All  the  Budhas  begin  to  say  bana  in  .^leala  mas*, 
on  the  day  of  the  full  moon.  In  the  course  of  this  journey  he  was 
seen  by  tbe  sjiwaka  mendicant,  Upaka,  who,  as  he  noticed  with 
what  gravity  the  sage  moved  along,  his  body  shining  most  beaati- 
fully,  was  pleased,  and  asked  him  if  he  were  Sekra  or  Maha  Brahma. 
Gotama  replied,  "  I  am  neither  Sekra  nor  Maha  Brahma,  but  the 
supreme  Budha;  I  know  the  manner  in  which  the  repetition  of 

■  In  n  tcmplo  at  Amoj,  Bishop  Smith  si 
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eiiitence  is  to  be  oTercome ;  all  that  u  proper  to  renounce,  I  h&ve 
put  from  me,  as  far  as  the  sky  is  from  tlie  eartb ;  all  that  is  proper 
furme  to  acquire,  I  haTe  in  my  poseeBsion,  as  if  it  vere  a  portion 
of  ambrosia ;  all  the  beings  in  the  world  are  my  servitors ;  Uaha 
Brahma  offers  flowers  to  the  cloth  that  cleans  my  feet ;  I  am  Bbove 
all:  I  am  the  conqueror  of  MJira;  my  name  is  Ananta-Jinayo." 
On  hearing  this,  Upaka  aaid,  "  From  this  time  you  shall  be  my 
Mead  ;  but  if  I  attach  myself  to  you,  is  it  in  your  power  to  pro- 
tect me?"  Budha  informed  him  that  it  was  in  his  power,  and  pro- 
ceeded forward  to  Isipatana.  Some  time  afterwards  the  mendicant 
went  to  the  country  called  Wangah^,*  where  he  entered  a  hunter's 
Tillage  in  his  usual  scanty  attire.  The  people  flocked  round  him 
to  look  at  him. ;  and  when  they  enquired  who  he  was,  he  said  that 
he  vaa  the  rahat  Aidhapila,  and  that  he  was  so  called  because  he 
did  not  put  on  clothing  like  other  people,  his  shame  being  only  half 
bid,  and  not  entirely  covered.  The  people  of  this  country  are  at 
timet  tormented  by  a  kind  of  fly  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  se- 
nmau),  and  when  the  insects  are  very  numerous,  they  construct 
places  like  caves,  to  which  they  retire.  Aa  they  believed  the  words 
of  Ardhap&la,  they  made  him  one  of  these  places,  and  supported 
him.  There  was  a  maiden  in  the  village,  called  Ch^wi  ;  and  when 
the  mendicant  saw  her,  he  wished  to  possess  her,  and  &om  passion 
remained  without  food  many  days.  The  father  wondered  why  he 
did  not  come  to  receive  alms  as  usual,  and  thinking  that  he  must 
be  sick,  he  went  to  hb  retreat  to  enquire  what  was  the  matter, 
when  Ardbap41a  told  him  the  whole  truth.  The  father  consented 
that  he  should  come  and  live  at  his  house,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage ;  but  after  this  he  had  sometimes  to  work  for  the  father, 
then  to  fetch  fuel  and  water  for  the  mother,  and  after  that  to  pound 
lice  for  his  wife,  until  his  strength  was  nearly  gone.  A  son,  Bhad- 
daka,  was  bom  to  him,  bat  this  increased  his  difficulties,  as  his  wife 
now  did  nothing  but  nurse  the  child ;  and  though  he  did  all  that 
wu  required,  she  continually  abused  him.  Wearied  out,  he  told 
bis  wife  that  he  must  leave  her,  at  which  she  became  more  insulting, 
u  Bhe  thought  that  she  might  get  a  younger  husband  ;  and  when 
he  could  endure  her  abuse  no  longer,  be  left  her  as  he  had  said, 
and  going  to  Benares,  he  enquired  if  any  one  knew  Ananta-Jinayo. 
From  his  description  the  people  knew  that  he  meant  Budha,  and 
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directed  him  to  tbe  place  where  he  was.  Budha  foresaw  his  ap- 
proach, and  told  his  attendants  that  if  they  met  with  any  one  eo- 
quiring  for  Aiumta-Jinayo,  they  were  to  direct  him  to  himself.  On 
his  arrival  he  requested  permission  to  enter  the  priesthood,  saying 
that  though  he  was  old,  he  could  fulfil  the  duties  required.  Biul}ia 
then  admitted  him,  and  taught  him  the  discipline,  when  he  entered 
the  path  an&gaini,  and  after  his  death  was  bom  in  one  of  the 
brahma-16kas,  where  he  still  remains.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Budha  first  spoke  toTJpaks, 
he  arrived  at  Isipatana.  When  the  five  hermits  saw  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, they  said,  "  Sidhaitta  has  regained  his  strength  and  beanty; 
he  must  therefore  have  left  off  the  practice  of  austerities  ;  he  now 
comes  to  us,  as  he  is  unable  to  gain  the  Budhaship ;  as  he  is  of  a 
royal  family  it  is  right  that  we  should  give  him  a  seat,  but  we  will 
not  rise  at  his  approach,  nor  go  to  meet  him."  Budha  perceived 
their  thoughts,  and  as  the  11,S00  inferior  streams  fall  into  the  fire 
great  rivers,  so  the  kindness  that  extended  to  infinite  sakwalas  wis 
made  to  flow  towards  the  five  ascetics.  As  the  withered  leaf  in  the 
rapid  stream  cannot  remain  still  a  moment,  hut  is  conUnually  driveo 
hither  and  thither ;  so  the  ascetics,  overcame  by  the  force  of 
Budha's  kindness,  were  unable  to  remain  upon  their  seats,  and 
were  compelled  to  come  towards  him  and  worship.  They  aflet- 
wards  washed  his  feet,  and  enquired  familiarly  about  his  health; 
but  06tama  informed  them,  that  ihey  must  not  address  him  as  sn 
equal;  he  was  now  a  supreme  Budba.  On  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence, they  rejoiced.  In  the  place  where  the  former  Budhas  said 
bana,  the  earth  clove,  and  a  throne  arose,  to  which  06tama  as- 
cended, as  the  SUB  rises  over  Udayagiri.  The  evening  was  like  s 
lovely  female  ;  the  stars  were  pearls  upon  her  neck,  the  blue  clouds 
were  her  braided  hair,  and  the  expanse  was  her  flowing  tobe.  As 
I  crown,  she  had  the  biahma-lokas  ;  the  three  worlds  were  as  hei 
>ody ;  her  eyes  were  like  the  white  lotus,  kowmada ;  and  her 
'oice  was  like  the  humming  of  the  bee.  To  worship  Budha,  and 
isten  to  the  first  proclaiming  of  the  bana,  this  lovely  female  came. 
daha  Meru  leaped  with  joy ;  the  seven  circles  of  rocks  did  obei- 
ance  to  Budha ;  and  the  sakwala-gala  turned  many  times  round. 
rhe  various  beings  in  the  world  all  assembled,  that  they  might  re- 
eive  the  ambrosia  and  nectar  of  nirwana.     They  stood  in  circles, 

I  mere  outline  of  the  matter  in  the  ori- 
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the  room  that  they  occupied  being  more  and  more  compressed  as 
each  additional  company  arrived,  until  at  last  they  were  so  close 
that  a  hundred  thousand  d^was  had  no  more  space  than  the  point 
of  a  needled  All  the  dewa-lokas  and  brafama-lokas,  except  the 
aropa  worlds,  were  left  empty,  and  the  company  extended  from  thu 
ukwala  to  the  brahma-I6kaB.  Though  all  space  was  thus  filled, 
there  was  no  impediment  whatever  to  the  spreading  of  the  rays 
from  the  person  of  Budha.  The  sound  was  like  that  of  a  storm  ; 
bal  when  the  Sekras  blew  their  conches,  all  became  still  as  a  wave- 
lets sea~  Then  Budha  opened  his  mouth,  and  preached  the  Dham- 
Mk.peewatum-sutra  (Dhamma-chakka).  "  There  are  two  things," 
said  he,  "  that  must  be  avoided  by  him  who  seeks  to  become  a 
priest ;  evil  desire,  and  the  bodUy  austerities  that  are  practised  by 
the  (brahman)  ascetics."  The  dewaa  on  each  aide  thought  that  he 
looked  in  their  direction  when  he  spoke  ;  all  the  d^was  and  brahmas 
thought  that  he  addressed  himself  to  their  own  particular  16ka ;  by 
this  nieaos  the  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  upon  him,  and  all  hearts  were 
offered  to  him.  Although  the  stature  of  Maha  Brahma  is  so  great, 
he  did  not  see  the  top  of  Budha's  head,  nor  did  any  being  from 
thai  time  forth.  The  all-wise  saw  the  exact  disposition  of  every 
one  in  that  assembly,  and  knew  which  of  the  sixty-three  charitas 
each  one  cherished ;  and  he  could  say,  the  brahmas  think  thus,  and 
the  d^was  thus,  and  the  nagas  thus,  and  so  on  of  every  separate 
order.  Though  be  spoke  in  the  language  of  Magadha,  each  one 
thought  that  he  spoke  in  his  own  language ;  and  all  the  different 
species  of  animals,  both  great  and  small,  listened  to  him  under  the 
>ame  supposition.  The  oldest  of  the  five  ascetics,  Eondanya,  en- 
tered the  first  path,  as  did  also  an  asankya  of  dfewas  ;  an  asankya 
of  d^was  also  entered  the  second  path,  and  another  the  third  ;  and 
eighteen  kelas  of  brahmas  entered  the  fourth  path. 

8-  Fifty-four  Prineei  and  a  ihoutarui  Ftre-worahippen  become  the 
Ditciples  of  Budha. 

Whilst  Budha  remained  at  laipatana,  Yasa,  the  son  of  Sujata, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  all  delicacy,  one  night  went  secretly  to 
him,  was  received  with  afiection,  became  a  priest,  and  entered  the 
first  path.  The  father,  on  discovering  that  he  had  fled,  was  discon- 
solate ;  but  Budha  delivered  to  him  a  discourse,  by  which  he  bc- 
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ctune  a  rahat.  The  fifty-foor  cotripamons*  of  Yasa  went  to  tiic 
monaatery  to  induce  him  to  retam,  and  play  with  them  as  luoal ; 
but  when  thej  saw  him,  they  were  so  sliuck  with  his  manner  and 
appearance,  that  they  also  Tesalved  upon  becoming  prieata.  When 
tliey  went  to  Budha  they  were  admitted,  by  the  power  of  irdhi  te> 
ceived  the  pLrikara  requisites  of  the  prieathood,  and  became  nhatt. 
Budha  had  now  sixty  disciples  who  were  rahats,  and  he  comnumded 
them  to  go  by  different  ways,  and  proclaim  to  all  that  a  supreme 
Budha  had  appeared  in  the  world. 

When  the  disciples  had  departed  on  thetc  mission,  Budhaset  oat 
to  return  to  Uruwela,  and  by  the  way  remained  under  the  shade  of 
a  tree  where  four  ways  met.  At  that  time  there  were  thirty-two 
princes  in  Kosol,t  who  from  being  alike  in  beauty  and  disposition 
were  called  Bhaddawaggi.  They  received  from  the  king  a  pro- 
Tince,  which  they  ruled  conjointly.  Having  heard  (hat  there  wu 
a  very  pleasant  region  called  Eappasika,  they  went  to  see  it.  One 
of  them,  who  had  no  wife  like  the  rest,  was  accompanied  by  a 
courtezan,  but  she  stole  his  ornaments  and  absconded;  and  when 
the  princes  went  in  search  of  her,  they  came  to  the  place  where 
Budha  was  seated  under  the  tree,  from  whom  they  enquired  if  he 
had  seen  a  courtezan,  telling  him  what  had  happened.  Badha 
asked  them  whether  it  was  better  to  seek  others  or  to  seek  them- 
selves. As  the  princes  knew  his  meaning,  they  said  it  was  better 
for  each  one  to  seek  for  himself.  Then  Budha,  seeing  that  they 
were  willing  thus  to  act,  delivered  to  them  an  appropriate  disconrte, 
and  the  thirty-two  princes  became  rahats ;  after  which  he  sent  them 
different  ways  to  proclaim  that  the  three  gems  had  appeared. 
There  were  now  ninety-two  persons  who  had  become  rahats. 

In  the  Uruwela  forest,  to  which  Budha  repaired,  near  the  river 
Niltarfi,  three  brothers  resided  of  the  same  name,  Uruwel  E4syapa, 
Qay&  K&syapa,  and  Nadi  K&syapa,  who  gave  out  that  they  were 


thev  found  in  the  forest ;  and  it  was  by  the  merit  then  obtained  that  ihey 
low  enabled  to  become  rahata. 

loBol,  or  K6Bala,  U  the  country  nlons  the  bank  of  the  Sarayu,  fbnning 
if  the  modem  province  of  Oude.  It  was  the  priadne  kingdom  of  Ibe 
race.  In  the  time  of  G6tama  Budha,  the  pnndpal  city  waa  SemL 
s  ninth  century  the  autboritj  of  the  king  of  Edaala  extended  into 
irana,  aa  appears  fi^m  inecnptioni  yet  extant.  There  are  aennl 
IB  mentioned  by  Sanscrit  authon,  in  different  direcliona.  Ptolemy  hu 
.takuaaala  in  the  aouth  of  India,  probably  one  of  the  E6«aUi  (a  the 
la. — Wilaon'a  Viahnu  Purtna. 
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rahata,  and  thas  deceived  many  people,  whilst  they  lived  in  great 
plenty  and  apleodonr.  The  oldest  brotiier  hod  500  disciples,  the 
second  300,  and  the  next  200;  a  thousand  in  alL  As  Budha 
wished  (o  bring  them  all  into  the  pat^,  he  went  to  the  reudence 
or  Uniwel,  and  requested  pennissioa  to  remain  that  night  in  the 
fire-hall,  or  temple.  Uiuwel  replied  that  he  lumself  had  no  ob- 
jection, but  that  in  the  hall  there  was  an  immense  nay4,  the  poison 
of  which  was  most  subtle ;  it  did  not  hurt  bim  or  his  brothers  be- 
cause they  were  rahats ;  but  as  G6taroa  was  not  a  rahat,  though  his 
person  was  so  beautiful,  it  would  be  dangerous  foi  him  to  enter  the 
ball.  Budho,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  what  was  said,  again  requested 
.  pennission  to  remain  in  the  fire-hall.  Uruwel  replied,  "  It  is  no 
matter  to  nne  whether  yon  lemun  in  the  fire-hall  oi  not ;  bat  re- 
member the  hXal  serpent."  As  Budha  could  not  ask  him  again, 
lest  his  head  should  be  cloven,  he  fearlessly  entered  the  hall,  that 
he  might  repose  there  for  the  night  The  nayi  came  forth,  and 
ssked  in  anger,  *'  Who  is  this  that  has  entered  my  mansion,  as  if  it 
veie  bit  own  ?"  at  the  same  time  sending  forth  a  poisonous  blast. 
Budha  reflected,  "  Were  I  to  send  forth  a  blast,  it  would  bum  up 
the  universe,  as  though  it  were  only  a  cobweb ;  nevertheless,  I 
must  try  to  bring  down  this  serpent's  pride."  Accordingly,  he  sent 
forth  a  fiery  vapour,  as  from  a  burning  wisp  of  straw,  but  it  would 
not  hurt  an  ant  or  a  fly ;  and  when  it  approached  the  nay^,  he  felt 
the  pain  of  sorrow,  but  the  flesh  of  his  body  received  no  injury. 
The  nayfi  sent  forth  a  flame  to  destroy  Budha;  but  he  made  a 
flame  seven  times  more  powerful,  and  subdued  the  nayi.  The 
light  was  perceived  by  Uruwel,  and  he  stud  that  Odtama  must  have 
perished  from  not  attending  to  his  advice.  When  Budha  had  over- 
come  the  nay4,  he  put  it  in  his  alms-bowl,  after  extracting  its 
pcHSOD.  The  next  morning  he  called  Uruwel,  and  told  him  to  look 
at  the  nay&  about  which  they  bad  boasted  so  much  the  day  pre- 
Tiaus;  and  when  he  saw  it  in  the  alms-bowl,  its  attention  was 
directed  towards  Budha,  as  if  ashamed.  The  brothers  said  that  he 
night  subdue  the  nayi,  but  that  still  he  was  not  a  rahat. 

At  another  time,  Budha  was  not  far  fhim  the  residence  of 
Dniwel,  when  the  four  guardian  dewas  came  and  kept  watch 
around  bim ;  and  he,  like  a  golden  d&goba  surrounded  by  lamps, 
said  bana  to  them.  The  next  morning  Uruwel  asked  him  the 
meaning  of  the  bright  shining  at  the  four  quarters  when  he  said 
bana,  and  was  informed  it  was  the  four  guardian  d^was,  who  had 
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come  to  listca.  But  the  brothers  were  not  yet  convisced  that  he 
was  a.  rahat  equal  to  themselves,  though  Sekra  and  Maha  Brahnu 
came  to  do  him  homage,  and  hear  bana.  One  day  great  mullitudei 
came  from  Anga  and  Magadha,  wUK  offerings  foi  Uruwel,  who 
thought  if  the  people  were  to  see  Budha,  they  would  liken  lum  tnd 
his  brotheta  to  monkeys,  and  therefore  wished  that  he  -  wotdd  iwt 
come  in  their  direction  that  day-  Budha  knew  hb  thau^ts,  and 
as  he  was  desirous  to  bring  biin  into  the  right  way,  fae  went  to  re- 
ceive a  repast  In  Uturukuru,  and  drank  water  from  the  Anolatta 
lake,  returning  on  the  third  day.  Uruwel  then  invited  him  to  p*y 
him  a  yisit,  as  he  said  that  he  had  just  received  a  great  number  of 
offerings,  and  enquired  where  be  bad  been  the  two  previous  dayi, 
Budha  replied,  "  I  know  the  thoughts  of  all,  from  the  lowest  being 
to  Maha  Brahma  ;  what  has  passed  through  your  mind  is  open  to 
me  ;  you  may  deceive  others,  but  me  you  caunot  deceive."  Abont 
the  aame  period,  Budha  received  the  offering  of  a  robe,  and  when 
he  reflected  where  it  should  be  washed,  Sekra  instantly  caused  a 
pool  of  water  to  appear,  with  two  stones,  one  for  the  robe  to  be 
beaten  against,  and  the  other  for  it  to  be  dried  upon  ;  and  when  tfae 
sage  descended  into  the  water,  a  d6wa  brought  the  branch  of  a 
tree  upon  which  he  laid  hold.  Thus  assisted,  he  washed  the  robe ; 
and  the  assistance  he  had  received  was  known  to  Uruwel.  Oa 
another  occasion,  he  was  invited  by  Uruwel  to  eat  rice  with  him. 
Budha  told  him  to  go,  and  he  would  follow.  In  the  interval  he 
went  to  the  forest  of  Himala,  plucked  a  leaf  from  the  jambo  tree 
that  is  100  yojanss  high,  and  arrived  at  the  residence  beftKC 
Uruwel.  The  fire- worshipper  enquired  how  it  was  that  he  had 
arrived  first,  when  Budha  told  him  where  he  had  been  in  the  mean 
lime ;  but  said  that  this  was  nothing,  as  in  the  same  period  he 
could  have  gone  round  the  sakwala  gala  a.  hundred  thousand  times. 
Another  day  Budha  fetched  two  flowers,  one  from  the  forest  of 
Htm&la,  and  the  other  from  the  garden  of  Sekra,  and  showed  them 
to  Uruwel;  but  he  said  that  though  he  could  not,  like  06tama,  go 
useless  journeys,  he  knew  a  road  that  Ootama  did  not  know,  die 
road  to  nirwfina  ;  and  after  all  that  he  had  seen,  he  would  not  con- 
fess the  superiority  of  Budha. 

One  day  Uruwel  went  with  his  500  disciples  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  a  fire  offering,  and  all  at  the  same  instant  attempted  te 
cleave  the  wood  that  was  required ;  but  Budha  caused  the  wood 
not  to  cleave.     The  axes  of  some  seemed  like  lead,  and  others  like 
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pitch ;  and  Eome  lifted  up  their  axes  nnd  were  unable  to  bring  tbem 
down  again.  They  concluded  that  it  was  the  work  of  Budba. 
Then  the  sage  looked  in  the  face  of  Uruwel,  and  ordained  that  the 
wood  should  cleave;  and  before  the  axes  could  be  brought  down, 
the  wood  clove  of  its  own  accord.  The  jotis  at  another  time  in- 
tended to  make  an  offering,  but  Budha  would  not  allow  the  fire  to 
born  though  the  smoke  continued ;  and  when  they  perspired  with 
feiir,  he  asked  them  if  they  wished  the  fire  to  hum,  upon  which  the 
fire  at  once  humt  brightly  without  their  interference.  When  they 
wanted  to  pot  out  the  fire  they  could  not ;  they  brought  water,  but 
it  acted  like  oil,  and  made  it  blaze  more  fiercely.  Budba  after- 
wards extinguished  it  in  a  moment.  At  another  time,  after  the 
j&tii  had  bathed,  they  were  seized  with  a  cold  shivering ;  but  Budha 
caused  a  fire  to  approach  each  of  them,  by  which  they  were  warmed. 
i^in,  out  of  the  usual  seacon  there  was  a  great  rain  ;  the  waters 
oTeifiowed  ;  but  when  they  approached  Budha,  they  gathered  round 
him  like  a  silver  wall.  Uruwel  went  in  a  boat,  thinking  to  rescue 
htm;  hut  found  him  in  the  manner  described.  Budha  reflected, 
th&t  from  the  time  of  the  subduing  of  the  nay^  he  had  performed 
M16  wonders  ;  but  that  still  the  scepticism  of  the  Are- worshippers 
continued.  He  then  said  bana,  and  at  once  Uruwel  was  overcome ; 
he  confessed  that  Ootatna  was  Budha,  and  entered  the  path  sowin. 
The  diociples  of  Uruwel,  and  his  two  brothers,  with  their  disciples, 
followed  his  example.  Then  Budha  went  to  the  rock  04ya,  at  the 
head  of  the  O&ya  river,  and  delivered  the  discourse  called  Aditta- 
pariya.«utra,  by  which  the  thousand  priests  became  labats. 

9.  Bimatara,  king  of  Rajagaha,  btcomet  a  DiicipU  of  Budha. 
To  fulfil  the  promise  that  he  had  given  to  Bimsara,  Budha  went 
to  the  forest  of  Yashti,  twelve  miles  irom  Rcgagaha,  where  ho  re. 
mained  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  The  king  was  informed  of  his  arrival 
by  a  forester,  and  with  a  retinue  of  120,000  nobles,  went  to  visit 
him.  When  the  nobles  saw  Uruwel,  who  was  as  famous  among 
them  as  the  banner  of  the  city,  they  knew  not  whether  be  or  Budha 
was  the  superior,  but  Gotama  looked  in  his  face,  and  asked  why  he 
had  forsaken  the  fire- worshippers  ;  in  answer  to  which,  he  rose  into 
the  air,  by  the  power  of  dhy ^na,  did  reverence  to  Budha,  and  after 
performing  many  wonders,  declared  to  the  nobles  that  Budha  was 
like  the  sun  whilst  he  was  like  the  fire-fiy,  by  many  other  compa- 
risons setting  forth  his  own  inferiority.     Then  the  ruler  of  the 
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world  repeated  the  first  jitaka,  called  Mah&n4rada-k^yapa.  It 
was  to  this  effect : — There  wae  &  king  in  Mi3raln,*  called  Ang&ti, 
who  had  a  daughter,  Bueha.  At  first  he  lived  correctly,  but  one 
day  he  heard  some  false  teachers ;  who  declared  that  there  is  no 
future  world,  and  that  the  whole  man  at  death  is  resolved  into  tlie 
four  elements,  the  aqueous  particles  returning  to  water,  the  fieiy 
particles  to  fire,  and  so  forth  ;  after  which  he  thought  it  was  better 
to  enjoy  the  present  moment;  and  he  therefore  became  cmel,  and 
ceased  to  give  alms.  The  daughter,  who  was  able  to  see  the  events 
of  the  fourteen  preceding  births,  went  te  the  king  ;  and  when  be 
asked  if  all  things  were  provided  for  her  that  she  required,  she 
said,  "  Yea ; "  and  then  requested  the  king  to  give  her  a  thousand 
masurans,  as  the  next  day  was  a  festival,  and  she  wished  lo  make 
an  offering.  But  the  king  replied  that  as  there  is  no  future  world, 
no  reward  of  merit,  it  was  better  to  enjoy  herself  in  the  preient 
life.  Ruchi  then  related  what  bad  occurred  to  her  in  former  birthi, 
and  the  reason  why  she  was  now  only  a  woman.  Fourteen  tnrths 
previously  she  was  a  nobleman,  but  an  adulterer.  In  the  neit 
birth  she  was  again  a  noble,  through  the  power  of  previous  merit, 
and  gave  much  alms.  But  when  she  died,  she  had  to  leave  (lie 
merit  thus  acquired,  like  a  mine  of  wealth  hidden  in  the  ground, 
and  for  her  previous  demerit  she  was  bom  in  the  Rowra  hell,  where 
she  remuned  2880  kotis  of  years.  She  was  next  bom  as  a  vigor- 
ous  ram  in  the  country  called  Bhennuka ;  so  powerful,  thai  the 
shepherds  taking  it  by  the  four  feet,  threw  it  on  the  ground,  and 
deprived  it  of  its  virility ;  which  was  the  punishment  of  her  former 
deeds.  Again,  she  was  a  monkey  and  a  draught  bullock,  in  both 
of  which  births  she  had  to  suffer  the  same  punishment ;  and  nu 
then  bora  among  savages,  and  was  neither  a  male  nor  female. 
After  this  she  was  the  d4w!  of  Sekra ;  then  the  wife  of  a  libertine ; 
and  last  of  all  the  daughter  of  the  king.  When  she  had  related 
these  things,  the  king  smiled,  bat  thought  it  was  not  right  that  the 
old  should  be  taught  by  the  young;  and  so  he  continued  to  be  a 
sceptic.  Then  Rucha  appealed  to  the  d^was  to  render  her  asnit- 
ance,  and  by  the  power  of  the  satcha-kiriya  charm,  relating  the 
merit  she  had  acquired  in  previous  states  of  existence,  summoned 
them  to  come  to  her  aid  irom  the  other  world.     At  this  time  B6- 

•  Mijulu,  or  Hithila,  is  the  modem  TirhuL  The  K&m&yens  pl*<!n  * 
prince  named  Mithi  between  Nimi  and  Janaka,  whence  come«  the  nuM 
Mithila.— Wilson's  Yishnu  Purina. 
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dhisftt  w&B  Maha  Brahma,  and  in  answer  to  the  charm  he  assumed 
the  form  of  an  ascetic  and  came  to  the  city,  illumining  the  vhole 
[JaK  with  his  brightness.  The  king  asked  him  whence  he  came, 
ud  when  the  ascetic  said  that  he  had  come  from  the  other  world, 
te  BDiiled,  and  said,  "  Well,  if  you  have  come  from  the  other 
irorld,  lend  me  a  hundred  masurans,  and  when  I  go  to  that  world  I 
will  give  you  a  thousand.''  Bodhisat  replied,  "  When  any  one 
lends  money,  it  must  be  to  the  rich,  and  he  will  receive  hia  own 
igain  with  interest ;  hut  if  he  lends  to  the  poor,  he  will,  from  pity, 
lUov  him  to  keep  the  whole,  and  thus  lose  it ;  I  cannot,  therefore, 
lend  yoD  a  hundred  masuians,  because  you  are  poor  and  destitute." 
The  king  said,  "  You  utter  an  untnith ;  does  not  this  city,  100 
milea  in  size,  belong  to  me  i"  Bodhisat  replied,  "  When  you  die 
jon  cannot  fake  it  with  you  to  hell,  as  you  will  there  be  in  unapeak- 
able  misery;  you  will  be  without  raiment,  and  without  food  ;  you 
mil  not  have  a  single  masuran  ;  how  then  could  you  pay  me  the 
debt?"  Ashe  thus  set  forth  the  misery  of  hell,  the  king  trembled 
u  if  he  already  felt  it,  became  alarmed,  and  renounced  his  seep- 
ticdam.  "  That  king,"  proceeded  Budfaa,  "  is  now  Uruwel."  At  the 
end  of  this  discourse,  Bimsara  and  eleven  nahutas  of  nobles  en- 
tered the  path  sow4n  ;  a  nahuta  of  the  common  people  took  refuge 
is  the  three  gems;  and  as  there  are  10,000  in  a  nahuta,  120,000 
penons  were  on  this  day  released  from  the  repetition  of  existence. 
At  niteen  years  of  age  Bimsara  was  crowned  ;  he  bad  now,  on  be- 
comuig  an  up48aka,  attained  his  twenty-ninth  year ;  he  rendered 
unstance  to  Budha  during  thirty-six  years  ;  and  in  his  sixty-liftli 
fear  attained  niiwina. 

When  Bimsara  returned  to  Rajagaha,  it  was  reported  among  the 
people  that  the  king  had  heard  bana,  and  entered  the  path  of  nir- 
wana.  They  enquired  among  each  other,  "  What  is  this  bana  ? 
what  kind  of  a  person  is  Budha  ?  what  can  this  nirw4na  mean  ? " 
As  they  could  receive  no  satisfactory  answer,  they  went  to  see  for 
(hemseWes;  and  the  whole  of  the  road  from  the  city  to  the  wib4ra 
was  crowded  with  people,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  The  garden 
also  soon  became  filled,  so  that  there  was  not  room  for  a  single 
priest  to  move  about,  nor  could  Bndha  or  the  priests  eat  their  food. 
This  was  perceived  fay  Sekra,  who  assumed  a  most  beautiful  form, 
■ad  by  his  divine  power  cleared  a  space  around  Budha,  after  which 
he  repeated  bis  praises  in  hymns.  When  the  people  saw  Sekra, 
they  said,  "  Was  ever  so  beautiful  a  person  before  seen  ?  what 
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princess  can  it  be  ?"  But  the  d^wa  aaid  that  he  was  only  BudW« 
seTvant.  Then  Q6tania  went  in  the  space  cleared  by  Sekia  to  the 
city,  along  with  a  thousand  disciples.  The  king  gave  alms  to  the 
priests,  but  sud,  "  I  cannot  live  unless  I  am  near  the  three  gems ; 
whether  it  be  at  a  proper  hour  or  not,  I  must  letnain  near  Budli&; 
this  wihira  of  Jet4waua  is  distant ;  but  my  own  garden  of  Welu- 
wana  is  near ;  it  is  convenient  for  me  to  go  and  come  ;  I  will  there- 
fore present  it  to  Budha."  It  was  called  Kalandaka-niwipa,  or  an 
offering  made  to  the  squirrels  :  on  this  account.  There  was  m  a 
former  age  a  king,  who  was  accustomed  to  go  to  this  place  for 
amusement.  One  day  he  became  intoxicated,  and  fell  asleep; 
when  a  nay&,  angry  at  the  smell  of  liquor,  approached  to  bite  lum. 
The  d^wa  of  a  tree,  who  saw  his  danger,  reflected  that  if  the  king 
died,  the  garden  would  be  suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  and  he  would  loae 
bis  pleasant  residence.  He  therefore  assumed  the  form  of  a 
squirrel,  and  gOing  to  the  king,  gently  made  a  noise  near  his  ear, 
by  which  he  awoke,  and  saw  the  danger  in  which  he  had  beoi 
placed,  and  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  saved.  Out  of  grati- 
tude, he  proclaimed,  by  beat  of  drum,  that  no  one  in  his  dominions 
should  kill  a  Bquirrel  upon  pain  of  death  and  the  destruction  of  his 
race  ;  and  he  commanded  that  the  squirreU  in  this  garden  should 
be  regularly  supplied  with  food.  This  was  the  reason  why  it  was 
called  Kalandaka-niw&pa.  When  Bimaara  presented  the  garden, 
the  earth  trembled.  It  also  bembled  when  the  garden  called  An- 
bitaka  was  given  by  Chittra,  a  rich  citizen  of  Macchik^-sanda,  to 
the  priest  Sadharmma ;  and  when  the  Maha  Mewuni  garden,  in 
Ceylon,  was  presented.  But  the  earth  trembled  at  tiie  presenting 
of  no  other  residence.  As  a  token  of  the  giving  over  of  llie 
garden,  the  king  poured  water  upon  the  hands  of  Budha ;  and  ftoat 
this  time  it  became  one  of  the  principal  residences  of  tlie  sage.* 

When  Budha  entered  upon  the  possession  of  the  wih^ia,  84,000 
pr^tas,  that  had  not  eaten  anything  during  three  whole  budhantans, 
came  and  saw  the  sage,  and  obt^ned  rice  and  water.  This  was 
their  history  : — In  the  time  of  Pussa  Budha,  they  lived  near  his  re- 
sidence as  cooks.  When  their  master  told  them  to  prepare  offerings 
of  food  for  Budha,  they  began  first  to  taste  a  little  of  it  themselves, 
and  then  to  give  it  to  their  children,  (thus  desecrating  the  sacred 
food).     For  this  they  were  bom  in  bell  during  ninoty-one  kalpas, 
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and  afterwards  became  pittas.  In  the  time  of  Kakiuonda  Bodba, 
they  came  to  him  and  said  that  they  had  not  tasted  a  morsel  of  food 
or  a  drop  of  water  from  the  hegimting  of  the  kalpa,  at  the  same 
time  praying  that  he  would  release  them.  Budha  felt  pity  for  them, 
though  he  was  not  able  to  assist  them  ;  but  he  reflected  that  if  he 
Rvealed  their  real  condition,  it  would  only  be  adding  fire  to  fire  ;  and 
he  therefore  said  that  at  a  future  time  Kon^gamana  Budha  would  be 
boni,  to  whom  they  must  apply.  But  K6nftgamana,  on  his  appear- 
ance in  the  world,  said  that  they  must  apply  to  K^yapa  Budha  ; 
»nd  when  he  appeal^,  they  were  directed  to  Q6taraa,  who  would 
enable  them  to  receive  food.  On  hearing  this  they  became  joyful ; 
it  Kerned  to  them  as  if  they  would  be  released  on  the  morrow  ;  and 
bom  this  time  they  looked  out  for  his  appearance,  as  the  husband- 
nun  looks  out  for  the  rain-cloud.  At  midnight  they  now  appeared 
to  Bimaata,  and  informed  him  what  they  had  endured.  The  next 
day  the  king  made  known  to  Budha  what  he  had  seen,  who  told 
Mm  tliat  they  would  on  that  day  receive  food.  They  again  ap- 
peared to  the  king,  all  naked,  and  when  he  informed  Budha,  the 
age  told  him  that  they  could  only  receive  snch  things  as  were 
offered  in  alma  to  the  priests.  Bimsara  therefore  made  an  offering 
of  robes,  and  the  nest  night  they  appeared  to  him  in  garments 
ipleodid  as  those  of  the  d^was.  Budha  delivered  to  them  the 
'Hrokudha-Bfitra,  after  which  they  were  released  from  the  pr^ta 
birth,  and  entered  the  path  to  mrw4na. 

10.  7^0  iwo  principal  Ditciples  of  Budha,  Seriyvt  and  MugaUm. 
There  were  two  brahman  villages,  E61ita  and  Upatissa,  not  far 
from  Rajagaha,  in  which  two  families  resided  who  had  been  upon 
tetma  of  intimacy  during  seven  generations  ;  and  now  each  of  these 
luoilieg  had  a  prince,  called  by  the  same  names  as  their  village, 
Kolita  and  Upatissa.  The  former  had  a  retinue  of  600  chariots, 
and  the  latter  of  flOO  golden  palanquins.  They  were  equally 
derer ;  they  sought  the  same  amusements ;  what  the  one  did  the 
other  did ;  and  thus  they  were  intimately  united.  But  they  thought 
that  there  could  he  no  release  from  birtb  whilst  they  pursued  their 
pleasures,  and  that  therefore  it  behoved  them  to  discontinue  their 
paisaits,  and  seek  nirwana.  The  quesUon  then  arose,  as  to  what 
place  they  should  go.  There  was  at  this  time  in  Rajagafaa  a  famous 
par)bi4jika  called  Sanga.  To  him  they  went,  and  they  remained 
with  him  some  time ;  but  he  was  unable  to  show  them  the  paths. 
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After  this  the;  went  through  all  Jambudwipa,  aaking  queatioDS  in 
every  place,  but  no  one  was  able  to  answer  them.  In  this  way 
they  went  through  the  63,000  kingdoniB,  and  then  returned  to 
Bajagaha.  It  was  agreed  that  if  one  found  a.  competent  teacher, 
he  was  to  tell  the  other.  The  residence  of  Gotama  Budha  nu 
now  at  Weluwana.  When  the  priest  Assaji  had  proclumed 
through  all  Jambudwipa  that  a  Budha  had  appeared,  he  returned 
to  Bajagaha,  and  the  next  day  went  with  his  bowl  to  receive  alms. 
In  passing  from  place  to  place,  he  was  seen  by  Upatissa,  who 
greatly  admired  hia  appearance,  and  invited  him  to  go  and  partake 
of  food.  Whilst  they  were  together,  Upatissa  said,  "  From  what 
I  have  seen  of  your  deportment,  I  infer  that  you  are  acquunted 
with  the  path  tonirw4na  ;  tell  me,  who  was  your  teacher?"  When 
the  priest  said  that  it  was  Budha,  he  enquired  what  were  his  doc- 
trines ;  but  the  priest,  under  the  supposition  that  the  paribrijklis 
was  opposed  to  Budha,  replied,  "  I  am  only  a  young  disciple ;  the 
dharmma  is  deep  ;  bow,  then,  can  I  tell  you?"  Then  Upatissa  in- 
formed him  that  he  need  not  give  himself  much  trouble  ;  if  he  only 
gave  him  a  little  information  upon  the  subject,  he  could  draw  bom 
it  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  inferences.  The  priest,  in  reply,  re- 
peated the  following  gat4  : — 

Y6  dhamma  hftnppabhawi, 
T£san  h^un  Tathiigat6, 
Aha  y^san  cha  70  nir6dh6, 
Ewan  wadi  Uahs  Samano.* 

■  Hiia  stanza,  and  another  that  will  afterwards  be  introduced,  be^mun; 
"Subba  p&paiui,"  has  been  found  on  a  slab  taken  Eram  the  d&|»ba  at  Saniith, 
near  Benares,  as  well  as  upon  an  image  of  Budha  found  at  Tirhul,  and  uptKi 
monuments  yet  existing  in  other  parts  of  India.  It  also  appears  at  the  be- 
nnning  and  end  of  many  of  the  sections  of  the  sacred  books  written  apon 
Uio  continent.  It  is  thus  translated  br  Dr.  Mill :— "  This  is  the  gcncr>ciTe 
source  of  the  cause  of  meritorious  duties.  For  the  cause  of  these  hath  Ts- 
thfigata  declared.  But  as  to  what  is  the  opposing  principle  of  these,  tint 
likewise  doth  the  Moha  SraJnana  declare."  By  Csoma  Koriiai  it  is  thus  loi- 
dered  from  the  Tibetan  :— 

"  Wlut«v«  manl  lor  human]  utiapi  uIh  rrom  •ome  ematt, 
Th«  csuM  of  ISem  hath  Iwni  declued  by  Tithigst*; 

After  which  is  inserted  the  stanza  tmnslated,  "No  vice  is  to  be  committed," 
&c.— Journal  As.  Soc.  No.  39,  March,  1S3S.  Hi.  Hodgson  says,  that  Ihi* 
confessio  fldei  can  be  repeated  by  almost  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  d 
the  Bauddha  faith,  at  Kathmandu.  His  translation  of  the  formula,  with  the 
help  of  the  commentators,  is  as  follows : — "  The  cause,  or  causes,  of  M  seo- 
tient  existence  in  the  versatile  world,  the  Tathbgata  bath  explained.  The 
great  Sramana  hath  likewise  explained  (he  cause,  or  causes,  of  the  cessation 
of  all  such  existence."— lb.  No.  40,  April,  1835. 
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"  AU  things  proceed  from  some  cause  ;  this  cause  lias  been  de- 
clared by  the  Tathagata  ;  all  things  will  cease  to  exist :  this  is  that 
«hic)i  is  declared  by  the  Maha  Sramana  (Budha)."  When  the 
first  two  lines  oF  this  stanza  were  repeated  by  Assaji,  the  paribra- 
jika  embraced  the  doctrine,  and  entered  the  path  sowan ;  and  when 
(he  fourth  line  was  concluded,  he  said,  "  I  believe  in  thee  ;  I  be- 
lieye  in  Budha;  where  is  he?"  On  being  informed,  he  went  to 
KoUta,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  found  the  path  to  nirwana  ; 
and  as  he  repeated  the  same  stanza,  his  companion  also  entered 
aowan,  when  he  arriTed  near  the  end.  The  two  friends  then  went 
to  inform  Sanga  of  what  had  occurred,  and  asked  him  to  accom- 
pony  them  to  the  residence  of  Budha  ;  but  be  said  that  it  was  not 
possible,  as  all  Jambudwipa  was  filled  with  bis  fame,  and  be  could 
Dot  become  the  attendant  of  another.  The  500  disciples  of  Sanga, 
howeTer,  resolved  to  accompany  them  ;  but  when  they  saw  that  he 
became  so  sorrowful  on  this  account  as  to  vomit  blood,  250  of  them 
returned  to  him  in  consequence,  and  the  rest  went  with  the  two 
companions.  At  the  time  tfaey  approached  Budha,  he  was  saying 
bana,  and  as  he  perceived  their  intention,  he  declared  to  those  near 
him  that  the  two  individuals  who  were  approaching  would  become 
his  principal  disciples,*  After  they  had  reverently  worshipped 
bim,  they  asked  if  they  might  be  pennitted  to  receive  the  benefit 
oF  his  teaching.  Budha  replied  by  saying,  "  Come  priests  ;  in 
order  to  be  released  entirely  from  sorrow,  embrace  the  brahma  cha- 
rija  ordinance ;  and  I  will  declare  to  you  the  excellent  dharmma." 
At  its  conclusion  they  all  received  the  requisites  of  the  priesthood 
by  the  power  of  irdhi,  and  had  the  appearance  of  persons  who  had 
been  in  the  priesthood  a  hundred  years.  Budha  then  said  bana, 
and  the  250  disciples  of  Sanga  became  rahats.  From  this  time, 
Koliia  was  called  Mugalan  ;t  and  Upatissa,  Seriyut. 

Seven  days  after  this  event,  Mugalan  went  to  Kallawila.  in  Ma- 
gadha,  where  he  heard  Budha  explain  the  four  dhatus,  or  elements ; 
and  he  at  once  entered  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  paths,  and  re- 
ceived the  wisdom  necessary  to  an  agra-sr4waka.     Fifteen  days 

*  Agasaw,  or  BgTB<BT&wBka,  from  agra,  chief,  and  sr&waka,  a  disciple, 
literally,  one  who  hears.  The  disciples  who  receive  this  office  must  have 
prvtiaed  the  paramitbs  durins  one  asankya-kap-lakaha.  They  are  never 
aom  of  any  other  caste  than  the  royal  or  the  brahman.  The  two  SETa-srlL- 
vik&wBi,  or  principal  female  disciples  of  06tama,  were  Sh^a  and  Uppsla- 
vsmna. 

t  Csoma  Korijii  says,  that  Kolita,  or  "  the  lap-bom,"  was  also  called  Mon- 
Kalyana,  because  he  was  one  of  the  Mongol  family  or  race. 
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afUr,  Seiiyut  heard  Budha  deliver  the  Wedana-pftrigtahaiia  di»- 
couTBe,  to  hia  nephew,  Dighanaka,  a  paribriyika,  in  the  cave  called 
H^rukala,  near  Bajagaha,  at  which  time  he  acquired  the  same  pri- 
vileges as  Mugalan.  In  the  followii^  night,  all  the  ptiestt  atsem- 
hled  bother,  and  about  this  assembly*  there  are  foui  things  that 
aie  to  be  remarked.  I.  It  was  held  in  the  night  of  the  Ml  moon. 
2.  All  the  priests  assembled  without  invitation,  3.  All  who  were 
present  had  received  ordination  by  the  power  of  irdhi.  4,  They 
were  all  lahats.     Budha  repeated  to  them  the  following  gita  :— 

Sabba  p6paasa  akaranan ; 

Kusalassa  apasampada ; 

Sa  chitla  paiiy6clapaiian  i 

Etan  BudbliiiuB&Biuian.t 
"  This  is  the  advice  of  the  Budbas ;  avoid  all  demerit ;  obtain  all 
merit;  cleanse  the  mind  from  all  evil  desire."  This  constitala 
the  discourse  called  Pritimoksha.  In  the  time  of  Anomadaoi 
Budha,  one  hundred  thousand  asankya-kalpas  previous  to  the  pre- 
sent age,  one  ot  the  agra-sriwakas  was  an  ascedc,  and  the  other 
was  hia  friend.  They  both  gave  great  g^fts  to  Anomadassi,  sad 
wished  that  they  might  become  the  principal  disciples  of  a  Budha. 
From  that  time  they  were  always  bom  together,  either  in  the  deva- 
lokas  or  the  world  of  men,  like  the  two  wheels  of  a  chariot,  and  in 
their  various  births  were  associated  with  Bodhisat,  to  whom  they 
rendered  assistance.t  At  this  time  G6tama  Budha  had  received, 
in  different  ways,  250,344  offerings. 

11.  Budha  vititt  KapSawattu,  hi*  native  Gly. 
During  the  residence  of  Budha  at  W6Iuwana,  his  father  Sndho- 
dana,  who  had  heard  of  his  attainment  of  the  Budhaship,  sent  to 
him  a  noble,  with  a  thousand  attendants,  who  delivered  this  mes- 
sage in  the  king's  name  : — "  It  is  my  wish  to  see  you ;  therefote 
come  to  me;  others  have  the  benefit  of  the  dharmma;  but  not 
your  father  or  your  other  relatives  ;  it  is  now  seven  years  since  we 


*  This  was  Cho  only  convocation  ever  held  by  Budha ;  12S0  rahsta  irare 
present. 

t  ThiBfltaniaia  thus  translated  by  Csoma  Eorosi:-- 
"  No  -rtce  It  to  bo  commilled: 
Every  virtue  muittuperfoellypTKliMd: 
The  mind  iDDit  be  brought  under  entire  lubjectlon ; 
Tbie  li  (he  caininAndiiienI  at  Budhs." 
I  About  twonty  exunples  axe  given ;  but  it  is  stated  that  they  wcic  tluti 
bum  many  thotiBands  of  k6tis  of  times. 
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UT  70D."  The  noble  arrived  at  the  wih&ra  at  the  time  that  Budha 
was  sajing  bana,  and  with  hia  attendants  he  went  to  the  outer  circle 
to  listen ;  but  they  all  became  rahats,  and  remained  at  the  wihira, 
without  deliveriDg  their  message.  As  they  did  not  return,  the 
king  again  sent  a  similar  embaaaage,  and  after  tJiat  seven  more,  but 
the  consequence  was  the  same  ;  they  all  became  rahats.  The  king 
thought  that  as  none  of  them  returned  they  had  no  affection  for 
him,  so  he  looked  around  for  another  messenger,  one  who  would 
be  more  obedient  to  his  commands ;  and  when  he  saw  the  noble 
Eoluda,  who  IB  also  called  Udayi,  a  man  trustworthy,  bom  on  the 
same  day  as  Budha,  and  who  bad  been  his  playfellow  from  his  in- 
fancy, he  called  him,  and  said : — "  Kine  times  I  have  sent  nine 
nobles,  accompanied  by  9000  attendants ;  but  none  of  all  these 
hare  Tctumed ;  I  wish  to  see  my  son  before  my  death,  as  I  cannot 
see  him  after ;  go  to  him,  and  request  him  to  come  and  see  me." 
The  noble  said  that  he  would  send  him  an  account  of  his  son,  if  he 
would  allow  him  to  embrace  the  priesthood ;  and  the  king  gave 
him  permission  to  do  anything  he  liked,  if  he  only  succeeded  in 
prevailing  upon  his  son  to  visit  him.  This  noble  also,  an  his  ar- 
rival at  Bajagaha,  beard  bana,  and  became  a  rahat.  Seven  or  eight 
days  afterwards,  the  season  of  spring,  wesanta,  commenced ;  the 
ground  was  covered  with  grass,  and  the  trees  of  the  forest  with 
floirers.  Kaluda  thought  that  this  would  be  a  favourable  time  in 
wbich  for  him  to  intercede  with  Budha  to  visit  his  royal  parent. 
He  therefore  went  to  him,  and  began  to  estel  the  beauties  of  the 
road  between  Bajagaha  and  Kapilawastu.  Budha  asked  hitn  why 
he  did  this,  and  he  replied,  "  Your  father  looks  out  for  jour  coming 
as  the  Uly  looks  out  for  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  and  the  queen  as  the 
night-blowing  lily  looks  out  for  the  rays  of  the  moon."  Ootama 
sav  that  the  lime  had  now  arrived  at  which  the  former  Budhas  went 
te  the  place  of  their  birth ;  and  after  giving,  in  sixty  stanzas,  an 
account  of  his  lineage  and  of  his  native  city,  he  informed  Kalud4 
that  he  would  set  out  the  next  morning.  When  Budha  commenced 
his  journey,  he  was  attended  by  10,000  priests  of  Anga  and  Ma- 
gadha,  and  by  10,000  priests  of  Kapilawastu.  Each  day  be  pro- 
ceeded sixteen  miles,  and  as  it  was  sixty  yojanaa'  distance  between 
Rajagaha  and  Kapilawastu,  he  accomplished  the  whole  in  two 
nionths,  which  were  the  months  of  Durutu  and  Medin-dina  (Feb- 
mary — March — April).  Ealud4,  now  become  a  rahat,  went  through 
[he  tur  to  Kapilawastu  to  inform  the  king  of  the  approach  of  his 
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son.  Sudbodana  was  greatly  pleased  wbea  he  saw  the  priest,  and 
ordered  that  food  of  the  choicest  kind  should  be  given  to  him. 
When  the  priest  received  it,  he  put  it  in  his  bowl,  and  rose  up  at 
if  to  go  ;  and  when  the  king  wished  to  detain  him,  he  sdd  that  he 
must  return  to  Budha.  The  king  enquired  where  Budha  was,  and 
he  replied,  "  He  is  on  his  way  to  see  you,  with  20,000  priesU." 
On  receiving  tlds  intelligence  the  joy  of  Sudhodana  became  still 
greater,  and  he  requested  that  the  priest  would  eat  the  food  he  had 
received,  as  food  of  a  still  better  kind  would  be  given  for  Badha; 
and  when  Kaluda  had  finished  his  repast,  the  king  washed  his  howl 
with  fragrant  water,  and  again  filled  it.  He  also  told  the  priest 
that  during  the  rest  of  the  journey  he  must  come  daily  to  the  pa- 
lace for  a  supply  of  food  ;  which  he  promised  to  do.  Ealudi  then, 
in  the  presence  of  all,  rose  up  into  the  air,  and  passing  through  it  to 
Budha,  presented  the  food :  and  the  sage  received  it.  This  he  M 
every  day  ;  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  Budha  received  the  food  he 
eat  during  the  rest  of  his  journey. 

The  king  prepared  the  garden  called  Nigiodha  for  the  reception 
of  Budha.  It  was  formed  by  one  of  the  S&kya  princes  of  the  ume 
name.  In  the  procession  appointed  by  the  king  to  receive  Badhs, 
on  his  approach  to  the  city,  there  were  first  500  boys  and  girii, 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  children  of  nobles ;  then  500  princes 
and  princesses  about  twelve  years  of  age;  and  afterwards  the  king, 
with  160,000  attendants,  carrying  perfumes  and  flowers.  On  ii- 
riving  at  the  garden,  Budha  sat  upon  a  throne,  surrounded  by  the 
20,000  priests.  The  seniors  among  the  Sikya  princes  said,  "  Sid- 
hartta  is  younger  than  we  are  ;  he  is  our  nephew  ;  we  are  his  uncles 
and  grandfathers."  They  therefore  told  the  younger  princes  to 
worship  him,  whilst  they  sat  down  at  a  little  distance.  Budha  knew 
their  thoughts,  and  said,  "  My  relatives  are  unwilling  to  worship 
me  ;  but  I  will  overcome  their  reluctance."  Accordingly,  he  rote 
up  from  the  throne,  ascended  into  the  air,  and  in  their  presence  sent 
forth  the  six-coloured  rays,  and  caused  a  stream  of  fire  to  proceed 
from  lus  shoulders,  ears,  nostrils,  eyes,  hands,  and  feet,  from  the 
99  joints  and  the  99,000  pores  of  his  body  ;  and  this  was  follomd 
by  the  issuing  forth  of  a  stream  of  water  from  the  same  places. 
At  the  time  that  the  fire  appeared,  he  exercised  the  tfejo-kasma- 
sam^patti ;  when  the  water  appeared,  he  exercised  the  &po-kasina- 
samapatti ;  when  the  blue  rays  appeared,  he  exercised  the  niU- 
kasina-samapatti ;  and  in  the  same  way  with  the  rest  of  the  colours. 
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The  water  was  carried  to  the  whole  of  the  10,000  sakwalas,  bo  that 
there  was  not  in  any  place  so  much  as  a  hand-breadth  that  was  not 
sprinkled ;  but  it  came  only  to  those  who  wished  to  receive  it, 
whilst  it  avoided  the  rest.  The  etream  of  fire,  which  was  equally 
extended,  did  not  in  any  place  burn  so  much  as  a  cobweb.  Then 
Biidha  caused  an  im^e  like  himself  to  appear  in  the  air ;  the  two 
Badhas  sometimes  walked  and  sometimes  aat;  they  paid  each  other 
the  politest  attention,  and  asked  each  other  questions  ;  their  voice, 
me,  and  appearance  were  exactly  the  same.  These  things  having 
been  observed  by  Seriyut  from  Kajagaha,  he  came  through  the  air 
with  500  disciples,  to  the  same  place.  When  the  princes  saw  him  at 
adistance,  they  said,  "See  !  another  Budha  is  coming;  weshallnow 
have  three  ;"  and  when  they  saw  the  disciples,  they  said  that  there 
was  not  merely  another  coming,  but  five  hundred.  After  Seriyut 
had  worshipped  Budha,  he  related  the  Budha-wansa,  in  a  thousand 
stanzas ;  after  which  he  requested  Budha  to  relate  the  history  of 
Hutri  Budha,  which  he  did,  by  delivering  the  discourse  called 
Anagata-iransa.  At  its  conclusion,  Budha  descended  from  the  sky 
to  the  throne  he  had  previously  occupied.  Sndh6dana  then  said  to 
him,  "  My  lord,  my  Budha,  my  prince  Sidhirtta,  though  I  am  thy 
father,  as  thou  wert  born  of  my  house,  yet  will  I  not  hereafter  call 
thee  my  child  ;  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  thy  stave ;  I  have  already 
worshipped  thee  twice,  and  will  now  worship  tiiee  again  ;  were  I  to 
oSex  thee  my  kingdom,  thou  wouldest  account  it  but  aa  ashes.'' 
The  princes  followed  tiie  example  of  the  king,  when  he  made 
obeisance  to  his  son,  like  the  bending  of  a  forest  of  bamboos  when 
agitated  by  the  wind ;  the  doubts  of  all  were  removed,  as  the  clouds 
are  scattered  hy  the  breeze.  Budha  informed  them  that  this  was 
not  the  only  time  in  which  their  opposition  had  been  overcome,  and 
related  to  them  the  Wessantara-jataka.  At  this  time  Budha  had 
received  420,001  ofierings  from  the  d^was  and  brahmas,  the  Sikya 
princes,  Sekra,  and  the  rahats. 

The  next  day  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family  being  beside 
themselves  from  joy,  no  one  remembered  that  food  was  to  be  pro- 
rided  for  Budha.  In  the  morning  he  cleaned  his  teeth  and  washed 
his  face,  after  which  he  went  to  a  retired  place,  and  performed  the 
exercise  of  dhyina.  At  the  time  at  which  it  was  proper  to  set  out 
to  receive  alms,  he  took  his  bowl  and  set  out  from  the  NigT6dha 
garden,  surrounded  by  the  20,000  priests.  On  looking  to  see  how 
former  Budhas  had  acted,  he  saw  that  they  went  from  house  to 
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house,  without  omitting  any.  On  this  journey,  wherever  he  pnt  Ui 
foot  down,  a  lotus  previously  arose  from  the  ground,  so  (hat  eveiy 
step  he  made  was  upon  flowers ;  but  as  he  passed  on,  the  lotus 
instantly  vanished.  The  high  places  in  the  road  became  depiesied, 
and  the  low  places  were  elevated,  so  that  the  whole  path  became 
as  level  as  the  top  of  a  drum.  A  wind  came  and  removed  all  ob- 
structions, freeing  the  road  from  alt  impurities ;  and  a  gentle  nin 
fell  to  lay  the  dust.  Kays  proceeded  ^m  his  body ;  they  fint 
came  from,  his  right  side,  went  round  him  three  times,  and  then 
csteaded  on  bis  right  side  80  cubits ;  from  his  left  side  there  wu  a 
similar  appearance,  as  well  as  from  behind.  Bays  also  proceeded 
from,  his  mouth  to  the  same  distance,  as  if  to  purify  the  path;  and 
from  his  head,  extending  upward,  as  if  to  invite  the  presence  of  tbe 
dewas  and  brabmas.  On  approaching  the  city,  the  rays  preceded 
him,  went  round  it  three  times,  and  lighted  up  its  gates,  walls,  mo- 
numents, and  towers,*  as  if  there  bad  been  poured  upon  tbem  a 
stream  of  liquid  gold.  The  whole  city  was  full  of  light.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  wonders,  all  the  citizens  went  forth  to  meet  him. 
As  the  rays  of  the  moon  fall  upon  all  places  alike,  whether  they  be 
clean  or  impure,  so  Gotaraa,  like  the  former  Budbas,  manifested  his 
affection  equally  to  all,  by  going  to  all  the  bouses  in  regular  order, 
without  omitting  any.  As  the  people  were  not-  accustomed  to  this 
mode  of  procuring  alms,  there  was  no  one  to  carry  his  bowl  or  pre- 
sent him  with  food ;  all  looked  on  in  surprise.  When  he  approached 
the  palace,  ladies  who  had  never  previously  descended  from  the 
upper  story,  now  came  down  and  opened  the  windows,  that  thej 
might  look  at  him.  No  sooner  was  Yasodbara-d^w!  apprised  of 
what  was  done,  than  she  e&clairaed,  "  The  prince  Sidb&rtta  is  now 
going  from  house  to  house  to  receive  alms,  in  the  city  where  he  wu 
accustomed  to  ride  in  the  chariot,  with  the  sixty-four  omamenta 
upon  his  person,  and  attended  by  a  thousand  nobles ;  his  head  is 
shorn  ;  his  robe  is  like  a  red  clont ;  he  holds  in  his  hand  an  earthran 
bowl.  This  is  what  I  have  heard.  I  must  go  and  see  whether 
this  guise  befits  him  or  not."  As  she  stood  near  one  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  palace,  she  saw  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  person 
dha,  and  worshipped  bim  ;  after  which  she  said,  "  Sidbartta, 
!  night  in  which  Rahula  was  bom,  you  went  away  secretly ;  at 
ime  you  rejected  the  kingdom  of  which  you  was  heir,  but  you 
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have  received  in  its  stead  a  more  glorious  kingdom."  She  then 
went  and  informed  his  father,  Sudh6daiia,  that  the  prince  was 
beting  from  bouse  to  house ;  and  in  eight  stanzas  described  the 
beauty  of  his  appearance.  The  king  went  to  him  in  haste,  without 
itsTing  even  to  adjust  his  garments,  and  said,  "  Vfhj  do  you  dis- 
gnce  me  thus  ?  If  you  had  even  been  accompanied  by  all  the  kings 
of  Junbudwipa  and  their  attendants,  could  I  not  hare  supplied  the 
whole  with  food  ?  How  much  easier,  then,  is  it  for  me  to  supply 
jtn  and  your  20,000  priests  ?"  Budha  replied,  "  It  is  the  custom 
of  my  race."  But  the  king  said,  "  How  can  this  be  ?  You  are 
lineally  descended  from  Maha  Sammata;  none  of  your  race  ever 
acted  in  this  manner.  Some  of  your  ancestors  could  stamp  with 
tbe  foot,  and  they  received  whatever  they  wished."  Budha  then 
informed  his  father  that  he  spoke  not  of  the  race  of  Sammata,  hut 
of  the  race  of  the  Budhas ;  and  said  that  when  any  one  found  a 
hidden  treasure,  it  was  his  duty  to  make  on  offering  of  the  most 
precious  of  the  jewels  to  his  father  in  the  first  instance ;  he  there- 
fore opened  the  mine  of  the  dharmma,  and  delivered  to  him  a  dis- 
course. "  Do  not  procrastinate ;  listen  to  the  excellent  dharmma ; 
he  who  thus  listens,  will  attain  prosperity."  The  king,  whilst 
listening  to  this  discourse,  entered  the  first  path.  Budha  then  re- 
peated another  stanza :  "  Practice  that  which  is  enjoined  in  the 
dharmma ;  avoid  that  which  is  forbidden  in  the  dharmma ;  he  who 
listens  to  the  dharmma  will  attain  prosperity."  On  hearing  this, 
the  king  entered  into  the  second  path.  After  thus  bearing  bana  in 
the  open  street,  Sudh6dana  carried  the  alms-bowl  of  Budha,  and 
gave  food  to  him  and  his  attendant  priests.  When  the  repast  was 
finished,  the  40,000  ladies  of  the  palace  came  and  worshipped  him. 
The  king  then  sent  to  inform  Y4s6dhara-d4wi  that  she  also  might 
come  and  worship  Sidhfirtta ;  but  she  replied,  "  Surely,  if  I  am 
deserving  of  any  regard,  he  will  come  and  see  me ;  I  can  then  wor- 
ship him."  Budha,  however,  went  to  her  apartments.  As  they 
were  gobg,  he  informed  Seriyut  and  Mugalan  that  the  princess  had 
been  an  assistance  to  him  in  former  births,  and  would  now  he  re- 
leased from  the  evils  of  existence.  "  I  am  free  from  evil  desire," 
MJd  he,  "  though  the  princess  is  not  so ;  from  not  having  seen  me 
fat  BO  long  a  time,  she  is  exceedingly  sorrowful ;  unless  this  sorrow 
be  allowed  its  course,  her  breast  will  cleave ;  she  will  take  hold  of 
my  feet,  but  as  the  result  will  be  that  she  and  the  other  queens  will 
embrace  the  priesthood,  you  must  not  prevent  her,"      When  Ya86- 
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dhara-deni  heard  that  Budhawa^  about  to  visit  her,  vith  500  of  her 
attendant  ladies  she  cut  off  her  hiur,  and  put  on  mean  gatmenta, 
and  then  went  to  meet  her  lord.  From  the  abundance  of  her  affec- 
tion, she  nas  like  an  overflowing  vessel,  unable  to  contain  henelf; 
and  forgetting  that  ahe  was  a  mere  woman,  and  that  Budha  waa  the 
loid  of  the  world,  she  held  him  by  the  feet,  and  wept.  But  re- 
membering that  Sudh6dana  was  present,  she  felt  ashamed,  and  rose 
up  ;  after  which,  she  reverently  remained  at  a  Ettle  distance.  It  ii 
not  permitted  even  to  Maha  Brahma  to  touch  the  body  of  Badlia. 
The  king  apoto^sed  for  the  princess,  and  said,  "  This  arises  from 
her  afi'ection  ;  nor  is  it  merely  a  momentary  display  ;  in  the  Beven 
years  that  you  were  absent  from  her,  when  she  heard  that  yoa  had 
shaved  the  head,  she  did  the  same ;  when  she  heard  that  yon  had 
put  on  mean  garments,  she  put  on  the  same  ;  when  she  heard  thil 
you  had  left  off  the  use  of  perfumes  and  ornaments,  she  leit  off  tfae 
same ;  like  yon,  she  has  only  eaten  at  appointed  times,  and  horn 
an  earthen  bowl ;  and  like  you  she  has  renounced  high  seals,  with 
splendid  coverings  ;  when  other  princes  asked  her  In  marriage,  she 
refused  their  offers,  and  said  that  she  was  still  yours ;  therefore 
grant  unto  her  forgiveness."  Then  Budha  related  in  what  manner, 
when  in  a  former  age  she  saw  the  glory  of  the  princess  who  was  the 
wife  of  Paduma  previous  to  his  reception  of  the  Budhaabip,  she  tud 
formed  the  wish  to  become  the  wife  of  a  future  Budha  ;  and  in  what 
manner  she  had  bo  assisted  him  during  four  asankya-kap-lakshst, 
as  now  to  be  the  wife  of  Ootama  Budha.*  By  this  relation  Ihe 
sorrow  of  the  princess,  and  the  fears  of  the  king,  were  overcome. 

12.  Nanda  and  Sdhula  become  the  Ditciples  <^  Budha. 
The  next  day  Budha  went  from  the  Nigrddha  garden  to  a  festiTal 
that  was  held  in  honour  of  Nanda,  the  son  of  Maha  Prajipati,  who 
was  the  sister  of  Maha  Maya-d^wi,  and  wife  of  Sudhodans.  It 
was  a  three-fold  festival,  as  on  this  day  he  was  to  be  elevated  to  t 
new  office,  to  enter  upon  a  new  residence,  and  to  he  manied. 
Budha  went  with  his  rahats  to  the  festival  hall,  that  he  might  re- 
lease Nanda  from  the  sorrows  of  existence.  When  seated  upon 
the  throne  that  had  been  prepared  for  him,  he  repeated  the  following 
etanaa : — "The   destruction  of  evil   desire;    the  keeping  of  (he 

*  This  account  appesTH  in  the  Sankindurb  JfatUa ;  the  various  Urdu  of 
the  princoss,  after  the  formation  of  Ihe  wish,  were  related  by  Butih*  it 
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brahma-cbariya,  (oi  the  continuiiig  in  continence);  the  knowing  of 
the  four  great  tnithB;  and  the  comprehending  of  nirvina;  these 
conttitute  the  greatest  festival."  Having  in  this  manner  made  him 
villiDg  to  follow  the  advice  he  received,  he  put  the  alms-bowl  in 
Ma  hand,  which  he  took,  though  at  that  time  he  wae  arrayed  in  the 
richest  ornaments.  Budha  then  arose  from  the  throne,  and  went  to 
the  wihara,  followed  by  Nanda.  The  betrothed  princess,  Janapada- 
kilyim,  called  ont  to  him  from  the  window,  to  enquire  why  he 
vent,  bnt  he  gave  her  no  reply.  On  arriTing  at  the  wihira,  Budha 
said  to  Nanda,  "  Regard  not  the  honors  of  the  chakrawartti ;  be- 
come a  priest  tike  me."  The  thoughts  of  the  prince  atill  wandered 
after  his  betrothed  wife,  but  as  he  said  nothing  against  this  advice, 
Sudha  directed  Seriyut  and  Mugalan  to  admit  him  to  the  priesthood. 
Still,  his  mind  was  fixed  upon  the  same  object,  and  he  became  sor- 
rowful. The  other  priests  saw  that  he  pined  away,  and  asked  him 
the  cause  of  bis  sorrow ;  they  wondered  why  he  appeared  so  dis- 
coiuolate,  as  he  was  the  younger  brother  of  Budha,  a  member  of 
the  royal  family,  and  in  every  respect  most  fortunate.  He  then 
told  them,  that  when  he  took  the  bowl  from  the  hand  of  Budha, 
Janapadakalyani  looked  after  him,  and  told  him  to  return  without 
delay,  and  that  it  was  the  princess  who  was  the  cause  of  his  sorrow, 
this  being  known  to  Ootama,  he  enquired  whether  she  were  beau- 
tiful; and  Nanda  described  her  person  in  the  most  glowing  terms. 
The  sage  thought  to  destroy  the  fire  of  this  passion  by  the  water  of 
nirwana,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  no  one  more  beautiful  than 
Janapadakaly^.  "  No ;"  was  the  reply,  "  not  in  all  Jambudwipa." 
fiadha  then  enquired  if  be  wished  to  see  one  that  was  more  beau- 
tifol,  but  he  thought  that  this  was  not  possible  ;  so  the  sage  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  by  the  power  of  irdhi  conveyed  him  to  the 
woild  of  Sekra.  Am  they  were  going,  he  caused  the  withered  body 
of  an  old  female  ape,  burnt  in  the  preparing  of  some  forest-land 
for  cultivation,  to  appear,  and  asked  the  priest  if  he  saw  it ;  who 
■aid  that  be  did.  On  arriving  at  the  dewa-loka,  he  commanded  500 
of  the  principal  d^w  is  of  Sekra  to  come  into  his  presence;  and  then 
enquired  whether  they  or  the  princess  were  the  most  beautiful. 
Ifanda  replied,  that  in  comparison  to  them  his  betrothed  was  like  the 
burnt  ape.  When  Budha  again  asked  whether  he  would  like  to 
possess  one  of  those  beautiful  d^wis,  he  demanded  in  what  way 
this  could  be  brought  about ;  and  being  informed  that  he  might 
■ectire  one  by  being  obedient  to  the  precepts,  he  set  himself  to  their 
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atrict  obseirance.     By  this  meaiu  he  was  induced  to  keep  the  pie- 
cepts,  and  in  a  little  time  became  a  rabat. 

On  the  seventh  da;  aTter  the  arrival  of  Bndba  at  KapUawaAn, 
Yaaidhari-dlwi  arrayed  Rihula,  now  seven  years  old,  in  all  Uie 
^lendor  of  a  prince,  and  said  to  him,  "  This  priest,  whose  appeu- 
ance  is  so  glorious,  so  that  he  looks  tike  Haha  Brahma,  is  your 
father ;  he  possesses  four  great  mines  of  wealth ;  since  he  vent 
away,  I  hare  not  seen  them  ;  go  to  him,  and  entreat  him  to  put  jon 
in  possession  of  these  mines,  and  of  the  seven  treasures  of  the 
chakrawartti ;  the  son  ought  to  inherit  the  property  of  his  father." 
B&hnla  replied,  "  I  know  of  no  father  but  the  king,  Sudhodana; 
who  is  my  father  ? "  The  princess  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  from 
the  window  pointed  to  Budba,  who  was  at  that  time  at  the  palace, 
partaking  of  food,  and  said  that  the  priest  he  saw  there  was  hi) 
father.  R&hula  then  went  to  Budha,  afid  looking  up  in  his  &ce, 
said  without  fear,  and  with  much  affection,  "  My  father  ;*'  sod  he 
further  said,  "  Priest,  your  shadow  is  a  place  of  privilege."  Wiien 
Budha  had  finished  his  repast,  and  given  his  blessing,  he  went  awgy 
from  the  palace,  followed  by  Kihula,  who  asked  to  be  placed  in 
possession  'of  the  property  named  by  his  mother.  None  of  the 
people  did  anything  to  prevent  him,  nor  did  Budha  himself.  The 
princess  saw  from  the  window  that  the  child  followed  his  &tlier, 
and  began  to  be  fearful  lest  he  should  admit  him  to  the  prieathood, 
as  he  had  done  Nanda ;  at  the  thought  of  this,  she  wept.  B&hnia 
had  great  merit,  from  having  been  the  obedient  son  of  Budba,  vhen 
B6dhisat,  in  many  births ;  and  when  he  learnt  that  he  was  to  be 
admitted  to  the  priesthood,  he  was  greatly  pleased,  thinking  thai 
now  he  could  receive  the  inheritance.  Budha  then  said  to  Seriyat, 
"  My  son  asks  his  inheritance  ;  I  am  not  willing  to  give  him  thai 
which  is  connected  with  the  sorrows  of  existence ;  I  had  ralbei 
give  him  the  inheritance  of  the  priesthood ;  the  benefit  arising  from 
ttus  does  not  perish."  At  the  command  of  Budha,  he  was  then 
admitted  by  Seriyut.  When  the  king  heard  of  what  had  been  done, 
he  was  escessively  grieved,  and  went  to  Budha  to  complain  that  he 
had  in  the  same  way  lost  his  own  two  sons,  Sidbdrtta  and  Nauda, 
and  now  his  grandson  was  taken  from  him,  who  had  ever  been  re- 
garded by  him  as  a  son  since  the  father  became  an  ascetic ;  and  he 
obttuned  a  promise  from  Budha  that  henceforth  he  would  ordain  no 
one  without  the  consent  of  his  parents.  The  king  also  reminded 
him  that  he  had  not  believed  the  report  brought  to  him  by  the  dewi 
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that  he  was  dead,  immediately  preTioua  to  hia  Teception  of  the 
Budliaahip.  In  return,  Budtia  repeated  the  DharmmapUa  J4taka, 
uid  infomed  him  that  in  a  former  birth  he  was  not  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge his  death,  even  when  shewn  one  of  his  bones.  By  this 
discourse  the  king's  sorrow  was  allayed,  and  he  was  enabled  to  enter 
(he  third  path.  Some  time  ai^rwards  he  became  a  rahat;  and  when 
OD  his  royal  couch,  he  attained  nirwina. 

13.  Budha  vitili  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 

In  the  ninth  month  after  Qotama  had  received  the  Budhaship,  he 
Tisited  Ceylon.  On  the  bank  of  the  Mahaw41uk4  river,*  near  which 
pltcehe  arrived,  there  was  a  garden  called  Mahanaga  (in  Bintenne),t 
three  yojanas  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  At  this  time  the  garden 
TU  die  seat  of  a  great  commotion,  as  two  armies  of  yak&s  were 
Gghting  in  it,  with  each  other.  06tama  approached  them  over  the 
air,  and  made  a  louder  noise  than  they  did,  which  put  them  In  fear. 
He  then  caused  a  great  darkness,  by  means  of  a  rmn-cloud ;  and 
vhen  he  afterwards  dispersed  the  darkness,  he  appeared  to  them  in 
^e  sky,  and  put  them  to  Btill  greater  terror  by  sending  forth  a 
Tolome  of  smoke  &om  his  body.  After  this  he  assvuned  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  moon.  When  the  yak4e  had  seen  these  wonders, 
(hey  gave  htm,  at  his  own  request,  permission  to  alight,  and  to 
occnpy  as  much  space  as  could  bo  covered  by  a  carpet  of  skin ;  but 
when  he  had  descended  to  the  ground,  he  caused  pillars  of  fire  to 
irise  at  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the  carpet ;  and  the  fire  extended 
itself  on  all  sides,  driving  the  yakas  before  it,  until  they  had  no 
place  in  which  to  remain  but  tiie  sea-shore,  llie  rock,  or  island, 
Giri,  then  approached,  and  the  yak^  took  refuge  upon  it,  after 
which  it  returned  to  its  original  position.  In  a  moment,  all  the 
dewas  of  the  ur,  the  rocks,  and  the  trees,  and  of  Samastakdta, 
issembled  in  his  presence,  and  made  to  him  an  offering  of  flowers. 

To  this  assembly  Ootama  delivered  a  discourse,  by  means  of 
which  nnmberleae  d^was  entered  the  path  sowin ;  and  before  his 
departure  he  gave  to  Sumana,  the  principal  d£wa  of  Samastaklita, 

*  This  river,  now  commonly  colled  Mohawcli,  is  (he  largeat  in  Ceylon. 
lU  ntute  i*  Dear  NuworSliya,  and  its  main  bruicli  faHi  into  the  bay  of 
Ttincomalec.  Near  Kand;  it  is  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  one  aicb,  the  tiraberB 
of  vhicb  are  of  sandal  wood,  20fi  feet  in  Bpon.  £i  1832  it  was  explored  by 
H.  BiDoke,  Esq.,  under  the  direction  of  the  colonial  govenunent,  who  pub- 
liataed  an  intaiesting  account  of  the  survey. 

t  Thia  place  is  now  called  Myuugana.    According  to  Forbes,  it  is  still  a 
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a  lock  of  his  haii  as  a  relic,  that  it  might  become  an  object 
of  worahip.  After  going  three  times  round  the  whole  island  in  t 
moment,  he  letumed  to  Uruwela. 

The  d6wa  Sumana  made  a  digoha  of  emeralds  for  the  lock  of 
hair  he  had  received,  seven  cubits  high,  at  the  place  where  Bndba 
first  aUghted.  After  the  dissolution  of  Qotama,  Sarabhu,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Serif  ut,  brought  hither  the  thorax  bone  of  the  sage,  and 
deposited  it  in  the  same  place,  which  he  covered  with  another  da- 
goba,  twelve  cubits  high.  This  was  again  covered  by  Chulabhaj's, 
brother  of  D^w^nanpiyatiBBa,  with  a  digoba  of  brick,  thirty  cubits 
high;  and  lastly,  Duttagaminl  encased  the  whole  with  another 
digoba,  which,  with  the  golden  tower  at  its  summit,  was  eigb^ 
cubits  high. 

The  second  journey  of  Qotama  to  Ceylon  was  on  this  wise.  In 
the  fifth  year  after  he  become  Budha,  there  was  a  dispute,  in  Naga- 
dwfpa,*  between  the  two  n^a  kings,  Chul6dana  and  Mahoduii, 
relative  to  a  throne  of  gems ;  and  as  war  had  been  declared,  two 
vast  armies  of  uigas  were  assembled,  in  which  there  were  thirty 
kelas  of  n^gas  from  ihe  rock  Wedunna,}  twenty  kelas  from  Ek- 
lani,t  or  Ealyina,  and  thirty  kelas  from  the  n&ga  island  Mani; 
being  in  all  eighty  kelas,  some  from  the  waters  and  others  from  the 
rocks.  They  were  armed  with  swords,  spears,  darts,  shields,  bows, 
crowbars,  maces,  clubs,  and  other  weapons.  The  clash  of  these 
arms  was  like  the  stroke  of  the  lightning ;  and  the  tumultuoat 
commotion  that  was  produced  was  tike  the  waves  of  the  sea.  This 
account  appears  at  length  in  the  work  called  Samantakfita-wani- 
nanawa. 

All  this  having  been  perceived  by  Budha,  he  left  the  J4t&waaa 
wiliira  early  in  the  morning,  out  of  compassion  to  the  nagaa ;  and 
the  d^wa  6amid1U'Snmana,  taking  up  a  kiripalu  tree  that  grew  near 
the  door,  held  it  over  his  head  as  a  screen  or  canopy,  whilst  he 
passed  through  the  air.  On  arriving  at  the  place  of  combat,  Budha 
remtuned  in  the  air,  within  sight  of  the  warriors  ;  and  when  he  had 

*  litis  must  have  been  an  island  connected  with  Ceylon,  probablv  *t  ><> 
nortiem  extremity.  The  seaport  Jambuk61a  waa  in  it,  supposed  to  be  C»- 
lonbugam,  in  the  district  of  Jaffiut.  At  this  place  a  d^ba  was  i^ected,  and 
Hallaka  Jiign.  built  a  wihbra,  a.d.  671. 

t  Thia  rodt  ia  said  to  be  in  the  Seven  Eorles. 

i  This  is  the  second  river  in  Ceylon,  in  point  of  magnitude,  but  its  wiuie 
course  is  said  not  to  exceed  sixty  miles.  It  risea  in  Adam's  Peak,  and  ftlls 
into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  north  of  Colombo,  near  which  place  it  is  crctaed 
by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
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attiacted  their  attention,  he  first  caused  a  thick  daikneBs  to  appear, 
and  then  a  ttaj.Tling  light,  like  that  of  llie  aun.  The  sage  also  de- 
livered uQto  them  a  discourse,  by  which  he  induced  them  to  be  re- 
conciled to  each  other.  The  combatants  then  threw  down  the 
weapons  that  they  held  in  tbeit  hands,  and  brought  Taiious  kinds 
of  offerings,  which  each  yakfi,*  attended  by  a  female  demon,  pre- 
sented to  Budha.  They  then  requested  him  to  alight,  which  he  did, 
and  Mt  upon  the  throne  of  gems.  After  he  had  partaken  of  some 
diTine  food  that  they  brought  him,  he  gave  to  them  the  three-fold 
formulary  of  protection,  and  delivered  another  discourse  for  their 
benefit.  For  the  increase  of  their  merit,  he  appointed  as  objects  of 
woighip  the  throne  upon  which  he  sat,  and  the  tree  that  had  been 
brought  throngb  the  air  by  the  dewa.  In  the  name  of  the  whole 
assembly  of  the  yakas,  these  relics  were  received,  and  the  three 
kings,  Cholodana,  Mahodana,  and  Mani,  united  together  to  secure 
their  preservation,  that  they  might  long  continue  to  be  a  benefit 
and  protection  to  Lanka. 

The  third  journey  of  Ootama  to  Ceylon  was  made  in  the  eighth 
;ear  after  he  had  received  the  Budhaship.  At  the  request  of  the 
priest  Sonaparantaka,  he  entered  the  golden  palanquins  presented 
by  the  guardian  dewaa,  along  with  500  rahats,  and  went  to  the  hall 
buHt  by  some  merchants,  called  Chandana-mandala,  in  the  forest  of 
Mulu,  in  the  region  called  Sunaparantaka,  where  he  preached  to 
tboK  vho  were  present,  remaining  there  several  days.  After  this, 
at  the  request  of  Punna,  he  went  to  the  town  of  Supparaka,  where 
many  merchants  were  congregated  ;  and  to  them  also  be  delivered 
a  discourse.  From  this  place,  on  his  way  to  Sewet,  he  went  to  the 
Nirmmada  river.f  at  the  request  of  the  naga  king  of  the  same 
name ;  and  at  this  place  he  partook  of  food  presented  by  the  n^gas, 
to  whom  he  preached,  and  gave  the  benefit  of  the  thiee-fold  pro- 

•  They  are  first  called  n^as,  and  afterwards  yak&s. 

t  The  geol^cal  features  of  the  Nirmimtdfi,  the  present  Nerbudda,  and  the 
Nunados  of  ^olemy,  appear  to  be  more  than  usually  interestuig,  from  the 
Tuioos  notices  that  are  given  of  them  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  ABiatic 
Sodetj.  There  are  sevenLl  remarkable  waterfalls  in  the  course  of  the  stream, 
each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  tradition,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify 
the  ipot  that  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  Budha,  FUiieniy  mentions  a 
trrwn  called  Siripsls,  on  the  Nerbudda,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Mophis  or 
Ujhes.  Thin  ought  probably  to  be  SrlpbdH,  or  "the  illuslrious  foot,"  the 
same  by  which  these  unpreBaions  are  elill  known.  The  present  name  of  the 
riTer  may  have  risen  from  some  legend  connected  with  Budha.  Ihe  hill 
Tferi  Kothi,  near  Bhawun,  of  which  a  sketch  is  given  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Journal,  plate  23,  is  150  feet  hi^h  ;  both  its  name  and  appearance  would 
indicate  that  it  is  of  Budhistical  origin. 
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tective  formulary.  In  compliance  with  the  earnest  entreaty  of  tlie 
niga  king,  he  left  an  imprint  of  his  foot  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  desert,  on  a  spot  that  is  occa&ionallf 
covered  hy  the  waves.  This  impression  may  sldll  be  seen  in  llie 
Yon  country,  at  a  place  where  the  waves  strike  upon  a  Mod-hill, 
and  they  again  retire.  It  is  only  on  the  retiring  of  the  waves  tluiC 
the  mark  of  the  foot  can  be  seen.  From  the  river,  Ootama  went 
to  the  rock  Sachabadha,  upon  the  summit  of  which,  at  the  request 
of  a  priest  of  the  same  name,  he  made  an  impression  of  his  foot  in 
clay. 

From  the  rock  Sachabadha,  Budha  came  to  Ceylon,  The  6nt 
place  he  visited  was  the  residence  of  the  nagas  in  the  river  Kal- 
yana,*  the  water  of  which  previouslr  falls  upon  the  monntaia  S»- 

■  "  The  Tillage  of  KeUania,  at  Kaijiaiii,  situated  Gve  milex  from  Colombo. 
pOBsessea  conBiderable  attractionB  to  thoee  interested  iii  the  ancient  history  of 
Ceylon.  It  wa»  ptobBbly  the  capital,  a*  it  has  been  the  chief  place  for  lie 
worship,  of  Weebeesana,  son  of  Pulastyia,  Mend  of  Rtoia,  the  trailonna 
brother  and  deified  successor  of  BEiwano.  The  following  romantic  erenls  «rf 
to  be  found  in  Singhalese  history.  The  beautiful  queen  of  Kellsnia  Tia» 
having  been  seduced  by  his  brother,  and  their  intercourse  detected,  he  fled  lo 
Oampala,  and  &om  thence  sent  an  emissary  disguised  as  a  priest;  thiEpenon 
WBa  instructed  to  mix  in  the  crowd  of  those  who  went  daily  with  the  high 
priest  to  receive  their  alms,  at  which  time  he  might  find  an  opportunitv  of 
delivering  a  letter  to  the  queen,  who  slways  assisted  at  thia  ceremony,  lie 
letter  was  full  of  the  misery  of  the  writer,  and  stated  that  his  aSectioa  tu 
undiminished;  but  neither  the  plaec  fi-om  whence  the  letter  came,  nor  the 
name  of  the  writer,  was  mentioned.  The  disguised  messenger  dropped  the 
letter,  and  the  king  hearing  it  fall,  seized  and  read  it.  The  writini  cm- 
vii>ced  him  that  it  was  &om  the  high  priest,  who  was  ordered  to  be  thrDvn 
into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil ;  the  queen  was  bound  and  cast  into  the  river; 
and  the  messenger  cut  in  pieces.  It  afterwards  appeared  Uiat  the  king's  bro- 
t)icr,  bavins  been  a  pupil  of  the  high  priest,  had  acquired  the  art  of  eiscIlT 
imitating  his  writing.  Not  long  after  these  events,  the  sea  began  toencroich 
rapidly  upon  the  west  and  soudi  coasts  of  Ceylon.  The  king  believing  that 
it  was  a  judgment  against  him  for  the  Cruel  and  unjust  death  of  the  print, 
determined  to  sacrifice  his  virgin  daughter,  as  an  offering  to  the  god  wbo  eon- 
trolled  the  waters.  Having  secured  her  in  a  covered  canoe,  on  which  »w 
inscribed  her  fale  and  its  cause,  the  canoe  was  launched  into  the  ocean.  The 
ftood  still  increasing,  the  king  mounted  his  elephant  and  proceeded  to  vie* 
the  destructive  effects  of  the  raging  waters.  Whilst  thus  employed,  the 
earth  opened,  and  the  king  disappeared  amidst  flames  which  burst  from  the 
sinking  wreck  of  his  richest  provinces.  Before  the  waves  ceased  to  enciosch 
on  the  land,  640  villages  {470  of  which  were  principally  inhabited  by  divcn 
for  pearls)  had  been  overwhelmed,  and  the  distance  between  Kellania  and  the 
sea  coast  had  been  reduced  from  twentj--five  lo  four  milea.  The  canoe  in  which 
the  young  princess  was  confined,  having  been  driven  towards  the  south-west 
of  the  island,  was  discoveied  and  brought  to  land  by  some  fishermen.  Tlus 
was  in  the  Uhgam-pattoo,  at  that  time  a  separate  kingdom,  under  Khvan- 
tissa,  who  hearing  of  the  canoe  and  its  mysterious  appearance,  went  to  ex- 
amine it.  On  perceiving  the  inscription,  he  released  the  princess,  whom  he 
named  Wihftre  D6wi,  and  afterwards  married.  Wihitc  Dcwi  became  the 
mother  of  Dutugemunu,  a  prince  who  restored  the  Singhalese  power,  and 
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nastakuta,  as  if  to  clear  it  from  all  impuriliee.  It  in  therefore 
called  Ealyina,  pleasing,  or  that  which  bringe  prosperity.  The 
dagoba  of  Kaly&na  vas  subsequently  erected  upon  the  spot  where 
Gotama  sat  at  the  residence  of  the  nigas.  After  partaking  of  food, 
and  delivering  a  discourse,  he  left  an  impression  of  his  foot  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  that  it  might  be  worshipped,  and  be  an  assistance 
to  the  n4gBs.  The  d^wa  of  SaroantaktitB,*  Samana,  having  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  Budha,  went  to  the  place  where  he  was  ;  and  after 
he  had  worshipped  him,  he  presented  a  request  that  he  would  leave 
an  impression  of  his  foot  upon  the  mountain  of  nhlch  he  was  the 
gnardian,  that  it  might  be  worshipped  during  the  five  thousand 
yean  his  religion  would  continue  among  men.  To  induce  the  sage 
to  comply  with  his  request,  the  d6wa  repeated  before  him  at  length 
the  praises  of  the  mountain  he  was  invited  to  visit.  The  flowers 
that  grew  upon  its  sides  and  summit,  he  compared  to  a  magnificent 
gamientand  head-dress ;  the  hum  of  the  bees,  as  they  sped  through 
the  air  laden  with  honey,  was  like  the  music  of  lutes  ;  the  birds 
npoa  the  trees  were  like  so  many  bells  sending  forth  sweet  sounds  ; 
dcTes  and  other  birds  uttered  their  peculiar  notes  ;  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  when  agitated  by  the  wind,  appeared  to  dance,  as  at  the 
command  of  the  master  of  the  revels  ;  all  seemed  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  Budha ;  the  trees  presented  offerings  of  flowers  ; 
in  the  pools  of  water  were  many  replUes  ;  fishes  sported  in  the 
streams ;  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  were  birds  of  many  kinds ; 
in  the  shade,  with  theii  young,  were  elephants,  tigers,  bears,  deer, 
monkeys,  hares,  and  other  animals;  there  were  trees  that  struck 
their  branches  together,  so  as  to  produce  fire ;  and  there  were 
others  that  appeared,  from  the  mass  of  flowers  by  which  they  were 
covered,  like  a  cloud  from  which  the  lightning  flashed  or  around 

expelled  the  Malabars,  to  whom  Eellania  Tissa  and  K&wandssa  had  been 
■rihutaiiea.  Many  Budhisia  believe  that  in  some  future  transmigration 
VOtiii  D£wi  will  be  the  mother  of  Mutri,  the  expected  Budha."— Fotbes, 
Ceylon  AJmanac,  1834. 

*  Thi*  mountain  is  called  Sfl^sumano,  SamastakAta,  and  Samanela.  It 
■a  7420  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  was  long  considered  as  the  highest 
moimcajn  in  the  island;  but  it  haa  been  discovered,  Bmce  the  English  came 
■alo  posKsaion  of  the  interior,  that  there  are  at  least  three  olbeni  that  aie 
%her,  Fidnnitalsgala  having  an  elevation  of  8S80  f«et.  It  will,  however, 
*lirivs  be  the  moat  remarkable,  tram  the  many  leaends  connected  with  it, 
fad  the  conaptcuoumess  of  its  apnearance,  especially  from  the  » 
insalated  cone,  rimns  boldly  into  the  sky,  and  tcenerally  cloud-ca 


sky,  and  tcenerally  cloud-capped. 
Chinese)  that  at  its  baae  is  a  te — ' 
Budha  reposes  on  its  aide,  and  that  near  it 


■ifipoaed  by  the  Clunese  (Davis's  Chinese)  that  at  its  baae  is  a  temple, 
■hich  the  real  body  of  Budha  -       ■ . 


(etlk  and  other  relics. 
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which  it  played.  When  the  d6wa  had  in  this  manner  declared  the 
greatness  and  the  excetlencies  of  the  mountain,  Badba  went  to  it 
through  the  air,  attended  by  the  500  rahats.  At  the  i^ht  hand  of 
the  sage  was  Samana,  in  beautiful  garments  and  rich  ornameots,  at- 
tended by  all  his  inferior  d^was,  with  their  queens,  who  mademnnc 
and  carried  flags  and  banners,  and  scattered  around  gold  and  gems. 
Sekra,  Maha  Brahma,  and  Iswara,  were  all  there  with  their  at- 
tendant retinues ;  and  like  the  rolling  of  the  great  ocean  upon 
Maha  Meru  or  the  Yugandhara  rocks,  was  their  arrival  at  the 
mountain.  The  sun  remained  in  the  midst  of  the  sky,  but  bis  ra^ 
were  cold  aa  those  of  the  moon  ;  there  was  a  slight  falling  of  rain, 
like  the  water  that  is  sprinkled  around  a  throne  to  allay  the  duet; 
and  the  breese,  charged  with  sweet  perfume,  came  from  all  side*  to 
refresh  the  illustrious  visitant.  At  his  approach,  all  the  trees  of  ibe 
mountain  were  as  though  they  danced  in  gladness  at  the  anointing 
of  a  king.  In  the  midst  of  the  assembled  d^was,  Bndha,  lookinj 
towards  the  east,  made  the  impression  of  his  foot,*  in  length  three 
inches  less  than  the  cubit  of  the  carpenter ;  and  the  impres^on  re- 
mained as  a  seal  to  show  that  Lank4  Is  the  inheritance  of  Bndha, 
and  that  his  religion  will  here  flourish. 

Ootama  remained  during  the  day  in  a  cave  of  the  same  mountain, 
called  Bhagawa.  From  thence  he  went  to  Dlghanaka,  in  Ruhnna; 
and  afterwards  to  the  fallowing  places  in  order : — the  spot  where 
the  bo-tree  was  afterwards  planted  by  Mahindo,  at  Anuiadhapun ; 
Thup4r4ma,  L6w4mahap4ya,  and  Lahabat-geya,  which  are  also  in 

*  There  u  an  indentadon  upon  the  Buminit  of  Adam's  peak,  conunonl;' 
called  the  sri-p&da,  or  illustrious  footstep,  which  is  anually  visited  by  minj 
pilgrims  of  different  religious  pcreuaaions.  llie  Hindus  regard  it  u  llic 
footstep  of  Siva,  and  the  Moors  as  that  of  Adam,  whilst  the  Budhiits  sffina 
that  it  IS  the  identical  impreBsion  mode  by  Budha  when  he  vivited  ibc  desi 
Samana.  It  is  said  by  Br.  Davy  to  be  "  a  superficial  hollow  five  fe«t  ilirtf 
inches  and  three  quarters  long,  and  between  two  feet  seven  inches  and  tvo 
feet  Ave  inehes  wide."  The  fakirs  of  the  Mnhomedan  religion  take  impres- 
sions of  the  footstep  on  a  niece  of  white  cloth  that  hss  been  preiioiKly 
covered  n  ith  pulverized  sander.  The  Mahomedan  author,  Manudi,  a.d.  941, 
makes  mention  of  mount  Rohwan,  on  which  Adam  desL-ended '  when  el- 
pelled  from  Paradise,  adding  that  a  mce  of  Hindus,  [n  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
descended  from  Adam,  derived  their  origin  from  the  children  of  Cain,  and 
that  the  analogy  between  the  traditions  of  ihe  Arabs  and  Budbists  may  [m- 
bably  be  trac^  to  that  period  of  early  biatory  when  both  people  were  Saiu- 

maintaining,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  Melatih-el-oluni,  that 

Id  had  no  beginning,  that  soula  transmigrated  from  one  body  to  an- 
nd  that  the  earth  ia  conalantly  declining. — Bird's  Anniversary  Dii- 
Joum.  Bombay  As.  Soc.  No.  6.  It  is  probable  that  Riija  Singha,  i.o. 
Duld  destroy  the  aii-p&da  then  in  existence,  along  with  the  other  ob- 
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Aniuidhapura  ;  the  tank  Danth^dara ;  Ruwanpaya  ;  and  the  sum- 
nit  of  Hihintali.  Prom  (hU  mountain  he  returned  to  Jambud- 
wipa,  having  vbited  in  all  fourteen  different  places  in  Lanka. 
[Sadharmmaratnaidri.  )* 

14.  BudAaJorelelU  the  Protperily  of  a  LabonrerU  Wife. 

Id  the  reign  of  Bimsara,  there  was  in  Rajagaha  a  couple  ex- 
ttemely  poor.  The  man's  name  was  Kalawali,  and  he  was  a  la- 
bourer. One  da;  be  went  to  seek  work,  but  did  not  succeed,  and 
■11  the  food  they  had  was  a  little  pottage  made  of  herbs.  In  Ibe 
iDoming,  Maha  E4syapa  looked  abroad  to  see  whom  he  should 
benefit,  and  resolved  on  conferring  a  favour  upon  the  labourer. 
IVhen  he  came  with  his  alms-bowl  to  the  door,  the  wife  reflected 
thit  they  had  nothing  belter  to  give  the  priest,  so  she  presented  to 
bim  the  pottage,  which  he  took  to  the  wibira  and  gave  some  to 
Bndba.  The  priest  asked  Q6tama  what  would  be  the  reward  of 
the  woman ;  and  he  said  that  in  seven  days  she  would  be  epnobled. 

On  the  seventh  day  after,  the  king  on  passing  a  burial  ground 
near  the  city,  saw  a  man  impaled,  who  cried  out  to  him,  requesting 
a  lupply  of  food  from  the  royal  table.  The  king,  out  of  compas- 
uon,  promised  that  he  should  have  it.  At  night,  wben  the  king 
was  at  supper,  he  remembered  the  promise  he  had  made,  and 
told  his  nobles  to  call  some  one  to  take  the  food ;  but  tbey  could 
God  no  one  who  was  willing  to  go.  A  second  time  they  attempted, 
but  did  not  succeed.  On  the  third  trial,  the  labourer's  wife  said 
she  would  go.  The  king  asked  her,  if  she,  a  woman,  was  not 
afraid  to  undertake  the  task  ;  but  she  said  she  was  not,  if  the  five 
weapons  were  given  her,  and  she  was  attired  as  a  man.  The  king 
commanded  that  this  should  be  done,  and  she  took  the  food.  In 
Phasing  a  tree  on  the  way,  a  yak&  who  resided  in  it  called  out  to  her 
to  itop  if  she  had  brought  him  food ;  but  she  said  she  was  the 
king's  messenger,  and  the  food  was  for  another.  The  demon  then 
uked  her  if  she  could  take  a  message  for  him  also ;  and  as  she 
■greed,  he  told  her  to  call  out  aloud  at  a  certain  tal-tree  she  would 
bave  to  pass,  that  Kali,  the  wife  of  Dighatapla,  daughter  of  the 
dewa  Sumana,  had  been  delivered  of  a  son.  On  passing  the  tree 
that  had  been  pointed  out,  she  cried  out  aloud  as  she  had  been  told ; 

*  The  whole  of  the  three  viiits  of  06tamB  to  Ceylon  are  mserted  together. 
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and  the  dewa  Sumana  having  heard  what  she  said,  out  of  joy  at  the 
intell^nce,  commanded  that  as  a  reward  she  should  be  told  of  > 
treasute  there  was  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  When  she  had  received 
this  intelligence,  she  went  forward  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
informed  the  malefactor  that  she  had  hrought  him  food  from  the 
king's  table.  On  hearing  this,  as  hunger  was  more  powerful  than 
the  pain  of  impalement,  the  man  eat  the  food  with  eagerness; 
and  when  he  had  finished,  asked  her  to  wipe  his  mouth.  Whilst 
she  was  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  he  seized  her  hair  with  his  teeth; 
and  as  she  could  not  otherwise  release  herself,  she  cut  off  the  lock 
with  the  swoid  she  had  brought,  and  left  it  in  his  teeth.  On  re- 
titming  to  the  king  she  informed  him  that  she  had  executed  his 
command ;  but  he  said  that  he  must  have  some  proof;  on  which 
she  told  him  that  a  lock  of  her  hur  would  be  found  between  the 
malefactor's  teeth,  and  further  informed  him  respecting  the  trea- 
sure. Nest  day  the  king  found  out  by  her  token  that  what  she 
said  was  true,  and  also  sent  men,  who  dug  up  the  treasure,  and 
brought  it  to  the  palace.  On  seeing  it  he  said  that  the  woman 
must  be  possessed  of  great  merit  to  have  met  with  such  good  for- 
tune ;  and  he  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  the  citizens,  ennobled 
her,  by  which  she  was  rewarded  for  her  gift  to  the  priest,  and  the 
words  of  Ootama  were  accomplished.     (^SadharmmaratTiakdri.) 

15.  Budha  attends  a  Phag\ing  Ftttkal. 

When  Budha  resided  at  the  wih&ta  called  Sakshin^giri,  belonging 

to  the  village  of  Eknalaka,  near  Rajagaha,  a  ploughing  festival  was 

held  by  the  brahman  Kasibharadwaja.*     There  were  a  thousand 

■  It  is  well  known  that  in  China  and  some  other  countries  of  Wratcn 
Aaia,  plouchii^  f^tirals  are  still  held.  The  following  narrative  ia  tcken 
from  Crawford's  Embassy  to  Siam.  "  April  27,  1S22. — This  was  a  dsf  dt 
some  celebrity  in  the  Siamese  Calendar,  being  that  on  which  the  kings  of 
Siam,  in  former  times,  were  wont  to  hold  the  plough,  like  the  empnon  of 
China,  either  as  a  religious  ceremony,  or  as  on  example  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry to  their  subjects.  This  rite  has  lonf;  fallen  into  disuse,  and  giTen 
place  to  one  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ia  of  less  dignity.  The  ceiemoay 
took  place  about  two  miles  from  Bangkok,  and  I  am  sorry  to  tay  we  were  tat 
apprised  of  it  in  time  to  be  present.  A  Siamese,  however,  who  had  often 
witnessed  it,-  gave  me  the  following  description  :  A  person  is  chosen  Iot  thii 
ocCBSioQ,  to  represent  the  king.  This  monarch  of  a  day  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Jung  of  the  Husbandmen.  He  stands  in  the  midst  of  >  rice- 
field,  on  one  foot  only,  it  being  incnnibeut  on  hira  to  continue  in  this  mie*OT 
attitude  during  the  time  that  a  common  peasant  takes  in  ploughing  once  romin 
him  in  a  circle.  Dropping  the  other  foot,  until  the  circle  is  completed,  is 
looked  upon  OS  a  most  unlucky  omen ;  and  the  penalty  to  the  King  of  the 
Husbandmen  is  not  only  the  loss  of  his  ephemeral  dignity,  but  also  of  hii 
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ojxa,  the  hoofs  of  which  were  cased  with  eilTer,  and  their  necks 
were  adorned  with  sweet- scented  flowers  ;  five  hundred  ploughs  and 
goada  tipped  with  gold ;  five  hundred  ploughmen  in  gaj  attire ; 
sod  many  thousands  of  spectators.  The  wife  of  the  hrahman  pre- 
pued  a  hundred  thousand  vessels  of  food,  which  were  placed  upon 
a  wagon ;  and  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  maidens,  beautiful  as 
dewis,  she  went  to  the  field.  The  brahman  took  a  Termillion  wand 
b  his  hand,  and  directed  that  to  this  person  rice  should  be  given, 
and  to  that  ghee,  and  to  another  some  sweetmeat,  whilst  his  wife 
dealt  out  the  rice  with  a  golden  spoon.  On  the  same  day,  early  in 
the  morning,  Budha  looked  round  the  world  with  his  divine  eyes 
to  see  whom  he  should  assist,  when  be  perceived  that  the  brahman 
who  would  bold  a  ploughing  festival  had  the  merit  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  become  a  rahat.  He  therefore  went  to  the  Geld,  and 
Temained  in  an  elevated  place,  whence  he  could  be  seen  by  the 
bnhman.  The  rays  from  his  person  spread  to  every  part  of  the 
field,  causing  all  that  was  within  it  to  appear  of  the  colour  of  gold. 
This  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people,  who,  having  finished 
their  repast,  collected  around  Budha,  and  did  him  reverence.  But 
ibe  brahman  was  displeased  when  he  saw  what  was  going  on,  and 
nid,  "  See  now,  this  great  mendicant  has  come  to  spoil  oui  sport." 
When  he  had  seen  bla  person,  he  said  again,  "  Were  he  to  work 
like  us  who  are  husbandmen,  he  might  become  the  king  of  all  Jam- 
bndwipa ;  but  now  he  does  uotbing,  spending  his  time  in  idleness, 
aad  coming  to  ploughing  festivals  and  such  like  places,  that  he  may 
beg  something  to  eat ;"  and  then  addressing  himself  to  Budha,  he 
<aid,  "  Sramana,  I  plough  and  sow,  and  from  my  ploughing  and 
Bowing  I  receive  grain,  and  enjoy  the  produce ;  priest,  it  would  be 
better  if  you  were  in  like  manner  to  plough  and  to  sow,  and  then 
yon  would  have  food  to  eat."  Budha  knew  when  the  time  bad  come 
in  which  it  would  be  proper  for  him  tospeak,  and  replied,  "Brahman, 
I  do  plough  and  sow;  and  from  my  ploughing  and  sowing  I  reap 
immortal  fruit."  On  hearing  this,  the  brahman  thought  thus,  "  The 
Gramana  says  that  he  ploughs  and  sows ;  but  he  has  neither  plough 
nor  any  other  implement ;  he  must  have  spoken  falsely."     Yet  on 

permanent  rank,  whatever  that  may  be,  with  what  is  more  serious,  the  con- 
DicstioD  of  his  property.  The  nominal  authority  of  this  person  lasts  fiom 
morning  to  evening.  Duiiog  the  whole  of  this  day  the  ^ops  are  shut ;  no- 
thing ii  allowed  to  be  bought  or  sold,  and  whatever  is  disposed  of  in  con- 
ttiTenlion  of  this  interdict  ia  forfeited,  and  becomes  the  perquisite  of  the 
aing  of  the  Uustnudmen." 
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looking  at  the  beauties  of  his  person,  be'  thought  it  impossible  tbkt 
he  could  tell  an  untruth ;  and  he  therefore  said,  "  Bhagawat  06- 
tamtt,  I  see  no  plough ;  no  goad ;  no  oxen ;  if  70a  perform  the 
work  of  the  husbandman,  where  are  your  implements?"  In  reply 
to  this  question,  Budha  informed  him  that  his  field  was  the  dharmma', 
the  weeds  that  he  plucked  up,  the  cleaTing  to  existence  ;  the  plough 
that  he  used,  wisdom  ;  the  seed  that  he  sowed,  purit]' ;  the  nork 
that  he  performed,  attention  to  the  precepts ;  the  harvest  that  be 
reaped,  nirwana ;  and  when  be  had  explained  these  matters  at 
greater  length,  he  exhorted  the  brahman  to  sow  in  the  same  field, 
imfolding  before  him  the  benefits  of  nirw&na.  The  brahman,  alter 
hearing  this  discourse,  brought  forth  the  most  excellent  food,  and 
with  a  joyful  mind  reverently  presented  it  to  Budha  ;  but  the  B»ge 
informed  him  that  he  could  not  receive  it,  as  it  was  not  the  custen 
of  the  Bndhas  to  receive  offerings  after  they  had  been  setting  fortk. 
the  excellencies  of  the  dharmma,  and  proclalroing  its  advantages, 
or  they  would  be  like  musicians  and  dancers,  who  make  a  coUectian 
after  the;  have  amused  the  people.  The  brahman  was  therefore  in 
doubt,  as  he  thought  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  present  to  any 
one  else  the  food  that  had  been  offered  to  Budha.  The  sage  per- 
ceived his  thoughts,  and  told  him  that  as  the  dewas  had  Imparted 
to  it  the  flavor  they  were  accustomed  to  give  to  all  food  received  by 
the  Budhas,  he  might  take  it  and  place  it  upon  the  top  of  a  rock 
where  there  was  no  grass,  or  throw  it  Into  water  that  was  free  from 
worms.  EasibharadwBJa,  accordingly,  threw  it  into  pure  w^er, 
where  it  continued  warm  a  whole  day ;  first  making  a  noise,  as  if  it 
said  "chtti,  chita,"  like  liquid  boiling,  and  then  sending  forth  smoke. 
The  brahman  took  notice  of  this  wonderful  occurrence  ;  then  weul 
to  Budha,  embraced  the  priesthood,  and  afterwards  became  a  rahat. 
{Milinda  Prama.) 

16.   7U  Hitlory  0/ Anipidm. 
There  resided  in  Rajagaha  arich  merchant,  who  was  intimate  with 
An^pidu,  a  merchant  of  Sewet.*    The  two  friends  were  accustomed 
to  visit  each  other,  with  500  wagons  of  merchandize,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  traffic.     When  they  drew  near  to  each  other's  city,  it  was 

'  This  citv,  which  is  also  called  Siwatlii  and  Siiiwasti,  was  the  melnip'^ 
of  K6Bala.  It  ia  termed  bv  Fa  Hian,  8he-wei ;  by  Hiaan-uong,  She-lo-Ts- 
ai-ti ;  and  U  placed  by  both  neailjr  on  the  site  1^  Fycabad,  in  Oudc.  Whts 
viuied  by  Fa  Hian,  there  were  in  it  not  more  than  200  familiea  or  houses. 
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the  practice  for  one  to  go  and  meet  the  othet  at  a  distance  of  six- 
teen miles.  One  day  An^pidu  approached  Bajagaha,  but  there  was 
no  friend  to  meet  him ;  he  came  to  the  city,  the  street,  the  house, 
but  saw  no  one  to  welcome  him,  as  had  been  usual.  When  he  en- 
tered the  house,  hia  friend  was  there  ;  but  his  greeting  was  hurried 
and  brief.  At  night,  however,  he  came  to  him  to  inform  him  of  the 
R&SOQ  of  his  conduct ;  he  expected  Budha  and  his  priests  the  next 
day  to  receive  an  alms-offering  at  bis  dwelling,  and  he  had  been  too 
much  engaged  in  making  the  necessary  preparation  to  show  him  the 
accustomed  courtesy.  At  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Budha,  An4- 
pidu  instantly  formed  the  resolution  to  see  the  sage,  which  arose 
ftomthe  merit  he  had  received  in  former  births.  Nor  was  he  willing 
to  delay  hia  lisit  to  the  sage  for  a  single  moment,  until  his  friend 
told  him  that  Budha  would  be  at  that  hour  in  retirement,  and  could 
not  he  disturbed.  The  merchant  of  Sewet  retired  to  rest,  but  in 
the  first  watch  of  the  night  there  was  a  preternatural  light  in  his 
chamber ;  as  he  supposed  that  it  was  day,  he  arose,  and  it  was  oiJy 
b]'  seeing  the  moon  shining  in  the  shy  that  he  was  convinced  of 
his  error.  In  the  second  watch  he  was  deceived  by  a  similar  ap- 
pearance. In  the  third  watch  there  was  the  same  light,-  and  as  he 
was  now  certain  that  it  was  day,  he  proceeded  towards  the  residence 
of  Budha.  The  doors  of  the  house  and  the  gates  of  the  city  opened 
to  him  of  their  own  accord.  When  he  had  walked  some  distance, 
he  came  to  a  cemetery,  and  saw  a  human  body  which  he  knew  was 
s  corpse,  as  it  was  cold,  putrid,  and  emitted  a  most  offensive  smell. 
At  the  sight  of  it  he  became  alraid,  when  the  light  vanished,  and 
it  «u  intensely  dark  all  around.  But  a  d^wa  who  resided  in  the 
cemetery  apoke  to  him  on  the  great  merit  of  those  who  set  their 
feet  to  the  hearing  of  bana,  by  which  he  was  encouraged,  and  the 
light  returned.  As  he  proceeded  further,  he  reflected,  "  There  are 
many  now  who  say  that  they  are  Budha,  and  I  may  he  deceived  ; 
there  was  a  name  given  me,  Sudatta,  by  my  parents,  which  is  known 
only  to  them  and  me  ;  if  Ootama  tells  me  what  it  is,  when  I  ask 
him  to  repeat  it,  I  will  believe  in  him  ;  but  if  he  cannot  repeat  it, 
I  will  seek  Budha  elsewhere."  Early  in  the  morning,  Budha,  who 
knew  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  went  to  meet  him,  and  on 
Beeing  him,  said,  '*  Sudatta,  come  hither  1 ''  On  hearing  this  word, 
the  futh  of  Anepidu  was  established,  and  he  promised  to  cleave 
Mto  the  sage  unUl  the  end  of  his  life.  Then  Budha  repeated  to 
him  two  stanzas :  "  He  who  b  ftee  from  evil  desire  attains  the 
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highest  estate,  and  ta  always  in  prosperity.  He  who  cuts  off  de- 
merit, who  subdues  the  mind,  and  attains  a  state  of  perfect  equa- 
nimi^,  secures  nirwana ;  this  is  his  prosperity.''  Anepidu  now 
entered  the  first  path,  and  requested  Budha  to  receive  from  him  on 
the  following  daj  an  alms- offering,  attended  by  his  priests. 

Anepidu,  on  returning  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  informed  him 
of  what  he  bad  done ;  who  said  that  when  be  went  to  Sewet,  his 
host  was  at  all  charges,  and  that  he  must  allow  the  same  to  be  done 
at  Rajagaba ;  but  Anepidu  refused  bis  assistance,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  king  and  of  the  chief  of  the  villages,  which  were  offered,  and 
purchased  vessels,  ovens,  and  all  the  requisite  utensils,  at  his  own 
expence.  When  the  repast  was  concluded,  he  invited  Budha  U 
Sewet,  telling  him  that  the  king  of  that  city  reigned  over  the  countriei 
of  Kasi  and  Kosol,  300  yojanas  in  extent,  and  that  bis  own  wealth 
was  immense.  The  road  between  Bajagaba  and  Sewet,  a  distance 
of  45  yojanas,  was  richly  ornamented,  and  resting-places  were 
erected  at  the  end  of  every  yojana,  as  Budha  accepted  the  iuvitx- 
tion.  When  Anepidu  returned  to  Sewet,  be  examined  caiefull; 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  that  he  might  find  a  suitable  place  for  the 
erection  of  the  wihara,  not  too  near  nor  too  distant.  At  last  he 
found  a  place  of  this  description,  belonging  to  the  prince  Jeta.  But 
when  he  asked  the  prince  to  dispose  of  it,  be  replied  that  he  ^ould 
not  let  him  have  it,  unless  he  were  to  cover  it  over  with  golden 
masurans.*  "  It  is  a  bargain,"  replied  Anepidu,  "  upon  these 
conditions  the  garden  is  mine."  When  the  prince  saw  that  he  was 
serious,  he  was  unwilling  to  abide  by  what  he  had  said ;  and  u 
Anepidu  would  not  give  up  hie  right,  the  matter  was  referred  te  a 
court  of  justice,  and  decided  against  the  prince.  Jeta  then  re- 
flected, "  My  garden  is  a  thousand  cubits  in  length  and  breaddi; 
no  one  has  wealth  enough  to  be  able  to  cover  it  with  gold;  it  is 
therefore  yet  mine,  though  the  case  is  decided  against  me."  The 
prince  and  Au6pidu  went  together  tb  the  garden,  and  saw  ^at  all 
the  useful  trees  were  cut  down,  only  such  trees  as  sandal  and  mango 
beii^  permitted  te  remain ;  and  the  whole  place  was  made  perfectly 
level.  Then  Anepidu  called  his  treasurer,  and  commanded  that  bis 
stores  of  wealth  should  be  entered,  and  as  many  masurans  brought 
out  as  would  be  necessary.    The  treasurer  accordingly  emptied  seven 

*  This  is  sufficiently  eztravRgant.  It  was  thought  a  great  price  when 
Candauley,  king  of  Lvdio.  paid  Bulaichua,  for  a  picture  fk  the  batUe  of 
Magnetao,  as  much  gold  coin  as  would  oovoi  it. 
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stores,  and  measured  the  golden  maaurans  aa  if  tbey  had  been  grain. 
The  maeurana  were  measured  to  the  extent  of  ninety  yalaa,  and 
irere  then  brought  and  thrown  down  in  the  garden  ;  and  a  thousand 
men,  each  taking  up  a  bundle  of  money,  began  to  cover  the  garden. 
Ancpidu  commanded  bis  servants  to  measure  the  space  occupied  by 
(he  standing  trees,  and  give  as  many  maaurans  as  would  have  been 
required  if  they  had  not  been  there,  that  be  might  loee  no  part  of 
the  merit  be  hoped  to  gain.  When  he  saw  that  the  entrance  was  not 
coveted,  he  commanded  his  treasurer  to  break  open  another  of  the 
ilores,  and  bring  a  further  supply,  though  he  knew  by  the  plates  of 
copper  on  which  his  wealth  was  numbered,  that  the  store  preserved 
by  his  forefather  in  the  seventh  generation  backward  had  been 
Opened,  and  that  the  whole  sum  disposed  of  amounted  to  18  kotis 
ofmasorans  ;  but  when  Jeta  saw  that  although  Anepidu  had  already 
given  so  much,  be  was  equally  ready  to  give  more,  he  reflected 
that  it  would  be  well  for  him  also  to  partake  in  the  merit,  and  de- 
clared that  the  sum  he  had  received  was  sufficientr  After  this  was 
cuncladed,  Anepidu  began  the  erection  of  the  wibara;  around  it 
were  houses  for  the  priests  ;  offices  that  were  suitable  for  the  day, 
sod  others  for  the  night;  an  ambulatory  ;  tanks;  and  gardens  of 
fruit  and  flower  trees ;  and  around  the  whole,  extending  4000  cubits, 
TBS  a  wall  18  cubits  high.  The  whole  of  these  erections  cost  Ift 
kotis  of  masuiana.  In  addition,  Anepidu  had  many  friends  who 
agisted  him,  some  by  their  personal  labour,  and  others  by  their 
wealth.  Jeta  also  said,  "  What  has  a  prince  to  do  with  money 
procured  from  a  merchant?"  so  he  expended  the  whole  of  the  IS 
kotis  he  had  received  in  building  a  palace  seven  stories  high,  at 
each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  garden. 

When  all  was  finished,  Budha  was  invited  to  visit  the  place ; 
and  he  set  off  by  easy  stages,  sixteen  miles  each  day,  so  that  he 
waa  forty-five  days  in  travelling  from  Rfyagaba  to  Sewet.  On  his 
approach  to  the  city,  be  was  met  by  a  splendid  procession,  com- 
posed of  different  companies  with  500  persons  in  each,  carrying 
appropriate  vessels  and  emblems,  of  the  most  costly  description. 
One  company  was  headed  by  Anfepidu's  two  daughters,  Maha  Su- 
badia  and  Chula  Subadra.  Anepidu  escorted  Budha  to  the  wih&ra, 
and  then  enquired  from  the  sage  unto  whom  it  should  be  offered, 
•flio  said,  "  Let  it  be  offered  to  the  whole  priesthood,  whether  pre- 
sent or  absent."  Then  Anepidu  poured  water  from  a  golden  vessel 
upon  the  hands  of  Budha,  in  token  that  he  dedicated  the  wibira 
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to  all  priests  whatsoever,  from  whicheTer  of  the  four  quarters  they 
might  come  ;  after  which  Budha  repeated  a  stanza : — "  He  who 
resides  in  this  wih&ra  will  be  protected  from  heat  and  cold ;  from 
wild  beasts,  musquitoes,  and  nagas  ;  he  who  dedicated  this  wiban, 
if  there  be  to  him  another  birth,  will  in  that  birth  be  protected 
from  all  these  dangers."  By  listening  to  the  bana,  many  became 
rahats.  Budha  resided  in  the  wihira  nine  months,  and  in  the  daily 
alms  which  An^pidu  presented,  he  expended  18  kotis ;  so  that  tbe 
whole  of  the  gifts  that  he  presented  would  amount  to  54  kotis  of 
masurans.  In  former  ages,  the  same  place  was  giren  to  the  Budhu 
by  other  rich  merchants. 

17.   TheSuloryof  WUdkhd. 

There  resided  in  Anga  and  Magadha,  five  merchants,  called 
Meda,  J6ti,  Jatila,  K&kawali,  and  Punnaka;  the  wealth  that  they 
possessed  was  immense.  In  the  femily  of  Meda  were  five  personi 
possessed  of  great  merit  from  actions  done  in  former  births ;  tii., 
the  merchant,  his  daughter  Chandrapadum^,  his  son  Dhananja,  hit 
daughter-in-law  Sumana,  and  his  secretary  Punnaka,  "When  Wi- 
aakhS,  daughter  of  Dhananja  and  Sumana,  was  about  seven  years  of 
age,  Budha  visited  the  village  of  Bhaddi,  b  Anga.  On  his  approach 
to  the  village,  Meda  directed  Dhananja  to  send  hia  daughter  to 
meet  him,  with  a  retinue  of  500  maidens  of  the  same  age  in  cha- 
riots. Though  so  young,  Wisakh^  received  this  command  wilh 
great  joy ;  but  when  near  the  sage,  she  thought  it  more  respcctfal 
to  descend  from  her  chariot  and  walk.  When  Budha  saw  her  he 
knew  that  from  the  merit  she  possessed  she  would  become  the 
mother  of  his  lay  disciples,  or  his  principal  female  disciple ;  and  he 
therefore  preached  the  dharmma,  by  which  she  and  her  500  inaideai 
entered  the  first  of  the  paths.  The  next  day  Meda  attained  the 
same  privilege  from  hearing  bana,  and  gave  alms  to  Budha  and  hit 
priests  during  two  weeks.  After  this  Budha  relumed  to  the 
wihira  of  J^tiwana. 

At  this  time  the  younger  sister  of  Fas^-nadi,  king  of  Kosol,  *m 
the  principal  queen  of  Bimsara ;  and  the  younger  sister  of  Bimsua 
was  the  principal  queen  of  Pase-nadi.  The  king  of  Kosol  thought 
that  as  there  were  many  rich  merchants  in  Rajagaha,  he  would  re- 
quest him  to  send  one  of  them  to  reside  in  Kosol.  After  consult- 
ing with  his  nobles,  Bimsara  said  that  as  it  would  be  difficalt  to 
prevail  upon  one  of  the  merchants  of  the  first  class  to  go,  he  would 
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gpeak  to  Dhananja,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  superior  grade. 
When  Dhananja  was  called  into  the  royal  presence  for  this  purpose, 
he  said  ihat  tie  was  ready  to  go,  if  commanded  by  the  king.  Thia 
merchant  therefore  accompanied  the  king  of  Kosol  on  his  return ; 
lad  on  their  journey  they  arrived  in  the  evening  at  an  open  space 
vhere  four  ways  met.  Dhananja  having  asked  the  king  how  large 
iat  city  wan,  learnt  that  it  n'as  seven  yojanas  in  size  ;  but  on  hear- 
ing this,  he  said  it  would  be  difficult  for  his  large  retinue  to  find 
accommodation  in  such  a  city,  and  he  therefoie  requested  permission 
to  remain  in  the  spot  where  they  then  were,  without  proceeding 
hrther.  The  king  acceded  to  this  request,  and  remained  there 
three  or  four  days  with  his  attendants  to  assist  in  forming  places  of 
shelter,  after  which  he  went  forward  to  Sewet.  This  place  was 
called  Saketu,  from  having  been  their  evening  resting-place,  and 
Dhananja  was  appointed  its  chief. 

There  was  in  Sewet  a  merchant  called  Migira,  who  had  a  son, 
PuniDa-wardhana,  a  yoong  man  of  excellent  appearance.  One  day 
his  parents  said  to  him  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  proper  age  to 
marry ;  but  he  said  that  he  would  never  marry  unless  he  could 
meet  with  a  female  possessed  of  the  five  beauties  (pancha-kaly&na). 
His  parents  asked  him  what  they  were;  and  he  said,  "  I.  K^sa 
kalyina;  hair,  that  when  spread  out  will  be  splendid  as  the  fea- 
thers of  the  peacock's  tail.  3.  M&nsa-kalyana  ;  lips,  that  whether 
belle  has  been  eaten  or  not  will  always  be  red  as  the  kern  fruit.  3. 
Ashli-kalyana ;  teeth  white,  uniform,  near  each  other,  and  of  the 
same  height.  4.  Chawi-kaly4na  ;  the  body  of  an  uniform  colour, 
witboat  a  single  spot.  S.  Waya-kalyana  ;  though  she  should  have 
twenty  children,  never  to  appear  old,  and  though  she  should  live  lo 
be  a  hundred  years  old,  not  to  have  a  single  grey  hair."  The 
patents,  when  they  received  this  reply,  collected  108  brahmans, 
from  whom  they  enquired  if  there  was  such  a  female  in  the  world  ; 
and  they  were  told  that  there  was.  Then  eight  of  the  brahmans 
were  selected  and  were  sent  to  all  parts  of  Jambudwipa  to  find 
a  maiden  of  thia  description,  a  great  reward  being  promised  to 
the  discoverer.  They  were  long  unsuccesful  in  their  search,  but 
arrived  at  Sak^tu  on  a  festival  day,  when  the  ladies  of  the  city,  at 
other  times  kept  in  the  strictest  privacy,  were  accustomed  to  make 
their  appearance  in  public,  and  join  in  the  amusements  of  the 
season.  The  nobles  had  now  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  equals 
of  the  other  sex ;  and  they  were  accustomed  to  go  to  the  corners 
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of  the  streets  to  throw  flowers  and  garlands  at  them  as  they  passed. 
The  brahmans  thought  that  this  would  be  a  good  opporlunil;  to 
accomplish  their  design ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  took  their  station 
in  a  certain  hall.  By  and  bye,  WiH4kh&,  now  fifteen  years  of  age, 
came  within  sight,  attended  by  her  maidens ;  and  aa  a  ahawei  of 
rain  came  on,  the  other  ladies  began  to  run  towoids  the  hall  b 
great  confusion  ;  but  Wisakha  continued  to  walk  at  her  usual  pace, 
just  as  if  there  had  been  no  rain  at  all.  As  she  came  nearer,  tie 
brahmana  saw  that  she  had  four  of  the  beauties,  but  they  could  not 
see  her  teeth.  They  therefore  entered  into  conversation  with  ber, 
and  said,  as  If  in  jest,  "  Unfortunate  will  be  the  man  who  has  job 
for  a  wife ;  if  you  go  for  water  in  the  morning  you  will  not  retnin 
before  night,  and  so  he  will  get  nothing  to  eat."  Sweetly  she  re- 
plied, "  How  so  ?"  and  they  informed  her  that  they  judged  tbns, 
because  she  was  the  last  to  arrive  at  the  hall  and  the  last  inpottiDg 
off  her  ornaments  that  had  been  wet  by  the  rain.  But  she  said  that 
it  was  not  from  indolence  ;  it  was  not  graceful  in  a  female  to  run.* 
"  There  are  four  persons,"  said  she,  "  who  ought  not  to  ran.  I. 
The  king,  when  the  crown  is  upon  his  head,  and  he  is  arrayed  in 
the  royal  ornaments ;  the  people  would  be  ashamed  and  compare 
him  to  a  labourer.  2.  The  royal  elephant,  when  his  elegnnt  trap- 
pings are  on.  3.  The  recluse.  4.  The  female ;  lest  the  people 
should  say  she  is  a  man.  It  was  on  this  account  I  did  not  run. 
Again,  a  young  muden  may  he  compared  to  merchandize  on  sale ; 
were  she  to  run,  she  might  fall  or  dash  her  foot  against  sotae  ob- 
struction, and  thus  her  palms  and  the  soles  of  her  feet  would  be 
damaged,  and  nobody  would  buy  her."  The  brahman,  who  saw  by 
this  time  Uiat  she  was  well  fitted  to  become  the  wife  of  their  lord, 
made  known  to  her  their  intention,  and  put  a  chain  of  great  TSlne 
upon  her  neck.  When  Wisikhi  had  learnt  the  name  and  rank  o( 
Flimna-wardhana,  she  sent  to  inform  her  father,  and  requested  that 
chariots  might  be  provided  to  convey  her  and  her  maidens  home. 
The  father  asked  the  brahmans  the  wealth  of  their  lord,  and  they 
said  40  kotis  of  treasure.  Dhananjara  said  that  this  was  only  as 
much  as  his  daughter  would  require  for  bathing-money  ;t  '>')'  " 
his  rank  was  equal,  he  consented  to  her  betrothal. 

The  brahmans  now  went  to  tell  Migara  of  their  success,  who  was 

■  "  The  brahman  must  not  run  even  when  it  rains." — Manu.  Inst.  iv.  IS. 

t  It  is  said  that  Mocris  gsve  the  entire  revenue  of  the  liike  known  by  his 

name  to  his  queen  for  her  personal  cxpenccs  in  dress  and  pi   " 
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well  pleased,  and  resolved  to  set  ont  for  S4k4tu  without  delay,  but 
went  first  to  mform  the  king  at  what  had  taken  place.  The  king 
said  th&t  it  was  at  his  request  the  rich  merchant  had  come  to  reside 
ID  those  territories,  and  that  therefore  he  would  himself  he  present 
*t  the  marriage.  On  hearing  tbb,  Migara  sent  to  inform  the  mer- 
duit  of  the  king's  intention ;  and  said  tliat  as  it  was  impossible  he 
could  provide  for  so  large  a  retinue,  the  marriage  had  better  be 
celebrated  privately  ;  but  Dhananjara  replied,  that  if  even  ten 
kings,  with  as  many  armies,  were  to  come,  he  could  provide  for 
ihem  all.  Still  Migira  thought  he  said  this  as  a  mere  boast,  and 
tent  ^ain  to  lell  faim  that  only  a  few  guards  would  be  left  in  the 
city,  and  the  king  would  be  attended  by  8  k6t{s  of  men ;  but  he 
replied  as  before,  that  he  could  provide  for  them  all.  Dhananjara 
gave  70  measures  of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  precious  stones  to  the 
jewellers,  to  he  made  into  different  kinds  of  ornaments.  When 
the  king  hod  arrived  in  the  city  and  remained  several  days,  he  sent 
to  tell  the  merchant  that  he  had  better  not  delay  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter,  as  the  providing  for  so  many  people  must  be  a  burden 
to  Mm ;  but  Dhananjara  said  that  the  proper  nekata  for  the  mar- 
nage  would  not  occur  in  less  than  four  months,  and  that  in  the  in- 
terral  his  majesty  vras  to  enjoy  himself,  and  all  his  expenses  would 
be  de^yed.  During  the  whole  of  the  four  months,  the  city  was 
like  a  festive  hall ;  through  the  liberality  of  the  merchant  no  one 
wanted  for  anything.  The  firewood  consumed  in  a  single  day 
amounted  to  500  loads,  which  caused  it  to  be  deficient  when  all 
other  things  were  in  profusion  ;  but  Dhananjara,  when  informed  of 
Ihe  circumstance,  gave  on  order  that  the  old  ^tables  of  the  elephants 
and  horses  should  be  pulled  down,  and  the  wood  taken  for  fuel. 
This  only  lasted  a  fortnight,  after  which  he  gave  from  the  stores 
coarse  cloth,  then  gradually  cloth  of  a  finer  kind,  and  last  of  all 
undal  wood,  as  no  fuel  could  otherwise  be  procured  at  that  time,  it 
being  the  rainy  season.*  At  the  conclusion  of  the  four  months  the 
ornaments  were  brought  by  the  jewellers.  On  the  day  of  the  mar- 
riage the  whole  body  of  the  bride  was  covered  with  ornaments. 
On  her  head  was  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  beauti^l  peacock, 

'  Tijsya  Rashava  Nayadu,  king  of  Tanjore,  daily  fed  12,000  brahmans. 
In  a  niny  time  he  was  adviied  to  cease  doing  so  ;  but  nlien  an  entire  want 
of  fdel  waiatated  to  exist,  he  ordered  every  wooden  material  about  his  bouse 
to  be  taken  down,  or  puUcd  to  pieces  in  order  to  suppl}-  fuel.  In  three  days 
<k««  mpply  was  exhausted  r  he  then  directed  all  the  vestmenta  in  the  palace 
to  be  (fipped  in  oil,  and  mode  uac  of  for  fuel.— Rev.  W.  Taylor,  Joum.  As. 
Soe.  June,  1S38. 
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with  feathers  made  of  precious  stones,  the  neck  being  composed  of 
one  single  emerald ;  and  the  image  was  bo  conslructed  that  vhen 
the  wind  blew  it  uttered  sounds,  so  that  those  at  a  distance  thought 
it  was  alive.  She  also  possessed  the  ornament  for  the  waist  called 
mekhald  ;  and  the  value  of  the  whole  was  nine  kotis  of  masurans* 
Dhananjara  presented  his  daughter  with  900  wagons  laden  with 
gold ;  and  as  many  Uden  with  silver  and  with  all  kinds  of  requi- 
sites and  treasures ;  of  each  500  ;  and  500  in  which  were  comely 
maidens.  When  the  train  left  the  city  it  extended  twelve  rnilea. 
The  gates  of  the  places  where  the  other  cattle,  120,000  in  number, 
were  confined,  were  also  thrown  open,  when  the  whole  herd  of 
animals,  of  their  own  accord,  through  the  merit  of  the  bride,  ran 
ahead  of  those  attached  to  the  vehicles,  and  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion, extending  twelve  miles  further.  Previous  to  her  departure, 
Dhanai^ara  gave  his  daughter  a  number  of  advices,  in  figuratiTe 
language,  such  as  that  she  should  never  give  fire  from  her  house  lo 
another,  nor  receive  fire  into  her  house.  This  was  overheard  by 
Migara,  who  wondered  what  it  could  all  mean.  Next  morning,  in 
the  presence  of  the  rojal  guests,  he  appointed  eight  persons  in 
whom  he  could  confide,  to  accompany  her  as  guardiaos,  and  pre- 
sented her  with  the  set  of  ornaments  worth  nine  kelas  and  a  lac.  He 
also  proclaimed  to  all  his  retainers,  that  whoever  wished  to  accom- 
pany her  might  go,  and  those  who  preferred  to  stay  might  remain; 
but  they  all  said  that  they  would  accompany  the  bnde.  The  mer- 
chant then  went  with  the  king  part  of  the  way,  after  which  he  re- 
turned home. 

Migara,  who  was  a  sceptic,  was  the  last  person  in  the  procession, 
and  when  he  saw  all  the  people  before  him,  he  was  angry  at  their 
coming,  as  the  whole  would  have  to  be  provided  for ;  and  he  would 
have  'driven  them  back,  but  was  prevented.  When  they  approached 
the  city,  Migara  thought  that  if  the  bride  entered  it  in  a  covered 
litter,  all  the  people  would  say  it  was  because  her  ornaments  were 
of  inferior  value,  or  because  she  was  not  beautiful ;  he  therefore 
requested  her  to  enter  an  open  chariot,  that  she  might  be  seen  of 
all.  On  their  arrival  at  the  house  of  Migara,  the  king  and  his 
nobles  sent  many  costly  presents  to  Wis4kh4,  in  return  for  the  at- 
tention that  had  been  shewn  to  them  by  her  father  during  four 


oiutU,  who  presented  the  offering  of  fiKid  to  the  prince  Sidhbrlta,  ii 
Btely  previous  to  bis  bccoimng  Budha. 
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montlis ;  but  she  s^d  she  had  do  need  of  these  things,  and  what  she 
receired  from  one  she  sent  to  aaother,  according  to  iheir  age  and 
dnumstamces,  and  thus  secured  the  friendship  of  all.  Migira  was 
at  this  time  a  follower  of  the  tiittaka  Nighanta.  One  day  he  in- 
cited Wisikha  to  go  with  him  to  worship ;  and  she,  well  pleased, 
put  on  her  most  splendid  ornaments  for  the  purpose  ;  but  when  she 
aw  that  the  persons  she  was  to  worship  were  naked  urttakas,  she 
wu  ashamed,  and  asked  her  father-in-law  why  he  had  brought  her 
lo  such  a  place.*  The  tirttakas  overheard  what  she  said,  and  ad- 
dressed Mig&ra  thus :  "  This  is  an  unhappy  follower  of  06tania ; 
vby  did  you  choose  such  a  person  to  be  the  wife  of  youi  son ;  tt 
will  be  better  to  send  her  away  at  once,  as  if  she  remains  she  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  destruction  of  youi  house ; "  but  her  fatfaer-in- 
Uw  apologised  for  her,  and  said  that  she  was  young. 

Oa  a  certain  occasion,  when  Mig4ra  was  in  the  mansion,  a  rahat 
came  to  the  door  wiUi  his  alms-bowl ;  but  Wisikha  told  him  to 
ptias  on,  as  the  master  of  that  house  eat  purama  (one  meaning  of 
which  is,  filth).  This  was  overheard  by  Migara,  who  resolved  at 
once  lo  send  her  away.  But  she  sud  that  she  was  not  a  slave  to 
go  here  and  there  at  the  bidding  of  another ;  her  father  had  sent 
wiih  her  eight  respectable  persons  to  protect  her,  and  they  must  be 
called.  When  they  came,  Migira  said  that  she  had  spoken  dis- 
respectfully of  him ;  but  she  declared  that  she  had  only  said  that 
he  was  eating  purima,  meaning  that  he  was  suffering  the  cunae- 
qoences  of  deeds  done  in  former  births.  At  another  time  she  went 
oat  of  the  house  at  night  with  a  light,  which  was  observed  by  her 
father-in-law,  and  he  asked  her  why  she  had  done  it ;  when  she 
informed  him  that  a  valuable  mare  had  foaled,  and  she  went  to  see 
what  was  going  on  in  the  stable.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  did  not  your 
father  tell  you  that  you  were  not  to  give  a  light  from  the  house  to 
another?"  She  replied,  "  Yes;  but  my  father  was  not  talking 
about  the  light  of  a  lamp,  but  about  tittle-tattle  and  scandal,  which 
I  am  neither  to  tell  nor  hear."  In  the  same  way  she  explained  to 
him  the  nature  of  the  other  advices  she  had  received,  by  which  he 
was  satisfied.  In  the  presence  of  her  eight  guardians  she  then 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  other  fault  to  find  with  her ;  and  when  he 
confessed  that  he  had  none,  she  sud  that  she  was  now  ready  to 

*  A  ninilar  story  b  referred  to  by  Csoma  Eerfiui  but  the  heroine  of  the 
TUietaii  tale  is  called  Sumagadha ;  and  Beveral  of  the  incidenta  here  related 
tie,  OD  tiinrthpr  occaBion,  apoken  of  in  connection  with  a  girl  from  Champa, 
called  Sa-ga-ms. 
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take  her  departure,  if  he  would  eiwnmon  her  attendants  foi  the 
purpose  ;  but  he  now  nrged  her  to  remain.  She  therefore  stud  to 
him,  "  You  are  a  aceptlc ;  I  am  a  believer  in  Budha  and  the  genu ; 
if  I  remun  I  must  have  permission  to  go  and  hear  bana,  and  give 
alms."  This  was  granted.  Soon  afterwards  she  invited  Budha  and 
his  priests  to  partake  of  an  offering  of  food  at  her  boose.  When 
the  tirttakas  heard  of  it,  they  became  alarmed,  and  thought  that  if 
Mig^ra  saw  Budha,  they  themselves  would  only  appear  to  him  like 
apes;  they  therefore  tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  be  present,  but 
he  refused  to  listen  to  thera,  as  be  said  that  Wisakbi  would  only 
give  him  advice  that  was  good.  They  then  said  that  it  would  be  a 
great  sin  for  him  to  look  at  Budha,  and  that  therefore  if  he  wu 
determined  to  go  and  hear  bana,  he  must  put  a  bandage  over  hia 
eyes.  The  lord  of  the  world  knew  all  that  was  taking  place,  and 
BB  be  saw  that  he  bad  the  necessary  merit,  he  resolved  to  catch  him 
that  day  as  in  a  net.  Migira  accompanied  his  daughter-in-law.  Lis 
eyes  being  covered ;  but  when  he  heard  the  discourse  of  Budha,  he 
was  so  charmed  that  be  tore  away  the  bandage,  and  beheld  the 
beauties  of  the  sage.  Upon  this  be  said  to  Wisakha,  that  hence- 
forth she  should  be  to  him  as  a  mother ;  and  approaching  Budha, 
be  declared  that  be  would  trust  in  him  alone,  and  that  this  was  the 
field  in  which  he  would  sow  his  forty  kotu  of  treasures.  He  sIm> 
repeated  a  stanza  to  this  effect :  "  He  who  gives  to  Budha  will  reap 
a  benefit  for  that  which  be  has  given  ;  this  my  journey  has  been  lo 
me  a  fortunate  one."  From  this  time  the  door  of  Idig&ra  was  shot 
to  all  others,  but  open  to  the  priests  of  Budba.  Aa  Wis4fcb4  wu 
thna  the  means  of  converting  Migfira,  she  was  called  in  consequence 
Migita-M&tAwf,  and  became  the  mother,  or  chief,  of  the  upasik&wu 
or  female  lay  disciples  of  Budha. 

Thrice  each  day  Wisakhi  went  to  the  wih4ra ;  in  the  day-time 
taking  an  offering  of  food,  and  in  the  evening  flowers  and  lampt. 
On  one  occasion  she  asked  permission  to  prefer  eight  requests  to 
Budba.  The  sage  replied  that  the  Budhas  were  not  accustomed  to 
grant  the  requests  of  women ;  but  when  she  said  that  they  woe 
relative  to  religion,  permission  was  granted.  "  I  request,"  she 
Bud,  "  1.  That  whatever  priests  come  to  you,  you  will  send  them 
to  my  house  first,  to  receive  alms.  2.  That  until  my  death,  I  may 
give  alms  daily  to  £00  priests.  8.  That  whenever  a  priest  is  sick, 
application  may  be  made  to  me  for  what  b  necessary.  4.  That 
I  may  give  alms  to  those  who  assist  the  sick.     5.  That  the  lord 
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of  the  nniverae  will  partake  of  the  rice-gruel  and  other  things  I 
provide  for  the  500  priests.  6.  That  yearly,  at  the  ead  of  wass,  I 
may  give  500  sets  of  pirilcaras  to  as  many  priesU.  7.  Thkt  I  may 
be  applied  to  whenever  any  article  of  medicine  is  required.  8.  That 
yearly  I  may  give  to  all  the  priests  of  Budha  the  robes  called  kas- 
pilissndan."  The  whole  of  tliese  requests  were  graoted  hy  Budha. 
Wisakli4  had  20  children  in  20  years,  10  sons  and  10  daughters  ; 
each  of  these  had  20  children ;  so  that  she  had  400  grandchildren  ; 
and  as  each  of  these  had  again  20  children,  she  had  8000  great 
grandchildren  ;  and  all  these  were  free  from  every  kind  of  disease. 
Though  she  bad  tlie  strength  of  five  elephants,  the  king  of  Kosol 
wa»  sceptical  respecting  it ;  and  to  ascertain  its  truth,  he  one  day, 
CD  tneeling  her,  urged  his  elephant  towards  her,  but  she  held  its 
trunk  with  two  fingers,  as  if  it  had  been  merely  a  plantain  tree,  so 
that  it  roared  out  from  pain.  She  afterwards  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  soil  the  ornaments  she  received  at  her  marriage,  and  erect 
a  wihara  with  the  proceeds  ;  but  there  was  no  one  in  Sewet  who 
had  wealth  enough  to  purchase  them.  She  therefore  bought  a 
garden  at  the  east  side  of  the  eity,  and  expended  immense  trea- 
sures in  the  erection  of  a  wih^a,  which  was  called  PArw4r4ma, 
From  the  place  in  which  it  stood.  On  the  day  when  this  wih&ra 
was  presented  to  Budha,  he  declared  that  all  her  riches,  strength, 
and  prosperity,  were  the  result  of  the  merit  she  had  received  in  former 
Inrths. 


18.  Atmrudha,   Ananda,    Diwadalla,   and  other    Princet,    become 
PrieiU;  and  Ananda  M  appointed  to  the  Office  of  Uptuthdydka. 

The  queen  of  Amit6dana,  younger  brother  of  Sudh6dana,  was 
fianda;  and  she  had  two  sons,  Mahanama  and  Anuxudha,  and  a 
daiighter,  R6hini.  When  Anurudha  was  seven  years  of  age,  he  one 
day  played  at  a  game  called  gula,  with  two  other  princes,  it  being 
agreed  that  the  person  who  lost  was  to  pay  a  rice-cake.  As  Anu- 
mdha  lost  the  game,  the  brothers  said  they  would  play  no  more 
until  the  cake  was  produced  ;  he  therefore  sent  to  his  mother,  and 
ahe  gave  him  what  he  required.  This  occurred  three  times.  A 
fbatth  time  he  sent  for  a  cake,  but  the  queen  sent  him  word  that 
there  were  "  no  more."  When  he  received  the  message,  be  thought 
that  the  words  "  no  more''  were  the  name  of  some  other  kind  of 
cake ;  and  he  accordingly  dispatched  a  messenger  to  request  that  a 
02 
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"  no  more  cake"  miglit  be  sent  Um.  But  the  queen,  tlunking  that 
if  lie  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  "  no  more,"  he  would  never  b« 
able  to  rule  the  kingdom,  reeolved  that  she  would  teach  him ;  and 
for  this  purpose  sent  him  a  vessel  with  nothing  in  it.  One  of  the 
guardian  dewas  of  the  city  saw  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  not 
to  learn  the  meaniog  of  this  term ;  and  be  therefore  secretly  plsced 
a  cake  created  for  the  purpose  in  the  vessel  that  was  carried  by  the 
slave.  No  sooner  did  the  prince  remove  the  cover  and  touch  the 
cake  with  his  finger,  than  he  felt  the  rushing  of  its  taste  tbrongk 
all  his  veins ;  and  its  sweet  savour  filled  the  whole  dty.  After 
dividing  it  to  his  companions,  he  went  to  his  mother,  and  said, 
"  How  is  it  that  if  you  have  loved  me  before  to-day,  you  have  ncTer 
given  me  any  of  those  excellent '  no  more'  cakes?"  The  queen, 
surprised,  asked  the  slave  what  had  taken  place ;  and  when  she 
was  informed,  she  said  that  it  must  have  been  done  hj  some  den. 
The  prince  informed  her  that  this  was  the  only  kind  of  cake  he 
intended  to  eat  in  future,  and  then  ran  to  rejoin  his  companions  at 
their  sport.  From  this  time,  when  he  wanted  a  cake,  he  sent  to  Itii 
mother  for  it,  and  she  returned  the  vessel  empty ;  but  the  d^wi 
always  provided  a  cake  aimilar  to  the  one  first  received  by  the 
prince. 

When  Anarudha  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  be  was  talking  with 
the  princes  Bbaddi  and  Eimbila,  and  one  asked  the  other  whence 
rice  was  produced.  Kimbila  said  it  was  produced  from  a  vessel, 
naming  the  vessel  in  which  rice  is  cleaned.  Bbaddi  said  it  wsi 
produced  trom  another  kind  of  vessel,  naming  that  in  which  it  ii 
cooked.  But  Anumdha  said  that  it  is  produced  from  a  golden 
dish,  with  feet,  about  a  carpenter's  cubit  is  height,  naming  the 
vessel  from  which  he  bad  seen  the  rice  poured  out  when  brought  to 
be  eaten.  Whilst  the  prince  was  thus  ignorant  of  all  that  relates 
to  the  world,  it  was  determined  by  Budha  to  ordain  one  from  each 
of  the  families  of  the  Sakya  race  ;  and  as  Uahanama  was  not  de- 
sirous of  enduring  the  privations  of  the  priesthood,  and  feared  that 
if  his  brother  received  the  kingdom  his  ignorance  would  be  the 
cause  of  many  calamities,  he  thonght  he  would  try  by  a  stiatag«n 
to  prevail  on  him  to  abandon  the  world.  He  therefore  said  to  him, 
"  What  do  you  say  ?  How  is  it  to  be  ?  Rice  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided," "  What,"  said  Anunidha,  "  is  not  rice  produced  from  the 
golden  dish?"  "  No,"  he  replied,  "  hot  from  the  labour  of  the 
husbandman  (describing  at  length  the  manner  in  which  agriculture 
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ms  then  c&rried  on).  There  must  b«  a  plough,  a  yoke  (in  all 
eighteen  different  articles  are  enumerated).  The  labonrer  mast 
clear  a  apace  from  all  obstractionB,  make  ditches  and  banks,  break 
the  hard  clods,  and  bring  manure  ;  the  seed  must  be  sown ;  for  a 
week  the  field  most  be  watched,  that  the  seed  may  not  be  carried 
sway  by  birds ;  fences  will  hare  to  be  tied ;  a  lodge  must  be  built 
for  the  watchers  to  sleep  in  at  night ;  it  must  be  guarded  from  rats, 
pigs,  deer,  and  other  animals  ;  when  the  ear  is  formed,  care  must 
be  taken  to  preserve  it  from  the  blast  and  other  diseases  ;  every  day 
persons  must  go  round,  making  a  noise ;  and  dry  leaves  must  be 
hnng,  to  frighten  away  the  birds ;  if  it  be  an  inferior  grain,  it  roust 
be  watched  in  this  way  three  or  four  months,  and  if  a  superior,  six 
or  Mven  months  ;  as  it  ripens,  noises  must  be  made  without  ceasing, 
and  persons  most  run  about  in  all  directions  to  keep  off  parrots,* 
peafowl,  and  other  birds  that  steal  the  grain,  shouting  till  they  are 
house ;  after  it  is  reaped,  the  owner  must  receive  his  share,  whether 
it  be  half,  or  two-thirds,  so  that  be  has  to  give  two  shares  and  keep 
only  one ;  if  the  whole  has  to  be  given  (the  husbandman  being  only 
a  lerraiit),  none  is  to  he  reserved  for  himself ;  a  portion  must  be 
given  to  the  watchers  and  winnowers,  and  the  washerman,  tomtom- 
beater,  and  the  beggar,  must  each  have  his  share ;  when  payment 
has  been  ntade  for  what  has  been  borrowed,  the  remainder  must  be 
riored  in  the  granary ;  of  this,  some  must  be  kept  for  seed-corn  ; 
that  which  is  not  fit  for  seed,  must  be  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
nsed  for  food ;  so  much  as  is  required  for  each  day  must  be  portioned 
oat,  that  it  may  last  until  the  next  harvest.  When  all  this  is  con- 
daded,  the  same  round  must  begin  again  ;  it  is  always  work,  work, 
without  any  leisure ;  the  husbandman  may  he  sick,  or  be  called  to 
go  to  the  war,  or  old,  but  still  the  labour  must  be  continued  ;  at 
last  he  may  have  to  go  from  place  to  place,  leaning  on  two  sticks, 
to  beg ;  and  after  all  this  toil,  the  end  may  be  that  he  falls  into 
hell.  Brother,  I  tell  you  all  this,  that  you  may  see  what  awaits 
yoa ;  you  can  take  possession  of  my  wealth  and  honours,  and  I 
will  go  to  Budha  and  become  a  priest."  But  Anurudha  said  that 
he  was  not  previously  aware  the  householder  bad  so  many  troubles ; 
and  if  this  was  the  case,  he  would  become  the  priest,  and  Maha- 

•  In  Ceylon  there  is  a  district  called  the  Girwa-pattu,  or  Paitot-county. 
In  the  erening  the  parrots  reaort  to  the  cocoonuc  trees  that  line  the  bcb- 
■We,  and  theii  scretuns  are  ao  loud  as  to  oveipawer  all  other  sounda.  In 
the  time  of  hurest,  they  brina  with  them  eara  of  rice,  and  many  people 
nuke  a  considerable  profit  by  collecting  the  groin  that  falls  Co  the  ground. 
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nama  might  keep  his  possessions.  At  once  he  went  to  reqaeat  th« 
pennission  of  bis  mother,  that  be  might  carry  thU  design  into  effect ; 
hut  she  said,  "  Your  father  is  dead ;  you  are  as  my  beait,  as  my 
two  eyes ;  all  my  joy  is  to  see  you  aad  your  brother ;  I  cannot 
beat  the  thought  of  yoor  becoming  a  priest ;  therefore  ontil  my 
death,  I  must  refuse  my  permission."  Anurudha  then  said,  "What 
do  you  tell  me,  mother  ?  As  the  water  of  the  river  stays  not  till  it 
has  arrived  at  the  sea,  so  will  my  mind  continuaUy  be  directed  towards 
Budha ;  therefore,  do  give  me  permission  to  become  a  priest."  But 
she  still  refused.  Anurudha  then  said,  "  As  the  rain,  when  as- 
cended into  the  sky,  knows  no  place  of  rest  until  it  has  fallen  to 
fertilise  the  ground,  so  will  my  mind  know  no  repose  till  I  hsTS 
gone  to  the  residence  of  Budha."  But  the  mother  was  still  releiU- 
less,  and  requested  that  words  like  these  might  not  again  fall  npon 
her  ear.  The  prince  declared  the  third  time,  "  As  the  river  Uut 
ascends  from  a  rock  into  the  sky  does  not  abide  there,  but  again 
descends  to  the  earth,  so  my  mind  will  know  no  slay  until  it  has 
proceeded  to  the  place  of  consecration ;  therefore  I  agun  entreat 
your  permission.''  The  queen  was  unable  to  say  more,  from  the 
excess  of  her  grief;  but  by  way  of  evasion  she  told  him  that  bis 
friend  Bhaddi  had  now  become  a  king,  and  if  he  could  persaade 
Bhaddi  to  become  a  priest,  her  permission  would  no  longer  be 
withheld.  She  thought  that  no  one  who  was  a  king  had  ever  be- 
come a  priest,  and  therefore  gave  her  consent  upon  this  contUtion. 
When  Anurudha  set  out  to  speak  to  Bhaddi  upon  the  subject,  be 
reflected  upon  what  his  mother  had  said,  and  saw  that  he  must  try 
to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  a  stratagem.  "  The  Sakya  princes," 
he  thought,  "  do  not  lie  eren  to  save  life  ;  so  I  must  try  to  cstdi 
bim  by  inducing  him  to  make  a  declaration,  and  then  turn  his  woidt 
upon  himself."  Accordingly  be  went  to  the  king,  and  after  kisstng 
him,  said,  "  I  cannot  declare  my  affection  for  you ;  if  you  have  the 
same  regard  for  me,  leave  all  these  treasures,  and  let  us  both  become 
priests ;  if  1  enter  the  priesthood  first,  we  shall  continue  near  to 
each  other."  As  they  had  been  friends  from  the  time  that  tbey 
together  as  children,  Bhaddi,  prompted  by  affection,  bat 
knowing  what  he  said,  gave  his  word  that  if  Ananidba 
a  priest  first,  be  would  follow  his  example.  The  prince 
itly  rejoiced  at  receiving  this  declaration,  and  said,  "  I  in- 
>ecome  a  priest  to-day,  therefore  come  with  roe  now."  But 
began  to  repent  of  the  promise  he  had  made,  and  said. 
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"  We  are  both  yonng  yet ;  let  us  enjoy  ounehes  for  the  present, 
and  when  we  are  old  we  can  embrace  the  prieBthood."  To  thia 
AoDnidha  replied,  "  There  is  no  regularity  in  the  order  of  old  age 
tai  death  ;  sometintea  old  age  precedes  death,  but  at  other  times 
drath  precedes  old  age ;  your  declaration  u  not  a  wise  one ;  the 
prince  Stdb4rtta  renounced  the  world  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
ind  many  nobles  of  this  city  have  done  the  same,  whilst  they  were 
yet  young ;  the  receiving  of  the  priesthood  is  a  great  privilege ; 
therefore  speak  not  another  word,  but  come  with  me  now."  Bhaddi 
THpected  the  promise  be  had  given,  and  said  that  in  seven  years 
from  that  time  he  wonld  be  prepared  to  become  a  priest;  but  Anu- 
radhs  said  he  would  not  listen  to  this  proposal.  The  king  then 
meotioned  six  years,  and  {^dually  came  down  to  two ;  but  his 
friend  was  inflexible.  Again  he  proposed  a  year,  six  months,  and  so 
on,  mitil  he  came  down  to  a  fortnight;  but  the  prince  was  equally 
■tnwUlLng  to  yield.  At  last  Bhaddi  declared,  "  I  must  have  at  least 
•even  days  to  deliver  over  the  kingdom,  and  give  the  necessary 
advices  to  my  successor;  if  you  love  me,  say  no  more." 

At  the  end  of  seven  days  Bhaddi ;  Anurudha ;  Ananda,  the  son 
of  8udb64lana'8  younger  brother ;  the  prince  Kimbils ;  D^nadatta, 
the  SOS  of  Suprabudha,  the  princess  Yasodharft  being  bis  younger 
lister;  and  the  prince  Bhagu;  went  with  a  great  retjnue  to  a  place 
about  sixteen  miles  from  the  city,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
pleasure :  but  they  contrived  to  steal  away  from  their  attendants, 
taking  with  them  only  Up&li,  the  king's  barber.  When  they 
arrived  at  a  private  place,  they  took  ofi*  their  ornaments,  gave  them 
to  the  barber,  and  told  him  that  he  might  keep  them ;  but  as  they 
were  going  away,  Up&li  reflected  thus ;  "  If  I  take  these  orna- 
ments to  the  city,  the  S&kya  princes,  who  are  wrathful,  will  deprive 
me  of  life ;  they  are  of  no  benefit  to  me ;  if  these  princes  could  leave 
alt  their  possessions  to  become  recluses,  the  same  course  will  be 
much  easier  for  me.  He  therefore  hung  the  ornaments  up  in  a 
tree,  to  be  taken  by  the  first  comer,  and  pursoed  the  direction  taken 
by  the  princes,  who  enquired  why  he  followed  them;  and  when 
they  were  informed,  they  went  on  together. 

Bodha  was  at  that  time  in  a  village  called  Anupiya,  belonging  to 
the  princes  of  Malla.  When  the  princes  requested  that  he  would 
admit  them  to  the  priesthood,  they  said  that  they  were  of  an 
hononiable  family,  so  much  so  as  not  to  pay  respect  even  to  bim ; 
but  in  order  that  their  dignity  might  he  lowered,  they  wished  that 
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the  barbiit  should  be  ordained  first ;  they  would  then  have  to  wor- 
ship him,  and  if  they  even  thought  of  returning  to  their  posseuioiu, 
they  ytoald  know  that  the  princes  would  nj  to  them,  "  What,  u  it 
you  who  worshipped  the  barbei?"  and  thus  their  return  would  be 
prevented.  Budha  approved  of  their  resolution,  and  ordained  the 
barber  first,  and  then  the  princes.  Bhaddi  afterwards  became  a 
rahat,  when  observing  the  ordinance  called  widarsana,  in  the  time 
of  wass.  Ananda  entered  sowan,  and  became  the  principal  at- 
tendant on  the  person  of  Budha.  Eimbil&  and  Bhagu  became  n- 
hats,  and  each  had  600  disciples.  D4wadatta  performed  the  ordi- 
nance called  dhyana.  Up41i  became  a  rahat,  and  the  chief  of  those 
who  understood  the  Winaya-pitaka.  Anurudha  observed  widarsana, 
and  became  a  rahat ;  and  from  having  formerly  ^ven  a  Ump-offa- 
ing  to  Fiyumatura  Budha,  he  became  the  chief  of  those  who  have 
supernatural  viaion ;  and  received  divine  eyes,  by  which  he  could 
see  all  things  in  a  hundred  thousand  sakwalas,  as  plainly  as  a 
mustard  seed  held  in  the  hand. 

One  day  Anurudha  went  to  the  village  of  Mnnda,  in  which  there 
resided  a  noble,  Maba-munda,  who  requested  him  to  perform  wass ; 
but  he  said  that  it  was  not  in  his  power,  as  he  had  no  saman^  Id 
assist  him.  The  noble  bad  two  sons,  Maha-sumana  and  Enda- 
sumana,  and  he  said  that  Anurudha  might  take  the  elder  of  the 
two  and  consecrate  him  ;  but  he  refused,  as  he  saw  that  he  was  de- 
ficient in  merit.  He  therefore  received  Kud^sumana,  at  that  time 
about  seven  years  of  age ;  who,  as  his  hair  was  cut  ofi^  saw  part 
of  it,  on  which  he  reflected  that  a  little  time  previous  it  had  beeo 
the  ornament  of  his  head,  and  was  now  only  a  worthleas  thing  to 
he  thrown  away.  In  the  act  of  carrying  on  this  meditation  on  the 
meanness  of  the  body  and  its  secretions,  he  became  a  rahat.  Ailer 
receiving  the  ofibtings  of  bis  parents  on  two  poya  days,  as  Asd- 
rudha  said  he  must  return  to  Budha,  in  their  presence  be  ascended 
into  the  air,  and  accompanied  the  priest  to  a  stone  cave  in  the 
forest  of  Himila,  At  night,  when  walking  for  the  purpose  of  reli- 
gious meditation,  Anurudha  was  attacked  with  flatulence;  and 
when  the  saman^ra  saw  the  pain  that  he  endured,  he  asked  hint  if 
he  iiad  ever  euSbred  from  the  same  complaint  before,  and  in  what 
ras  then  cured.  The  priest  informed  him  that  it  had  pie- 
aeen  cured  by  some  of  the  water  of  the  Anotatta  lake,  on 
which  he  said  be  would  go  and  fetch  some  ;  and  Anurudha 
lugh  it  was  guarded  by  o  n4ga  called  Ponnaka,  he  would 
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allov  him  to  take  some,  when  informed  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
At  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  lake,  Pannaka  was  sporting  In  it, 
with  SOQ  other  nagas,  who,  when  he  saw  hjin,  said,  "  What  is 
ttiis  pnng  priest  coming  hither  for  with  hia  vessel?  I  will  not 
lUow  him  to  take  away  any  of  the  water ; "  bat  as  Sumana  saw  his 
aga,  he  remuned  In  the  air,  and  repeated  a  stanza,  stating  why 
he  had  come.  Still  the  n4ga  sud,  "  Frieatling,  you  may  go  and 
take  water  from  the  Ganges,  but  you  shall  have  none  from  this 
like."  Upon  this  Sumana  let  him  know  that  though  he  was  only 
Kren  years  of  age,  his  power  was  immensely  greater  than  that  of 
the  niga ;  he  could  take  the  earth  and  put  it  upon  the  top  of  Maba 
Mem ;  to  faim,  water  was  not  water ;  nor  fire,  fire ;  nor  iron,  iron ; 
he  was  the  samanera  of  Anurudha,  and  a  priest  of  Budha.  Pan- 
ntka  said  that  if  he  were  bo  clever,  he  had  hetl«r  try  to  get  some 
of  the  water;  but  he  would  see  that  he  could  not  succeed.  The 
dewis  from  tbe  different  16kas  now  assembled,  as  it  were  in  a  mo- 
ment, to  see  whether  the  n&ga  or  the  priest  of  seven  years  would 
prove  the  stronger  in  the  contest.  Then  Sumana  assumed  the  form 
of  a  brahma,  twelve  yojanas  in  size,  and  entered  the  body  of  the 
n4ga,  fifty  yojanas  in  size,  in  which  he  walked  about;  bnl  the  pun 
he  thereby  caused  made  the  naga  cry  out  with  a  noiae  as  if  sea  and 
iky  were  united.  By  his  struggles,  the  water  of  the  lake  rose  into 
iiigh  waves,  which  enabled  him  to  dip  his  vessel  into  it  as  he 
walked ;  and  when  it  was  full,  he  said  that  he  had  got  what  be 
came  for,  and  would  now  return.  The  d^was  saw  that  he  was  the 
conqueror.  Pannaka,  angry  at  being  thus  defeated,  set  off  to 
punae  him,  upon  which  he  assumed  his  ovm  form  ;  and  when  he 
presented  the  water  to  the  priest,  the  n^a  declared  that  he  had  not 
given  it ;  but  as  Sumana  said  that  he  had,  and  Anurudha  knew 
that  a  rahat  could  not  tell  a  lie,  be  drank  it.  Pannaka  thought 
still  that  he  would  be  revenged;  but  the  priest  told  him  that 
Somsna  had  more  power  than  a  koti  of  n4gas  ;  and  when  he  heard 
this  he  went  to  the  siman^ra,  asked  his  pardon,  told  him  he  might 
take  the  water  at  any  time  be  required  it,  and  then  went  away. 

Tbe  priest  Anurudha,  accompanied  by  Sumana,  afterwards  went 
to  Budha,  wbo  was  at  that  time  residing  in  the  wih^  of  Ptirw^ 
lima.  The  inferior  priests  of  that  place  took  the  s&man4ra  by  the 
ear,  and  asked  him  if  one  so  young  could  fast  after  the  turning  of 
the  suD,  or  perform  tbe  journeys  required  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
priests ;  and  they  enquired  if  he  did  not  wish  to  return  to  his 
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mother.  They  thus  despised  him,  because  thej  were  ignorant  that 
be  was  a  rahat.  When  Budhn  prerceived  what  was  going  an,  be 
said  that  their  conduct  was  as  if  one  were  to  play  with  the  trunk  of 
an  elephant ;  &ej  did  not  know  the  power  of  the  saman^ra,  though 
it  had  been  witnessed  by  all  the  d^was.  At  this  time  Badha 
wished  for  some  water  from  Anotatta  for  the  washing  of  hia  feet ; 
but  when  Anaoda  informed  the  siman&ras,  not  one  of  them  was 
willing  to  go,  until  he  asked  Sumana,  who  said  that  he  was  ready 
to  go  if  directed  by  Budha.  Taking  a  yesael,  he  went  through  the 
air,  obtained  the  water  without  any  difficulty,  and  returned  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  went.  On  his  approach,  Budha  called  to  tha 
priests  to  aee  in  how  beautiful  a  manner  he  was  coming,  and  on  hii 
arrival  receiTed  from  him  the  water  he  had  brought.  He  then  en- 
quired his  age ;  and  when  he  was  told  that  it  was  seven  years,  he 
siud  that  though  others  did  not  receive  ordination  until  they  wen 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  should  receive  it  now ;  and  accordingly  he 
became  of  the  upasampada  order  fVom  that  time.  Sopaka  was  the 
only  person  besides  to  whom  was  ever  granted  the  honour  of  so 
early  an  ordination. 

Previous  to  the  ordination  of  Ananda,  which  took  place  in  the 
twentieth  year  after  the  teacher  of  the  three  worlds  became  BndhA, 
there  was  no  one  regularly  appointed  as  his  personal  attendant ;  hot 
the  following  persons  waited  on  him  at  different  times  : — NagasS' 
mila,  Nagita,  Vpawana,  Sunakkbalta,  Cbunda,  S4gala,  and  MeN. 
Budha  now  called  together  the  priests,  and  said  to  them,  "  I  am 
fifty-five  years  of  age  ;  I  have  not  in  any  way  begun  to  decline ;  yet 
sometimes  the  priest  who  carries  my  bowl  lags  behind,  and  talks  to 
the  sceptics,  or  he  goes  a  different  road  to  that  which  I  have  taken, 
and  I  have  to  submit  to  other  inconveniences.  It  will  therefore  be 
better  that  some  one  be  appointed  as  my  regular  attendant."  Then 
Seriyut,  Uugalan,  and  the  rest  of  the  priests,  each  said,  "  1  will 
become  your  servitor ;  grant  it  me  as  a  favour  ;  let  me  be  the  re> 
cipient  of  this  honour."  But  the  sage  sud  he  would  not  give  the 
office  to  a  rahat,  and  therefore  appointed  Ananda,  who  agreed  to 
.""d^j|ake  it  if  Budha  would  grant  a  favourable  answer  to  eight  le- 
'~~       he  had  to  make.     "  The  requests  that  I  have  to  make,"  said 

te  as  follows  :— I.  That  I  may  never  be  required  to  put  on  a 
at  has  been  worn  by  Budha.  2.  That  I  never  eat  of  the 
^at  has  been  received  in  the  alms-bowl  of  Budha.  3.  That 
|it  accompany  him  when  he  is  invited  to  any  place  to  receive 
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an  offering  of  food.  4.  That  he  will  eat  of  the  food  I  myself  re- 
WK  in  the  alms-bowl.  5.  That  when  any  one  comes  to  a  distance 
to  speak  to  Budha,  I  may  be  allowed  to  go  at  that  moment  and  in- 
form him.  6.  That  when  any  doubt  ie  formed  in  my  mind,  relative 
to  the  meaning  of  the  dharmma,  I  may  go  at  once  to  Budha  and 
hne  it  solved.  7.  That  I  reside  in  a  sepaxate  place.  8.  That 
when  Badha  says  bana  in  any  place,  I  not  being  present,  he  will 
repeat  the  whole  to  me  on  his  return."  These  requests  were 
granted  by  the  sage,  as  he  saw  that  what  was  required  had  been 
the  custom  of  the  former  Budhas.  There  were  five  things  in  which 
Ananda  excelled  all  other  beinga:— 1.  In  ministering  to  Budha. 
2.  In  thankfulness  for  the  favours  he  received.  3.  In  the  leceiving 
of  the  four  requisites  of  a  priest.  4.  In  the  sweetness  of  his  voice 
when  saying  bana.  5.  In  the  power  to  listen  atlenlJTely  to  the 
discourses  of  Budha."  From  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Budba 
never  had  to  call  Anaada  twice.  During  the  three  watches  of  the 
night,  when  necessary,  he  carried  a  light  around  his  residence.* 

19.  Btidha  visits  the  City  of  Witdld. 

On  a  certfun  occasion,  when  Budha  was  delivering  a  discourse 

on  the  impermanency  of  all  things,  he  declared  that  even  the  city 

of  Wi$ala,f  usually  so  prosperous,  would  be  visited  at  one  and  the 

*  On  one  Qccadon  Ananda  U  represented  as  standing  behind  Budha,  and 
fiuming  him. 

t  In  a  flnrmer  age,  according  to  a  legend  that  appears  in  the  FAj&waliya, 
the  queen  of  Benares  was  delivered  of  a  piece  of  flesh,  which  was  put  into  a 
TGBtel,  sealed,  and  thrown  into  the  river  i  but  the  dewas  caused  it  to  float, 
■nd  it  was  seen  by  an  ascetic,  who  caught  it  and  took,  it  to  his  cell.  When 
he  lav  i[e  contents,  he  put  it  carefully  on  one  side  ;  but  on  looking  at  it  asain 
•ome  time  afterwards,  he  saw  that  it  had  become  divided  into  two.  Inen 
the  rudiments  of  the  human  form  appcsred,  and  a  beautiful  prince  and 
princess  were  presented,  who  sucked  their  flngcrs  and  thence  drew  milk.  As 
it  wu  difficult  for  the  ascetic  to  bring  them  up,  he  delivered  them  to  a  vil- 
lagerj  and  &om  being  so  similar  in  their  appearance,  they  were  called  Lich- 
Bwi,  which  name  was  also  given  to  the  royal  race  that  irom  them  received 
iU  origin.  The  other  children  of  the  villago  were  accustomed  to  revile  them, 
sod  say  that  they  had  no  &tlier  or  mother,  only  the  ascetic.  The  villagers 
laid  in  consequence,  Waijatabba,  meaning  that  they  must  be  removed  to 
wme  other  pLice ;  and  this  name,  Wajji,  was  afterwards  given  Co  the  whole 
of  that  country,  300  yojanas  in  extent.  After  their  removal  Irom  the  village, 
they  caused  a  city  to  be  built  in  the  place  ui  which  they  retired.  The  princ« 
lad  princess  married,  and  hud  a  son  and  daughter  at  one  birth,  and  in  due 
time  sixCGGn  sons  and  sixteen  daughters,  in  the  some  manner.  As  their 
fcmily  increased,  the  city  was  enlarged,  on  which  account  it  was  called 
Wisilt  In  (he  time  of  G6tama  it  was  an  c^itensive  and  splendid  city.  The 
princes  lived  together  in  ^cat  amity,  and  never  interniorried  with  other 
races.    There  were  7707  pnucas,  residing  in  as  many  separate  palaces,  each 
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BEtme  time  by  pestilence,  Eetmine,  and  sprites.  And  bo  it  occnired. 
First  there  was  the  pestilence,  and  then  came  the  famine,  bo  that 
there  was  none  to  bury  the  dead,  and  the  whole  city  resembled  a 
chamel-hotue.  The  citizens  informed  the  king  of  their  calamities, 
who  directed  them  to  enquire  whether  in  any  way  he  were  the 
cause ;  but  they  could  not  find  that  he  was  in  any  fault.  Then 
some  advised  that  application  for  assistance  should  be  made  to  the 
rishis ;  but  others  who  had  heaid  of  the  miracles  perfonned  by 
Budha,  recommended  that  his  aid  should  be  implored ;  and  ac- 
cordingly an  embassage  of  princes  was  sent  to  invite  him  to  fhe 
city.  They  knew  that  he  was  at  that  time  resident  in  the  WMa- 
wana  wihara,  but  they  first  made  application  to  Bimsara,  the  king; 
who  informed  them  t-hat  the  kindness  of  Budha  was  equally  ei- 
tended  to  all,  and  that  therefore  they  might  themselves  go  to  him 

with  a  sub-kins,  treasurer,  and  other  ofBoers.  Thev  rdoned  in  tan,  each 
for  an  appointed  time ;  and  the  city  was  like  the  I6kiiof  Sekisin  themsg- 
nificence  of  its  appearance  and  the  happiness  of  its  inmates. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  Mahlipariiiibbluia-auttsn,  by  Tumoni  (Joonii] 
As.  Soc.  Dec.  183S},  it  appears  that  AjUsat,  a  short  time  previoos  to  the 
death  of  Budha,  meditated  the  subjugation  of  the  I.ichewi  pnnoes  of  WisUt, 
who  were  united  in  a  confederacv,  though  stiU  acknowlcdeuig  the  Bupiemsej 
of  one  of  their  number,  and  calling  him  king.  The  princca  were  s(  that 
timeplotdng  together,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  inSicdng  Bomeii^arf 
upon  the  monarch  of  Kajngaha.  In  order  that  he  might  know  in  what 
manner  his  design  could  be  best  effected,  Ajlisat  sent  his  prime  miniitei, 
Wassakira,  to  ask  the  advice  of  Budha,  from  whom  he  learnt  that  the  princes 
must  either  be  propitiated  by  the  payment  of  tribute,  or  that  he  most  dis- 
solve the  compact  tfiat  united  them,  without  engaging  in  war.  On  receiviiif 
this  advice,  Wassakira,  at  his  own  request,  was  sent  as  a  deserter  to  Wisili, 
where  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  I  Jchawi  princes,  and  then  bv  iniinu. 
ations  sowed  dissension  among  them  ;  after  which  be  communicated  the  r»- 
suit  of  his  mission  to  Aj&aat,  who  went  with  an  army,  and  having  subjagsttd 
all  the  princes  to  great  calamities,  returned. 

According  to  the  Vishnu  Pur&na,  WlsUa  (Vaisili)  wsa  founded  by  Tails, 
son  of  Trin&vindu  and  the  celestial  nymph  Alambush^  "  Vaislili  ii  a  dty 
of  considerable  renown  in  Indian  tradition,  but  its  site  is  a  sut^ect  of  saoie 
uncertainty.  Fart  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  confounding  it  with  Viaiii, 
another  name  of  Ujayin  ....  According  to  the  Budhists  it  is  ths  same  si 
Fray£ga,  or  Allahabad ;  but  the  R4miyana  places  it  much  lower  down,  oa 
the  nordi  baikk  of  the  Ganges,  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sone ; 
and  it  was  therefore  in  the  modem  district  of  Sfiran,  as  Hamilton  lOenea- 
logies  of  the  Hindus)  conjectured." — Wilson's  Vishnu  Fui&na.  Fa  Biaa 
visited  WiB&lb,  but  does  not  give  any  eitended  description  of  what  he  saw. 
Hiuan  Thsang  is  more  particulai,  and  says  that  it  had  fiiilen  into  ruin,  but  the 
circumference  of  the  ancient  foundations  was  upwards  of  twenty  miles.  Ue 
saw  the  ruins  of  more  than  a  hundred  monasteries.  The  country  was  rick, 
the  soil  fertile,  the  climate  equable,  and  the  inhabitants  were  bland  in  thaii 
manners,  and  contented  with  their  lot.  There  were  a  few  monasteries,  but 
the  inmates  were  little  better  than  heretics.  It  is  said  by  Csoma  KBrusi,  thst 
the  Tibetan  writers  derive  their  first  king  (about  2S0  years  b.  c)  "  from  the 
Liteobyis  or  Lichavyis." 
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and  make  known  their  request.  On  receiving  their  petition,  BudUa 
consented  to  visit  Wis&la ;  and  when  his  detennination  vras  made 
knomi  to  the  king,  Bimaara  prepared  a  road  from  EUjagaha  to  the 
Gsngea,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  The  moment  he  commenced 
his  jonrae;,  rain  began  to  fall,  though  there  had  been  none  for  so 
long  a  period  previous ;  but  it  was  no  inconvenience  to  those  who 
did  not  wish  to  be  wet.  The  Lichawi  (properly  Lich'hawi)  princes 
alw  prepared  a  road  on  their  side  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  forty- 
eight  miles.  When  Budha  entered  WisUa,  he  commimded  Ananda 
to  go  round  the  city,  sprinkling  water  from  his  alms-bowl,  and 
repeating  the  pirit.  At  once  the  sprites  fled  away ;  and  the  sick, 
RStoted  to  health,  followed  Ananda  round  the  city,  repeating  the 
praises  of  Budha.  The  sage  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  king, 
where  he  delivered  the  discourse  called  Ratona  Sutra,  and  countless 
beings  entered  the  paths.  Two  p6yaa  he  remained  in  the  city,  and 
u  he  was  teturaing  to  W^luwana,  the  n&gas  requested  him  to  visit 
their  residence,  which  he  did,  and  he  spent  there  a  night ;  after 
which  he  proceeded  to  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  and  accompanied 
Binunra,  who  had  been  wuting  to  receive  him,  to  Rajagaha. 

20.  7%e  Hittory  of  Jlwaka,  toho  adminiitered  Me^cme  to  Budha. 

When  Bimsara,  king  of  Rtyagaha,  heard  of  the  fame  of  Amba- 
pali,  the  chief  courtezan  of  Wis414,  he  became  envious  of  the  glory 
that  by  her  means  flowed  to  the  Lichawi  princes,  as  in  this  his  own 
city  was  inferior  to  WisiUi.  He  therefore  commanded  that  all  the 
beantiAil  women  in  the  neighbourhood  should  be  collected,  that  the 
most  beautiful  of  them  all  might  be  chosen ;  and  the  choice  fell 
npoQ  the  princess  Saliwati.  The  king  then  levied  for  her  a  tax 
upon  the  city  of  200,000  masurans,  to  which  he  himself  added  an- 
other 100,000,  and  made  over  to  her  many  gardens,  and  buildings, 
and  immense  wealth.  The  price  of  her  embrace  was  appointed  to 
be  20O0  masurans,  being  twice  the  amount  received  by  Amb&pili. 
She  thus  became  the  principal  courtezan  of  Bajagaha,  and  like  the 
bsoner  of  the  city,  was  known  to  all. 

AAer  some  dme  she  became  pregnant,  by  Abhaya,  the  son  of 
Bimsara ;  but  the  prince  was  not  made  acquainted  with  the  clrcum- 
stance.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  courtezans  not  to  make  known 
that  they  were  pregnant ;  and  when  the  child  was  born,  if  it  was  a 
girt,  she  was  brought  up  in  private,  but  if  it  was  a  boy,  he  was 
taken  to  the  forest  and  exposed.      When  any  one  came  to  the 
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dwelling;  of  S&14wati,  her  attendants  made  known  that  she  wu 
sick,  and  thus  she  concealed  her  condition  for  the  space  of  nint 
months.  The  child  of  which  she  was  delivered  was  a  bo;,  who 
was  taken  privatel;  to  a  certain  place  in  the  forest,  according  to  the 
usual  custom.  In  due  time  the  princess  again  anointed  heiself, 
and  made  her  appearance  in  public,  as  if  nothing  had  happeaed. 
On  the  day  on  which  the  child  was  taken  to  the  forest,  Abhsji 
went  to  the  same  place  to  walk,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  b; 
a  number  of  crows  near  a  piece  of  flesh ;  they  did  not  peck  st  it 
with  their  billg,  but  looked  at  it  as  if  in  kindness,  without  dtung  it 
any  harm.  The  prince  enquired  what  was  the  reason  of  this  ap- 
pearance, and  was  told  that  the  crows  were  hoTering  round  an 
infant,  that  had  been  thrown  into  a  hole.  Ee  then  asked  whelhet 
it  was  alive  or  dead,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  alive.  It  wai 
because  the  infant  was  in  that  birth  to  enter  the  path  sowan,  ihtl 
his  life  was  thus  preserved.  When  the  prince  saw  it,  he  pitied  it, 
from  the  force  of  parental  affection,  though  he  knew  not  that  it 
was  his  own  child  ;  and  commanding  it  to  be  taken  to  the  palace, 
he  appointed  it  a  nurse  and  proper  attendants.  From  having  been 
told  that  it  was  alive,  he  called  it  Jiwaka,  he  who  lives.* 

When  Jiwaka,  who  was  also  called  Kdmirabhacha,  was  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age,  he  was  playing  with  the  other  princes  in  the 
hall,  and  they  reproached  him  with  having  no  mother.  Ashamed, 
he  went  to  Abhaya,  and  asked  who  was  his  mother ;  but  be  smiled 
and  said,  "  I  am  your  father,  who  was  your  mother  I  know  not;  I 
found  you  exposed  in  the  forest,  and  rescued  you."  Then  Jiwaka 
reflected,  when  he  heard  this  circumstance  related,  that  he  would 
receive  no  inheritance  from  relationship ;  so  he  resolved  that  he 
would  leam  some  science,  and  then  by  his  attainments  he  might  be 
able  to  acquire  both  relatives  and  wealth.  Again  he  considered 
the  character  of  the  eighteen  sciences  and  the  sixty-four  arts,  and 
determined  that  he  would  study  the  art  of  medicine,  that  he  might 
be  called  doctor,  and  be  respected,  and  attun  to  eminence.  With 
this  intenUon  he  went  to  Taksal4,t  and  applied  to  a  leaned  pn>- 

*  The  history  of  Jiwaka  ia  injeKed  at  greater  length  than  that  of  tke 
other  disciples  of06tama,  as  it  is  of  greater  interert,  and  illaetiiites  the  state 
of  medical  science  in  that  early  age. 

f  In  almost  numberless  instances,  TalisallL,  w  Toluhsili,  is  represented  s> 
a  collegiate  dty.  It  ia  most  probably  the  ThjUIs  of  the  Greeks,  which  •»» 
situated,  according  to  Strabo,  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes,  and  is 
represented  as  being  eKtensive  and  well-governed.  The  Hindu  legends  stat* 
dist  Taksha,  the  son  of  Bhaiata,  reigned  in  Oandh&ra,  hia  capital  dly  beii^ 
Tskshasila. 
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fesHT  to  receive  him  into  his  school.  The  professor  asked  him 
who  he  was ;  and  as  he  thought  that  if  he  told  the  whole  truth  it 
would  pot  him  to  shame,  he  replied  that  he  was  the  son  of  Abhaya, 
and  the  grandson  of  Bimsara,  king  of  Rajagaha.  When  he  said 
that  he  wished  to  leam  medicine,  the  professor  asked  what  was  the 
unoont  of  the  wages  he  had  brought ;  and  he  replied,  "  I  have 
come  away  bj  stealth  from  ray  parents ;  and  therefore  have  not 
brought  anytluiig  with  me  ;  but  I  wiU  remain  with  you  as  a  servant, 
if  yon  will  teach  me."  The  professor  saw  that  there  was  some 
appearance  of  merit  about  him,  and  agreed  to  teach  him,  though 
From  other  pupils  he  received  a  thousand  masurans.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  throne  of  Sekra  trembled,  as  Jiwaka  had  been  acquiring 
merit  through  a  kap-laksha,  and  was  soon  to  administer  medicine 
lo  Qotama  Budha.  The  d^wa  resolved  that  as  he  was  to  become 
the  physician  of  Budha,  be  would  himself  be  bis  teacher ;  and  for 
tliit  purpose  he  came  to  the  earth,  entered  the  mouth  of  the  pro- 
feswr,  and  inspired  him  with  the  wisdom  he  needed  to  teach  his 
pupil  in  the  moat  excellent  manner.  At  once  Jiwaka  perceived 
thai  what  the  professor  asked,  and  thought,  and  said,  proceeded 
from  a  d^wa,  and  not  from  a  man  ;  and  he  soon  discovered  that  he 
could  give  relief  in  many  cases  where  his  teacher  was  not  able. 
There  are  diseases  that  are  mortal,  and  others  that  are  not  mortal, 
uid  about  all  these  he  was  taught  by  Sekra  for  the  space  of  seven 
Jtui.  With  any  other  teacher  he  could  not  have  learnt  the  same 
tMogs  in  sixteen  years.  Then  Jiwaka  asked  bis  preceptor  when 
bis  edncation  would  be  completed ;  and  the  old  man,  in  order  to 
try  his  skill,  told  him  that  he  must  go  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  dty,  and  examine  the  ground  around  for  the  space  of  sixteen 
milei,  during  four  days,  after  which  he  was  to  bring  bim  all  the 
roots,  flowers,  barks,  and  fruits  be  could  discover  that  were  useless 
in  medicine.  Jiwaka  did  so ;  but  on  bis  return  informed  the  pro- 
fessor that  he  had  met  with  no  substance  that  was  not  in  some  way 
or  other  of  benefit;  there  was  no  such  thing  upon  earth.  The 
teacher,  on  receiving  this  reply,  told  bim  that  there  was  no  one  in 
the  world  that  could  instruct  him  further ;  and  Sekra  departed 
tnia  his  mouth.  As  he  knew  that  his  pupil  had  been  taught  by  a 
wisdom  that  was  divine,  he  gave  bim  sufficient  for  his  maintenance 
during  three  or  four  days,  and  sent  people  to  accompany  bim  to  bis 
own  dty. 
Id  the  coarse  of  his  journey  Jiwaka  arrived  at  Saketu,  where  he 
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remamed  a  little  time  to  refresh  himself.  At  that  time  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  principal  citizens  had  a  violent  ptun  in  her  head,  from 
which  she  had  suffered  seven  years.  Man;  learned  physidans  bad 
promised  to  cure  her,  but  ihey  only  took  her  substance,  and  did  not 
afford  her  a  moment's  relief.  Jiwaka  having  heard  of  her  situation, 
sent  to  inform  her  that  a  learned  doctor  was  at  her  gate  ;  but  when 
she  learnt  hb  age,  she  said,  "  What  can  a  little  child  do,  when  the 
cleverest  phTsicians  in  Jambudwipa  have  failed  ?  Tell  him  that  if 
he  is  hungry,  we  will  supply  him  with  rice  ;  or  if  it  is  something 
else  that  he  wants,  let  him  receive  it,  and  be  gone."  On  hearing 
this,  Jiwaka  replied,  "  Science  is  neither  old  nor  youog ;  wisdom 
does  not  come  from  age  alone  ;  what  has  the  lady  to  do  with  m7 
age,  or  how  does  this  affect  my  ability  ?  I  will  not  go  away  until 
the  head-ache  is  entirely  cured  ;  if  I  fail,  no  harm  will  be  done ;  I 
will  ask  for  nothing  until  my  skill  is  clearly  proved."  The  ladj 
was  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke,  and  commanded 
him  to  be  called ;  after  which  she  offered  him  a  seat,  and  said, 
"  My  son,  can  you  (^ve  me  relief  for  a  single  day,  for  it  is  aevva 
years  since  I  was  able  ta  sleep."  Jiwaka  promised  to  give  her  in- 
stant relief,  and  requested  that  a  Utile  butter  might  be  boiled,  on 
receiving  which  he  poured  from  his  hand  a  quantity  of  medicine 
into  her  nose,  half  of  which  went  to  her  brain  and  the  other  half  to 
her  mouth.  The  part  that  went  to  her  mouth,  she  spat  out ;  but 
the  husband  told  the  servants  to  take  it  up  with  aome  cotton. 
When  Jiwaka  saw  this,  he  thought  to  faimself,  "  If  these  people  aie 
BO  niggardly  that  they  take  up  even  that  which  has  fallen  to  the 
ground  in  spittle,  I  fear  there  is  no  chance  of  my  receiving  anj 
great  reward."  The  lady  guessed  his  thoughts,  and  told  him  that 
it  was  done,  not  ou  account  of  their  covetousness,  but  &om  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  the  medicine ;  as  if  it  remained  on  the  ground  it  would 
benefit  no  one ;  but  if  talten  up  it  might  cure  some  other  diseue. 
She  then  informed  her  husband  that  her  head-ache  had  all  gone, 
and  that  Jiwaka  was  the  cause  of  her  recovery.  For  this  tbe  at- 
tendants praised  him,  and  the  noble,  the  lady,  their  child,  and  their 
relatives,  each  gave  him  MOO  n!la-karebas,  with  chariots,  and  other 
gifts  in  abundance.  With  this  wealth  he  went  to  Rajagaha,  and 
told  the  prince  he  had  brought  him  a  first  offering  for  the  trouble 
he  had  had  in  bringing  him  up.  But  Abbaya  replied  (hat  he  had 
recently  found  out  that  he  was  his  own  son,  by  the  conrtezsa  S41a- 
wati,  and  that  he  had  brought  him  up,  not  for  a  recompense,  hut 
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from  paternal  affection.  He  abo  gave  him  permisBion  to  build  a 
residence  near  hie  own  palace,  and  to  partake  of  his  wealth. 

At  this  time  Bimsaia  was  troubled  with  a  fistula  in  ano,  which 
■ometimeB  caused  his  tobe  to  be  spotted,  and  exposed  him  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  queens.  As  the  king  was  greatly  ashamed  on  this 
iceoimt,  he  consulted  the  most  renowned  physicians  in  every  part 
of  Jarabudwipa,  but  they  could  afford  him  no  relief ;  so  he  one  day 
called  Abhaya,  and  asked  if  he  knew  of  any  other  person  that 
it  would  be  well  to  consult.  The  prince  reconunended  that  his  own 
■on  should  be  sent  for  ;  and  when  he  came,  Bimsara  took  him  into 
1  private  apartment,  and  made  known  to  him  the  nature  of  his  com- 
pjaiot  Jiwaka  had  taken  a  little  medicine  in  his  finger  nail,  with 
wiuch  he  anointed  the  fistula ;  in  an  instant  the  pain  was  gone,  and 
the  disease  vanished,  but  in  what  way  the  kiu|{  could  not  discover. 
Bimiara  now  thought  that  if  Jiwaka  was  a  good  man,  it  was  right 
tliat  he  should  be  honoured,  but  that  if  he  was  a  bad  man,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  put  him  away ;  he  was  so  exceedingly  clever,  that 
his  presence  would  either  be  a  great  benefit  or  a  great  evil.  To 
trj  him,  he  called  his  SOO  queens,  and  after  teUing  them  of  the 
woaderfiil  core  that  had  been  effected,  be  informed  them  that  they 
might  reward  the  physician  in  any  way  they  thought  proper.  They 
Iheiefore  brought  immense  numbers  of  the  richest  robes,  and  pre- 
KDted  them  to  Jiwaka.*  Abhaya,  and  the  nobles  who  were  pre- 
test, when  they  saw  what  was  done,  secretly  wished  that  he  would 
not  receive  them  ;  and  as  he  himself  was  wiser  than  any  of  them, 
he  replied,  "  It  is  not  proper  that  I,  who  am  only  a  subject,  should 
receive  garments  that  belong  to  the  king  ;  I  want  them  not ;  only 
grant  me  your  protection  and  favour,  and  I  require  no  more."  The 
king  returned  to  the  queens  their  present,  greatly  praising  Jiwaka  ; 
and  appointing  him  the  annual  produce  of  many  gardens  and 
nllages,  be  became  bis  friend. 

There  was  in  Rajagaba  a  rich  nobleman  who  had  a  piun  in  his 
head,  like  the  cutting  of  a  knife.     Two  medical  men  came  to  visit 

*  By  Bome  of  the  ancient  nationa  the  medical  profeaiiian  was  held  in  high 
wteem.  The  Egyptian  nuigeona  were  thought  to  excel  all  oOiers  in  the  ex- 
ttOK  of  their  art.  The  siugeon  Demokedes  received  &om  the  citizens  of 
Acgtna  one  talent,  about  £383  sterling,  for  remaining  with  them  one  year. 
Tiro  veaiH  afterwivda  Polykrales,  of  Samoa,  offered  him  two  talents.  When 
he  had  cured  Darius,  that  king  sent  him  into  the  hareem  to  visit  his  wives, 
bing  introduced  as  the  man  who  had  saved  the  king's  life,  the  grateful  sul- 
tanas each  gave  him  a  Baucer  full  of  golden  coins.^-Herod.  iii.  130.  Orote's 
Oieece,  iv.  341. 
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him,  but  they  could  do  nothing  for  him ;  one  said  that  he  would 
die  in  five  days,  and  the  other  in  aeTen.  The  king  vias  much  c«a- 
cerned  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  as  the  death  of  the  noble 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  the  city ;  and  he  requested  Jiaaka 
to  see  him ;  who,  when  he  had  made  tbe  neceasary  examination, 
siud  that  there  were  two  worms  in  his  head,  one  large  and  the  other 
small ;  the  large  worm  would  cause  his  death  in  seven  daya,  and 
the  smaller  in  five.  "  Of  the  two  physicians,"  he  proceeded,  "  one 
saw  the  large  worm  only,  and  the  other  only  the  smaller  one ;  but 
I  will  liree  you  from  danger  in  three  days,  though  there  is  no  other 
person  in  the  world  who  could  do  the  same."  The  noble,  trembliog 
from  the  fear  of  death,  told  him  that  he  would  give  him  all  his  pro- 
perty, and  would  become  his  servant,  if  he  saved  his  life.  Jiwaka 
promised  to  cure  him,  if  he  would  grant  him  one  request,  and  tdd 
him  not  to  be  afnud.  The  request  was,  that  without  remoriiig 
from  the  same  place,  he  woiJd  Ue  seven  months  on  his  back,  sevm 
months  on  his  right  side,  and  seven  months  on  his  left  side,  in  all 
twenty-one  months;*  and  Jiwaka  said  further,  "If  I  pve  you 
pain,  you  must  not  attribute  it  to  me  as  a  crime,  but  must  give  me 
permission  thus  to  afflict  you  ;  parents  and  teachers  chastise  their 
children,  that  they  may  be  made  obedient ;  and  physicians  afflict 
their  patients  for  their  benefit,  that  by  this  means  they  may  &ee 
them  ^m  disease."  He  then  took  the  noble  into  an  upper  room, 
sat  behind  him,  and  taking  a  very  sharp  instrument,!  opened  his 
skull ;  and  setting  aside  the  three  sutures,  he  seized  the  two  worms 
that  were  gnawing  his  brain,  with  a  forceps,  and  estracted  tbem  en- 
tire. One  was  the  worm  that  would  have  kiUed  him  in  five  dsyt, 
and  the  other  in  seven.  He  then  closed  up  the  wound  in  such  a 
maimer  that  not  a  single  hair  was  displaced.  He  had  made  his 
patient  promise  to  remain  in  one  place  twenty-one  months ;  and 
under  the  hands  of  any  other  physician  this  would  have  been 
necessary,  but  he  now  declared  that  in  twenty-one  days  be  would 
be  perfectly  well,  and  no  longer  a  detention  would  be  required. 
The  noble  offered  him  in  return  an  immensity  of  treasure,  but  he 
was  not  willing  to  receive  it ;  he  only  took  a  lac  of  treasure  from 


the  medical  men  among  tiie  Jews  treated  th«r  patients  in  a  similv 
',  the  command  given  by  Ood  to  Ezekiel  iv.  S,  to  Ue  on  his  left  aie 
•B,  and  on  his  right  side  40  days,  would  appesrlesa  strange, 
e  ancients  liad  arrived  at  very  great  perfectioii  in  the  making  of  lui- 
Btrumenta,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  ityptian  paintings.  The  instni- 
!biind  in  a  house  at  Pompeii,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  surgeon, 
great  resemblance  to  those  in  use  at  the  present  day. 
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tlie  kii^  and  another  from  the  noble,  with  a  few  other  things.  Thi' 
bme  of  Jiwaka  now  became  CTerjrwhcre  known,  like  the  banner  of 
Jambudwipa. 

There  was  a  nobleman  in  Benaies,  who  in  bis  youth,  whilst  in 
tiie  act  of  leaping,  twisted  one  of  bis  intestines  into  a  knot,  on 
which  account  he  was  not  able  to  pass  any  solid  -food,  and  could 
onl;  eat  a  Uttle  at  a  lime,  jost  enough  to  save  life  ;  his  body  giadu- 
illy  became  like  a  piece  of  dry  wood,  and  oil  might  be  poured  into 
the  holes  that  presented  themselves  between  bis  bones,  and  kept 
Ihere  as  in  a  vessel.  From  all  parts  of  Jambudwipa  physiciana 
dune,  BO  that  the  door  of  his  mansion  was  beset  by  them  continu- 
illj ;  but  they  all  declared,  on  seeing  him,  that  they  were  unable  to 
aaiiBt  him.  Then  the  father  of  the  noble,  who  bad  heard  of  the 
fame  of  Jiwaka,  took  a  rich  present  to  Rajagaha,  whicb  he  pre- 
Hnted  to  Bimsara,  and  requested  that  he  might  receive  the  assist- 
ance of  the  renowned  physician.  At  the  request  of  the  king,  he 
went  to  Benares ;  and  on  being  introduced  to  the  noble,  he  asked 
liim  at  once  if  be  felt  any  symptoms  as  if  bis  intestines  were  in  a 
knot,  and  if  it  first  came  on  when  be  was  leaping  or  taking  violent 
exeidse.  On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  said  that  he 
(Wild  cure  him,  and  putting  everybody  out  of  the  room  but  the 
Doble's  wife,  he  bolted  the  door,  then  bound  his  patient  to  a  pillar 
diat  he  might  not  move,  covered  his  face,  bound  him  with  a  cloth, 
and  taking  a  sharp  instromeut,  without  the  noble's  being  aware  of 
what  was  going  on,  ripped  open  the  skin  of  his  abdomen,  took 
out  bis  intestines,  just  showed  the  lady  in  what  way  the  knot  was 
twisted,  and  then  replaced  them  in  a  proper  manner.  After  this 
he  nibbed  some  ointment  on  the  place,  iVeed  the  noble  from  the 
pillar,  put  bim  in  bed,  gave  bim  a  drink  of  rice-gruel,  and  in  three 
days  he  was  able  to  rise,  and  was  as  well  as  ever.  The  noble  pre- 
sented bim  as  bia  fee  16,000  roasurans,  with  horses,  chariots,  cattle, 
and  slaves  in  abnndance,  and  witb  these  be  returned  to  Rajagaha, 
as  in  grand  procession.  From  all  countries  the  people  came  lo 
him,  and  requested  bis  assistance  as  if  they  were  asking  for  a 
divine  elixir,  or  the  water  of  immortality. 

At  that  time  Chandappraj6ta,  king  of   Ud^i,*  who  bad   the 

o  caUed  i 

It  about  a  inile  south 
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jaundice,  sent  tnessengeTs  to  Bimsara,*  with  royal  gifts,  reqnestzog 
the  aid  of  Jfwaka,  but  he  seveial  times  refused  to  go.  This  king 
had  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  oil.  He  could  not  bear  to  hsn 
it  in  his  food,  nor  to  be  anointed  with  it,  nor  to  have  it  in  the  lamp* 
bf  which  hU  palace  was  lighted.  They  were  therefore  trimnMd 
with  malaksda  (taUow  ?).  It  was  because  his  father  was  a  ecorpkm, 
that  this  aversion  arose.  His  mother  accidentally  imbibed  the 
scorpion's  emission,  by  means  of  which  she  conceived;  but  the 
child  she  brought  forth  was  of  a  moat  cruel  disposition,  and  wu 
therefore  called  Chandappraj6ta.  It  was  on  account  of  fais  avernoD 
to  oil,  that  Jiwaha  was  unwilling  to  go  to  Ud^ni,  as  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  cure  him  without  using  it  in  the  preparation  of  the  medi- 
cine. Other  messengers,  with  greater  gifts,  succeeded  thefint,aiid 
at  last  Jiwaka  was  ptCTailed  upon  by  Bimsara  to  go,  as  Chandi^ 
prajdta  was  his  friend.  When  the  great  physician  had  seen  the 
king,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  endeavour  to  ^ve  the  medi- 
cine by  stealth ;  were  he  to  administer  it  openly,  it  might  csom 
both  his  own  destruction  and  thai  of  the  king.  He  therefore  in- 
formed him  that  he  could  effect  the  cure  of  his  dtseace ;  but  there 
was  one  thing  that  he  must  mention  to  the  monarch,  which  was, 
that  doctors  are  unwilling  to  make  known  to  others  the  ingredieati 
of  which  their  medicines  ate  composed ;  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  collect  all  that  he  required  with  his  own  hand,  and  therefore 
the  king  must  give  directions  that  he  be  permitted  to  pass  throagh 
any  of  the  gates  of  the  palace  whenever  he  might  choose. 

Chandapprq'ota  had  four  celebrated  modes  of  conveyance.  1. 
A  chariot  called  oppanika,  drawn  by  slaves,  that  would  go  in  one 
day  60  yojanas,  and  return.  2.  An  elephant  called  NilSgtri,  that 
in  one  day  would  go  100  yqjanas,  and  return.  3.  A  mule  called 
Mudakisi,  that  in  one  day  would  go  120  yojanas,  and  return.  4. 
A  horse  called  Telekamnika,  that  would  go  the  same  distance.  In 
a  former  birth  the  king  was  a  poor  man,  who  was  accustomed  to 
carry  the  alms-bowl  of  a  certain  Paa^-Budba,  more  expeditioasly 
than  any  other  person ;  and  on  this  account  he  was  afterwards  bora 
of  high  or  royal  families,  and  had  the  swiftest  vehicles  to  convey 
him  from  place  to  place.  When  the  king  heard  the  request  of 
Jiwaka,  he  gave  him  permission  to  use  any  of  the  royal  modes  of 

■  The  messengers  made  their  first  application  to  the  kins;  and  Nssidmi 
acted  in  a  similar  maimer  when  he  received  a  letter,  not  for  Eliiba,  i^m>  wm 
to  heal  htm,  but  for  the  king  of  Israel. — 2  Kings  v.  6. 
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coDTejADce,  and  to  pass  out  of  the  palace  gates  any  hour  of  the 
day.  Of  this  permisBion  be  arailed  himself,  and  went  hither  and 
thither  at  his  will ;  now  in  this  conveyance  and  then  in  lliat ;  so 
that  the  wonder  of  the  citizens  was  greatly  excited.  One  day  he 
bronght  home  an  abundance  of  medicine,  which  he  boiled  in  oil 
ud  poured  into  a  dish.  He  then  told  the  king  that  it  was  exceed- 
ingly powerful,  so  that  it  would  he  requisite  for  him  to  take  it  at 
oDce,  frithout  tasting  it,  or  the  virtue  would  be  gone.  The  king 
stopped  his  nose  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  put  the  medi- 
cine into  bis  mouth.  At  this  moment  Jiwaka,  after  informing  the 
attendants  what  to  give  the  king,  went  to  the  elephant  hall,  and 
mountiiig  the  elephant  Baddrawati,  set  off  towards  Rajagaha  like 
the  wind.  After  going  fifty  yojanas,  he  arrived  at  Kosambte,*  where 
he  remained  a  little  to  refresh  himself,  aa  he  knew  that  the  king 
had  no  army  that  could  come  bo  quickly ;  and  that  if  any  one  came 
it  would  be  either  the  slave,  the  elephant  Nal4giri,  the  mule,  or  the 
liaise,  but  that  the  elephant  he  had  brought  was  five  times  swi^r 
than  any  other  animal. 

When  the  king  took  the  medicine,  he  knew  instantly  that  be  had 
swallowed  oil ;  and  in  a  rage  he  commanded  that  Jiwaka  should  be 
impaled ;  but  the  noblea  informed  him  that  he  had  fied  away  upon 
the  elephant  Baddrawati.  He  then  sent  for  the  slave  Oppaaika, 
and  told  him  that  if  he  would  pursue  the  physician  and  bring  him 
back  he  should  receive  a  great  reward.  In  an  instant  the  slave  was 
at  Kosambee,  and  told  Jiwaka  that  he  must  return  with  him  to  the 
palace ;  but  he  said  that  he  was  hungry,  and  must  have  something 
to  eat,  and  requested  Oppanika  to  join  him  at  his  meal.  As  the 
slave  refused,  he  gave  him  part  of  a  fruit,  in  which  he  had  pre- 
viously put  something  from  the  tip  of  his  finger  ;  but  when  he  had 
eaten  about  half  of  it,  be  fainted  away,  and  Jiwaka  was  left  to 
finish  hia  repast  at  his  leisure.  After  a  little  time  he  gave  the  ele- 
phant some  water  to  drink,  and  going  to  the  slave,  enquired  why  he 
did  not  take  bim  to  the  king ;  hut  Oppanika  said  that  he  would  go 
with  Jiwaka  to  any  part  of  the  world,  and  become  his  servant,  if  he 
would  restore  him.  The  physician  laughed,  and  fold  bim  to  eat  the 
other  half  of  the  fruit ;  but  he  said  that  &om  eating  the  former 
half  be  was  now  unable  to  lift  up  his  head,  and  if  he  eat  any  more 
he  should  certainly  die  outright.  Jfwaka  told  him  that  he  had 
never  at  any  time  taken  life,  and  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
*  This  city  is  mentiaDed  in  the  mm&yana  and  the  Pur&iiBi. 
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gone  BO  far  as  to  rendei  any  one  unable  to  Kold  up  hia  head.  The 
stave  then  eat  the  other  half  of  the  &uit,  and  was  in  an  inatant  well, 
like  a  man  awaking  out  of  a  dieam.  Jiwaka  delivered  to  him  the 
elephant,  and  told  him  to  return  to  Ud^,  as  by  that  time  the  king 
would  be  perfectly  recovered  from  his  disease ;  and  he  himself  went 
on  bis  way  to  Rcgagaha,  on  anivisg  at  which  he  infonned  Bimma 
of  all  that  had  taken  place. 

It  was  after  these  events,  that  Jiwaka  administeied  medidne  to 
Budba,  in  the  perfume  of  a  flower ;  and  it  was  because,  in  inuiy 
previous  births,  he  had  wished  for  this  opportunity,  that  he  re- 
ceived his  unexampled  skill ;  it  was  the  reward  of  bis  merit 

•  In  this  way  was  the  medicine  given.  On  a  certain  occasion, 
when  Budha  was  sick,  it  was  thought  that  if  he  were  to  take  a  little 
opening  medicine  he  would  be  better ;  and  accordingly  Ananda 
went  to  Jiwaka  to  inform  him  that  the  teacher  of  the  world  vas 
indisposed.  On  receiving  this  information,  Jiwaka,  who  thought 
that  the  time  to  which  he  had  so  long  looked  forward  had  arrived, 
went  to  the  wihfira,  as  Budba  was  at  that  time  residing  near  Baja- 
gaha.  After  making  the  proper  enquiries,  he  discovered  that  there 
were  three  causes  of  the  disease ;  and  in  order  to  remove  them  he 
prepared  three  lotus  flowers,  into  each  of  which  be  put  a  quantity 
of  medicine.  The  flowers  were  then  given  to  Budha  at  three  sepa- 
rate times,  and  by  smelling*  at  them  bis  bowels  were  moved  ten 
times  by  each  flower.  By  means  of  the  first  flower  the  first  caose 
of  disease  passed  away ;  and  by  the  other  two  the  second  and  (biid 
causes  were  removed. 

When  this  event  was  known  to  the  faithful,  persons  from  sixteen 
kelas  of  diflerent  tribes  brought  food  of  a  kind  proper  for  an  in- 
valid, each  one  according  to  his  ability.  But  as  Mugalan  knew  that 
it  was  requisite  that  food  of  (be  most  delicate  kind  it  was  pos^ble 
to  provide  should  be  procured,  he  looked  with  his  divine  eyes  to 
see  where  it  could  be  found,  when  he  discovered  that  Sona,  of  the 
city  of  Champa,!  ^'^  Jambudwipa,  bad  in  bis  possession  a  kind  of 

*  By  the  ancients  great  cl&cacj  was  ascribed  to  perfumes.  It  is  nid  of 
Democritua  that  being  aware  of  his  approaching  end,  but  desirous  to  prolong 
his  life  beyond  the  fostiyal  of  Ceres,  he  held  hot  bread  to  his  nose,  by  mMU 
of  which  Jus  wish  wn«  accompllehed. 

t  Founded  by  Champapuri,  a  city  of  which  tracea  stiU  remain  in  ite 
vicinity  of  lihagalpui.  It  is  the  capital  of  Anga.  Pa  Hitin  says,  that  in 
following  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  there  was  upon  the  southern  haak,  ths 
extensive  kingdom  of  Tchen  pho.  The  monasteries  he  saw  appwed  to  be 
inhabited  by  priests.      Kiuan  Thtuuig  describes  the  city   as  bang  about 
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rice  that  would  be  better  adapted  for  the  sage  than  an;  othet  in  the 

The  parents  of  S6na  were  exceedingly  rich,  aa  they  had  tbou- 
undi  of  houses  surmounted  by  towers  in  the  city,  and  possessed  in 
iddition  90,000  villagea.  Fiom  his  childhood.  Sons  nerer  put  his 
foot  to  the  ground.  Why  ?  Upon  the  sole  of  his  foot  was  a  row 
of  red  hairs  turning  towards  the  right,  like  the  flowers  painted  upon 
a  dmm,  and  appearing  as  if  made  by  a  Termillion  pencil.  It  was 
because  Ms  parents  saw  this  sign  of  greatness  that  they  did  not 
allow  him  to  step  on  the  ground ;  and  they  gave  him  many  attend- 
ants. Greatly  were  the  people  of  Jambudwipa  astonished,  when 
they  heard  of  this  remarkable  appearance  ;  they  went  in  numbers 
to  we  it,  like  the  pilgrims  who  visit  the  sri-pada,  or  impression  of 
Bndhs's  foot,  upon  Samanaalla,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  S6na  re- 
sided in  the  apper  story  of  a  tower,  surrounded  by  magnificent 
coriains,  so  that  he  could  not  even  see  the  ground.  His  servants 
were  never  beaten,  as  in  the  families  of  other  nobles,  and  yet  were 
tiey  all  obedient.  How  was  this  ?  When  any  of  them  did  wrong. 
Sou  said  that  he  wonld  put  his  foot  to  the  ground  if  they  were 
punished ;  and  as  all  were  afraid  lest  in  this  way  they  should  cause 
the  loss  of  so  ranch  merit,  they  were  as  attentive  as  if  they  had 
been  coerced  by  being  maimed,  or  theit  heads  had  been  pounded 
by  a  hammer,  or  other  severe  modes  of  punishment  had  been  used. 
In  a  former  birth  66na  erected  a  wihara  for  a  Pas6-Budha,  who 
one  day  hurt  his  foot  when  he  was  walking,  after  which  he  pro* 
^ded  him  with  a  costly  carpet  upon  which  to  walk.  It  was  through 
tbe  merit  of  this  act,  that  he  received  in  the  present  birth  so  great 
1  distinction.  And  now  as  to  the  rice.  There  was  a  large  field 
surrounded  by  a  high  fence,  and  covered  by  a  network  of  hair.  It 
was  irrigated  by  water  in  which  sandal-wood,  camphor,  and  all 
kinds  of  fragrant  substances  had  been  steeped,  so  that  their  smell 
was  imparted  to  tbe  ground,  the  grtun,  and  even  to  the  hushand- 
tDen.  At  the  harvest,  the  grain  was  cut,  not  with  a  sickle,  but  by 
ihe  nails  of  the  reapers.  The  rice  was  stored  in  a  granary  made  of 
«andal-wood  ;  first  there  was  a  layer  of  fragrant  substances  a  cubit 
high,  and  then  a  layer  of  rice,  and  so  on  in  succession.  This  gra- 
nary was  built  in  the  most  compact  manner,  and  was  not  open  unUl 

diirteen  miles  in  circurofcrenoe ;  the  o 
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three  years  after  it  had  been  closed ;  and  at  that  time,  when  the 
doors  were  thrown  open,  the  perfume  spread  through  the  whole 
citj,  and  e'very  one  knew  whence  it  proceeded.  Afterwards,  w 
much  was  taken  out  ever;  day  oa  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the 
noble's  family.  When  undergoing  the  usual  preparation,  it  wu 
pounded  in  a  mortar  of  sandal-wood,  and  the  grains  resemUed 
pearls.  The  husks  were  caiefully  preserred,  and  after  being  ground, 
were  used  by  the  people  for  the  perfuming  of  their  bodies.  The 
rice  was  put  in  new  Teasels  that  had  been  purified  seven  or  eight 
times,  and  when  boiled  the  fiiel  was  of  some  fragrant  wood.  This 
rice  was  received  by  Sona  because  in  the  former  birth  he  had  faith- 
fully fed  a  Pase-Budha. 

When  Mugalan  perceived  in  what  part  of  tlie  world  the  rice  wu 
to  be  procured,  he  took  hU  alms-bowl  in  his  hand,  and  went 
through  the  ^  from  R^agaha  to  Champ&,  where  he  remained 
standing,  near  the  house  of  S6na,  like  a  blue  mountain  covered  bf 
a  cloud.  The  noble  saw  him,  and  filled  hia  bowl  with  the  most 
excellent  rice  ;  but  when  Magalan  received  it,  he  said  he  had  come 
to  procure  it  for  Budba,  who  had  tbat  day  taken  medicine.  Then 
Sona  told  him  to  eat  what  waa  in  the  bowl,  and  he  would  have  it 
washed,  and  re-filled.  The  priest  returned  to  Rajagaha  in  the  same 
way  ae  he  left  it,  and  presented  the  bowl  to  the  iilustrious  sag«. 
The  king,  Bimsara,  also  bad  food  prepared,  which  he  took  to  the 
wihara ;  but  when  he  saw  the  rice  that  Mugalan  had  bronght  he 
enquired  whether  it  had  been  procured  in  the  dwelling  of  Sekra,  <a 
in  Uturukuru,  as  it  was  impossible  tbat  it  twuld  have  been  grown 
in  the  world  of  men.  Budha  allowed  him  to  taste  of  it,  and  told 
him  it  was  from  his  own  city  of  Champa.,  where  a  noble  ate  it  every 
day.  The  king  afterwards  visited  the  noble,  who  in  turn  came  to 
Bajagaha,  when  he  saw  Budha,  and  entered  the  path  sowan. 
Sona  became  a  pnest. 

On  the  same  day,  Jiwaka  presented  a  beautiful  garment  to  Bodha, 
which  he  himself  had  received  as  a  present  from  one  of  hia  royal  pa- 
tients.   It  was  a  divine  garment  procured  from  the  kalpa-tree  in  Utu- 
rukuru.   One  of  the  birds  that  take  the  dead  bodies  to  the  Yugandhin 
rocks  to  feed  upon  the  flesh,  in  passing  over  a  portion  of  the  forest  d 
that  belonged  to  Ghandappraj6ta,  let  two  of  the  robes  fall, 
ley  were  found  by  an  archer,  and  brought  to  the  king ;  and 
g,  in  gratitude  for  the  benefit  he  had  received  in  being  re- 
»  health,  sent  them  to  Jiwaka.     Budha  reflected,  that  if  the 
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priests  leceiTed  robes  of  this  costly  description,  tiiey  would  be  in 
danger  from  tbievea  ;  and  he  indmated  the  danger  to  Ananda,  In 
consequence,  Ananda  cut  them  into  thirty  pieces,  which  he  sewed 
together  in  five  divisions,  so  that  when  the  robe  was  completed,  it 
lesembled  the  patches  in  a  rice-Geld  divided  by  embankments. 
The  great  sage  was  pleased  when  he  saw  this  contrivance,  and 
otdsined  a  law  that  his  priests  should  only  have  three  robes,  and 
that  they  should  always  be  composed  of  thirty  pieces  of  cloth. 

Jiwaka  entered  the  path  sow4n,  after  hearing  a  discourse  de- 
liieted  by  Budha ;  and  as  he  wished  to  see  the  teacher  thrice  every 
day,  but  was  unable  to  go  so  f^  as  W^luwanirima  he  built  a 
wihara  in  his  own  garden,  and  invited  Budha  to  make  it  is  resi- 
dence. These  things  occurred  in  the  twentieth  year  after  the  re- 
ception  of  the  Budhaship. 

21.   The  Hhiory  of  AngvU-mdla. 

The  wife  of  the  prohita  of  the  king  of  Kosol,  Bharggawa,  whose 
name  was  Mantani,  had  a  son.  At  the  moment  of  his  birth,  all 
the  weapons*  in  the  city  shone  with  a  bright  light;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  fhther  consulted  an  astrologer.f  who  informed  him 
that  his  son  would  become  a  robber.  The  father,  on  going  to  the 
palace  the  next  day,  asked  the  king  if  he  had  slept  well  the  pra- 
Ttoos  night;  but  he  said  that  be  had  not,  as  bis  state  sword  had 
shone,  which  indicated  that  there  was  some  danger  coming,  either 
upon  himself  or  bis  kingdom.  The  brahman  then  informed  the 
king  that  a  son  bad  been  bom  to  him,  on  whose  account  not  only 
the  state  sword  but  all  the  weapons  in  the  city  had  shone,  which 
was  a  sign  that  his  eon  would  become  a  robber;  and  enquired 
whetber  the  king  wished  him  to  put  his  son  away ;  but  the  king 
said  that  as  one  single  person  could  not  do  mucb  harm,  it  would  be 
better  to  bring  him  up.  The  child  received  the  name  of  Ahing- 
saka. 

When  Ahingsaka  grew  up,  he  was  sent  to  a  college  in  Taksbali, 
where  he  excelled  all  the  other  pupils  ;  which  set  them  at  emnity 
•gainst  him,  and  caused  them  to  seek  some  mode  of  accusation,  that 
they  might  have  him  punished.     They  could  say  nothing  against 

*  In  an  enumemtion  of  the  prodigies  that  occurred  in  Rome.  a.u.  653, 
JuliuaOberajueiuiays  thatthespearsof  Mars,  preservedin  the  palace,  moved 
of  their  own  accord. 

t  Ni^ta,  one  skilled  in  the  prognosticatioiis  of  the  nekat&a  or  lunar 
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his  ability,  or  the  rcBpectability  of  his  family  ;  th«y,  therefore,  ac- 
cused him  of  taking  improper  liberties  with  the  professor's  wife. 
For  this  purpose  they  divided  themselves  into  three  parties.  The 
first  party  informed  him  of  the  pupil's  crime  ;  and  the  second  and 
third  party  confirmed  what  the  first  had  said ;  and  as  the  professor 
could  not  believe  that  they  spoke  the  truth,  they  told  him  that  be 
must  look  to  his  own  interesta ;  they  had  done  their  duty,  and 
'  could  do  no  more.  After  this  he  noticed  that  his  wife  spoke  Undlj 
to  Ahingsaka,  which  excited  his  suspicion,  and  he  resolved  upon 
his  destruction  ;  but  he  saw  that  it  could  not  bo  accomplislied 
openly,  or  no  more  pupils  would  place  themselves  under  hig  csie. 
He  therefore  said  to  the  youth,  "  It  will  not  be  in  ray  power  to 
teach  you  further,  unless  you  destroy  a  thousand  men,  and  btiig 
me  one  of  their  fingers  as  an  evidence  of  their  death."  Ahing- 
saka replied  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  his  lamily  to  do  evil  to 
others  ;  but  still,  from  his  love  of  learning,  and  as  he  thought  that 
there  was  no  other  way  by  which  he  could  prosecute  his  studies,  he 
went  to  the  forest,  to  a  place  where  eight  ways  met,  and  began  to 
murder  those  who  passed  in  that  direction.  As  it  was  obaerred 
that  he  cat  off  the  fingers  of  his  victims,  he  received  the  name  of 
Anguli-m^a.  In  a  little  time  the  people  went  to  Sewet  to  infuim 
the  king  that  his  country  was  becoming  depopulated  by  the  cruelty 
of  a  robber,  and  to  entreat  that  he  would  come  with  an  army  and 
seize  him,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  his  power.  The  kbg 
resolved  to  accede  to  their  request ;  but  when  the  inteUigence 
spread  through  the  city,  the  prohita  said  to  his  wife  that  he  fesred 
the  thief  was  none  other  than  their  own  son,  and  asked  her  wbtl 
was  to  be  done.  She  said  that  he  had  better  hasten  to  the  forest 
before  the  departure  of  the  king,  and  bring  their  son  away ;  but 
the  father  replied  that  there  were  four  things  that  could  not  be 
trusted, — a  robber,  a  branch,  the  king,  and  woman.  The  mother, 
therefore,  prepared  to  take  upon  herself  this  task. 

At  this  time  Budha  was  residing  in  the  Jetawana  wih^ra,  and  he 
saw  that  Anguli-m&la,  from  the  merit  he  had  received  in  former 
births,  had  virtue  suificient  to  enable  him  to  enter  the  priesthood, 

— J  1 ^jug  J  rahat,  on  the  hearing  of  a  single  stanza  of  bana.    He 

that  if  the  mother  went  she  would  be  killed  ;  and  in  onlei 
might  be  prevented,  he  took  the  form  of  a  common  priest, 
t  towards  the  forest.  The  herdsmen  informed  him  that  no 
d  pass  that  way  alone ;  that  men  were  obliged  to  go  in 
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companies  of  forty  and  fiftf  ;  and  tiiat  even  then  they  were  Bome- 
dmes  cut  off.  That  very  day  tiie  number  of  victims  was  completed, 
except  one,  and  Anguli-niala  resolved  that  whoBoeTer  it  might  be 
that  he  saw,  that  persoa  should  be  killed  ;  yet  it  was  now  difficult 
for  him  to  seize  even  a  single  individual,  ss  the  travellers  always 
paaied  in  large  companies,  well  defended.  At  last  he  saw  a  priest, 
ud  u  he  was  alone,  and  had  no  weapon,  he  thought  it  would  be 
no  difficult  matter  to  slay  him.  For  this  purpose  he  pursued  him, 
liot  after  he  had  run  twelve  miles  he  could  not  overtake  him.  He 
thought  within  himself,  "  I  have  run  after  elephants,  horses,  cha- 
riots, and  the  swift  deer,  and  have  overtaken  them,  but  this  priest 
outstrips  me."  He  then  called  out  to  the  priest  to  stop ;  and  Budha 
did  so,  bnt  told  him  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  not  come  nearer. 
Ab  Aiigali-m41a  thought  that  he  must  have  some  design  in  this,  he 
was  obedient ;  when  Budha  gave  him  good  advice,  telling  him  to 
be  kind  to  all  sentient  beings,  by  which  means  he  would  save  him- 
selF  &om  the  four  hells.  On  hearing  this,  Auguli.mila  knew  that 
it  was  Budha,  and  that  he  had  put  himself  to  this  trouble  in  order 
to  assist  him  ;  he,  therefore,  worshipped  the  sage,  received  the  pre- 
cepts, and  requested  ordination.  Budha  replied,  "  Ehi  Bhikkhu ; 
hither,  priest !"  at  the  same  time  lifting  up  his  right  hand.  By  this 
means  Angnli-mila  was  enabled  to  receive  the  eight  requisites  of 
the  priesthood  at  the  same  moment;  and  at  once  became  of  the 
upasampadi  order,  without  being  previously  a  samanera  novice. 

After  this  transformation,  Anguli-mfila  went  to  reside  as  a  priest 
in  the  Jetawana  wih^ra.  His  father  and  mother  went  to  the  forest, 
but  were  not  able  to  find  him.  The  king  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  exert  himself,  in  order  to  save  his  people  from  this  great 
dai^er.  He  was  ashamed  to  remain  in  the  city  when  his  people 
were  so  urgent,  and  yet  he  was  afraid  to  go ;  so  be  went  to  the 
wihara  to  ask  the  advice  of  Budha.  The  sage  said  to  him,  "  What 
is  the  matter,  oh  king  ?  Is  Bimsara  become  your  enemy  ;  or  are 
jou'afraid  of  the  princes  of  Wisala,  or  of  some  other  monarch?" 
The  kdi^ :  "  No ;  I  am  going  to  the  forest  to  secure  a  noted  robber 
Galled  Anguli-m41a."  Budha :  "  If  he  should  have  become  a  priesit, 
how  would  you  act  ?"  The  king:  "  I  should  pay  him  due  rever- 
ence ;"  but  he  thought  it  was  impossible  that  Budha  could  receive 
into  the  priesthood  so  great  a  sinner.  The  king  asked  where  he 
was  at  that  time ;  and  when  informed  that  he  was  in  the  same 
wihini,  he  became  greatly  afraid ;  but  Budha  told  him  not  to  be 
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alarmed.  Then  the  king  requested  to  be  taken  to  hia  piesenee, 
and  loosing  hia  rich  girdle  from  hia  loina,  he  laid  it  at  the  priest'a 
feet ;  but  like  one  keeping  the  ordinancea  called  telesdhntangs,  he 
would  not  receive  it.  At  thia  the  king  waa  greatly  anrpriied,  and 
aaid,  "  Thb  is  a  wonderful  circumatance ;  the  cruel  has  become 
kind;  the  covetous,  liberal ;  the  wicked,  pure ;  this  is  through  yoor 
influence ;  for  we  may  crush  the  people  with  clubs,  and  scoiirge 
them,  but  there  is  no  amendment  in  their  conduct."  Soon  aAra* 
warda,  Anguli-mala  went  to  his  own  village  with  the  alms-bowl ; 
but  when  the  people  heard  his  name,  they  were  afraid,  and  gave 
him  nothing,  so  that  he  became  very  faint.  On  his  return  to  the 
city,  he  saw  a  woman  in  severe  labour,  unable  to  bring  forth;  and 
he  greatly  pitied  her.  He  who  had  slain  999  people,  now  felt  com- 
passion for  an  afflicted  woman,  from  having  entered  the  priesthood. 
On  hia  arrival  at  the  wih&ra,  he  informed  Budba  of  what  he  hid 
seen,  who  aaid  to  him,  "  Go  to  the  place,  and  say,  '  I  have  never 
knowingly  put  any  creature  to  death  aince  I  was  bom ;  by  the 
virtue  of  thia  observance  may  you  be  free  from  pain ! '  "  The  priest 
replied  that  he  could  not  tell  a  lie,  as  he  had  knowingly  put  to  death 
many  persona  ;  but  Budha  said,  "  Yes,  but  this  was  when  you  waa 
a  laic  ;  you  are  now  a  prieat ;  you  have  been  bom  again  ;  when  yon 
now  say  that  such  a  thing  is  from  the  time  of  your  birtib,  you  meui 
that  it  is  from  the  time  you  entered  the  priesthood."  In  consequence 
of  this  intimation,  he  went  to  the  place ;  a  screen  was  placed  around 
the  mother,  and  sitting  upon  a  chair  he  repeated  the  worda  of  Budhi; 
when  in  an  inatant  the  child  was  bom,  with  as  much  ease  as  wata 
falla  from  a  vessel.  Upon  the  same  spot  a  hall  waa  afterwaidi 
erected,  for  the  asaistance  of  afflicted  femalea,  as  the  virtue  com- 
municated  by  Anguli-mala  atill  continued ;  and  other  diseases  were 
healed  in  the  same  way. 

At  times  Anguli-mUa  was  in  great  distress,  because  the  people, 
from  fear,  were  unwilling  to  give  him  alma.  When  he  thought  of 
the  murders  he  bad  committed,  how  parenta  had  entreated  t»  be 
spared  for  the  sake  of  their  children,  and  how  he  bad  been  deaf  to 
the  criea  of  the  people  when  they  pleaded  for  mercy,  he  felt  the 
keenest  sorrow.  But  Budha  consoled  him  by  saying,  that  tbeae 
things  were  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  done  in  a  former  birth, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  done  before  he  became  a  prieat.  In  a  little 
time  he  became  a  tahat.  When  going  to  procure  alms,  if  the  people 
were  throwing  any  missile  to  send  away  the  dogs  or  the  crows,  it 
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wu  gaze  to  hit  hb  body.  One  day  when  his  bead  was  thus  laid 
open,  streaming  with  blood  he  went  to  Budha ;  who  told  him  he 
must  endnre  all  this  patiently,  as  it  was  the  consequence  of  the 
murders  he  bad  committed,  and  was  instead  of  haring  to  suffer  a 
baodred  thousand  years  in  hell.  "  That  which  bos  been  done  in  a 
fbnnet  Mate  of  existence,"  said  Budha,  "  will  receive  its  reward  in 
lb  present  life,  whether  it  was  good  or  evil ;  but  if  it  be  deprived 
of  ita  power  (as  by  becoming  a  rahat),  no  further  consequences  are 
pmlQced,  So  long  as  existence  continues,  the  effects  of  karma 
mnat  continne ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  cessation  of  existence  that 
ihej  can  be  entirely  OTercorae."  When  any  priest  attains  the  lahat- 
ihip,  he  cuts  off  the  consequences  of  demerit  as  regards  all  sub- 
Mqnent  existence ;  but  if  be  has  done  any  great  misdeed  in  a 
ronnei  birth,  the  consequence  will  be  felt  in  tbe  present  birth ;  yet 
in  this  alone,  as  it  ceases  on  tbe  attainment  of  nirw&na.  Reflecting 
on  these  things,  Anguli-mala  was  comforted,  and  said,  "  The  hook 
of  the  driver  subdues  the  elephant  and  other  animals ;  but  Budha 
ntxlDes  by  kindness."  At  different  times  many  other  robbers  and 
murderers  were  overcome  by  Budha,  as  Sankicha,  Atimuktaka,  and 
Khanu-koodanya,  each  of  whom  had  500  companions,  as  well  as 
Eelamwan,  who  bad  900  companions ;  and  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  robbers  were  brought  to  nirw&na  by  his  assistance. 
(Amiwatura.) 

22.  n«  HUiory  of  Sabhiya. 
In  a  former  age,  after  Kisyapa  Budha  had  attained  niiwina,  tbe 
priests  became  negligent,  and  did  not  observe  the  precepts ;  but 
Kren  individuals,  Vbo  were  desirous  of  entering  the  paths  before 
tbe  power  to  do  so  was  entirely  lost,  became  priests,  and  ascended 
a  high  rock  by  a  ladder ;  after  which  they  threw  down  the  ladder, 
nid  had  no  means  of  escape.  The  same  night  tbe  oldest  of  tbe 
Kven  became  a  rahat,  and  went  to  Anotatta  and  Uturukuru,  whence 
he  brought  water  and  rice  to  his  companions ;  but  they  refused  to 
receive  them,  untO  they  also  had  become  rabats.  Soon  aflierwards 
the  second  priest  entered  the  path  anig&mi,  and  he  also  urged  the 
others  to  partake  of  the  food,  but  they  still  refused.  The  first 
priest  entered  nirwina ;  the  second  was  bom  in  the  Sudassa  brahma- 
Idka ;  and  the  rest,  who  died  in  seven  days  from  the  want  of  food, 
"ere  bom  in  different  kimiwacbara  worlds.  In  the  time  of  06- 
tama  Budha,  one  of  them  was  the  maba-Hija  FoksE ;  another  was 
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Maha-k4syapa ;  a  third,  the  priest  Daruchi ;  a  fourth,  the  piieat 
Tissa,  son  of  Dharmmap&Ia ;  and  a  fifth,  Sabhiya,  a  paribrajika. 
The  last  mentioned  individual  waa  the  son  of  Sabhiya,  a  paribraji- 
kawa,  who  at  the  time  she  was  receiving  the  instructions  of  a  cei- 
tain  teacher,  became  connected  with  another  pupil,  the  consequences 
of  which  were  soon  apparent,  and  she  was  sent  awaf .  When  the 
child  of  which  she  was  delivered  grew  up,  he  was  so  exceedingly  well 
skilled  in  argument,  that  no  one  was  able  to  dispute  with  kirn. 
His  residence  was  near  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  he  taught  the 
princes.  At  the  same  time  the  abode  of  Budha  was  in  the  W^a- 
•  wana  wihata,  neat  Rajagaba  ;  but  Sabhiya  did  not  know  of  bis  ei- 
istence.  The  priest  who  had  been  bom  in  the  brabma-loka  one 
day  examined  into  the  cause  of  his  prosperity ;  and  when  be  dis- 
covered it  be  wondered  what  had  become  of  the  other  priests  wbo 
were  with  him  upon  the  rock  ;  and  as  be  saw  the  situation  of  Si- 
bbiya,  be  resolved  that  he  would  make  known  to  him  the  merits  of 
Budha.  He,  therefore,  went  to  him  by  night,  and  called  him  b; 
name ;  and  when  be  arose  and  saw  him,  the  brahman  propoonded 
to  him  twenty  questions,  and  told  him  to  go  irom  place  to  place 
until  he  found  some  one  to  answer  them ;  and  when  he  had  fonod 
such  a  one,  to  acknowledge  him  as  bis  teacher,  and  embrace  hit 
doctrines.  In  accordance  with  this  advice  he  went  to  PoTant 
Kasyapa,  and  the  other  tirttakas,  hut  they  were  not  able  to  answer 
his  questions  ;  and  as  he  was  thus  disappointed,  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  become  a  laic,  and  enjoy  himself,  without  any  farther 
thought  about  these  matters.  Though  some  one  afterwards  praised 
06tama,  he  was  at  first  unwilling  to  go  to  him,  as  he  thought  so 
young  a  teacher  would  be  unable  to  assist  him,  when  those  of  ao 
much  more  experience  bad  failed.  But  after  a  little  further  le- 
flection,  he  was  persuaded;  and  going  to  the  wih4ra,  he  requested 
permission  to  propose  the  twenty  questions.  Budha  replied,  "Yon 
have  travelled  700  yojanas  in  order  that  you  might  receive  ao  sn- 
Bwer  to  these  questions;  it  is  therefore  right  that  your  request 
should  be  granted."  On  bearing  this,  Sabbiya  was  greatly  pleased, 
as  no  other  teacher  bad  received  him  with  so  much  kindness.  The 
answers  given  by  Budha  appear  in  the  Sabhiya'Si&tra.  Withoal 
any  delay  Sabbiya  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Budha,  aud  after  a 
trial  of  four  months,  which  was  the  usual  custom  when  the  tirtlaku 
requested  ordination,  be  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood,  and  be- 
came a  rahat  in  due  time.     {AmdvMtura.) 
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23.  The  Hittory  of  Sacha. 
There  were  two  tirttnkaH,  the  one  a  female  and  the  other  a  male, 
whiM«  custom  it  was  to  go  from  place  to  place  propounding  500 
qoesdona*  both  of  whom  arrived  at  the  same  time  at  Vf\ak\k, 
where  they  held  a  disputation  in  the  presence  of  the  Lichawi 
piincee ;  and  as  they  were  both  equally  clever,  the  victory  could  be 
(Jumed  by  neither  party.  At  the  request  of  the  princes,  they  took 
up  their  abode  in  tbe  city,  and  after  some  time  bad  a  son,  Sacha, 
ud  afterwarda  four  daughters,  Sachd,  Lala,  Patichar&,  and  Aw4- 
vataka.  The  parents  had  no  dowry  to  give  their  girls ;  but  they 
Uighf  them  the  500  questions.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  tirttahas 
that  if  any  laic  overcame  their  daughters  in  argument,  they  were 
giTm  to  them  as  wives  ;  but  if  overcome  by  priests,  they  embraced 
the  priesthood.  When  arrived  at  the  proper  age,  the  four  daughters 
hnkjambu  branches  in  their  handa,  and  went  from  place  to  place 
to  hold  disputations.  In  the  course  of  their  travelsf  they  came  to 
the  city  of  Sewet,  and  as  their  manner  was,  they  fixed  their 
bnnches  near  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  made  known  that  if  any  one 
vu  wishful  to  contend  with  them  he  might  pluck  the  fruit. 

At  this  time  Budha  resided  in  the  Jet4wana  wih^ra,  and  on  the 
(lay  when  the  four  females  arrived,  it  happened  that  Seriyut  re- 
mained behind  for  a  short  time,  when  the  others  bad  gone  with  tbe 
alms-bowl,  as  he  had  to  look  after  some  priests  that  were  sick.  On 
amring  at  the  gale  of  tbe  city,  he  saw  the  branches ;  and  when  he 
uked  the  reason  why  they  were  put  there,  and  was  told,  he  re- 
quested the  persons  near  to  pluck  the  fruit ;  and  though  at  first 
they  were  afraid  to  obey  his  command,  as  they  knew  that  they  were 
not  able  to  contend  with  the  tirttakas,  they  took  the  fruit  when  he 
told  them  they  might  go  to  the  wihara  and  present  them  there,  by 
vhich  they  would  find  some  one  with  the  power  that  they  tiiem- 
Khes  lacked.  The  females,  on  returning  to  the  gate,  were  told 
ihat  tbe  fruit  had  been  taken  by  command  of  Seriyut ;  upon  which 


*  In  Ibiraer  times  it  waaconuaoiL  for  very  learned  pimdita  to  go  from  kiue- 
dan  to  kingdom,  chaUenging  eacli.  king  to  bring  forth  hU  pundits  to  hold 
diipnlations  on  the  Bubjects  contained  in  the  shastras.    trdUTunn,  in  this 


— T,  obtained  the  victory  ovor  oil  the  pundits  in  the  world.  Hewaaalao 
tlie  gr««t  inHtmment  in  overcoming  the  Budhista,  and  in  re-eslabliahing  the 
practice  of  the  Vedaa. — Ward's  Emdoos. 

t  "  The  Sibyllae  were  prophetic  women,  probablv  of  Asiatic  origin,  whose 
peculiar  custom  *eem»  to  huve  been  to  wander  vritA  their  sacred  books  &om 
place  to  place,"— Schmitz. 
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they  went  as  near  to  the  wihira  aa  was  permitted  to  persons  of 
their  class,  and  told  Seriyut  that  they  had  come  to  be^  the  dispu- 
tation. The  priest  replied,  that  as  they  were  females  it  wm  right 
that  they  sh  ould  first  propound  their  questions  to  hiiq,  and  when  they 
were  answered  he  would  become  the  examiner.  Each  of  them  was 
acquainted  with  a  thousand  questdona,  half  of  which  had  been 
taught  them  by  theii  father,  and  the  other  half  by  their  mother ; 
but  Seriyut  answered  the  whole  of  the  questions  with  as  much  esse 
as  the  nelum-beli  creeper  is  cut  with  a  sharp  instrument.  When 
their  turn  came  to  answer  they  were  afraid,  and  declined  any  further 
contest ;  but  as  Uiey  were  now  to  become  priestesees,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  their  minds  should  proriously  be  subdued,  Seriyut  said 
to  them,  "  What  does  one,  or  unity,  mean  ?  "  None  of  the  four  could 
see  beginning,  middle,  or  end,  of  this  question,  though  they  con- 
sidered it  well ;  and  when  the  priest  pressed  them  for  an  answer, 
they  said,  "  Sir,  we  do  not  understand  it"  Seriyut :  "  Then  I  hsTe 
answered  a  thousand  questions  that  you  put  to  me;  but  yon  hsre 
not  answered  one.  With  whom  is  the  Tictory?"  The  females: 
"  Venerable  sir,  you  are  the  conqueror."  Seriyut :  '*  What  will 
you  now  do  i"  The  females  :  "  According  to  the  direction  of  oar 
parents,  we  must  now  become  recluses."  Seriyut :  "  I  am  not 
allowed  to  receive  you  to  profession  ;  but  I  will  give  you  a  memo- 
randum to  take  to  the  place  where  females  are  admitted."  In  a 
little  time  they,  learnt  what  was  necessary,  and  were  admitted  to 
profession. 

The  tjtttaka  Sacha,  who  was  more  learned  than  his  sisters,  re- 
mained at  Wisalfi,  instructing  the  princes.  Such  was  the  extent  of 
his  learning,  that  he  feared  his  body  would  burst  &om  ita  expan^on ; 
and  to  prevent  this  misfortune,  he  bound  himself  with  an  iron 
girdle.*  To  all  he  proclaimed,  "  There  is  no  one  so  learned  as  my- 
self;" and  great  numbers  followed  blm  on  this  account.  At  that 
time  there  was  also  in  Wis^i  a  priest  caUed  Assaji,  who,  when 
going  early  in  the  morning  with  his  alms-bowl,  was  seen  by  the 
tiittaka.  On  seeing  him,  Sacha  thought  it  would  be  well  to  hold  a 
disputation  with  Budha,  about  whom  he  had  heard  so  much ;  bat 
that  first  he  must  learn  from  his  disciples  the  nature  of  the  doc- 

■  This  arises  from  the  idea  that  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  the  thoughts  ■• 
well  aa  of  the  affectioiu.    Elihu,  the  son  of  Barachel,  held  ■cntimeiitB  ia 


unison  with  those  of  Sacha.    "  I  am  tiill  of  words ;  the  spirit  of  my  beUy 
conatraineth  me ;  behold,  my  belhr  is  as  wine  whic'   '  .     -  ^- 

leady  to  burst  like  new  bottles," — Jobxxxii.  18, 18. 


XiV 
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trines  he  taaght.  He  therefore  asked  Assaji  by  what  means  it  was 
thiit  Bodha  won  over  to  his  side  those  who  embraced  hia  doctrines, 
or  by  what  means  he  subdued  the  minds  of  hia  followers.  The 
priest  considered  that  he  must  not  inform  him  at  first  of  the  pains 
diey  had  to  endure  before  they  could  enter  the  paths,  or  he  would 
be  discouraged,  and  perhaps  say  that  if  such  were  the  case,  he  had 
rather  be  bom  in  hell.  He,  thetefore,  informed  him  of  the  imper- 
Dunency  of  the  panchaskhandas,  the  corporeal  elements  ;  and  told 
im  that  this  was  the  great  truth  that  the  teacher  of  the  three 
watldi  continually  impressed  upon  his  disciples.  When  the  tirttaka 
beard  this  declaration,  he  said,  "  Never  before  did  I  hear  of  such  a 
doctrine ;  I  will  go  at  once  to  Budha  and  convince  him  of  the 
greatness  of  such  an  error.''  Before  this  he  was  afraid  of  dinput- 
ing  with  Budha,  as  he  was  not  awaie  of  the  character  of  his  doc- 
trines, but  now  he  felt  that  his  fears  were  removed ;  and  he  re- 
quested, with  much  boasting  of  what  he  was  about  to  accomplish, 
the  Licbawi  princes  to  accompany  him.  The  princes  replied,  that 
neither  jakk,  nor  dewa,  nor  brahma,  nor  man,  was  able  to  contend 
widi  the  great  teacher ;  but  SOO  of  them  resolved  to  be  present  at 
the  contest,  and  see  the  result. 

It  was  about  noon  when  Sacha  arrived  at  the  wihara.  The 
[nests  had  eaten  their  food,  and  were  walking  about.  Budha  had 
perceived  that  the  tirttaka  would  come  at  that  time ;  and  on  return- 
ing from  the  city  with  the  alms-bowl,  he  did  mot  retire  as  usual,  but 
commanded  the  priests  to  prepare  a  seat  in  the  adjacent  forest,  to 
which  place  he  repaired ;  and  Sacha,  on  his  arrival,  was  directed 
to  the  same  spot.  When  the  citizens  heard  that  he  had  gone  to 
hold  a  disputation  with  Budha,  accompanied  by  SOO  of  the  princes, 
they  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  the  forest,  that  they  might  be  pre- 
KQt  at  the  contest.  The  princes  did  reverence  to  the  sage,  when 
3acha  requested  permission  to  ask  a  question  ;  and  Budha  informed 
him  that  he  might  propose  any  question  whatever,  according  to  his 
own  will.  The  same  extensive  permission  was  given  on  other 
occasions  to  the  yaka  Alawaka,  to  Aj&sat,  to  Sekia,  and  to  others ; 
not  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  as  even  in  former  births,  previous  to 
his  reception  of  the  Budhaship,  his  wisdom  had  enabled  him  to 
give  the  same  liberty  to  his  opponents.  The  question  proposed  by 
Sacha  was  the  same  that  he  had  previously  asked  from  Assaji ;  and 
Bodha  gave  him  the  same  reply,  lest  the  doctrines  of  the  teacher 
and  the  disciple  should  appear  to  be  different.     There  are  some 
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persons  whom  none  but  a  supreme  Budlia  can  convince  of  their 
error ;  and  Sacha  was  of  this  description.  After  they  had  con- 
tended some  time,*  Sacha  confessed  that  the  declaration  of  Budha 
was  right ;  when  the  sage  declared  to  him,  "  As  the  man  who  goes 
to  the  forest  with  his  axe,  and  cutting  down  a  plantain-tree,  ex- 
amines it  from  top  to  root,  hut  finds  in  it  no  hard  wood  ;|  so  I  have 
found  no  profit  in  this  conversation  of  yours,  no  worth  in  yours^- 
ment.  The  woodpecker  thinks  that  with  his  bill  be  can  penetnte 
the  ebony  as  easily  as  be  has  entered  trees  that  are  soft  or  decayed, 
but  he  only  breaks  his  bill  tor  his  pains  ;  bo  you,  who  have  con- 
tended with  others  and  been  victor,  thought  that  in  the  same  vay 
you  could  overcome  ibe  Talagata,  but  yoo  are  foiled  in  the  attempt, 
and  your  efibrt  has  been  vain,"  The  perapiration  now  fell  from 
the  tirttaka's  body  so  copiously  that  bia  robe  was  saturated  with  it ; 
and  the  princes  thought,  "  This  is  the  man  who  was  so  often  angij 
with  us  on  account  of  our  dulness,  when  we  were  under  his  instmc' 
tion ;  hut  now  he  receives  the  punishment  that  be  was  once  sc- 
customed  to  inflict  upon  others."  The  tirttaka  perceived  their 
thoughts,  and  resolving  to  put  the  best  face  he  could  upon  th« 
matter,  said  to  Bndba,  "  How  many  reasons  are  there  why  the 
priesthood  is  embraced  by  your  disciples?"  The  sage  replied, 
"  There  are  eleven  reasons  why  my  disciples  reject  the  tho<^ht  thit 
this  is  mine,  or  that  I  am,  and  despise  the  corporeal  elemeDta. 
Whether  that  which  ia  spoken  of  be  in  past,  present,  or  future  time, 
whether  great  or  small,  whctbra  illustrious  or  mean,  whether  it  be 
that  which  is  called  their  own  or  that  which  is  said  to  belong  to 
another,  no  one  can  say  respecting  it,  this  is  mine."  Again  Sachs 
confessed  that  though  he  had  despised  Budha,  be  was  now  over- 
come ;  he  was  like  a  man  exposed  to  an  elephant  or  to  a  naya,  or 
to  an  extensive  fire  ;  but  it  was  not  from  a  sense  of  danger  that  he 
thus  felt. 

•  The  argument  is  riven  in  a  aubBequent  part  of  this  work  under  the  head 
Panchasldmnda.  Had  it  been  inscried  here,  it  would  not  have  been  uoder- 
stood  without  severai  notes. 

t  The  stem  of  the  plantain  tree  ia  composed  of  cellular  tissue,  and  is  m- 
tirely  destitute  of  all  woody  suhstance.  It  has  oftt-n  occurred  to  me  thii 
from  its  peculiar  Btructui^  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  must  be  admir- 
ably adapted  to  omwer  the  purpose  of  the  student  of  Tegetable  phjiiolop. 
It  baa  been  supposed  by  GeseiuuB  (Heb.  Lex.  art.  n3S^)i  thai  it  was  wiih 
the  leaves  of  the  plantain-tree  our  first  parents  endeavoured  to  hide  thor 
nakedness ;  but  no  leaf  could  be  leas  adqited  to  the  purpose,  as  it  tears  with 
a  sl^ht  touch,  and  when  on  the  tree  is  frequendy  nven  into  shieds  by  the 
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At  tlie  conclusion  of  this  interview,  Sacha  invited  Budha  to  par- 
Uke  of  a  repast  at  his  dwelling  on  the  following  day,  and  the  sage 
gaT«  Us  consent  in  the  usual  mannei.  Of  this  he  informed  the 
princes,  sod  told  them  that  the  SOO  measures  of  rice  they  provided 
for  him  daily  must  on  the  following  morning  be  offered  to  Budha. 
The  next  day,  when  all  was  prepared,  Budha  went  to  his  dwelling, 
and  Sacha  presented  to  him  the  food  with  hU  own  hand,  saying, 
"May  those  who  haTc  provided  this  offering  receive  its  reward;" 
but  the  great  teacher  told  him  that  the  reward  would  be  his  own, 
as  tte  princes  presented  the  food  to  him,  and  he  presented  it  to  the 
Tatagsta.  Still  Sacha  could  not  forbear  the  leflectioii  that  he  had 
ance  lieen  accounted  as  a  learned  man,  and  was  honoured  by  all, 
but  DOW  he  was  despised.  He,  therefore,  went  once  more  to  the 
wihara,  privately,  and  thought  that  if  he  was  agiun  overcome,  be 
would  sincerely  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Budha.  At  this  moment 
Bndlia  was  in  the  outer  part  of  the  wibara,  and  as  the  approach  of 
the  tirttaka  was  seen  by  Ananda,  he  requested  him  to  await  his 
uriral.  Again  Budha  propounded  to  bim  the  dharmma,  but  he 
neither  entered  the  paths  nor  became  a  priest.  Then  why  did 
Budha  teach  him  ?  Because  he  foresaw  that  246  years  after  he 
attained  nirwana,  Sacha  would  be  born  in  Ceylon,  of  a  noble  family, 
not  far  from  the  Kinihiri  wih^a,  where  he  would  embrace  the 
prieithood  and  become  the  rahat  Kalubudharakhita.  It  was  to  this 
priest  that  the  monarch  of  Ceylon  presented  the  whole  of  the  island, 
100  yojanas  in  extent,  when  he  heard  him  saying  bana  at  the  foot 
of  a  timbiri  tree,  near  the  wihars  of  Seegiri.     {Amdwaitira.) 

24.  The  two  Mercfumlt  of  Sundparanta. 
There  were  two  brothers  resident  in  the  country  called  Suna- 
puanta,  merchants,  who  went  to  trade  with  SOO  wagons ;  some- 
timcs  the  elder  brother  accompanying  the  goods,  and  at  other  times 
the  yotmger.  On  a  certain  occasion  the  elder  brother,  Punna,  went 
to  Sewet,  and  formed  his  encampment  near  the  J4t4wBna  wihfira. 
When  he  saw  the  citizens  taking  offerings  to  Budha,  be  enquired 
vbere  they  were  going,  and  they  said  that  they  were  going  to  hear 
the  bana  of  Budba.  The  mention  of  the  name  of  Budha  caused 
his  bones  to  start  within  hb  flesh  from  joy ;  and  be  went  with  his 
attendants  to  the  wihara,  where,  after  bearing  bana,  be  resolved 
upon  entering  the  priesthood.  Previous  to  his  return  he  went  to 
Badha,  and  informed  bim  that  be  was  about  to  become  a  priest  in 
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his  own  country,  requesting  some  reli^oue  advices  previoos  to  bii 
departure ;  and  Budha  said,  "  The  people  of  Sunaparanta  are  ex- 
ceedingly violent ;  if  tbey  oppose  you  and  revile  you,  what  will  you 
do?"  Merchant:  "I  will  make  no  reply."  Budha:  "  If  tiiey 
strike  you  ? "  Merchant :  "  I  wiU  not  strike  in  retnm."  Badha : 
"  If  they  try  to  take  your  life?"  Merchant;  "  There  are  some 
priests  who  from  various  causes  are  tired  of  life,  and  they  seek  op- 
portunities whereby  theii  lives  may  be  taken ;  but  this  coune  1 
shall  avoid."  For  these  answers  he  received  the  approbation  of 
Budha. 

For  some  time  Punna  resided  near  his  younger  brother,  at  hii 
own  request ;  after  which  he  went  to  reside  at  Mudugiri,  bat  as  it 
was  near  the  sea,  he  was  disturbed  by  the  waves  ;  and  leavmg  tiiia 
place  he  went  to  Mailigiri,  but  as  there  were  many  of  the  birds 
called  minors  that  made  a  noise  both  at  night  and  by  day,  be  went 
to  Muluar4ma,  which  was  also  near  his  brother.  Here  he  became 
a  rabat.  One  day  300  of  his  former  assistants  were  in  great  danger 
during  a  voyage  ;  but  he  saw  their  situation,  and  saved  them,  en- 
abling them  to  return  home  with  a  cargo  of  red  sandal-wood. 
When  they  made  an  offering  to  Punna  of  part  of  the  wood,  he  told 
them  to  huild  therewith  a  residence  for  Budha ;  and  when  it  was 
completed  be  went  through  the  air  and  invited  Budha  to  visit  the 
residence  that  they  had  prepared.  On  receiving  the  invitation, 
Budha  said  to  Ananda,*  "  To-morrow  it  is  my  intention  to  visit 
Sun4paianta ;  inform  500  priests,  save  one,  that  they  will  have  to 
accompany  me."  This  information  was  imparted  to  the  priests  by 
laha.f  The  intention  of  Budha  was  perceived  by  Sekra,  who  pro- 
vided the  proper  number  of  litters,  and  caused  them  to  appear  near 
the  wihara.  The  first  and  best  was  entered  by  Budha,  and  the  next 
in  order  were  occupied  by  the  two  agra-siawakas,  after  whom  the 
other  priests  took  possession  of  the  rest.  On  their  way  to  Suna- 
paranta  they  called  at  Sachabadda,  where  there  was  a  mendicant 
with  clotted  hair.  To  him  Budba  delivered  a  discourse,  as  he  saw 
that  he  had  the  merit  necessary  to  enable  him  to  become  a  rahat ; 
and  after  be  had  attained  this  state,  he  entered  the  vacant  Utter, 
and  accompanied  Budha  to  the  merchant's  village.     (^AmduMitvray. 

'  In  a  legend  previously  inserted  (p.  57),  it  is  said  that  this  circnnuunce 
oceuned  in  tlie  eighth  year  after  he  had  attained  the  Budhoship,  on  his  third 
visit  to  Ceylon  ;  but  at  this  time  Ananda  hiid  not  become  his  sttendut. 

t  The  l^a  waa  a  tablet  hung  up  in  some  part  of  the  wihira,  upon  which 
any  matter  nught  be  nritten  about  which  it  was  intended  that  the  priest* 
should  be  infonued. 
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25.  The  Yakd,  Alaaaka,  overcome  bg  Budka, 
The  king  of  Alow  was  accuBtomed,  in  order  that  he  might  pre- 
pue  himself  for  the  Jutigues  of  war,  to  betake  himself  to  the  forest, 
and  chase  the  game,  without  ceaaiog,  for  the  space  of  seven  days. 
Od  one  occasion  a  part  of  the  forest  was  surrounded,  and  the  king 
gaie  orders  that  no  animal  should  be  permitted  to  escape ;  but  a 
deer  burst  through  the  barrier  near  the  king,  and  he  pursued  it 
alone  to  the  distance  of  three  yojanas  before  he  killed  it.  Though 
he  had  no  occasion  for  the  flesh,  yet  to  give  proof  of  his  prowess  to 
his  attendants,  he  divided  it  into  two  parts,  and  making  a  yoke  of 
a  piece  of  wood,  attached  one  to  each  end,  with  which  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  place  where  he  had  left  the  nobles.  On  the 
Tif  he  arrived  at  a  banian  tree,  near  a  place  where  four  roads  met ; 
and  aa  be  was  very  much  fatigued,  he  remained  a  little  time  under 
(he  tree  to  rest.  This  banian  was  the  residence  of  the  yak4  Ala- 
vaia,  a  subject  of  W^samuna,  who  was  accustomed  to  slay  all 
persons  who  approached  the  tree.  After  his  usual  manner,  he  came 
to  elay  the  king,  who  was  so  terrified,  that  he  promised,  if  his  life 
«u  spared,  every  day  to  provide  for  the  demon  a  victim  and  a  dish 
of  rice.  But  Alawaka  replied,  "  When  you  return  to  the  kingdom 
you  will  forget  the  promise  you  have  made ;  I  can  only  seize  those 
who  approach  the  tree,  and  therefore  I  cannot  permit  you  to  es- 
cape." But  the  king  said,  that  on  the  day  he  omitted  to  make  the 
ofieiing,  the  yaka  might  come  to  the  palace  and  seize  his  person. 
On  receiving  this  promise  Alawaka  permitted  him  to  return  to  the 
paiace ;  and  on  his  arrival  he  called  the  chief  of  the  city,  and  told 
him  what  had  occurred.  The  noble  enquired  if  he  had  named  a 
day  on  which  the  sacrifice  was  to  cease ;  and  when  he  said  that  he 
bad  not,  he  lamented  that  the  king  had  committed  so  great  an  error, 
hut  promised  to  do  his  utmost  to  remedy  the  evil,  without  any  care 
on  the  part  of  the  king.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to  the  door  of 
the  prison,  and  said  that  those  who  were  appointed  to  death  for 
mnrder,  and  wished  to  live,  might  he  reprieved,  if  they  would  only 
tike  a  dish  of  rice  and  present  it  at  the  banian  tree.  The  murderers 
embraced  his  offer  ;  but  when  they  approached  the  tree,  they  were 
canght  by  the  yaka  and  slain.  A  similar  offer  was  afterwards  made 
to  the  thieves,  and  they  too  were  killed  in  the  same  manner,  until 
the  prison  was  empty.  Then  innocent  persons  were  accused  falsely, 
uid  condemned  to  the  punishment  that  had  been  inflicted  upon  the 
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others.  When  this  stratagem  failed,  the  aged  were  taken  b;  house- 
row  ;  but  the  king  told  his  noble  that  the  people  came  to  compUiu 
that  their  parents  and  grandparents  were  taken  from  them,  and 
commanded  him  to  resort  to  some  other  method  to  secure  the  dail; 
victim.  The  noble  said,  tbat  if  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  tlie 
aged,  he  most  seize  the  Infants,  for  whom  there  would  perhaps  be 
less  affection  ;  but  when  this  became  known,  the  mothers  who  bad 
children,  or  those  who  were  pregnant,  removed  to  other  couutriei. 
In  this  way  twelve  years  passed  over.  At  last  no  child  was  left  in 
the  city  but  the  king's  own  son,  and  as  a  man  will  rather  part  with 
anything  than  his  life,  permission  was  given  to  sacrifice  the  prince; 
and  amidst  the  tears  of  the  queens  and  courtezans,  the  nuise  wts 
directed  to  present  him  to  the  jakk. 

On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  it  was  seen  by  Budha  that  the 
prince  had  sufficient  merit  to  enable  him  to  enter  the  path  aniigaDit, 
and  that  the  yaki  might  enter  the  path  sowan.  He,  therefore,  took 
his  alms-bowl,  and  proceeded  a  distance  of  thirty  yojanas  from  the 
Jetawana  wih&ra,  in  which  he  at  that  time  resided,  to  the  door  ot 
the  yaka's  dwelling.  The  porter,  Oadrabha,  asked  him  why  he  had 
come  there  at  that  hour;  and  he  said  that  he  had  come  to  renuio 
for  a  time  in  the  dwelling  of  Alawaka.  The  porter  informed  him 
that  this  would  he  attended  with  danger,  as  his  master  was  Yeiy 
cruel,  not  respecting  even  his  own  parents  ;  but  Budha  said  that  ao 
harm  would  happen  to  him,  if  he  were  allowed  to  remain  there  a 
single  night.  The  porter  again  declared  that  his  master  tare  out  the 
hearts  of  all  who  came  near,  and  taking  them  by  the  legs  clove  them 
in  two ;  and  when  the  sage  stUt  persisted  in  his  request,  the  porter 
said  he  would  go  to  the  HimAla  forest,  and  ask  the  permisuon  oF 
his  master.  On  his  departure,  Budha  entered  the  dwelling,  and  sat 
down  on  the  throne  occupied  by  the  yak^  on  days  of  festivity,  npiw 
which  the  courtezans  of  the  place  came  and  did  him  reverence ;  and 
the  sage  preached  to  them  the  bana,  telling  them  to  be  kind  to  all 
and  injure  no  one ;  on  the  hearing  of  which  they  said,  S4dbu,  in 
approbation.  But  when  Oadrabha  informed  his  master  that  Budha 
was  at  his  dwelling,  he  became  greatly  enraged,  and  said  that  G6- 
tama  should  suffer  for  this  intrusion. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time  the  yakas  Satngera  and  Bemawata 
were  on  their  way,  with  their  attendants,  to  worship  Budha  at  the 
Jetawana  wlhara.  The  yakas,  in  passing  through  the  sky,  must 
leave  the  paths  that  are  frequented  by  the  dewas.      Around  the 
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dwellmg  of  Alawoka  there  was  an  iron  fence,  and  above  it  was  pro- 
tected by  a  net  of  gold.  It  was  lik^  a  casket  three  yojanas  in 
height.  The  two  yak4s  had  to  pass  near  this  place ;  but  as  no 
jska  is  peimitted  to  approach  Badha  (unless  it  be  For  the  purpose 
of  doing  him  reverence)  they  were  arrested  in  their  flight ;  and  on 
lookiiig  to  see  what  was  the  cause,  they  perceived  that  the  great 
teacher  was  seated  upon  the  throne  in  the  yaka's  dwelling ;  on 
which  they  went  and  offered  worship,  and  afterwards  departed  to 
the  Himala  forest.  Here  they  met  with  Alawaka,  and  informed 
him  that  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  had  occurred  to  him,  as 
Badha  was  in  bis  dwelling,  and  he  must  go  and  entertain  him. 
On  tearing  this,  the  heart  of  the  yakS  became  agitated,  and  he 
asked,  "  Who  is  this  Budha  that  has  dared  to  enter  my  dwelling  ?  " 
The  two  yakas  replied,  "  Enow  yon  not  Budha,  the  lord  of  the 
three  worlds  i"  The  yak4  declared  that  whoever  he  was,  he  would 
drive  him  from  his  dwelling ;  but  bis  companions  said  to  him, 
"  Why,  yak&,  you  are  like  a  calf,  just  bom,  near  a  mighty  bull ; 
Hke  a  tiny  elephant,  near  the  king  of  the  tribe  ;  like  an  old  jackal, 
near  a  strong  lion ;  like  a  crow,  near  a  garunda  150  yojanas  high  ; 
what  can  you  do  ?  "  Then  Alawaka  arose  from  bis  seat  full  of  rage, 
•nd  placing  bis  foot  upon  the  mount^n  Ratgal,  be  appeared  like  a 
blaze  of  fire,  and  said,  "  Now  we  shall  see  whose  power  is  the 
greater ; ''  then  be  struck  with  his  foot  the  mountain  Eaitasa,  which 
Bent  forth  sparks  like  a  red  hot  iron  bar  struck  by  the  sledge  ham- 
mer of  the  smitb.  Again  he  called  out,  "I  am  the  yaki  Alawaka!" 
and  the  sound  reverberated  through  the  whole  of  Jambudwipa,* 
Without  delay  the  yak4  went  to  his  dwelling,  and  endeavoured  to 
drive  Budba  away  by  a  storm  which  he  caused  to  arise  from  the 
fonr  quarters,  which  had  a  force  sufGcient  to  bear  down  trees  and 
lotks  many  yojanas  in  size ;  hut  by  the  power  of  Budha  it  was  de- 
prived of  all  ability  to  harm.  After  this  showers  were  poured  down 
of  run,  weapons,  sand,  charcoal,  ashes,  and  darkness ;  but  they 
did  no  injury  whatever  to  the  sage.     He  then  assumed  a  fearful 

*  There  are  four  exclamations  that  were  heard  to  the  same  distance.  1 . 
When  the  jakk  PfimaVa  played  with  Dhananjayakdrawya  at  dice,  and  over- 
came him,  he  cried  out,  "  I  am  conqueror,''  2.  When  the  people  of  the 
world,  in  the  time  of  Kasyapa  Budha,  had  perrerted  the  dhaiinma,  Sckra 
asjumed  the  appearance  of  a  hunter,  with  Wiswakannma  aa  his  dog,  and 
going  from  place  to  place  he  told  the  unbelievers  that  they  would  be  de- 
ftroyed.  3.  When  the  seven  kings  went  to  S&gal,  to  carry  off  Frabh^wati, 
the  queen  of  Kusa,  he  entered  the  street  upon  on  elephant,  accompanied  bv 
.L _    ..........   ..T  ...!._.,.._.  .,    ^   When  the  yaklieiclaimed, 
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form,  as  Budha  did  not  stop  him  as  he  did  Wasawartta,  but  let  him 
wear;  himself  by  hia  exertions  during  the  whole  night.  Yet  he 
was  no  more  able  to  approach  the  object  of  his  hatred  than  a  fly  b 
to  alight  upon  red-hot  iron.  He  then  threw  the  chela  weapon,* 
but  it  was  equally  impotent.  By  this  time  the  dewas  had  assem- 
bled that  they  might  see  the  contest.  The  jtkk  was  surprised 
when  he  saw  that  his  formidable  weapon  had  no  power,  and  looked 
to  see  what  was  the  cause  ;  by  which  he  discovered  that  it  was  the 
affection  or  kindness  of  Budha,  and  that  kindness  most  be  overcome 
by  kindness,  and  not  by  anger.  So  he  quietly  asked  the  sage  lo 
retire  from  his  dwelling  ;  and  as  Budha  knew  that  rage  was  (o  be 
overcome  by  mildness,  he  arose  and  departed  from  the  place.  See- 
ing this,  the  yak4  thought,  "  I  have  been  contending  with  thii 
priest  a  whole  night  without  producing  any  effect,  and  now  »X  a 
single  word  he  retires.''  By  this  his  heart  was  softened.  Bat  he 
again  thought  it  would  be  better  to  see  whether  he  went  away  from 
anger  or  from  a  spirit  of  disobedience,  and  called  him  back.  Budha 
came.  Thrice  this  was  repeated,  the  sage  returning  when  called, 
after  he  had  been  allowed  so  many  times  to  depart,  as  he  knew  the 
intention  of  Alawaka.  When  a  child  cries  its  mother  gives  what 
it  cries  for  in  order  to  pacify  it ;  and  as  Budha  knew  that  if  the 
yak4  were  angry  he  would  not  have  a  heart  to  hear  bana,  be  yielded 
to  his  command,  that  he  might  become  tranqulllised.  And  as  any 
ono  who  intends  to  pour  precious  liquor  into  a  vessel  first  cleanses 
the  vessel,  so  Budha  cleansed  the  heart  of  Alatvaka  Uiat  it  might  be 
prepared  to  receive  the  dharmma. 

The  yaka  resolved  upon  keeping  Budha  walking  to  and  fro  till  night, 
when  he  would  be  tired,  and  so  he  could  easily  lake  him  by  the  feet 
and  cast  him  into  the  river ;  but  when  he  a  fourth  time  chained  him 
to  go  away,  he  refused,  as  he  knew  his  intention.  Budha,  however, 
said  to  him  that  he  might  ask  any  question,  and  it  would  be  answered. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  yaka  to  entangle  the  recluses  and  priests  who 
came  to  bis  dwelling,  by  askiog  them  questions  ;  and  thinking  that 

•  Thera  ara  four  weapons  in  the  world  tliat  no  one  can  withfllmd.  1- 
Tho  ciola  of  Alawaka;  2.  The  wiyra  of  Sekra;  3.  Tho  gadh&  or  mji  of 
W&ianiuna  ;  and  4.  The  mace  of  Yama,  the  rcaont  of  dcatli.  Were  iiinka 
to  throw  his  weapon  into  the  aii  tiere  would  be  no  tain  fee  twelve  years ;  if 
to  the  cnith,  no  heibasc  could  grow  for  twelve  nontlu;  if  to  the  set,  it 
would  be  dned  up.  Were  Sekra  to  Etrikc  Moha  Min  in  anger  with  bii 
wajrait  would  be  cloven  in  two.  Wdaomuns  could  at  once  cut  off  the  heads 
ot  many  thousands  of  yaWs.  And  the  mere  sight  of  the  weapon  of  Yami 
scoichoB  up  the  khumbaadas. 
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he  could  DOW  do  the  same  again,  he  said  that  if  Budha  was  not  able 
to  answer  him,  he  should  receive  the  same  punishment  as  the  priests, 
which  vas,  to  have  his  heart  cloven,  or  to  be  cast  into  the  river. 
Tbc  questions  that  he  asked  were  thus  learnt.  In  the  time  of  Kas- 
japa  Budha  his  parents  asked  the  Budha  eight  questions,  and  the 
answers  they  received  they  taught  their  son.  Gradually  he  forgot 
the  answers ;  and  lest  he  should  forget  the  questions  too,  be  wrote 
them  upon  a  golden  leaf.  Then  Alawaka  asked  Budha  all  the 
questions  be  had  learnt ;  and  when  they  were  answered  to  his  satis- 
faction, he  entered  the  path  sowan,  and  declared  that  fiam  that 
time  he  would  go  from  city  to  city  and  from  house  to  house,  pto- 
daiming  everywhere  the  wisdom  of  Budha  and  the  excellence  of 
the  dharmma* 

Whilst  the  yak4  was  in  the  act  of  making  this  declaration,  the 
prince  of  Alow  was  brought  to  his  dwelling ;  but  as  the  attendants 
heard  the  repetition  of  Sadhu,  Sadhu,  and  knew  that  this  word 
was  never  uttered  except  in  the  presence  of  Budha,  they  approached 
without  fear.  On  entering  they  saw  that  Alawaka  was  doing  re- 
Terence  to  Budha ;  but  they  stud  that  they  bad  brought  the  prince 
as  his  Tictim  for  the  day,  and  he  might  eat  his  flesh  or  drink  his 
blood,  or  do  to  him  whatever  he  pleased.  The  yaka  was  ashamed 
wheu  he  heard  this  declaration ;  and  presented  the  prince  to  Budha, 
who  blessed  him  and  gave  him  back  to  the  attendants ;  and  as  he 
was  thus  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  he  was  called  from  that  time 
Haetawaka-alawaka.  The  citizens  were  alarmed  when  they  saw 
the  prince  brought  back  again  to  the  palace ;  but  when  they  heard 
the  reason,  they  cried  with  one  consent,  Sadhu.  Budha  afterwards 
went  to  the  city  with  his  alms-bowl,  and  when  he  had  eaten  what 
he  received,  he  sat  down  under  a  tree,  where  the  king  and  many 
cidiens  came  to  visit  him,  and  he  preached  to  them  the  Alawaka- 
sutra,  by  which  many  thousands  were  enabled  to  enter  the  paths. 
When  the  prince  had  grown  up,  his  father  told  him  that  as  he  had 
been  saved  from  death  by  the  sage  he  must  go  and  minister  to  him ; 
which  he  did,  and  with  500  attendants  entered  the  path  andg^mi, 
(Amdtoalura.)* 

*  Among  the  verses  recited  in  the  Pirit,  commemorative  of  Budhs's  tri- 
ampliB,  there  is  the  foUowing  stanza : — "  By  the  glorious  power  of  the 
Rtuuent  aagc  who  in  addition  to  conquerii^  Mbra  during  the  contest  of  the 
oight  oTcrcime  the  flcrcc  demon  Albwakn  and  others,  bv  the  force  of  his  un- 
mored  gentleness,  may  you  obtain  the  feast  of  victory. '— Ciogerly,  Friend, 
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26.  T^te  Hiitory  of  UpdU. 
At  one  time  fiudba,  attended  by  Me  priests,  departed  &om  the 
Jetawiuia  wihara,  and  went  to  the  mango  garden  of  the  noble  Pa- 
w&rika,  neat  the  city  of  N41anda,  in  Magadha.  In  tbe  same  city 
resided  tbe  tirttaka  Nigantfaanatha,  who  had  many  followers ;  tni 
it  so  happened  that  one  of  them,  Dlrggba-tapasa,  had  one  day  a 
conversation  with  BudLa.  The  sage  said  to  him,  "  What  doe^ 
your  teacher  say  ia  the  principal  cause  (karma)  of  sin?"  lie 
tirtlaka  replied,  "  We  Bpeak  not  of  karma,  but  of  danda."  Bndba: 
"  Then  according  to  your  teacher,  bow  many  of  these  causes  (danda) 
of  sin  are  there  ? "  Tirttaka:  "  There  are  three :  the  body  (kaya) ; 
tbe  speech  (wik) ;  and  the  thoughts  (mano).  Kaya-danda  is  sepa- 
rate from  mano-danda,  or  is  achittaka ;  as  when  the  wind  blowi, 
the  branches  of  the  tree  are  shaken,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
ruffled,  without  the  interveution  of  any  mind ;  bo  that  which  i> 
performed  by  the  body  ia  equally  without  the  intervention  of  the 
mind,  or  is  achittaka.  Again,  when  the  wind  blows,  the  branches 
of  the  palm  and  other  trees  give  forth  sound,  without  any  inter. 
venlion  of  a  mind  ;  so  also  speech  is  carried  on  without  any  inler- 
ventioQ  of  the  mind.  It  is  thought  (mano)  alone  that  is  influenced 
by  the  mind."  Budha :  "  Then  the  acts  of  tbe  body,  of  the  speech, 
and  of  the  thoughts,  are  three  separate  and  independent  processes  ?" 
Tirttaka :  "  They  are."  Biidha ;  "  Of  these  causes  of  sin,  which 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence?"  Tirttaka:  "Kaya-danda;  tbit 
which  relates  to  the  body."  Three  times  the  last  question  wu 
asked  by  Budha,  as  he  knew  that  when  the  tirttaka  went  away  he 
would  repeat  the  conversation  in  the  presence  of  Niganthanatha ; 
which  would  lead  to  the  conversion  of  Up^li,  a  grahapad,  as  he 
would  be  led  to  come  and  argue,  after  which  he  would  embrace  the 
dharmma,  and  eater  the  path  sowan.  Then  the  tirttaka  asked 
Budha  how  many  causes  (danda)  of  sin  he  taught  that  there  were. 
Budha:  "The  Tatagatas  speak  not  of  danda,  but  of  karma." 
Tirttaka:  "Then  how  many  causes  (kaima)  of  sin  do  you  teach 
that  there  are  ?  "  Budha  :  "  There  are  three ;  the  body,  the  speech, 
and  the  thoughts.  If  we  divide  each  cause,  there  are  three  crimes 
(kaya-charita)  that  are  caused  by  the  body  (kaya-karma) ;  or  k4ya- 
karma  produces  three  kfiya-charita ;  the  speech  (wak-karma)  pro- 
duce four  crimes  (wak-charila) ;  the  thoughts  (mano-kanna)  prt>- 
duce  three  crimes  (mano-charita).     There  are  these  three  causes; 
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but  the  mind  (cbetana)  is  the  principal  root  of  all  three.  It  is 
DOt  viroiig  to  say  that  k&ya-karma  and  w4k-karma,  are  the  principal 
ausea  of  demerit,  oc  that  man^-karma  is  the  principal  cause  of 
merit.  Of  the  five  ^eat  sins  for  which  the  transgressor  must 
suffer  a  whole  kalpa  in  hell,  four  belong  to  the  body  ;  and  one  (the 
auaing  of  diTisions  among  the  priesthood)  belongs  to  the  speech ; 
sndit  if  on  this  account  that  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  the  body 
aod  the  speech  are  the  principal  causes  of  demerit.  Again,  one 
eicrcise  of  thought,  in  the  performance  of  dhyana,  secoies  pros- 
perity for  the  space  of  84,000  kalpas  ;  and  one  exercise  of  thought 
dticcted  to  the  acquirement  of  rahatship  secures  nirwina  ;  and  ne 
therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  thoughts  are  the  principal 
cause  of  merit."  At  the  same  time  Budha  declared  the  power  of 
maao-karma  in  the  production  of  demerit,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
cause  of  scepticism  ;  and  repeated  a  stanza  in  which  it  is  set  forth 
lliat  scepticism  is  the  worst  of  all  modes  of  demerit,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  to  be  avoided.  The  same  questions  were  again  asked  by 
the  tirttaka,  before  he  retired  from  his  interview  with  the  aage,  and 
the  same  answers  were  repeated. 

Just  at  the  time  that  Di^gba-t&pasa  came  to  Nigantbanatha,  he 
was  surrounded  by  his  discipl^,  among  whom  was  Upali,  who  had  ■ 
urived  from  his  village  of  Bilakalonaka  with  the  offerings  he  was 
accustomed  to  present  to  his  teacher.  Nigantbanatha  enquired  of 
Dirggha-tapaaa  whence  he  came ;  and  when  he  told  him  that  he 
had  been  speaking  to  Gotama,  and  repeated  the  conversation  that 
hod  taken  place,  he  told  his  disciple  that  be  had  answered  discreetly, 
that  neither  mano  nor  wik,  but  kaya-danda  was  the  greatest  cause 
of  sin.  Upali,  on  hearing  what  had  passed,  said  that  he  also  would 
go  and  hold  a  controversy  with  Ootama,  "  I  will  hold  him,"  said  be, 
"  as  a  man  who  seizes  a  sheep  by  its  long  hair,  and  it  kicks  and 
stru^Iea,  but  cannot  get  away ;  or  as  a  toddy-drawer  who  takes  the 
reticulated  substance  be  uses  to  strain  his  liquor,  knocking  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  may  be  free  from  dirt ;  or  as  a  flax-dresser  who  takes 
his  flax,  soaks  it  in  water  three  daj'd,  and  then  tosses  it  about  right 
and  left  that  it  may  be  suited  to  his  purpose ;  or  as  an  elephant 
sporting  in  a  tank,  that  sends  the  water  out  of  his  trunk  in  all  di- 
rections." Niganthan4tha  said  it  was  a  rnatter  of  little  consequence 
who  went  to  aigue  with  Gotama,  as  any  of  them  would  be  able  to 
subdue  him.  Dirggba-tapasa,  however,  warned  Upali  of  the  danger 
he  would  incur  by  conversing  with  Gotama,  as  he  knew  bis  artful 
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method  of  gaining'  over  persons  to  his  opinion ;  and  though  IhcdT 
teacher  ridiculed  his  fears,  he  thrice  entreated  Up41i  not  to  go. 
The  warning  was  given  in  vain,  as  Up41i  went  to  the  wihfkia,  and 
made  obeisance  to  Budha.  AH  who  approached  the  teacher  of  the 
three  worlds  did  him  reverence ;  some  from  respect  to  his  office  u 
teacher,  and  others  because  he  was  the  son  of  a  king.  After  UpaU, 
whose  reverence  arose  from  the  joy  he  esperienced,  asked  Budha 
upon  what  subject  he  had  conversed  with  Dirggha-tSpasa,  and  be 
had  informed  him,  Budha.  said,  "  If  a  sick  disciple  of  your  mtitet, 
who,  on  account  of  his  disease,  wished  to  drink  cold  water,  &on  a 
fear  of  breaking  the  precepts  jou  inculcate  were,  nevertkelees,  to 
refuse  to  drink  it,  and  ou  that  account  die,  where  would  he  be  re- 
born?" Up&li  answered,  "In  the  Manassatya-loka;  on  account  of 
having  broken  the  mano-danda."  The  followers  of  Niganthanatha 
did  not  drink  cold  water  at  any  time  ;  al!  the  water  that  they  diaak 
was  made  warm  ;  because  they  thought  that  in  small  drops  there  are 
small  worms,  and  in  targe  drops  large  worms ;  even  if  a  penon'i 
bile  overflowed,  he  was  not  allowed  to  drink  any  water  but  warm, 
nor  to  wash  his  hands  and  feet  in  any  other,  though  by  eo  doing  his 
disease  became  greater,  and  it  was  necessary  for  its  removal  that 
cold  water  should  be  used.  When  they  could  not  procure  iraim 
water  thej  drank  rice  gruel.  Still,  if  they  had  a  desire  to  diisk 
cold  water,  though  they  neither  asked  for  it  nor  made  any  move- 
ment to  obtain  it,  they  thereby  became  subject  to  be  born  again; 
though  tbey  kept  the  wak-danda  and  kfiya-d&nda,  these  alone  would 
not  enable  them  to  attain  nirwana;  the  man6-danda  was  broken. 
and  they  were  therefore  subject  to  future  birth.  It  was  thus  evi- 
dent that  even  according  to  their  own  rule,  mano-danda  was  more 
powerful  than  the  two  other  causes  of  sin. 

Budha  :  "  At  first  you  said  that  kiya-danda  was  the  greatest,  it 
now  appears  that  mano-danda  is  the  greatest  (as  it  was  from  this  that 
the  supposed  tirttaka  was  bom  in  the  dewa-loka) ;  these  two  decla- 
rations do  not  agree  with  each  other."  Upali  then  thought  thus: 
"  When  a  man  is  in  a  fit,  there  are  no  signs  of  breath,  nor  can  he 
more  his  hands  or  feet ;  stiU  it  cannot  be  said  he  is  dead  so  long  u 
the  hita,  mind,  is  not  destroyed ;  it  cannot  be  learnt  from  the  body 
alone  that  he  is  dead  ;  his  death  and  the  birth  he  receives  aAer- 
wards  are  from  the  mind,  thus  mano  must  be  the  greatest,  and  kaya 
inferior,"  But  in  order  that  he  might  receive  further  instruction 
from  Budha,  be  repeated  bis  former  declaration,  that  kaya-daoda 
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must  be  superior.  Then  Budha  said  ;  "The  tirttakas  do  not  take 
Uf«,  Dor  cause  othets  to  take  life,  nor  do  they  approve  of  those  who 
take  life ;  they  do  not  steal,  nor  cause  others  to  steal,  nor  approve 
of  those  who  steal ;  thej  do  not  lie,  nor  cause  others  to  lie,  nor 
approve  of  those  who  lie ;  they  do  not  indulge  in  evil  desire,  nor 
cause  others  to  indulge  in  evil  desire,  nor  approve  of  those  who 
indulge  in  evil  desire.  In  these  things  we  are  agreed.  But  they 
tay  that  in  cold  water,  decayed  wood,  leaves  and  sngar  there  are 
worms ;  now  if  any  one  crush  an  insect,  when  walking  or  from  any 
limilar  cause,  what  will  be  the  consequence,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Nighantan^tha  ?"  Up&Ii :  "If  he  kills  the  insect  un- 
niltingly,  the  fault  is  small."  Budha :  "  Butif  he  is  aware  of  what 
he  is  doing,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ? "  Up41i :  "  Then  the 
fault  will  be  great."  Budha :  "  Think  a  little  ;  this  does  not  agree 
with  what  you  said  at  the  first."  Vp41i  was  now  convinced  that  the 
tirttakas  were  wrong ;  but  be  did  not  declare  his  conviction,  that  he 
mi^t  leam  more  from  the  great  teacher.  Budha :  "  This  Nfdanda 
h  a  great  city ;  in  it  are  many  horses,  elephants,  and  men  ;  if  a  man 
were  to  take  a  sword,  and  say  he  would  destroy  all  these  at  one 
blow,  could  he  accomplish  what  he  said?"  Upali;  "Even  a 
thoosand  men  could  not  do  it;  how  much  less  one!"  Budha: 
"  But  could  a  sramana,  or  a  brahman,  who  had  the  power  of  irdhi, 
do  it  ?"  Upali :  "  A  rishi  could  destroy  forty  or  fifty  such  cities ; 
how  much  more,  one ! ''  Again  Up41i  was  convinced  that  the  tenets 
of  the  tirttakas  were  wrong  (as  the  power  of  mano  was  thns  dis- 
tmctly  proved),  but  he  continued  to  argue  as  if  he  were  stOl  on 
theii  side.  After  instances  of  the  power  of  the  rishis  had  been 
repeated,  Upali  declared  that  he  had  been  convinced  some  time  of 
the  truth  of  Budha's  doctrines,  but  that  he  appeared  not  to  believe, 
that  he  might  hear  him  deliver  his  arguments  at  greater  length. 
Bodha  told  him  to  ponder  over  the  matter  well ;  that  now,  whilst 
he  saw  the  Tat4gata  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  true  dharmma,  but 
that  when  he  saw  the  tirttakas  he  might  be  drawn  to  their  side  ;  and 
that  therefore  he  must  be  careful.  Up41i  Baid  that  it  gave  him 
pleasure  to  hear  the  sage  speak  thus,  as  when  the  tirttakas  gained 
a  convert  they  instantly  proclaimed  it  through  the  city,  that  such  a 
Ung,  or  noble,  had  embraced  their  doctrines.  Budha  said  further, 
that  the  house  of  Up41i  had  been  like  a  pool  of  water,  free  for  all ; 
and  that  he  must  still  continue  to  assist  all  who  came,  even  the 
^rttakas.    Again  Upali  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  whttt  he 
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heard,  aa  the  tirttakax  forbade  their  followers  to  give  to  aoy  hat 
themselves,  and  for  the  third  time,  in  honor  of  the  three  gems,  took 
refuge  in  Budha ;  after  which  the  teacher  declared  to  him  the  foor 
great  truths,  and  he  entered  the  path  sowan.  When  TJpali  retonied 
to  his  own  house,  he  told  the  porter  that  he  was  to  give  food  to  the 
tirttakas  ait  before,  but  not  to  allow  them  to  enter  the  dwelling ;  to 
the  priests  of  Budha,  however,  he  might  grant  this  permission. 

The  disciple  Dirggha  thought  much  about  the  visit  of  Upali  to 
the  wihira,  as  he  knew  well  the  power  of  Budha's  words;  and 
when  he  heard  that  be  had  taken  refuge  in  ihe  three  gems,  he  went 
at  once  and  informed  Niganthanatha ;  the  tirttaka,  however,  said 
that  Up&li  might  have  gained  over  Gotanu,  but  it  was  impossible 
that  Qotama  could  have  gcuned  over  Upali.  To  know  the  truth  of 
the  matter,  Dirggha  went  himself  to  the  house ;  but  the  porter 
would  not  let  him  enter,  though  willing  to  give  him  food  in  the 
place  where  he  then  stood,  as  he  said  that  his  master  had  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  Budha.  The  disciple  returned  to  the  dwelling  of 
Niganthanatha,  and  informed  him  of  what  had  taken  place ;  bat 
still  he  would  not  believe  what  be  heard,  and  went  himself  to  the 
house.  On  his  arrival  the  porter  would  not  allow  him  to  enter,  so 
the  tirttaka  requested  him  to  inform  his  master  that  he  wished  lo 
see  him ;  and  when  Upali  was  made  aware  of  his  request,  he  gave 
permission  that  he  should  be  admitted.  There  were  seven  walls 
and  seven  gates  to  the  dwelling,  at  each  of  which  there  was  a  sepa- 
rate porter.  Up41i  seated  himself  on  a  high  throne,  near  the 
seventh  door.  As  the  tirttaka  proceeded,  he  became  more  and  more 
sorrowful ;  it  had  been  costomary  for  Upali  to  meet  him  at  the 
fourth  door,  where  taking  him  respectfully  by  the  hand,  he  led  Um 
to  the  principal  seat,  upon  which  he  placed  him  with  all  care,  as  a 
man  would  put  down  a  veaael  full  of  very  precious  oil ;  now  there 
was  no  one  to  meet  him,  and  Upali  himself  occupied  the  most 
honorable  seat.  Niganthanatha  asked  him  the  meaning  of  tins; 
and  he  replied,  "  I  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Budha,  and  I 
would  thai  all  my  relatives,  all  d^was,  brahmas,  and  men,  would 
do  the  same."  He  then  related  a  parable,  by  which  he  set  forth 
the  folly  of  those  viho  trust  in  the  tirttakas.  "  There  was  an  old 
brahman,"  said  he,  "  who  had  a  young  wife.  One  day  she  told  him 
to  go  into  the  bazaar,  to  such  a  shop,  where  all  kinds  of  things  were 
sold  for  the  amusement  of  children,  and  purchase  a  monkey  that  it 
might  be  a  plaything  for  her  son.     The  old  man  replied  that  they 
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had  better  wait  nnttl  the  child  was  born  ;  if  it  were  a  son  he  would 
\mj  a  male  monkey  ;  if  a  daughter,  a  female  ;  but  as  she  urged  him 
contiDually,  he  complied  with  het  request.  When  the  monkey  was 
brought,  she  told  him  to  take  it  to  the  dyer,  and  order  him  to  make 
ita  skin  perfectly  sleek,  and  dye  it  of  a  golden  colour  ;  but  the  dyer, 
on  receiving  this  strange  order,  said  that  it  was  not  possible  to  exe- 
cute it,  as  the  monkey  would  iLave  to  undergo  all  kinds  of  operations 
to  receive  the  dye,  by  which  its  flesh,  and  brain,  and  other  tatemal 
parts  would  be  binised,  and  the  hair  would  be  spoiled,  without  say- 
ing anything  of  its  death.  Now  this  is  just  like  the  teaching  of  the 
lirttakas,  a  thing  without  benefit,  as  useless  as  the  tales  called 
Bbarita  and  K4ma,  like  the  seeking  for  hard  wood  in  the  plantain, 
01  rice  in  mere  chaff.  Afterwards  the  brahman  took  sundry  pieces 
at  doth,  and  told  the  dyer  to  dye  tiiem  of  a  golden  colour,  with  a 
besQtiful  gloss  ;  and  the  dyer  said,  that  these  were  proper  things  to 
bring,  as  he  could  beat  them,  and  pound  them,  aud  squeeze  them 
without  doing  them  any  injury.  Now  this  is  like  the  teaching  of 
Bodha;  you  may  examine  them,  and  sift  them,  even  for  a  hundred 
jean ;  but  their  full  meaning  it  is  difficult  to  acquire ;  they  are 
deep,  like  the  sea."  When  Up41i  had  concluded  this  discourse, 
Xiganthandtha  asked  him  whose  disciple  he  was  ;  upon  which  he 
descended  from  hb  seat,  and  reverently  looking  towards  the  place 
where  Budha  resided,  said  that  he  was  the  disciple  of  him  whose 
pruEes  he  would  now  repeat,  at  the  same  time  beginning  to  set  forth 
Ihe  virtues  of  the  teacher  of  the  three  worlds.  Nigsnthanitha  said 
tbat  he  had  soon  learnt  his  lesson ;  and  he  replied,  "  When  there 
are  beautiful  flowers  of  many  colours,  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the 
florist  to  form  a  nosegay ;  so  also,  the  virtues  of  Budha  are  so  many 
that  it  requires  no  skill  to  be  able  to  recount  them."  In  conse- 
qoenceof  these  things  the  tirttaka  declared  that  his  rice-bowl  was 
broken,  his  subsistence  gone ;  and  he  went  to  the  city  of  Pawa, 
and  there  died.     (Amdwaiara). 

27.  The  Brahman  Kitadania  embracei  Budhism. 
It  was  one  day  perceived  by  Budha  that  the  brahman  Kiitadanta 
would  be  caught  in  his  net ;  and  that  he  and  his  500  disciples  would 
embrace  the  faith  of  the  dharmma.  The  sage,  therefore,  went  to  the 
rillage  of  Khinumat,  in  which  Ktitadanta  at  that  time  resided.  A 
peat  offering  had  been  prepared,  in  order  that  it  might  be  presented 
to  the  brahtnan,  consisting  of  seven  hundred  of  each  of  the  follow- 
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ing  animals  :— bulls,  cowa,  calves,  goate,  kids,  deer,  and  minon. 
They  were  all  tied  ready  in  the  hall  of  sacrifice.  The  brahmaiu 
who  had  assembled  to  partake  of  the  offering,  when  they  heard  of 
the  arrival  of  Budha,  went  to  the  mango  grove  in  which  he  then 
was,  that  they  might  see  him.  This  was  observed  by  Kutadanta, 
-who  enquired  where  they  were  going ;  and  when  he  was  told  that 
it  was  to  see  Budha,  he  also  thought  that  he  would  go,  and  enqniie 
tiOBL  the  sage  what  were  the  sixteen  requisites  of  a  proper  sacrifice. 
His  disciples,  on  learning  his  intention,  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
going,  as  he  was  older  than  Ootama ;  and  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
his  own  profession,  as  be  had  been  made  the  chief  of  the  brahmaiu 
by  Bimsara.  But  Kutadanta  said,  that  in  many  nays  Budha  was 
his  superior ;  and  that  as  he  had  arrived  in  the  village  a  stranger, 
it  was  right  that  he  should  go  and  welcome  him.  When  the  disd- 
pics  heard  their  master  in  this  manner  praise  Budha,  they  resolved 
that  they  would  accompany  him  to  the  mango  grove.  Kutadanta 
did  homage  to  Budha  on  approaching  him ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
brahmans  did  not  properly  salute  him ;  they  did  it  in  such  a  wiy 
that  they  might  either  say  that  they  had  sainted  him  or  that  they 
had  not.  Then  Kutadanta  said  to  him,  "  I  have  heard  that  yoa 
have  perfect  understanding  of  the  three  y4gas  (modes  of  sacrifice) 
and  the  sixteen  piriwaias ;  will  you  explain  to  me  what  they  are  i" 
In  reply,  Budha  related  the  history  of  Uc^a  Wijita,  who  reigned 
over  all  J'ambudwipa  in  a  former  age.  This  monarch  was  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  alt  treasures ;  and  one  day,  on  seeing  a  great  number 
of  vessels  filled  with  gold,  and  enquiring  of  his  treasurer  who  had 
collected  them ;  he  was  told  that  they  had  been  collected  by  hi* 
forefathers  in  seven  previous  generations.  The  king  asked,  "  Where 
are  they  now?"  The  treasurer  said,  "  They  are  dead;  they  are 
gone  to  the  other  world."  "  Did  not  they  take  their  treasures  with 
them  ?"  enquired  the  king ;  and  the  treasurer  replied,  "  What  is  it 
that  you  ask  ;  how  can  a  man  at  his  death  take  his  treasures  to  the 
other  world?"  On  hearing  this  the  king  lay  down  on  his  couch 
and  reflected,  "  I  have  received  in  this  world  great  possessions ;  in 
order  that  I  may  have  possessions  in  the  future  world  as  well,  I 
will  celebrate  a  great  yaga."  In  this  place  the  word  yaga  means 
an  alms- offering.  In  order  that  the  y&ga  might  be  given  in  the 
most  effectual  manner,  he  consulted  bis  prohita  respecting  it,  who 
gave  him  such  advices  as  were  necessary.  When  this  recital  was 
concluded,  the  brahmans  praised  Budha,  but  Kutadanta  was  silent. 
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This  eiciCed  the  curioaity  of  the  other  brahmans,  and  they  enquired 
the  reason,  when  he  said  that  it  was  not  because  he  was  in  any  way 
displeased ;  but  that  he  was  thinking  that  either  the  king  or  his 
piWla  must  have  been  Bodhisat.  Budha  told  him  that  his  con* 
jectare  was  right,  and  that  it  was  the  ptohita;  and  when  he  further 
enquired  what  was  the  most  meritorious  mode  in  which  alms  could 
be  given,  the  sage  instructed  him  upon  this  subject ;  and  in  such  a 
msnoer,  that  Kutadanta,  after  ordering  all  the  animals  that  had 
been  prepared  for  the  sacrifice  to  be  released,  took  refuge  in  the 
thiee  gems,  and  entered  the  path  sowan.     {Amdicatura.) 

28.  ITu  Brahman  Sila  becomes  a  PrUtt. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  Qotama  went  from  the  counlrj'  of  Angut- 
tuapa,  and  entered  the  village  of  Apana,  accompanied  by  1250 
nhats.  The  people  of  the  village  were  made  acquainted  with  his 
uiival,  and  having  already  heard  much  about  his  discourses  and 
miracles,  they  deputed  one  of  their  number,  K^ni,  an  ascetic,  to 
risit  him,  and  enquire  into  bis  character.  The  ascetic  accordingly 
approached  the  sage  ia  a  reverent  manner,  and  presented  him  with 
in  offering  of  500  vessels  of  difiereut  kinds  of  drinks,  brought  on 
u  many  yokes.  After  he  had  heard  one  of  the  discourses  of  Budha, 
he  requested  the  teacher  to  partake  of  food  at  his  dwelling  on  the 
following  day ;  but  Budha  replied,  "  The  priests  with  me  are  many ; 
jou  have  been  accustomed  to  recount  the  praises  of  the  brahmans." 
Keni  confessed  that  it  was  true ;  but  on  the  next  day  he  repeated 
Che  inYitation,  and  received  the  same  reply.  A  third  dme  he  re- 
quested the  presence  of  Qotama  and  the  priests  at  his  dwelling ; 
aod  ss  on  this  occasion  he  received  no  reply,  he  construed  the 
silence  of  Budha  as  an  acquiescence  in  his  request.  The  reason 
*hy  Budha  delayed  the  reception  of  the  ascetic's  offering  was  this  ; 
he  foresaw  that  in  the  mean  time  the  brahman  S61a,  and  300  of  his 
<iiscipleB,  would  become  priests,  by  which  his  retinue  would  become 
greater,  and  the  merit  of  the  offering  would  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion. On  reaching  home,  Keni  called  together  his  friends  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  village,  and  addressed  them  thus: — "Good  friends 
and  faithful  servants  ;  sons,  daughters,  and  other  relatives,  hear  my 
words ;  the  sage  Gotama  and  the  priests  by  whom  he  is  accom- 
panied,  are  invited  to  partake  of  food  with  me  to-morrow  ;  there- 
fore let  all  things  necessary  be  provided."  The  friends  and  sttend- 
aots  of  K4ni  began  with  all  readiness  to  obey  this  command ;  some 
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set  up  the  ovens  ;  others  clove  the  firewood,  or  cleaned  the  vesteb, 
or  poured  pure  water  into  the  vessela,  then  covered  them  with 
plantain  leaves,  and  anauged  them,  as  welt  as  the  vessels  of  rice, 
in  proper  order ;  others  again  placed  the  seats ;  and  Keni  erected 
the  place  of  refection,  with  suitable  canopies. 

At  that  time  there  was  in  Apana  a  very  learned  brahman,  Sek, 
who  taught  the  Vedas,  Sec.,  to  300  disciples.  Having  taken  oat 
these  disciples  to  walk,  for  the  benefit  of  the  exercise,  they  came  to 
the  house  of  E^ni,  with  whom  he  waa  intimate ;  but  found  that  ill 
the  people  were  busily  engaged  in  various  ways.  Surprised  at  whit 
he  saw,  he  enquired  if  some  maiden  was  about  to  be  ^ven  or  re- 
ceived in  marriage,  or  if  some  great  sacrifice  was  about  to  be  made, 
or  if  king  Bimsara  was  expected,  with  his  attendants  ?  K^oi  re- 
plied, "  We  are  not  about  either  to  give  or  receive  in  marriage,  nor 
do  we  expect  the  lord  of  Magadha  and  his  attendants  ;  but  I  am 
about  to  present  an  ofibring  of  alms ;  the  illustrious  06tama  has 
come  from  Anguttardpa,  and  on  the  morrow  he  and  his  priests  will 
partake  of  the  food  we  are  now  preparing."  At  the  same  time,  he 
recounted  the  praises  of  Budba.  Then  Scla  enquired,  "  Did  yon  say 
Budha  ?"  Keni  replied,  "  I  said,  Budha."  Again  S^la  made  the 
the  same  enquiry,  and  received  the  same  answer.  Having  heard 
this,  S^la  reflected,  "  The  saying  of  this  word  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty ;  in  a  hundred  thousand  ages  it  is  not  heard."  Fur- 
ther he  reflected,  that  according  to  the  Vedas,  if  any  one  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  thirty-two  signs,  he  must  be  either  a  chakrawartti  or 
a  Budha  ;  he  can  be  no  one  else  ;  and  at  the  same  time  be  caOed 
these  signs  to  his  remembrance.  He  then  enquired  in  what  direc- 
tion he  would  be  likely  to  find  G6tama,  as  he  wished  to  see  him ; 
when  he  was  informed  by  K^ni  that  he  must  go  towards  the  south, 
where  he  would  find  the  sage  in  a  grove  of  hopal  trees.  On  re- 
ceiving this  information,  he  went  thither  with  his  300  disciples, 
having  previously  given  them  the  following  charge  : — "  Take  care 
that  you  do  not  make  a  noise,  or  speak  in  too  loud  a  tone;  do  not 
make  a  disturbance  with  your  feet ;  Budha  is  not  to  be  approached 
too  nearly ;  he  is  like  the  lion,  that  needs  no  aid  from  any  one,  and 
does  not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  When  I  converse  with  Budba,  jou 
are  not  to  interfere,  bat  to  listen  in  silence."  After  saluttng  G6- 
taiha,  Sela  remained  at  a  little  distance,  noting  the  thirty-two  signs 
of  the  Budha,  with  the  exception  of  two,  that  were  bidden  from  his 
observation.     As  Bndha  knew  that  he  wished  to  see  the  whole,  he 
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exhibited  one  of  the  two  in  an  image  of  bis  person  that  appeared 
hj  miracle;  and  the  other,  which  related  to  the  length  of  his 
lon^rue,  he  exhibited  in  his  own  person.  By  this  means  the  brah- 
fflsa  and  his  disciples  were  convinced  that  he  was  the  supreme 
Budha;  they  accordingly  embraced  the  priesthood,  and  received 
the  pirikara  requisic«8  from  the  sky. 

Next  day  the  whole  of  the  rahats  attendant  upon  Budha,  as  well 
as  the  new  converts,  went  to  Che  residence  of  K^i,  and  partook  of 
the  food  he  had  prepared.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast  Budha 
Hud,  "  As  the  offering  of  the  brahman  cannot  be  presented  withont 
fire,  unto  him  firo  is  the  principal  requisite ;  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  recitation  is  requisite  to  him  who  repeats  the  Vedas ;  as 
the  king  is  the  chief  of  men  ;  as  all  rivers  are  received  by  the  sea ; 
li  the  sun  and  moon  are  requisite  to  the  exercise  of  the  science  of 
the  astronomer ;  so  to  him  who  would  acquire  merit  by  the  giving 
of  alms,  Budha  and  his  priests  are  the  principal  requisite." — S^lu- 
tilra-Kirmi. 

29.  Budha  itfiiUely  accuted  of  Incontinence  by  thejemale 
Unbeliever,  Chmchi. 
There  were  certain  tirttakas  who  were  envious  when  they  saw  the 
Bttmbers  who  received  the  instructions  of  Gotama.  They,  there- 
fore, cried  out  to  the  people  in  the  comers  of  the  streets,  "  What 
is  it  that  you  are  doing  ?  Is  Gotama  the  only  Budha  ?  Are  not  we 
also  Budhas  ?  If  those  who  make  offerings  to  Gotama  receive  a 
reward,  is  the  reward  less  of  those  who  make  offerings  to  us  ?  If 
he  imparts  nirwana,  do  not  we  enable  you  to  receive  the  same  }" 
They  then  consulted  together  to  see  if  they  could  not  destroy  the 
inflaence  of  the  sage  by  some  stratagem.  There  was  at  that  time 
in  Sewet,  a  young  female,  called  Chiuchi,  an  ascetic.  One  day  she 
went  to  the  residence  of  the  tirttakas  and  worshipped  them,  but 
ihey  reroftined  silent.  At  this  she  became  fearful,  thinking  that  she 
mnst  have  done  something  wrong ;  and  after  worshipping  them 
thrice,  she  asked  what  fault  she  had  committed.  The  tirttakas 
iafonned  her  that  they  wished  to  hinder  the  success  of  Gotama,  in 
'hich  (he  would  be  able  to  assist  them.  She  enquired  in  what 
*ay.  They  said  that  as  the  stream  of  the  river  is  turned  by  the 
tuing  of  the  tide,  so  might  she  withdraw  from  Gotama  the  abun- 
^ce  he  now  received,  and  make  it  flow  in  their  direction.  As 
f^hinchi  was  well  versed  in  all  kinds  of  female  devices,  when  she 
r2 
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perceived  that  the  people  of  Sewet  were  accustomed  to  resort  to 
Budha  in  the  erening,  that  they  might  hear  bana,  she  proceeded 
from  her  tesidence  just  at  this  time,  arrayed  in  a  crimson  robe,  with 
flowers  and  perfumes.  The  people  asked  her  where  she  was  going 
at  such  an  hour,  but  she  said  it  was  no  business  of  theirs ;  they  had 
no  right  to  be  so  inquisitive.  Having  thus  put  evil  thoughts  into 
the  minds  of  the  faithful,  she  went  to  the  dwelling  of  the  tirttaku, 
which  was  near  the  J^t&wana  wihara  where  Ootama  resided,  and 
there  remained  all  n^ht.  In  the  morning,  when  the  np^akas  were 
coming  at  an  early  hour  that  they  might  worship  Budha,  she 
returned  towards  the  city,  as  if  she  had  been  remaining  during  the 
night  at  the  residence  of  Q6tama.  When  they  enquired  where  she 
had  slept  she  would  not  inform  them.  This  she  continued  to  do 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks ;  but  after  this  time,  when  they  made  the 
same  enquiry,  she  sud  that  she  had  spent  the  night  in  the  apanmenl 
of  Gdtama.  Then  covering  her  person  with  her  robe,  she  dedued 
that  she  had  become  pregnant  by  the  sage  ;  by  which  those  wbo 
had  not  yet  attained  divine  knowledge  were  led  to  doubt,  and  much 
demerit  was  produced.  After  eight  months  she  remained  in  priTste, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  being  pregnant ;  but  it  was  produced  in 
an  artificial  manner,  by  means  of  pieces  of  wood. 

One  day,  when  Budha  was  saying  bana,  she  entered  the  hall,  and 
said  in  his  presence,  "  You  are  a  priest ;  you  say  bana,  and  are  sor' 
rounded  by  a  numerous  retinue ;  you  have  a  pleasant  voice  and 
your  appearance  is  beautiful ;  I  am  with  child  by  you ;  you  have 
appointed  no  place  for  my  confinement,  and  in  the  place  where  we 
associated  I  cannot  bring  forth ;  I  have  neither  oil  nor  pepper  pre- 
pared ;  though  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  he  confined  here, 
you  are  Budha,  and  have  &iends,  such  as  An^pidu  and  WisAkhi, 
both  of  whom  are  your  associates ;  why  do  you  not  speak  to  them 
to  render  roe  such  assistance  as  I  require  ? "     In  this  way  she  talked 
to  06tama,  as  if  he  were  her  lawfully  received  husband,  and  derided 
him ;  but  her  efibrts  were  like  those  of  the  vilest  filth  to  poUote  the 
purity  of  the  moon.     After  a  little  lime  Budha  said  in  the  midst  of 
i-iio  oQsamMy^   "  Clunchi,  though  your  words  should  be  true,  is  the 
L  to  you  alone ;  must  it  not  be  known  both  to  yon  and 
answered,  "  The  words  that  proceed  from  the  lipa  of 
correct ;  it  is  not  possible  that  they  can  be  false ;  it  is 
e  necessary  to  repeat  what  you  have  said ;  you  must 
a  proper  place  and  proper  things  for  my  confinement ; 
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it  it  to  no  purpose  now  to  s&y  bana,  agitating  the  minds  of  the 

people." 

The  d^tva  Sekra  nov  perceived  that  something  extraordinary  was 
going  on  in  the  world,  and  when  he  had  looked  to  see  what  it  was, 
be  leant  that  a  falsehood  had  been  utt«red,  equal  to  the  saying  that 
ihe  dimbul  tree  had  put  forth  flower;  ;  so  he  took  with  him  four 
other  d^was,  and  they  approached  the  assembly  unperceived.  They 
dten  transformed  themselves  into  mice,  went  secretly  behind  her, 
crept  up  her  back,  and  gnawed  the  thongs  by  which  the  pieces  of 
wood  were  bound  to  her  person.  A  wind  came  at  the  same  time 
and  blew  aside  her  garments ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  bet 
person  was  tbas  exposed,  the  wood  fell  to  the  ground.  The  people 
assembled,  when  they  saw  the  falsity  of  the  accusation  she  had 
brought  against  Budha,  took  her  by  the  hands  and  feet,  beat  her, 
and  carried  ber  out  of  the  hall.  As  soon  as  she  was  out  of  the 
sight  of  Budha,  the  earth  opened,  and  flames  coming  from  Awlchi 
wrapped  themselves  around  her,  after  the  manner  of  her  crimson 
robe,  and  she  was  carried  to  the  midst  of  this  hell.  The  stratagem 
by  which  the  tirttakaa  had  endeavoured  to  defame  G6tama  was  soon 
proclaimed  through  the  city,  on  which  account  their  followers 
gradually  lelt  them  and  came  over  to  the  side  of  Budha  ;  so  that  his 
lame  increased  from  this  time,  as  when  oil  ia  poured  into  a  lamp 
nearly  extinguished  from  the  want  of  it,  the  flame  becomes  brighter 
and  more  powerful.  The  mouths  of  the  four  orders  of  the  faithful 
were  on  that  day  insufficient  to  enable  tbem  to  utter  the  praises  of 
Bodha.*     {Sadharmituiratnaidri.) 

30.  A  Female  resident  in  Mdlika  becomes  a  Rahat. 
There  was  a  village  belonging  to  the  king  of  Kosol,  called  Mi- 
^a,  surrounded  by  high  mountains.  Sixty  priests,  after  they  had 
worshipped  Gotama  set  out  to  seek  a  place  in  which  it  would  be 
convenient  for  them  to  perform  the  exercise  of  bh4wan4  meditation, 
and  in  the  course  of  their  search  arrived  at  Mitika.  At  this  time 
the  chief  of  the  village,  who  was  known  by  the  same  name,  was  a 
lay  devotee.  His  mother,  when  she  had  seen  the  priests,  prepared 
food  that  it  might  be  ready  for  them  at  the  proper  time  ;  and  when 
they  came  to  her  house  with  the  alms-bowl,  she  enquired  where 
they  weie  going.  They  said  that  they  were  seeking  a  convenient 
place  ;  and  as  she  was  wise,  as  weU  as  old,  she  knew  from  this  that 
they  were  in  search  of  a  place  in  which  to  perform  wass,  so  she 
*  This  account  is  cited  as  an  example  of  dnshta-dh(trmma-w£dya-al(itsaU. 
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said  that  if  they  would  keep  it  there,  »be  would  provide  all  that 
was  necessary,  and  would  herself  keep  the  five  precepts,  and  on 
poya  days  the  eight  precepts.  As  they  consented,  she  prepared  a 
proper  place  for  them  to  reside  in,  and  offered  it  to  them  as  a 
wihara.  One  day,  when  the  priests  nere  assembled  together,  they 
said  to  each  other,  "  In  the  present  birth  this  woman  is  no  relatian 
to  any  of  us,  nor  have  we  ever  seen  her  before ;  but  through  our 
merit  she  expects  to  receive  a  great  reward.  We  must,  therefore, 
be  careful  to  keep  the  precepts  aright ;  we  must  not  be  indolent  or 
negligent ;  otherwise  we  cannot  be  saved  from  hell.  Out  bene- 
factress, whether  we  be  faithful  or  not,  on  account  of  this  good  deed 
will  be  rewarded."  They  said  further,  that  as  the  words  of  Badha 
were  moat  certainly  true,  in  order  to  receive  what  they  thus  sought, 
they  must  separate  from  each  other,  and  only  meet  when  tbej  had 
to  recile  the  pirit  at  night,  or  when  in  the  morning  they  went  to 
seek  alms.  Yet  if  any  one  were  sick,  the  bell  in  the  centre  of  lie 
wihara  might  be  rung,  and  they  would  all  assemble  lo  see  what  as- 
sistance was  to  be  rendered.  From  that  time  they  remained  m 
separate  places,  apart  from  each  other,  performing  the  eiercise  of 
meditation. 

One  day  the  woman  took  oil,  honey,  and  sugar  to  the  wihara,  at 

a  time  when  all  the  priests  had  gone  to  their  retirement ;  but  as 

some  one  informed  her  that  if  she  struck  the  bell  with  a  piece  of 

wood  the  priests  would  come  ;  she  did  so,  and  they  were  all  quickly 

assembled  in  the  hall,  as  they  supposed  that  some  one  was  sick. 

\Vhcn  she  saw  them  approach  from  separate  places,  she  enquired  if 

they  had  had  a  dispute,  and  were  at  enmity  with  each  other ;  but  they 

said  that  they  bad  retired  that  tbey  might  meditate  on  the  thirty-two 

impurities  of  the  body,  and  on  the  three  truths,  its  impermanenc;, 

pain,  and  unreality.     When  she  leamt  that  this  exercise  was  good 

for  all,  like  an  universal  remedy,  she  requested  to  know  how  it  wan 

to  be  performed ;  and  as  the  priests  gave  her  full  instructions  upon 

the  subject,  she  commenced  the  same  course,  and  entered  the  Srtt 

of  the  paths  before  any  of  the  priests  had  attained  the  same  state. 

When  she  had  proceeded  further,  and  became  a  rahat,  she  looked 

with  her  divine  eyes  to  see  if  the  priests  had  received  the  same 

she  found  that  they  had  not.     She  then  perceived  that 

things  were  right,  they  did  not  receive  sucb  food  as 

;  so  she  ordered  the  right  kind  of  food  to  be  prepared 

louse,  and  gave  it  to  them.     Their  bodies  were  then 
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camfortable,  and  they  could  give  their  minils  to  meditation,  free 
from  care,  hy  which  means  they  were  aoon  enabled  to  become 
nh&ta.  Id  three  months  the  ordinance  was  concluded,  and  they 
resolred  upon  returning  to  Budha  to  Lnform  faim  of  what  had  taken 
place.  The  sage  was  at  that  time  in  Sewet,  and  on  aniTing  in  bis 
pieseuce  he  enquired  after  their  health,  and  how  each  one  had  suc- 
ceeded, when  they  told  him  all  that  had  occurred. 

There  was  another  priest,  who,  when  he  had  heard  the  relation 
of  these  events,  thought  it  would  be  well  if  he  also  were  to  go  to  a 
pereoD  who  was  possessed  of  so  much  merit.  Accordingly  he  went, 
and  on  his  arrival  he  reflected  that  the  woman  Iinew  the  thoughts 
dS  others ;  so,  as  he  was  weary,  he  wished  that  some  one  might  be 
lent  to  sweep  the  wihara  ;  and  it  was  done.  As  he  was  thirsty,  he 
wished  for  some  water  mised  with  sugar ;  and  it  was  sent  him. 
The  nest  day  he  wished  for  some  rice  gniel  and  cakes,  which  he 
receiyed ;  and  he  afterwards  wished  for  some  barley  bread  and  other 
things,  which  the  woman  herself  took.  Ou  seeing  her,  he  asked  if 
she  knew  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  she  swd,  "  Are  there  not 
"itDj  priests  that  know  the  thoughts  of  others?"  and  when  he  said 
"  I  did  not  ask  about  the  priests,  but  about  yourself,"  she  replied, 
"  Can  any  one  know  the  thoughts  of  others,  but  those  who  have 
entered  the  paths?"  This  she  said,  because  it  was  a  rule  that 
those  who  had  entered  the  paths  should  not  inform  others  of  the 
attauiment,  unless  there  was  some  adequate  cause.  The  priest  now 
ihonght  that  as  he  was  not  yet  free  from  impurity,  he  would  some- 
times have  evil  thoughts,  as  well  as  good  ones,  which  would  be 
known  to  the  woman ;  and  she  might  proclaim  them,  and  thus 
bring  him  into  disgrace.  To  prevent  this,  he  told  her  that  he  could 
not  remdn  there  any  longer,  and  was  going  away ;  and  though  she 
"TBhed  him  to  remain  where  he  was,  his  resolution  was  fised,  and 
he  vent  to  Budha.  When  Budha  saw  him  he  enquired  how  it  was 
that  he  had  returned  so  soon  ;  and  on  learning  the  cause,  the  sage 
caid  that  though  be  might  not  be  able  to  perform  all  that  was  re- 
quired, there  was  at  least  one  thing  he  could  do,  and  that  was,  he 
might  subdue  his  mind  by  returning  to  the  same  wih&ra.  "  The 
mind  not  being  subdued,"  said  he,  "  a  thousand  thoughts  enter  into 
it ;  it  wanders  here  and  there,  and  runs  after  this  and  that ;  but  it 
must  be  subdued.  The  mind  is  light,  and  easily  moved,  or  over- 
tnmed ;  it  is  heedless,  not  enquiring  into  the  reason  of  things.  It 
does  not  consider  ;  wherever  it  wishes  to  go,  there  it  goes.     Thero- 
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fore,  u  the  aea  does  not  Tetain  any  dead  bodf  or  any  manner  of 
filth,  bnt  rejecto  it  and  casts  it  fonh,  so  must  the  mind  Aw  itself 
from  ignorance  and  evil  desire.  Again,  as  the  sea  does  not  cast 
forth  the  pearls  and  gems  that  are  in  it,  but  retains  them  ;  so  most 
the  mind  retain  and  cherish  the  virtue  that  is  produced  by  the  keep- 
ing of  the  precepts  and  meditation.  As  the  sea  does  not  overflow, 
though  it  receives  the  waters  of  thousands  of  rivers,  and  infinite 
showers  of  rain,  so  must  the  mind  be  kept  within  bounds,  in  sn 
even  state,  not  passing  to  excess.  And  as  the  sea  receives  Ibc 
waters  that  flow  into  it  in  succession,  continually  ;  so  most  the 
mind  never  be  satisfied  with  the  benefit  it  has  gained,  but  continu- 
ally seek  for  more  and  more  accessions  of  good."  The  priest  took 
the  advice  that  was  given  him,  went  again  to  the  village  of  Matilu, 
attained  the  state  of  purity,  and  saw  nirwina. 

The  priest  then  looked  to  see  if  he  had  ever  received  any  otbn 
benefit  from  the  same  woman  in  former  states  of  existence,  when  be 
discovered  that  she  had  been  his  wife  in  ninety-nine  different  births, 
in  all  of  which  she  had  been  futhless  to  him,  and  had  been  the 
means  of  his  destruction.  The  woman  also  looked  at  the  same 
.things  ;  but  as  she  looked  stiU  further  back,  she  saw  that  in  the 
hundredth  birth  from  that  time  she  had  saved  him  &om  death,  snd 
that  it  was  through  the  merit  of  this  act  she  had  been  enabled  to 
render  him  the  assistance  he  now  received.  The  priest,  after  this, 
again  returned  to  Budha,  who  informed  him  tliat  he  had  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  by  the  giving  up  of  his  will  in  returning  to  the 
village  ;  as  this  subduing  of  his  mind  had  enabled  him  to  perform 
the  exercise  of  meditation.     {Sadharmmaratnaidri.) 

31.  Th«  Froweii  of  BandAula. 
There  was  a  powerful  warrior,  called  Bandhula,  who  was  the 
son  of  the  sister  of  a  Malwa  king,  who  reigned  at  Kusinati.  No 
one  in  all  Jambudwfpa  excelled  him  in  the  use  of  the  fire  wea- 
pons— the  sword,  shield,  bow,  club,  and  spear.  In  his  youth  hii 
royal  uncle  was  desirous  to  see  a  display  of  his  strength  ;  and  thu 
this  might  be  accomplished,  he  prepared  sixty  iron  rods,  which  he 
concealed  in  as  many  bamboos,  each  of  which  had  sixty  knots. 
The  whole  were  then  made  up  into  a  bundle,  or  fascine ;  and 
Bandhula's  uncle  said  to  him,  "  If  you  can  cleave  this  bundle  of 
bamboos,  cutting  through  the  whole  by  a  single  blow  of  the  sword, 
I  will  give  you  my  daughter  to  wife  ;  but  if  you  ful,  I  will  give  her 
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to  some  other  person."  Tlie  young  man  smiled  on  hearing  thb, 
■nd  thought  it  would  be  no  great  feat.  At  once  he  drew  his  aword, 
ifid  flonrished  it  a  little,  and  then  lifted  it  np  towards  the  sky 
eighty  cubits.  The  courtiers  who  were  looking  on  trembled,  as 
the;  were  apptehensive  it  might  come  down  upon  their  own  persons. 
Bat  Bandhula  struck  the  fascine  sixty  times,  at  each  time  cutting  off 
a  knot  from  eacb  of  the  sixty  bamboos.  When  the  pieces  fell  to 
the  ground  be  heard  a  jingling  sound,  and  saw  that  there  was  iron. 
At  this  he  was  displeased ;  as  he  thought  the  king  ought  not  to 
hare  placed  him  in  a  position  where  he  might  have  been  disgraced 
in  ihe  presence  of  the  people.  So  he  said  in  anger  to  the  king,  "I 
will  temaio  no  longer  here ;  I  will  seek  some  other  country ; "  and 
taking  the  king's  daughter,  who  received  the  name  of  Bandhumal- 
lika,  he  departed  ftom  the  city,  neither  king  nor  princes  being  able 
to  stop  him. 

First  he  went  to  the  king  of  Kosol,  as  he  had  been  educated 
with  him  in  his  childhood.  The  king  received  him  gladly,  saying, 
"  Now  that  one  so  powerful  is  become  my  friend,  all  Jamhudwipa 
iamine;"  and  made  him  the  chief  of  his  forces  and  the  second 
penoQ  in  the  kingdom.  The  other  kings  were  alarmed,  when  they 
heard  that  Kosol  had  received  the  assistance  of  the  formidable 
fiaodhnla. 

The  wife  of  Bandhula  bad  the  strength  of  five  elephants ;  in  this 
respect  being  equal  to  Wisakhfi ;  and  like  her  also  she  possessed 
the  ornament  called  m^khala,  or  m^la,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Budha. 
Bat  she  had  no  child,  which  was  a  great  disappointment  to  Band- 
hula, as  he  wished  to  have  a  son  as  powerful  as  himself.  When, 
however,  he  determined  to  send  her  away  to  her  Other's  house,  and 
take  to  himself  another  wife,  she  received  his  command  to  depart 
>rilh  sorrow,  as  Budha  then  resided  in  Kosol,  and  she  regretted  the 
lost  of  the  privilege  she  there  enjoyed  in  beiug  able  to  listen  to  his 
diacourses.  In  her  distress  she  went  to  the  sage,  resolved  that  she 
would  do  whatever  he  appointed.  The  sage,  when  he  had  heard  her 
rtorj,  directed  her  to  return  to  the  house  of  Bandhula,  who  agun 
received  her,  as  they  knew  that  something  must  be  inteuded  by  the 
giving  of  this  advice.  From  this  time  they  lived  together  in 
harmony,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  wish  of  the  warrior 
was  likely  to  be  gratified.  Not  long  afterwards  Bandhumallika.  de- 
ured  to  bathe  in  the  bath  belonging  to  the  princesses  of  Lichawi, 
Int  she  knew  that  it  was  impossible,  as  it  was  protected  by  a  net- 
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work  of  metal,  and  if  she  could  even  approach  it  from  the  sky,  hei 
ititentioo  would  he  frustrated.  When  the  wish  waa  communicated 
to  Bandhula,  he  said  that  as  it  was  not  an  impossibility  upon  whicb 
her  mind  was  set,  he  would  see  that  it  was  accomplished.  Taking 
his  wife  with  him,  the  warrior  left  Sewet  early  in  the  moming,  aod 
arrived  at  WisfiUt,  a  distance  of  fifty-four  yojanas,  about  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Loudly  did  he  knock  at  the  gate,  and  when  the  princei 
heard  the  noise,  they  said  that  it  could  be  none  other  than  Bandhnli 
that  knocked  with  such  force,  and  that  it  boded  to  them  no  good. 
After  gaining  an  entrance  into  the  city,  he  went  at  once  courage- 
ously to  the  bath  ;  and  as  the  guards  fled  in  terror,  he  cut  the  net- 
work with  his  sword,  and  entered  the  water  with  his  wife;  ud 
after  her  wish  was  thus  gratified,  they  set  their  faces  to  return  to 
Sewet.  A  number  of  the  Lichawi  princes  then  went  to  the  king, 
Maha-li,  and  said  that  they  were  for  ever  disgraced  by  the  presump. 
tion  of  Bandhula.  They,  however,  made  a  vow  that  they  wonid 
eat  no  rice  until  they  had  brought  back  his  head  ;  and  600  princei 
mounted  their  chariots  to  pursue  him.  The  king  tried  to  persuade 
them  from  their  purpose,  as  he  said  that  the  warrior  had  strength 
sufficient  to  destroy  them  all  at  a  single  blow ;  but  they  replied, 
"  Is  he  more  than  a  man,  and  are  we  women?"  When  Mahs-li 
saw  that  they  were  determined,  he  gave  them  advice  by  which  they 
might  deceive  their  enemj',  and  overcome  him  ;  but  they  heeded  it 
not,  and  as  they  approached  him  in  a  line,  one  covered  by  theolher, 
he  sent  an  arrow  towards  them,  by  which  they  were  all  wounded  to 
the  death,  though  they  did  not  fall.  Bandhula,  when  this  wai 
done,  went  on  his  way,  the  princes  calling  to  him  to  stop,  that  they 
might  measure  their  strength  with  him  ;  but  he  replied  that  he  did 
not  war  with  the  dead.  On  hearing  this,  they  thought  he  had  be- 
come insane  through  fear ;  but  when  he  said  that  if  they  did  not 
believe  him  they  might  learn  the  truth  by  unloosing  their  armour, 
the  first  and  second  princes  did  so,  and  immediately  expired. 
When  the  other  princes  saw  this  they  set  off  in  terror  to  return  to 
the  city,  but  on  reaching  their  homes,  the  whole  number  died. 
Bandhula  and  his  wife  reached  Sewet  in  safety ;  after  which  they 
had  two  sons ;  and  during  sixteen  years  Bandhumallika  had  two 
sons  each  year,  so  that  the  number  amounted  to  thirty-two.  The 
good  fortune  of  this  princess  c^me  to  her  because  in  former  years 
she  had  presented  the  requisites  of  the  priesthood  in  alms,  and  had 
been  charitable  to  the  poor  and  aged. 
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32,  ne  Xing  of  Kotal  marrift  the  Natural  Daughter  of 
MaAa-nama. 
Not  far  from  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Kosol  there  was  an  alms- 
hall,  in  which  he  gave  food  daily  to  500  prieste ;  but  the  priests 
were  not  willing  to  receive  it,  or  if  they  received  it  took  it  to  other 
places  to  eat,  as  it  was  not  given  in  a  proper  manner.  The  food 
presented  by  the  comnion  people  might  not  be  sufGciently  boiled,  or 
il  might  be  black  or  dirty ;  but  tbey  received  it  in  preference  to 
ikt  which  waa  given  by  the  king.  One  day,  when  the  king  had 
partaken  of  aome  food  that  he  particularly  relished,  he  commanded 
that  a  portion  of  it  should  be  sent  to  the  alms-hall ;  but  when  his 
semnts  arrived  at  the  place,  they  found  no  one  there.  The  king, 
on  being  informed  of  this  circumstance,  went  to  Budha,  and  after 
tcUing  him  that  his  priests  were  acting  improperly,  enquired  what 
^>i  the  principal  requisite  of  the  d^na  almsgiving.  Budha  said  to 
him,  "  Wiswasa,  faith,  or  sincerity,  ia  the  principal  requisite  of  alms- 
giring:  the  food  that  you  give  is  excellent  in  itself,  but  it  is  not 
givea  with  sincerity ;  the  food  that  others  give  is  less  excellent,  but 
il  ia  given  with  sincerity.  If  any  one  give  only  a  spoonful  of  rice- 
gtnel  with  faith  and  sincerity,  the  alma  will  be  pre-eminently  excel- 
lent." The  king  then  enquired  how  he  was  to  secure  faith  on  the 
p>rl  of  the  priests  ;*  and  the  sage  told  him  that  the  priests  had 
^th  in  those  who  had  attained  the  paths,  and  in  their  relatives. 
After  the  return  of  the  king  to  his  palace,  he  thought  that  if  he 
became  a  relative  of  Budha,  all  the  priests  would  exercise  faith  in 
him ;  and  as  he  was  the  principal  king  of  Jambudwipa,  he  resolved 
thai  he  would  secure  a  S^kya  princess,  whether  the  princes  were 
willing  to  give  one  or  not.  Sudhodana  was  dead,  and  Maha-nama 
tad  received  the  crown.  To  him  the  king  of  Kosol  sent  an  embas- 
sage, the  nobles  of  which  were  to  demand  a  princess  of  the  Sakya 
iK^-  The  Sakyas  never  intermarried  with  other  families,  as  their 
"iM  was  of  superior  purity ;  and  this  they  wished  to  preserve  invio- 
late. When  the  princes  received  the  message,  they  thought  thus  : 
"H  we  refuse  one  of  our  daughters,  we  shall  excite  the  anger  of 
™  powerful  king  ;  if  we  give  one,  the  purity  of  our  race  is  gone," 
llaha-nama  had  a  daughter,  Wasabhakhattika,  by  the  slave  Maha- 
nanda.    She  was  at  this  time  about  sixteen  years  of  age.     The  king 

'  Por  the  full  merit  of  aJmsgiving,  taith  u  reqtiiroU  iu  tlie  rettivcr  as  well 
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arrayed  her  in  the  most  splendid  mBaner,  and  preeenting  hei  to  ttie 
nobles  said,  "  This  is  our  daughter ;  take  her  to  become  the  wife 
of  the  monarch  of  KoBol.''  The  nobles  were  auspicious  when  the 
maiden  was  given  thus  readily,  as  they  knew  that  the  Sakyas  were 
extremely  proud  of  their  birthright.  In  order  that  they  might  aol 
deceive  their  king,  by  taking  a  maiden  who  was  not  of  the  Saikjt 
race,  they  demanded  that  Maha-nama  should  eat  with  her  In  th(di 
presence;  and  if  this  was  done,  they  thought  that  (hey  migM 
reasonably  dismiss  their  doubts.  The  king  at  once  commanded  her 
to  be  brought,  that  he  might  eat  with  her  before  the  eyes  of  the 
ambaasadora.  On  her  arrival,  he  said  to  her,  in  apparent  sorrow, 
"  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  You  are  going  away  from  me  to 
become  the  wife  of  the  king  of  Eosol  ?"  and  he  wept  as  he  spoke. 
He  then  put  some  rice  in  her  band,  aa  a  repast  had  been  prepared, 
that  she  might  eat  it ;  and  before  she  bad  time  to  convey  it  to  hei 
mouth,  he  hastily  eat  a  few  grains  himself.  At  that  mometit  3 
noble  who  had  before  been  instructed  for  that  purpose,  delivered  i 
letter  to  the  king,  and  said  it  had  been  brought  from  one  of  the 
border  countries,  and  required  an  immediate  answer.  The  king 
read  it,  and  appeared  to  be  greatly  agitated ;  but  he  told  the  maiden 
to  continue  her  meal,  and  talked  away  to  pass  the  time  over  ontil 
she  had  done.  She  then  washed  her  hands,  and  the  king  did  the 
same  in  token  of  having  eaten,  by  which  the  nobles  were  deccired, 
and  without  any  misgivings  took  her  to  Sewet.*  The  monarch 
made  her  his  principal  queen.  In  due  time  she  had  a  son,  and 
when  he  heard  of  the  event,  he  sent  a  noble  to  inform  the  queen- 
dowager,  who  on  hearing  the  news  said,  "  Wallabha  !  wallabha! 
as  expressive  of  her  joy.  On  his  return,  he  asked  him  what  his 
mother  had  said,  and  he,  mistaking  her  wordn,  replied  that  she  hail 
said,  "  widudabha."  The  king  gave  this  name  to  his  son;  and  from 
this  time  he  became  more  firm  in  the  faith,  and  gave  much  treasure 

■  W^en  Cambyees  required  the  daughter  of  Amaais,  king  of  Egypti  i" 

marrisge,  as  AmasU  knew  that  she  would  be,  not  the  wife  but  the  conculniie 
of  the  PeiBian  king,  he  sent  Nitetu,  daughter  of  the  former  king-,  who  wu 
extremely  beautiful,  as  his  own  child.  But  the  deceptian  wsa  discovered, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Cambfte. 
Hetod.  iii.  1. 
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38.  T7te  Flower-Oirl  becomet  a  Queen. 

There  were  in  Koaol  500  different  families  who  gained  a  livelihood 
by  the  sale  of  flowers.  The  daughter  of  the  principal  florist,  who 
TM  as  beautiful  as  a  d^nf,  one  day  put  three  cakes  into  her  basket 
wlieii  she  west  to  gather  flowers,  intending  to  eat  them  when  she 
became  hungry.  On  the  motaiug  of  the  seme  day,  Budha  looked 
lo  see  unto  whom  he  should  render  assistance,  and  perceived  that 
the  maiden  of  Kosol  was  worthy  to  receive  it.  As  he  was  after- 
mds  going  with  600  priests  to  the  city  of  Sewet  to  receive  alms, 
be  met  the  flower-girl  and  her  companions  on  their  way  to  the  gai- 
deiu.  At  the  sight  of  the  sage,  she  felt  a  desire  to  make  him  an 
offering,  but  had  nothing  she  could  offer  besides  the  three  cakes ; 
M  not  knowing  whether  they  would  be  received  or  not,  she  ap- 
proached him  reverently,  and  when  Budha  held  his  alras-bowl 
towards  her  to  receive  her  gift,  she  presented  them,  and  admiring 
him,  worshipped.  The  teacher  of  the  three  worlds  smiled,  and  told 
Iter  that  at  a  future  time  his  religion  would  receive  from  her  great 
aiaiitance.  Ananda  knew  that  he  would  not  smile  without  a 
reason,  and  enquired  what  is  was ;  when  he  was  told  that  the  girl 
Tonldon  that  day,  through  the  merit  of  her  gift,  become  the  queen 
of  the  king  of  Koaol.  The  maiden  overheard  what  he  said,  but 
wndered  how  it  could  be,  aa  the  king  was  not  at  that  lime  in  the  city. 
On  amving  at  the  garden,  she  thought  of  what  she  had  heard,  and 
begin  to  sing  as  she  plucked  the  floners. 

The  monarch  now  reigning  at  Kosol  was  Fas^-Nadi,  the  son  of 
Mkha  K6aala,  whose  daughter  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  Bim- 
nn,  king  of  Rajagaha.  As  her  portion  she  received  the  city  of 
Sewet,  which  was  situated  on  the  border  of  each  kingdom;  but 
Then  her  son,  Ajasat,  killed  his  father,  Pas4-nadi  took  back  the 
'i'j  by  force.  A  war  ensued,  as  Aj4sat  was  resolved  to  retain  it ; 
It  one  time  the  victory  inclined  to  the  side  of  Kosol,  and  at  another 
U  Rajagaha.  At  last  Ajfisat,  to  decide  the  contest,  took  his  sword 
ud  shield,  and  rushed  into  the  midst  of  his  opponent's  army,  where 
bi  slew  great  numbers,  so  that  the  king  of  Kosol  was  obliged  to 
KtnaX.  Upon  a  swift  horse  he  fled,  and  approached  the  city  at  the 
&iie  the  maiden  was  singing  over  the  flowers  she  gathered.  At 
the  si^t  of  him  she  thought  of  the  saying  of  Budha,  and  con- 
tinued her  song,  without  manifesting  any  appearance  of  fear.  The 
^  enquired  who  she  was,  and  whether  she  were  married.    Not 
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long  alter  his  arrival,  be  sent  a  retinue  to  conduct  her  to  the  palace, 
and  publicly  anointed  her  his  principal  queen.  Aa  it  was  bj  means 
of  Budha  she  attained  this  exalted  rank,  she  daily  sent  many  offer- 
ings to  the  three  gems-  Because  she  was  first  seen  in  a  flower- 
garden  by  the  king,  she  wan  called  Mallika ;  and  on  account  of  her 
marriage  to  the  king  of  Kosol,  Kosala-mallika-d^wi. 

34.   The  Prieit  whose  Breath  «w  lih  Iha  pvrfumt  of  Ike  Lotu*. 

In  the  time  of  Piyumatura  Budha,  a  man  who  heard  bana  wu 
greatly  pleased,  and  at  its  conclusion  said  Sadhu,  with  much  joy. 
By  this  act  he  was  from  that  time  preserved  from  being  horn  in 
hell ;  and  in  the  time  of  Qotama  he  had  forty  kdtis  of  treasore. 
When  he  spoke,  a  smell  as  of  the  lotus  proceeded  frona  his  month, 
and  filled  the  whole  house;  and  from  this  circumstance  he  wu 
called  Utphalagandha.  Having  one  day  heard  Budha  deliver  a 
discourse  on  the  disadvantages  connected  with  the  state  of  the  laic, 
he  embraced  the  priesthood,  leaving  all  his  treasures.  The  lung  of 
Kosol,  when  he  heard  of  what  had  occurred,  said  that  the  treasure 
that  had  no  owner  belonged  to  the  supreme  lord  ;  and  he  therefore 
took  possession  of  it,  as  well  as  of  his  wife.  One  day  the  500 
flower-girls  brought  each  a  nosegay,  which  the  king  presented  to 
his  500  queens.  When  the  wife  of  Utphalagandha  received  hen, 
she  thought  of  the  sweet  breath  of  her  former  husband,  and  smiled ; 
but  she  again  reflected  that  he  was  gone  from  her,  and  wept.  This 
was  observed  by  the  king,  who  enquired  the  reason  ;  but  when  she 
informed  bim,  he  would  not  believe  it.  She  said  that  he  might  be 
convinced  of  its  truth,  If  he  would  hear  him  when  he  delivered  the 
bana.  Next  day  the  king  invited  Budha  and  Utphalagandha  to 
partake  of  food  at  the  palace,  and  prepared  a  place  for  the  saying  of 
bana.  All  flowers  and  perfumes  were  carefully  removed,  and  the 
citizens  were  invited  to  be  present.  Budha  was  aware  of  the  king's 
intention,  and  therefore  directed  the  priest  to  say  bana,  when  the 
time  appointed  had  come.  In  compliance  with  this  command, 
Utphalagandha  fearlessly  ascended  the  throne  that  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  after  a  three-fold  salutation,  began  the  delivery  of  the 
dharmma.  When  he  began  to  speak,  a  perfame  like  that  of  the 
lotus  proceeded  from  his  mouth,  which  filled  the  palace  with  its 
fragrance,  and  went  out  by  the  principal  door  towards  the  eisL 
Qreatly  surprised,  the  king  asked  Budha  the  cause  of  this  wonder, 
when  the  sage  related  to  bim  what  had  occurred  in  the  dmc  of 
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Pijumatura  Budha.      AAer  thia  the  king  took  the  wife  of  the 
priest  into  hia  especial  favor,  and  made  her  many  presents. 

35.  The  Five  Hundred  Queene  of  Koaol. 
Tike  500  queens  one  day  approached  the  king  of  Kosol,  and  said  to 
bim,  that  although  he  thrice  every  day  went  to  the  wihiia  of  Budha, 
and  Wj&akha  and  the  other  ladies  of  the  city  did  the  same,  they 
were  deprived  of  this  privilege,  as  they  were  not  permitted  to  leave 
the  palace,  by  which  the  loss  that  they  sustained  was  exceedingly 
great,  a  supreme  Budha  only  appearing  aftei  immense  intervals  of 
lime.  The  king  knew  that  it  would  create  confusion  if  they  went 
Id  the  wihara,  and  therefore  thought  it  would  be  better  to  appoint 
■ome  one  to  say  bana  dally  in  the  interior  of  the  palace.  After 
speaking  to  Budha  upon  the  subject,  the  up&saka  Chattap4ni  was 
mjuested  to  undertake  the  office ;  but  he  excused  himself,  as  he 
said  that  he  was  only  a  fit  person  to  address  the  poor,  and  that  it 
voold  be  better  to  appoint  some  regularly  ordained  priest  to  go 
to  the  palace,  as  the  queens  would  receive  him  with  more  respect. 
The  king  then  called  together  500  priests,  and  requested  them  to 
choose  a  proper  person  ;  in  consequence  of  which  Ananda  was  ap- 
pointed, as  he  had  the  most  pleasant  voice.  Having  received  a 
command  to  this  effect  &om  Budha,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  he 
went  daily  to  the  palace  to  say  bana,  by  which  the  queens  obtained 
gnat  merit.  Because  his  voice  was  like  a  lute,  and  his  personal 
appearance  prepossessing,  the  minds  of  the  queens  were  greatly 
affected  towards  him ;  and  not  loog  afterwards  each  queen  had  a 
»n,  in  appearance  like  him.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  tirttakaa  to 
tnsinnate  to  the  king,  that  the  princes  were  not  like  him,  but  like 
Ananda ;  and  as  they  did  it  again  and  again  he  was  put  to  shame, 
but  when  he  mentioned  the  subject  to  Budha,  the  sage  repeated  to 
him  a  stanza  which  removed  his  doubts. 

36.  Tha  Oifts  pretenUd  io  Budha  on  his  return  to  Seaet. 
After  visiting  various  places,  Budha  returned  to  Sewet,  and  as  be 
had  been  long  absent,  the  king  of  Eosol  went  to  meet  him,  and 
congratulate  him  on  his  arrival.  The  next  day  he  invited  the  sage 
to  partake  of  a  repast  he  had  prepared  ;  but  on  the  day  after  that 
(he  citizens  gave  an  alms-ofTering  of  ten  times  the  value.  The  king 
was  resolved  not  to  be  outdone,  and  on  the  third  day  presented  an 
offering  of  greater  value  by  twenty-three  times  than  &at  of  the 
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citizens.  Od  the  fouTt}i  day,  the  citizena  pieoented  an  offemg  moie 
T&luable  by  sixty  or  seventy  times  than  that  received  by  Budha  on 
the  preceeding  day.  On  the  fifth  day  the  king  gave  an  alms  a  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  tamea  more  costly  than  that  of  the  citiiena. 
The  citizens  then  conferred  with  each  other  and  resolved  to  pve  an 
alms  of  superior  value  to  any  that  had  hitherto  been  presented. 
For  this  purpose  a  general  contribution  was  levied,  and  even  the 
unbelievers  came  forward  with  their  share,  in  honour  of  the  dty; 
BO  that  the  oflerings  of  all  kinds  of  things  necessary  for  the  repul 
were  incalculable.  No  one  slept  that  night,  as  all  were  huay  in  making 
the  preparations.  The  next  day,  when  the  gifta  were  presented, 
the  king  was  overcome  with  astonishmeDt,  as  he  saw  that  the  dtiiecs 
had  won  the  victory  in  this  game  of  gifts ;  and  when  he  returned 
to  the  palace  he  threw  himself  upon  a  couch,  grieved  and  ashained. 
The  queen  MalUka-d^wi  enquired  the  reason  of  his  Borrow,  uid 
when  she  learnt  the  cause,  she  advised  him  to  make  a  pavilion  of 
sal-trees,  with  all  suitable  ornaments,  and  having  in  it  500  thrones ; 
then  to  invite  SOO  rahats  to  partake  of  arepast,with  theSOOqoeeos 
to  wait  upon  them  whilst  they  were  eating,  and  with  SOO  elephanU 
to  hold  canopies  over  their  heads.  The  king  commanded  that  all 
this  should  be  done ;  but  though  there  were  many  thousands  of 
royal  elephants,  only  499  could  be  procured  that  were  sufficiently 
tame.  On  hearing  this  Mallik4-d4wi  directed  that  a  wild  elephant 
should  be  put  near  the  priest  Anguli-m^,  as  he  would  be  able  to 
keep  it  in  awe.  At  the  appointed  time  Budha  came  to  the  pavilion, 
accompanied  by  the  rahats ;  all  was  carried  on  as  the  queen  had 
directed,  and  the  wild  elephant  appeared  as  tame  as  the  reat.  When 
the  repaat  was  concluded,  the  king  presented  to  Budha  the  materiih 
of  the  pavilion,  the  golden  vesseb,  and  all  the  other  artjdes  that 
had  been  provided,  worth  in  all  fhiity-four  k6tis  of  treasure. 
This  is  called  the  asadrisa-dina,  or  the  peerless  offenng.  The 
citizens  were  not  able  to  equal  it,  as  they  had  neither  sal  trees, 
elephants,  nor  queens. 

37.  SudAa  u  vittUd  by  ike  Ditca  Seh-a. 
At  one  time  Budha  resided  in  the  cave  called  Indras&la,  m  the 
Tock  Wedi,  at  the  north  side  of  the  brahman  village  Ambwu'*' 
on  the  east  of  Btgagaha.  Sekra  was  long  desirous  of  paying  « 
visit  to  the  teacher  of  the  three  worlds,  but  on  account  of  the  mul- 
titude of  affairs  that  required  his  attention,  he  did  not  meet  with  ■ 
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proper  opportunily.  When  he  thought  about  hia  death,  he  was 
greatly  a&aid,  as  he  knew  that  he  must  then  leave  all  his  power 
and  tieaBureB.  This  made  him  look  about,  to  see  if  there  was  any 
beii^  in  the  three  worlds  who  could  assist  him  and  take  away  hia 
fear,  when  he  perceived  it  was  in  the  power  of  Budha  alone  to 
lender  him  the  aid  he  required.  Accordingly  he  issued  his  com- 
mand that  the  dewas  should  accompany  hint  to  the  residence  of 
Bndha.  There  was  a  reason  for  this  command.  On  a  former  oc- 
cuion,  when  Budha  waa  residing  in  the  Jetawana  wihira,  Sekra 
went  alone  to  see  him  and  hear  hana  ;  but  as  tbe  sage  foresaw  that 
if  lie  obliged  him  to  come  again,  he  would  then  be  accompanied  by 
S0,0OO  d^was,  who  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  enter  the  palhs,  he 
did  not  permit  him  to  come  into  his  presence,  and  he  had  to  return 
to  his  loka  without  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  visit.  It  was 
becaose  he  thought  if  he  again  went  alone  he  would  meet  with  a 
rimikr  reception,  that  he  now  called  the  dfewas  to  accompany  him. 
Id  a  moment's  time  the  whole  company  came  from  the  dewa-16ka 
to  the  rock  Wedi,  and  rested  upon  it  like  a  thousand  suns.  It  was 
now  evening,  and  the  people  were  sat  at  their  doors,  either  playing 
with  their  children,  or  eating  their  food.  When  they  perceived  the 
light  apon  the  rock  they  said  that  some  great  d^wa  or  btahma  must 
hare  come  to  pay  honour  to  Budha. 

To  announce  his  arrival  to  the  sage,  Sekra  sent  forward  the  dewa 
Panchasikha,  who  took  with  him  his  harp,  twelve  miles  in  length  ; 
and  having  worshipped  Budha,  he  began  to  sing  certain  stanzas, 
*Uch  admitted  of  two  interpret ations,  and  might  either  be  regarded 
as  setting  forth  the  honour  of  Budha,  or  as  speaking  in  praise  of 
Snriyawachasa,  daughter  of  the  dewa  Timbara.  His  voice  was  ac- 
companied by  the  tones  of  the  harp.  In  this  manner  the  praises  of 
the  pure  being  and  the  praises  of  evil  were  mingled  together,  like 
ambrosia  and  poison  in  the  same  vessel.  Budha  said  to  the  d4wa, 
"  Thy  music  and  thy  aong  are  in  baimooy,"  and  then  commanded 
that  Sekia  should  be  admitted,  lest  he  should  be  tired  with  waiting 
and  go  away,  whereby  great  loss  would  be  siutained  by  him  and  his 
FoUowera.  From  the  delay,  Sekra  had  begun  to  think  that  the 
dancer  was  forgetting  his  errand  and  apeaking  about  his  own 
matters  to  the  sage ;  and  he  therefore  sent  to  tell  him  not  to  talk 
so  much,  but  to  procure  him  permission  to  enter  the  honourable 
presence.  The  years  appointed  to  Sekra  being  nearly  ended,  Budha 
knew  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  say  to  him  on  entering,  in  the 
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usual  msnner,  "  May  your  a^  be  multiplied !"  and  lie  tkerefon 
addressed  him  and  the  others  coUectively  ;  but  by  this  salutalion, 
three  kotis  and  sixty  thousand  years  were  added  to  his  life,  as  the 
ruler  of  the  dewa-loka  of  which  he  was  then  the  chief.  Budha  and 
Sekra  alone  knew  of  this  result.  When  Budha  said  to  him  that  it 
vas  well  he  had  come  to  visit  the  fountain  of  merit  at  that  time,  he 
replied  that  he  had  long  wished  for  the  opportunity  ;  and  had  in- 
deed once  come  to  see  him  when  he  resided  at  the  J^tawuia 
wih^ra ;  but  he  was  disappointed,  as  the  ruler  of  the  three  woilds 
was  then  performing  dhyina.  After  this  Sekta  stated  that  there 
were  certain  questions  which  he  wishe.d  to  have  solved ;  and  t3 
Budha  gave  him  permission  to  propose  them,  he  asked  thirteen 
questions,  which,  with  their  answers,  appear  in  the  Dik-sanga,  in 
the  Sekra-prasna- Sutra.  By  the  explanations  which  the  sage  gice 
to  these  questions,  the  80,000  dewas  were  enabled  to  becomenhats, 
and  Sekra  entered  sowan.  As  it  was  by  means  of  PanchasiUu 
that  Sekra  was  enabled  to  enter  the  first  of  the  paths,  by  which,  in 
eight  births  more,  he  will  attain  nirwijia,  he  appointed  that  de«a 
as  his  teacher,  and  gave  him  Suriyawachasi  as  his  wife.  It  wu 
&om  cleaving  to  existence,  and  wishing  to  live  long,  that  Sekra  mi 
able  to  enter  only  the  first  of  the  paths,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
dewas  entered  the  last. 

38.  7%a  Tlrilakaa  are  pttl  to  Shame ;  a  large  Tree  w  tnmKuinu^ 
produced :  and  Sekra  makeg  a  Pavilion/or  Budha. 

During  the  residence  of  Budha  in  the  Wfeluwana  wihara,  there 
was  a  rich  man  in  Rajagaha,  who  one  day  found  an  alms-bowl  of 
red  sandal-wood  when  bathing.  This  he  placed  in  the  court-yard 
of  bis  mansion,  upon  a  frame  of  bamboo,  and  caused  it  to  be  every 
where  proclaimed,  that  if  there  was  any  rahat  in  the  world,  be 
might  come  through  the  air  and  take  it,  and  he  would  then  believe 
in  him  and  worship  him.  There  were  at  that  time  six  noted  persons 
who  were  deceivers  and  sceptics. 

1.  Furana-kisyapa. — He  was  so  called  because  he  was  bom  ia 
the  house  of  a  noble,  of  a  girl  who  was  a  mellaka,  or  foreigner; 
there  were  previously  ninety-nine  of  that  race,  and  as  his  birth  ctm- 
pleted  the  hundred,  he  was  called  Puma,  or  Purana,  complete,  or 
full,  which  was  prefixed  to  his  proper  name,  Kisyapa.  From  this 
circumstance  his  master  was  unwilling  to  put  him  to  any  hard  work, 
and  therefore  made  turn  the  porter  of  his  mansion  ;  but  he  did  not 
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like  this  employment,  and  ran  away.  In  the  forest  to  which  he 
absconded  he  wa«  set  upon  by  thieves,  who  stiipped  off  his  clothes 
and  left  him  naked.  In  this  state  be  approached  a  village,  and 
tthen  the  people  asked  him  who  be  was,  be  said  that  his  name  was 
Puma,  becauBe  he  was  full  of  all  science ;  K4sfapa,  because  he 
vas  a  bishman ;  and  Fuma-kieyapa-budha  because  he  had  over- 
come all  evil  desire.  The  people  brought  him  clothes  in  abundance. 
but  he  refused  them,  as  he  thought  that  if  he  put  them  on  he  should 
not  be  treated  with  the  same  respect.  "  Clothes,"  said  he,  "  are 
for  the  covering  of  shame ;  shame  is  the  effect  of  sin  ;  1  am  a  rahat, 
and  as  I  am  free  from  evil,  desire,  I  know  no  shame."  The  people 
beliered  what  he  said,  brought  him  offerings,  and  worshipped  him. 
Five  hundred  other  persons  became  his  disciples,  and  it  was  pro- 
cttimed  throughout  all  Jambudnipa  that  he  was  Budha.  He  bad 
in  all  80,000  followers,  who  were  perverted  from  the  truth,  and 
"ent  nilh  their  false  teacher  to  hell. 

2.  Makhali'g6sala. — His  name  was  MakhBli,and  because  he  was 
bom  of  a  slave  who  at  the  time  was  confined  in  a  cattle-pen  on  ac- 
couot  of  the  displeasure  of  her  master,  he  was  called  Gosala. 
Ailer  he  had  grown  up,  his  master  one  day  gave  him  a  vessel  of 
gbee  to  carry  on  his  head  ;  and  when  they  came  to  a  muddy  place 
lie  told  him  to  take  care  lest  he  should  fall ;  but  he  did  fall,  and 
from  fear  of  the  couaequeaces  ran  away.  His  master  pursued  him 
and  caught  hold  of  his  garment ;  but  he  left  it  in  his  hand,  and  fled 
to  the  forest  naked ;  whence  he  came  to  a  village,  and  deceived  the 
people  in  the  same  way  as  K4syapa.  He  had  the  same  number 
of  disciples,  and  led  the  same  number  of  followers  to  destruction. 

3.  Ajitak4sakambala.— He  was  a  servant,  and  ran  away  from  his 
ouster ;  and  as  be  had  no  livelihood,  he  became  an  ascetic.  He 
pot  on  a  mean  garment,  made  of  hair,  shaved  his  head,  and  taugh*^ 
that  it  is  an  eqiud  sin  to  kill  a  fish  and  to  eat  its  flesh ;  that  to  de- 
'tto;  a  creeping  plant  and  to  take  life  is  an  equal  crirae. 

4.  Kakudasatya. — He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  of  good 
Itmily,  who  bore  htm  at  the  foot  of  a  kakuda  or  kumbuk  tree.  A 
linhman  saw  him,  and  brought  bim  up,  giving  him  the  name  of  the 
tne  near  which  he  was  born.  When  the  brahman  died  he  had  no 
nieans  of  support,  and  became  an  aacetic.  He  taught  that  when 
oold  water  is  drunk  many  creatures  are  destroyed,  and  that  there- 
fore warm  water  alone  is  to  be  used,  whether  for  the  washing  of 
ibe  feet  or  any  other  purpose.     His  followers  never  drank  cold 
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water,  nor  washed  their  bodies  with  it;  and  if  obliged  to  pus 
through  water  or  ford  a  river,  it  gave  them  mnch  ptun,  as  the; 
thought  it  caused  a  great  destructioii  of  life. 

6.  Sanjayabellanti. — He  waa  called  Sanja  becaose  he  had  on  hit 
head  a  boil  like  a  sanja,  or  wood  apple  ;  and  Bellanti,  because  he 
was  bom  of  a  slave.  He  taught  that  we  shall  appear  in  the  next 
birth  as  we  are  now ;  whosoever  is  now  great  or  mean,  a  man  or  a 
dlwa,  a  biped,  a  quadruped,  or  a  millepede,  without  feet,  or  with 
one  foot,  will  be  exactly  the  same  in  the  next  birth. 

6.  Nighantanitaputra. — He  was  the  son  of  N&ta,  the  hasbsod- 
man,  and  because  he  declared  that  there  was  no  sdence  with  which 
he  was  not  acquainted,  he  was  called  Nirggantha.  He  s^d  that  he 
was  without  sin,  and  that  if  any  one  had  any  doubt,  on  any  subject 
whatever,  he  might  come  to  him,  and  he  would  explain  it.  Esdi 
of  the  six  sceptics  had  500  disciples. 

When  these  sceptics  heard  of  the  proclamation  made  by  the  rich 
citizen  of  Rajagaha,  they  went  to  his  residence;  and  each  one 
asked  for  the  alms-bowl,  saying  that  he  was  a  rahat ;  but  tiie 
citizen  said  that  if  they  wanted  it,  they  must  come  through  the  lii 
and  take  it.  Thus  they  remained  for  the  space  of  five  daya- 
Nighanlan4taputra  reflected  thus  : — "  The  followers  of  Ootama 
fiudha  will  come  through  the  air  and  fake  the  bowl,  by  which  theii 
fame  will  be  everywhere  difiiised  and  we  shall  be  put  to  shame; 
this  must  be  prevented,  in  some  way  or  other,  even  if  it  ahoutd  be 
by  the  practice  of  a  deception."  He  therefore  directed  his  fol- 
lowers to  go  and  ask  for  the  bowl  in  the  name  of  Budha,  saying 
that  he  would  not  work  a  miracle  for  a  thing  so  insignificant;  but 
the  citizen  would  not  listen  to  this  proposal.  He  then  went  to  the 
place,  accompanied  by  his  followers,  and  said  he  was  ready  to  past 
through  the  air ;  but  his  followers,  as  he  had  previously  instmcted 
them  to  do  so,  held  him  as  if  by  force,  and  said  it  was  not  woith 
while  to  pass  through  the  air  for  such  a  purpose.  Still  the  citisen 
refused  to  give  up  the  bowl.  After  this  Nighanta  desisted  fron 
further  attempts  to  obtain  it,  greatly  mortified  by  his  defeat. 

On  the  seventh  day  Mugalan  and  Pindolabh&radwaja  went  to 
Rajagaha  to  receive  alms,  and  on  their  way  a  woman  informed  tbem 
of  what  had  taken  place.  When  Mugalan  heard  this,  he  said  lo 
the  priest  who  was  with  him  that  it  would  be  a  reflection  on  the 
truth  if  it  were  to  continue,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  lo 
go  through  the  air  and  take  the  bowl,  without  keeping  their  ad- 
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hemits  ID  any  further  suspense ;  but  the  priest  said  to  Mngftlan, 
tbat  Bodha,  in  the  midst  of  the  associated  priesthood,  had  appointed 
him  to  be  the  chief  of  the  rishis,  and  that  therefore  it  would  he 
r^t  for  him  to  take  upon  himself  this  seiTice.  Mugalan  then  said, 
tlutt  mnce  he  overcame  the  nigas  and  Sekra  all  were  acquainted 
<rith  his  power;  but  they  did  not  know  the  power  of  the  priest. 
Upon  receiving  this  reply,  Pind61abharadw^a  rose  into  the  air,  and 
in  ihe  sight  of  all  the  people,  who  were  at  first  alraid,  went  to  the 
maosion  near  which  the  bowl  was  deposited.  As  he  remuned  in 
the  air,  the  owner  and  his  family  came  out  to  worship  him,  and  re- 
quested him  to  alight.  Then  filling  the  alms-bowl  with  sugar,  oil, 
butter,  and  similar  gifts,  he  gave  it  to  the  priest  saying  : — "  Though 
it  were  to  save  my  life,  I  wiU  never  deny  that  Ootama  is  Budha ;  I 
will  be  fttithful  to  this  system  alone."  On  the  return  of  the  priest 
to  the  wihara,  he  was  seen  by  the  people  at  work  in  the  fields,  who 
had  heard  of  his  obtaining  the  bowl,  and  they  requested  him  to 
(hew  them  in  what  ivay  he  went  through  the  air ;  which  he  did, 
Eometimes  leaving  the  bowl,  and  then  taking  it  with  him,  in  many 
diSerent  wajrs.  As  the  warrior  relates  to  his  king,  on  returning 
from  the  field  of  battle,  the  victories  he  had  gained,  so  the  priest 
rehearsed  the  wonders  he  had  accomplished. 

When  the  circumstance  was  related  to  Budha,  he  aaid  that  it  was 
not  allowed  to  his  disciples  to  receive  an  alma-bowl  of  wood,  nor  to 
perform  a  miracle  to  obtain  any  article  whatever  ;  so  that  the  priests, 
ftom  that  time,  ceased  to  exhibit  wonders.  This  gave  an  oppor- 
tniiity  to  the  tirtlakas  to  show  themselves  again,  and  to  boast  that 
they  could  perform  greater  wonders  than  Q6tama;  but  when 
Binuara  heard  of  what  was  said,  he  went  to  Budha,  and  told  him 
that  by  this  means  many  persons  were  deceived.  The  sage  only 
remarked,  smiling  at  the  same  time,  that  the  boasting  of  the  tirt- 
takas  against  Budha  was  the  same  as  if  a  p&nsupisichaka  hobgoblin 
were  to  compare  himself  to  Sekra ;  and  declared  that  If  the  priests 
were  forbidden  by  the  precepts  to  perform  wanders,  he  himself  was 
Dot.  The  king  asked  if  both  he  and  his  priests  were  not  bound  by 
the  same  precepts,  when  Budha  said  : — "  The  rays  of  Surya-putra, 
the  regent  of  the  sun,  are  diffused  to  every  part  of  the  sakwala, 
but  do  not  warm  the  hair  upon  his  own  body ;  the  voice  of  the 
Hon  causes  all  creatures  to  tremble,  but  be  himself  is  unmoved 
thereby.  In  like  manner,  the  commands  of  the  Budhas  extend  to 
one  hundred  thousand  kelas  of  sakwalas,  but  he  himself  is  free  from 
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their  lestiaiiit.  You,  O  king,  ^ve  an  order  bjr  beat  of  drum  tliat 
no  one  shall  eat  the  mangos  of  the  royal  garden ;  now  after  that 
order,  if  any  one  were  to  eat  one  of  those  fruits,  what  would  you 
do  to  him?"  The  king:  "I  would  impose  a'finc  upoa  him." 
Budha:  "But  if  you  were  to  eat  one  yourself?"  The  king: 
"  Then  no  fine  would  be  exacted ;  who  could  impose  a  fine  upon 
me?"  Budha  :  "In  the  same  way,  I  give  commands  to  others, 
but  am  myself  free  from  their  restraint.  The  wisdom  of  the  Badbu 
is  underived,  they  have  no  teacher ;  they  are  therefore  without  an 
equal,  and  are  not  under  the  control  of  another.  They  take  food 
from  a  golden  alms-bowl;  but  this  is  forbidden  to  the  priests. 
They  live  in  the  midst  of  a  village,  or  inhabited  place,  but  the 
priests  most  reside  in  the  forest,  and  at  the  root  of  a  tree." 

After  these  statements  had  been  made  by  Budha,  the  king  en- 
quired at  what  time  the  wonders  he  had  spoken  of  would  be  per- 
formed, and  in  what  place ;  when  be  was  told  that  they  would  be 
seen  after  a  lapse  of  four  months,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  called  Raja- 
gandamba,  near  the  city  of  Sewet.  Bimsara  offered  to  render  any 
assistance  in  his  power  towards  their  accomplishment ;  but  the  ruler 
of  the  world  said  that  be  himself  would  create  the  tree,  and  that 
Sekra  would  cause  a  pavilion  to  appear,  twelve  yojanas  in  size. 
This  was  proclaimed  to  the  whole  city.  The  tirttakas  knew  that  it 
would  be  their  ruin,  hut  they  said  that  as  even  criminals  were 
allowed  a  respite  between  the  sentence  and  its  execution,  they 
would  enjoy  themselves  during  the  four  months,  and  make  the  most 
of  their  circumstances.  They  boasted  that  Budha  could  not  then 
perform  any  miracle;  in  four  months  his  wonder  was  to  be  seen; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  done  at  Rejagaba,  but  in  a  distant  place. 

In  his  journey  towards  Sewet,  Budha  went  from  village  to  village, 
in  every  place  teaching  the  people,  and  many  presents  were  brought 
lo  him.  When  informed  of  the  intention  of  Budha,  the  principal 
supporters  of  the  tirttakas  sot  out  to  follow  him  ;  the  place  that  he 
was  at  in  the  daytime,  they  came  to  at  night;  and  they  went  the 
next  day  to  the  place  where  he  had  spent  the  night.  On  the  eighth 
day  of  .^sala  the  sage  arrived  at  Sewet.  The  tii^takas  also  came 
to  the  city,  that  they  might  see  the  wonders  j  and  having  received 
a  lac  of  treasure  from  their  adherents,  Ibey  erected  a  splentUd  pa- 
vilion. The  king  of  Kosot,  with  Anepidu  and  others,  went  to  the 
wihara  to  pay  his  respects  to  Budha  ;  and  when  he  learnt  that  the 
ruler  of  the  three  worlds  had  come  to  perform  certain  wonders,  he 
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asked  where  they  were  to  take  place,  and  was  told  that  it  was  to 
be  ne»  the  gate  of  the  city.  The  king  lequeated  permission  to 
erect  a  pavilion  for  Budha,  larger  and  more  magnificent  than  that 
vhich  had  heen  made  for  the  tirttakas ;  but  Budha  said  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  make  one  of  the  kind  required.  The  king : 
"  Who  is  able,  if  I  am  not?"  Budha  :  "  If  it  were  possible  foe 
man  to  make  it,  yon  would  have  the  power  ;  but  it  will  be  made  by 
Sefcra." 

The  king  sent  nobles  on  elephants  to  every  part  of  the  city  to 
proclaim  by  beat  of  the  golden  drum  that  on  such  a  day,  Budha 
wonld  publicly  perform  a  miracle,  and  that  all  people  might  come 
and  see  it  The  dewas  caused  the  sound  of  the  drum  to  resound  to 
erery  part  of  Jambudwipa,  so  that  it  was  heard  by  all  the  inhabi- 
tants as  plainly  as  if  it  were  at  their  own  doot.  The  first  procla- 
mation was  on  the  seventh  day  previous  to  the  event,  and  it  was 
repeated  on  each  intervening  day.  Thus  the  information  was 
received  by  all ;  and  whosoever  wished  to  be  present  was  enabled 
to  come  to  the  city,  from  any  part  of  Jambudwipa,  through  the 
paver  of  the  wish,  without  any  other  efibrt.  Even  by  the  unbe- 
Uevers,  the  same  power  was  received. 

The  tirttakas  having  heard  that  the  miracle  was  to  take  place  at 
the  foot  of  a  mango  tree,  were  determined  to  prevent  it;  and  for 
this  purpose  they  collected  their  adherents,  and  purchased  all  the 
mango  trees  in  and  near  the  city  at  a  high  price,  in  order  that  they 
might  destroy  them.  But  on  the  day  appointed,  Budha  took  his 
alms-bowl  as  usual,  and  came  witli  bis  priests  to  the  gate  of  the 
city.  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day  the  king's  gardener,  Oan- 
damba,  in  passing  through  the  royal  orchard,  found  a  cluster  of  ripe 
mangos,  and  as  they  were  not  then  in  season,  he  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  go  and  present  them  to  the  king.  But  on  his  way  to  the 
palace,  he  saw  Budha  near  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  reflected  thus: 
"It  I  present  the  mangos  to  the  king,  he  will  perhaps  give  me  a 
reward  in  gold ;  but  if  I  ofier  them  to  the  divine  teacher,  he  will 
give  me  a  reward  more  permanent,  and  will  save  me  from  the  perils 
of  existence."  Thus  thinking,  he  reverently  approached  Budha, 
and  presented  the  fruit.  Ananda  took  ofi*  the  outer  skin,  aud 
having  prepared  a  throne  for  Budha  in  the  same  place,  requested 
him  there  to  eat  it-  The  dfewas  assembled  around,  unseen  by  all 
bat  the  gardener.  After  eating  the  fruit,  the  sage  gave  the  stone  to 
Oandamba,  and  directed  him  to  set  it  in  the  ground  near  the  same 
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spot ;  and  in  like  manner,  after  washing  his  mouth,  he  told  Ananda 
to  throw  the  water  upon  the  kernel  that  bad  just  been  set.  Id  a 
moment  the  earth  clove,  a  sprout  appeared,  and  a  tree  arose,  with 
five  principal  stems  and  many  thousand  smaller  branches,  over* 
ahadowing  the  city.  It  was  three  hundred  cubits  in  circumference, 
was  laden  with  blossoma  and  the  richest  fruit,  and  because  set  b; 
Oandamba,  was  called  by  his  name.  Some  of  the  unbelievers  who 
ate  of  the  fruit  that  fell  from  the  tree  ran  about  hither  and  thither, 
as  if  deprived  of  their  senses.  When  the  king  of  Kosol  perceived 
the  tree  from  his  palace,  he  went  to  the  gate  of  the  city  with  a  great 
retinue,  and  expressed  his  regret  to  Budha  that  he  had  not  known 
what  was  to  take  place,  as,  if  he  had  known,  he  would  have  assem- 
bled a  great  multitude  to  witness  the  performing  of  the  wonder ; 
but  he  was  told  that  it  was  of  no  consequence,  as  this  was  onl;  an 
inferior  matter.  A  guard  was  placed  round  the  tree,  that  no  acci- 
dent might  happen  to  it  from  the  unbelievers. 

The  d^was  of  the  wind  and  rain  caused  a  great  storm  to  arise,  t^ 
which  the  pavilion  of  the  tlrttakas  was  carried  through  the  air,  and 
cast  into  the  common  sewer  of  the  city.  The  regent  of  the  son 
poured  down  upon  them  his  beams,  making  them  perspire  most  pro- 
fusely ;  and  then  the  dewafi  of  the  wind  coveted  them  with  dust,  so 
that  they  looked  like  copper  ant-hills  ;  after  which  the  dewas  of 
rain  sent  against  them  a.  violent  shower,  which  made  them  look  Uke 
spotted  deer.  The  citizens  seeing  them  in  this  plight  ridiculed 
Ihem,  and  sent  them  away  in  disgrace.  From  this  Ume  Poiama- 
kasyapa,  wherever  he  went,  was  abused  by  the  people.  One 
morning  he  was  seen  by  one  of  iiis  adherents,  a  husbandman,  who 
told  him  that  be  was  waiting  to  see  one  of  the  wonders  he  had  pro- 
mised to  perform.  The  tirttaka  told  him  to  provide  an  earthen 
vessel  and  a  rope,  and  his  curiosity  should  be  satisfied.  Afler  these 
were  given,  he  went  to  the  rivet,  followed  by  the  husbandman ;  and 
when  they  arrived  at  the  bank,  he  fastened  the  vessel  to  his  neck 
by  the  rope,  and  entered  the  water,  in  which  he  sank.  The  hos- 
bandman  wondered  what  would  he  the  end  of  all  this,  but  he  w» 
no  more  seen. 

The  rays  from  the  head  of  Budha  proceeded  thrice  round  the  dty, 
after  which  they  passed  round  the  sakwala,  and  thence  to  the  denra 
and  brahma-lokas.  The  rays  from  his  feet,  Ln  the  same  manner, 
passed  through  the  earth,  and  the  worlds  beneath  It.  When  those 
who  were  present  saw   this   additional  wonder,   they  called  out 
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Sadhn,  and  the  d^was  &lso  did  reverence.  There  was  a  woman 
nJled  Ghaiani,  who  had  entered  the  path  an&gimi.  She  requested 
Budlui  not  to  tiouhle  himself  by  the  performance  of  tbese  wonders, 
as  ihe  could  show  her  power  to  the  people ;  and  when  the  sage 
asked  what  she  could  ezhihit,  she  said  that  she  could  cover  tlie  earth 
with  water,  and  then  diving  come  up  with  her  head  over  the  sak- 
wala-gala,  and  still  proclaim  that  she  was  only  the  handmaid  of 
Bndha.  Sulu-anepidu  offered  to  rise  into  the  air,  and  assume  a 
foim  $0  kige  that  the  sole  of  the  foot  should  he  seven  and  a  half 
gows  long.  Others  came  forward  with  similar  offers,  but  the  ser- 
vices of  all  were  alike  rejected.  It  was  declared  by  MugaUn  that 
b«  could  squeeze  Maha  M6ra  as  small  as  a  grain  of  undo,  and  hide 
it  with  his  teeth,  and  in  the  same  way  hide  the  Maha  M^rus  of  all 
the  other  sakwalas  ;  that  he  could  roll  up  the  earth  like  a  mat,  and 
coTer  it  with  his  finger ;  that  he  could  turn  Jhe  earth  upside  down, 
u  if  it  were  a  water-pot ;  that  he  could  take  up  the  Maha  M6ru 
aod  HimiU  forest  of  this  sakwala  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  Maha 
Mera  and  Kimala  forest  of  another  sakwala  in  his  left  hand,  and 
put  one  in  the  place  of  the  other  ;  and  that  he  could  take  the  earth, 
mi  putting  it  on  the  top  of  Maha  Mem  walk  about  with  it  in  his 
hand,  as  a  priest  carriei^  an  umbrella. 

fiudha  refused  permission  to  all,  as  there  were  thirty  acta,  called 
Bodha-karaka-dharmma,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  perform,  only 
(oorieen  of  which  had  been  hitherto  accomplished,  and  the  time  for 
the  ucomplishment  of  another  had  arrived.  After  these  events  had 
taken  place,  he  repeated  the  Kanka  and  Nandi-wis4]4  J&takas,  and 
then  looked  towards  the  sky.  By  this  token,  Sekra  knew  that  the 
petiod  liad  come  in  which  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to-  perform 
certain  wonders.  First,  he  caused  a  magnificent  pavilion  to  appear, 
with  all  suitable  ornaments,  12  yojanas  in  length  and  breadth  ;  and 
aherwards  a  hall  of  ambulation,  203  kelas  and  45  lacs  of  yojanas 
in  length.  When  the  people  saw  what  was  done,  they  clapped 
their  hands  in  admiration,  and  waved  their  loose  garments  round 
their  heads.  Budha,  in  an  instant,  ascended  to  the  hall,  and  was 
pietented  with  offerings  by  the  various  orders  of  dewas  and  brah- 
mag ;  after  which,  by  the  power  of  tejo  and  &po  kaslna-samapattl, 
he  caused  a  glory  to  proceed  from  his  navel,  which  appeared  to  the 
iluee  worlds. 
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39.  Budha  visilt  the  Diica-L6ia  Tamilitd, 
At  three  steps  Budha  went  to  the  16ka  of  Sekra,  that  he  nught 
preach  to  the  dewas  and  brahmaa.  The  dewa  thought  within  him- 
self,  when  he  knew  of  hia  approach,  "  Hy  throne  is  60  jojaDu 
long,  50  broad,  and  15  high;  how  then  will  Budha  appear  when 
seated  on  it,  as  he  is  only  12  cubits  high?"  But  as  this  was  the 
principal  throne,  and  no  other  could  be  offered  to  Budha,  he  pre- 
pared it  for  his  reception,  and  went  with  a  great  retinue  to  meet 
him.  When  Budha  seated  himself  upon  the  throne,  it  became  ei- 
aclly  of  the  proper  size,  being  no  higher  than  his  knee.  As  he 
knew  the  thoughts  of  Sekra,  in  order  to  show  his  great  power  he 
caused  his  robe  to  extend  itself  on  all  sides,  as  the  d^was  vere 
looking  on,  until  it  became  more  than  a  thousand  miles  long  and 
eight  hundred  broad,  and  covered  the  throne,  so  that  it  appeared 
like  a  seat  prepared  expressly  for  the  saying  of  bana.  Then  Budha 
appeared  as  if  of  proper  size  for  the  throne ;  the  seat  and  its  dccd- 
pant  were  equal  to  each  other.  And  when  the  dewas  saw  this  dis- 
play of  his  power,  the  whole  assemblage  offered  him  adoration. 

As  the  people  did  not  see  Budha  they  began  to  be  uneasy,  and 
enquired  of  Mugalan  whither  he  had  gone ;  but  he  sent  them  to 
Anurudha,  that  that  priest  might  have  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
hia  great  knowledge.  By  the  priest  they  were  informed  that  the 
sage  had  gone  to  Tawutisa,  where  he  would  keep  the  ordinance 
called  wass,  so  that  three  months  must  elapse  before  he  could  re- 
turn. On  hearing  this,  the  people  expressed  their  wiUingness  to 
remain  during  that  period,  and  pitched  their  tents  in  the  same  spot, 
Then  An^pidu,  the  upasika,  proclaimed  that  he  would  supply  the 
whole  company  with  whatever  they  might  require,  whether  gar- 
ments, food,  water,  or  fuel,  until  the  arrival  of  Budha.  During 
this  period  Mugalan  aaid  bana,  and  answered  the  questions  that  were 
proposed  to  him.  All  lived  together  in  friendship  and  peace  ;  the 
natural  accretions  were  not  farmed  ;  they  were  like  the  inhabitants 
of  Uturukuru.  The  multitude  extended  to  thirty-six  yojanas. 
When  Budha  said  bana  in  Tawutisa,  they  heard  his  voice,  and 
knowing  whence  it  proceeded,  they  clapped  their  hands.  By  this 
hearing  of  bana  many  were  enabled  to  enter  the  paths. 

The  d^was,  vrith  Matru*  as  their  chief,  requested  Budha  to  open 

w  become  a  dewa  by  the  dunging  of 
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the  door  of  Abhidharmma,  which  had  been  shut  during  a  whole 
Bndh^ntara,  and  to  ^tate  the  aea  of  the  the  Abhidharmma  as  the 
M-king  Timingala  agitates  the  ocean  as  from  the  day  he  became 
Bndha,  like  men  athirst  seeking  for  water,  they  were  continually 
looking  out  for  the  period  when  the  unfolding  of  the  Abhidharmma 
■hoold  commence.  Then  Budha  lifted  up  his  voice,  the  sound 
fillisg  the  whole  saknala  as  with  a  delightful  perfume,  and  said, 
"  Eusala  dhamma,  akusala  dhamm^,  awyakta  dhamm^,"  these 
being  the  first  words  of  the  Abhidharmma,  which  is  divided  into 
e^bt  prakaranas.  The  full  meaning  of  the  Abhidharmma  is  known 
to  (he  Budhas  alone ;  even  the  d^was  and  brahmas  cannot  attain  to 
it;  when,  therefore,  it  was  declared  by  Ootama  to  the  beings  as- 
eembled  in  Tawutisa,  it  was  in  a  simplified  manner,  as  they  were 
rapable  of  understanding  it.  When  he  began,  the  various  beings 
reflected  thus :  "  Is  this  the  Abhidharmma  ?  we  had  heard  that 
it  was  so  profound  that  no  one  could  understand  it."  Budha  saw 
their  thoughts,  and  as  he  proceeded  the  manner  of  his  discourse 
made  its  meaning  gradually  deeper.  Then  the  beings  were  able  to 
Doderstand  some  parts  and  not  others ;  it  was  like  an  image  seen  in 
the  shadow.  They  said  Sadhu,  in  approbation,  the  words  still 
becoming  more  and  more  profound.  The  Abhidharmma  now  be- 
came to  them  like  a  form  seen  in  a  dream ;  its  meaning  was  hid 
from  them,  and  was  perceived  by  none  but  Ootama.  Not  undei- 
ttaoding  any  part,  they  remained  like  imagery  painted  upon  a  wall, 
in  utter  silence.  In  a  little  lime  Budha  again  simplified  his  dis- 
course, when  they  once  more  expressed  their  approbation,  and 
began  to  think,  "  The  Abhidharmma  is  not  so  difficult ;  it  is  easy  to 
understand,"  which,  when  the  preacher  perceived,  he  gradually 
passed  to  a  profounder  style.  Thus,  during  half  a  night,  Budha 
rapidly  declared  the  bana  of  the  Abhidharmma.  In  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  others  to  say  one  letter,  Ananda  says  eight ;  in  the  time 
that  Ananda  says  one,  Seriyut  says  eight ;  in  the  time  that  Serlyut 
lays  one,  Budha  says  eight ;  so  that  Budha  can  repeat  512  letters 
IS  rapidly  as  the  priests  can  repeat  one.  When  in  Tawulisi  he 
repeated  the  bana  thus  quickly,  because  the  apprehension  of  the 
dewas  was  of  equal  celerity. 

In  one  hundred  of  our  years  the  dewas  eat  but  once ;  and  had 
Budha  taken  his  accustomed  meals  iu  their  presence  during  the 
period  he  performed  waas  in  Tawutisa,  they  would  have  thought 
that  he  was  always  eating.     Therefore,  at  the  usual  hours  of  rcfec- 
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tion  he  caused  another  Budha  to  appear  and  occupy  his  place,  whilat 
he  hinuelf  went  to  the  Anotatta  lake  ;  and  as  his  alms-bowl  here 
came  to  him  in  a  miraculons  manner,  he  took  it  to  Uturukum, 
where  he  received  food.  At  this  time  Seriyut  and  500  priesU 
called  Waggula  weie  in  Sakaspura,  keeping  wass.  When  Bodhs 
had  eaten  the  food  he  received  in  Utuiukuni,  he  went  to  the  same 
city,  and  at  the  request  of  Seriyut  repeated  all  that  he  and  the  re- 
presentatiTe  of  Budha  had  said  to  the  d^was.  It  would  have  occn- 
pied  too  much  time  to  repeat  the  whole,  and  it  was  therefore  spoken 
in  an  abridged  fotm ;  but  such  was  the  wisdom  of  Seriyut,  that  when 
Budha  declared  to  him  one  thing,  from  that  one  he  learnt  a  hun- 
dred. The  things  he  thus  learnt,  be  was  commanded  by  Ootamato 
teach  in  full  to  the  500  Waggula  priests,  who  would  afteiwaida  be 
able  to  teach  others  ;  and  thus  the  words  of  the  Ahbidharmma  would 
be  preserved  to  future  ages  foi  the  benefit  of  the  faithful.  When 
the  rehearsal  was  concluded,  Budha  returned  to  the  d^wa-loka,  inJ 
causing  the  other  form  to  disappear,  took  its  place.  This  occurred 
daily. 

The  Abhidharmma  was  completed  when  the  three  months  of 
wass  had  passed  over,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  d^wa  Mfitru,  now 
become  a  rahat,  said  to  Budha,  "  You  who  have  been  boin  from  my 
womb  so  many  times,  have  now  rendered  me  a  recompence.  In 
one  birth,  from  being  a  slave  I  became  the  wife  of  the  king  of  Be- 
nares, but  that  exaltation  was  not  equal  to  the  privilege  I  now  re- 
ceive. From  the  time  of  Piyumatura  Budha,  during  a  kap-laksha, 
you  sought  no  other  mother,  and  I  sought  no  other  son.  Now,  my 
reward  is  received."  Not  Matru  alone,  but  eighty  kelas  and  * 
thousand  dewas  and  brahmas  entered  the  paths. 

After  eighty-three  days  had  expired,  the  multitude  assembled  at 
Scwet  enquired  of  Mugalan  when  Budha  might  again  be  expected 
to  appear.  To  ascertain  this,  the  priest  departed,  in  the  presence 
of  the  people,  to  Tawutisa,  where  he  appeared  before  Budha,  and 
asked  when  he  would  return  to  the  earth,  as  the  multitude  <^ 
the  faithful  at  Sewet  had  been  wtuting  three  months  in  the  anxions 
expectation  of  seeing  him.  Budha  informed  him  that  in  seven 
days  he  should  proceed  to  Sakaspura,*  to  which  place  Mngalan  was 

■  This  place  is  called  in  Pali  Sonkassa.  A  letter  from  Lieut.  Coniung- 
hnm,  R.  E.  to  Colonel  Sykes,  was  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Dec. 
S,  1842,  giviiii;  an  account  of  the  discovery  and  identificatioii  of  the  city  of 
Sunkasya,  mentioned  as  tho  kingdom  of  Kitsadwaja,  in  (he  Riiiiilijuia.  It 
in  tweuty-four  miloe  from  FarriAhabad,  and  fifty  from  Kanouj,  on  the  north 
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directed  to  bring  tlie  people  from  Sewet.  On  the  return  of  the 
priest,  after  hearing  the  information  he  convened  to  them,  the  upfi- 
nkai  enquired  the  distance  from  Sewet  to  SakaBpura,  and  were  told 
that  it  waa  thirty  yojanas.  They  then  asked  how  the  young  and 
tiie  kme  were  to  go  such  a  distance ;  but  Mugalan  informed  them 
thit  by  the  power  of  Budha,  and  his  own  power,  they  would  be 
enabled  to  go  without  any  inconvenience  ;  and  in  the  same  instant, 
more  quickly  than  if  they  had  gone  upon  swift  horses,  sooner  than 
belle*  can  be  taken  from  the  bag  and  mixed  with  the  lime,  they 
were  transported  through  the  air  to  Sakaspura,  as  if  it  were  in  a 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  Budha  was  to  take  hia  departure 
from  the  d^wa-loka.  Sekra  reflected  that  he  had  come  from  the 
eBrtb  at  three  steps,  but  that  it  would  be  right  to  celebrate  his  de- 
partore  with  special  honours.  He  therefore  caused  a  ladder  of 
gold  to  extend  from  Maha  M^ru  to  Sakaspnra.f  At  the  right  side 
at  tins  ladder  there  was  another,  also  of  gold,  upon  which  the 
dewas  appeared,  with  instruments  of  music  ;  and  on  the  left  there 
was  another  of  silver,  upon  which  the  brahmas  appeared,  holding 
canopies,  or  umbrellas.  These  ladders  were  more  than  80,000  yo- 
janas  in  length.  The  steps  in  the  ladder  of  Budha  were  alternately 
of  gold,  silver,  coral,  ruby,  emerald,  and  other  gems,  and  it  was 
beantifully  ornamented.  The  whole  appeared  to  the  people  of  the 
earth  like  three  rainbows.  When  Budha  commenced  his  descent, 
all  the  worlds  from  Awichi  to  Bhawagra  were  illuminated  by  the 
tame  light.  The  characteristic  marks  upon  his  person  appeared  to 
the  multitude  assembled  at  8akaspara,  as  plainly  as  the  inscription 
npon  a  golden  coin  held  in  the  hand  ;  and  ob  they  looked  at  him 
they  said  to  each  other,  "  Now  he  is  upon  the  golden  step,  or  the 
silver,  or  some  other.''  Sekra  preceded  hira  on  the  same  ladder, 
blowing  the  conch,  whilst  on  the  other  ladders  were  the  d^was  and 
brahmaa.  The  people  who  saw  him  thus  honoured,  all  formed 
within  themselves  the  wish  to  become  Budhas. 

The  first  to  pay  his  tespecte  to  Budha  on  arriving  at  Sakaspura 
was  Seriyut ;  and  after  he  had  worshipped  the  d6wa  of  d^was  he 

or  left  bunk  of  the  Kali  Nadi.  The  ruins  are  very  extensive,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  Budhiatical  origin. 

*  Thiii  masticatory  ie  almost  univeTsally  in  uae  among  the  natives  of 
Ceylou. 

t  It  is  said  by  Fa  Hian  that  the  three  ladders  disappeared  under  the  earth ; 
but  that  Aaoka  built  a  monumentovcr  the  ladder  by  which  Budhn  descended. 
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enquired  if  all  who  had  formed  the  wish  to  become  Bodhas  would 
have  their  wishes  gratified.  Budha  replied,  "  If  they  had  not  pei- 
formed  the  p&ramit&a  in  former  births,  how  could  the;  have  n- 
ercised  the  wish  ?  Those  who  have  superior  merit  will  become  n- 
preme  Budhas ;  the  next  in  order  will  be  Pas^-Budbas ;  and  the 
others  will  be  priests.  Thus  all  will  receive  one  or  other  of  the 
three  Bodhi."*  After  this  declaration  had  been  made,  Bodba  le- 
BoWed  upon  giving  evidence  before  the  people  of  the  soperior 
wisdom  of  Seriyut.  In  the  first  place  he  asked  a  question  that 
those  who  had  not  entered  the  paths  could  answer ;  then  he  asked 
another,  hut  they  were  silent,  and  those  who  had  entered  the  fiwt 
path  answered.  Thus  each  class  was  successively  silent,  and  the 
one  above  answered,  as  he  passed  to  those  in  the  second  path  and 
the  third ;  and  then  proceeded  to  the  inferior  (kshina),  the  middle 
(triwidyaprapta),  and  the  chief  (shatabhignyapripta)  srawakM; 
then  to  Mugalan  and  Seriyut ;  and  to  Seriyut  alone.  Lost  of  sll 
he  propounded  a  question  that  the  Budhas  alone  could  answer. 
After  this  exercise,  Budha  said  to  Seriyut  the  words  bhuta-midang, 
which  the  priest,  explained  in  a  koti  of  ways,  though  none  of  the 
other  srawakas  who  were  present  understood  the  meaning.  Ag 
Seriyut  proceeded,  Qotama  listened  with  the  pleasure  a  father  feels 
when  witnessing  the  cleverness  of  his  son ;  and  then  declared  that 
in  wisdom  he  was  the  chief  of  his  disciples.  All  this  honour  wu 
received  by  Seriyut  because  in  a  former  age  he  had  given  in  alms  a 
stylus  and  a  blank  book  for  the  writing  of  the  bana. 

40.  I%e  Ndga  Nand6pa«anda,  overcome  by  Mugalan. 
At  the  tjme  that  Budha  visited  the  d^wa-16ka  Tawutis&,  the 
n&ga  king,  Nandopananda,  stud  to  his  subjects,  "The  sage,  06taiiia 
Budha,  has  passed  over  the  world  on  his  way  to  Tawutisa ;  he  wiH 
have  to  return  by  the  same  way  again,  hut  I  must  try  to  prevent 
his  journey."  For  this  purpose  he  took  his  station  upon  Mshi 
M^ru.  When  one  of  the  priests  who  accompanied  Budha,  Ratha- 
p41a,  said  that  he  had  often  passed  in  that  direction  before,  and  hid 
always  seen  Maha  M^ru,  but  ifow  it  was  invisible,  Budba  informed 
him  that  it  was  the  akg&  Nandopananda  who  had  concealed  tbe 
mountain.  Upon  hearing  thb,  Rathapila  said  that  be  would  go 
and  drive  him  away ;  but  the  sage  did  not  give  him  permission, 

•  This  is  illustrated  by  the  figure  of  the  three  landing  plares,  in  the  r^id 
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Then  Mugalfm  offered  to  go  and  subdue  the  nSga,  and  having  ob- 
tained leave,  he  took  the  form  of  a  snake,  and  approached  Nand6> 
ponands.  The  niga  eadeavouied  to  drive  him  to  a  distance  by  a 
poisonous  blast,  but  Mugalan  sent  forth  a  counterblast;  and  there 
wu  a  battle  of  blasts,  but  llie  blast  of  the  prieat  was  more  powerful 
than  that  of  the  naga.  Then  the  naga  sent  forth  a  stream  of  fire, 
and  Magalan  did  the  same,  by  which  he  greatly  hurt  the  naga, 
wliilst  the  other  stream  did  no  injury  whatever  to  himself.  Nand6- 
pananda  said  in  anger,  "  Who  art  thou  who  attackest  me  with  a 
force  sufficient  to  cleave  Maha  Meru  i "  and  he  answered,  "  I  am 
Mngalan."  After  this  he  went  in  at  one  ear  of  the  n&ga,  and  out 
it  (he  other ;  then  in  at  one  nostril,  and  out  at  the  other  ;  he  also 
entered  his  mouth,  and  walked  up  and  down  in  his  inside,  from  his 
head  to  hb  tail,  and  from  his  tail  to  his  head.  The  u4ga  was  still 
Airlher  enraged  by  this  disturbance  of  his  intestines,  and  resolved 
toiquceze  him  to  death  when  he  emerged  from  his  mouth,  but  Mu- 
galan  escaped  without  his  perceiving  it.  Another  poisonous  blast 
was  sent  forth,  but  it  did  not  ruffle  a  single  hair  of  the  priest's  body. 
After  this  Budha  imparted  to  Mugalan  the  power  to  overcome  the 
naga,  and  taking  the  form  of  a  garunda,  he  began  to  purSue  him  ; 
bot  Nandopananda  offered  him  worship,  and  requested  his  pro* 
tectum.  By  Mugalan  he  was  referred  to  Budha,  who  delivered  to 
him  a  discourse,  in  which  he  told  him  that  they  who  exercised 
hatred,  however  beautiful  they  may  be,  will  be  regarded  with  aver- 
lion;  and  that  their  fate  will  be  like  that  of  those  who  are  de- 
•trofed  by  their  own  weapons.  And  he  farther  informed  him  that 
they  who  are  cruel  will  have  to  suffer  much  in  hell ;  or  if  bom  in 
this  world,  they  will  be  diseased,  one  disease  following  quickly 
iip«m  another ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  better  to  avoid  anger  and 
loTe  all  sentient  beings,  to  have  a  soft  heart,  and  exercise  compas- 
sion.    {Amdioalura.) 

41.  Ths  tixleen  Dreamt  of  the  King  of  Kotol. 

The  king  of  Kosol,  Pas^nidi,  had  sixteen  dreams  in  one  night. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  brahmans  came  to  enquire  respecting  his 

health,  he  told  them  what  he  had  dreamed,  and  enquired  from  them 

what  it  portended.*     They  said  that  great  dangers  were  threatened, 

*  TUs  is  a  &voujite  legend  with  the  Singhalese.  In  the  text  it  is  much 
more  extended  than  in  the  tcanalation  ;  but  even  in  this  abridged  form  it  will 
be  thought  to  have  received  more  attention  than  it  merits. 
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either  to  his  kingdom,  his  trcasuteB,  or  his  life;  and  when  asked 
further  how  they  were  to  be  averted,  the;  told  him  that  he  mml 
make  a  great  sacrifice  of  animals,  four  and  four  of  each  kind.  Tbe 
king  approved  of  this,  and  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  prepared. 
As  the  brahmans  hod  thus  advised  the  king,  in  order  that  ikej 
themselves  might  reap  the  benefit,  they  set  about  the  work  in  aU 
readiness.  The  queen,  Mollik^,  having  observed  their  eagemeas, 
enquired  what  it  was  all  about ;  and  when  the  king  told  her,  the 
said  it  would  be  better  to  go  and  ask  the  advice  of  Budha,  who  was 
living  near,  at  Sewet.  The  king  saw  the  propriety  of  this,  and 
went  at  once  to  the  residence  of  Qotama,  who  enquired  why  he  bad 
come  so  early ;  and  when  he  was  informed  that  the  king  had  come 
to  learn  how  he  might  avert  the  dangers  that  threatened  him,  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  so  many  lives,  he  told  him  to  repeat  the  dreinu. 
and  as  he  repeated  them  he  gave  him  the  interpretation  of  each. 

The  Ist  dream  :  Four  fierce  bulls  approached  each  other  to  fight, 
but  when  the  people  gathered  together  to  see  them,  they  ran  nynj. 
The  interpretation :  In  time,  men  will  become  evil ;  the  dewas  iriU 
not  give  rain  ;  as  the  four  bulls  came  from  the  four  quarters,  so  will 
the  clouds  be  collected,  with  a  great  noise ;  but  as  die  bulls  nn 
away,  so  when  the  people  are  gathered  together  expecting  rain,  (he 
wind  will  come  and  disperse  the  clouds. 

The  2nd  dream  :  There  was  a  forest  of  large  trees,  but  a  little 
tree  appeared,  grew  up,  and  overshadowed  them.  The  interpreti- 
don :  Men  will  become  evil,  but  their  children  will  be  good,  and 
will  thus  be  superior  to  their  parents. 

The  3rd  dream :  Some  cows  drank  milk  horn  calves  that  were 
bom  on  the  same  day.  The  interpretation :  The  time  will  come 
when  children  will  not  honor  their  parents,  nor  support  them;  the 
patents  will  thus  be  destitute,  and  be  constrained  to  come  and  aih 
support  from  their  children. 

The  4th  dream  :  There  was  a  wagon  heavily  laden,  to  which  two 
calves  were  fastened,  and  further  off  were  two  strong  bulls  &stened 
to  it  by  slight  cords;  as  the  calves  alone  were  unable  to  draw  it, 
they  threw  the  yoke  &om  their  necks,  and  went  away.  The  inter- 
pretation :  The  tjme  will  come  when  princes  will  leave  the  cares  of 
government  to  mean  persons  and  children ;  but  they  nill  be  nn- 
equal  to  the  performance  of  the  duties,  and  great  loss  will  follow. 

The  5th  dream  :  There  were  two  horses  feeding,  with  two  hesds 
each,  but  however  much  they  eat,  they  were  not  satisfied.    The  in- 
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terpretation :  Judges  will  uke  bribes  from  both  partlee,  but  however 
much  they  receive  they  will  still  require  more. 

The  6th  dream  :  A  jackal  made  water  into  a  golden  dish.  The  in- 
teipretation :  Princes  will  give  high  situations  to  mean  people ;  the 
noble  iriU  thus  have  no  means  of  support ;  they  will  therefore  give 
ibeir  children  in  marriage  to  the  mean,  and  thus  confusion  will  be 
produced. 

The  Tth  dream :  A  man  sitting  upon  a  chair  made  a  rope  of  skin, 
but  a  female  jackal  under  the  chaii  eat  the  part  that  hung  down  to 
Ac  floor,  as  fast  as  he  made  it.  The  interpretation  :  Women  will 
be  fiithless ;  they  will  spend  with  other  men  what  their  husbands 
kie  collected  with  great  care. 

The  Sth  dream  :  There  was  a  large  vessel  near  the  gate  of  the 
palace,  and  around  it  thousands  of  smaller  vessels ;  people  came 
with  water,  and  poured  it  into  the  large  vessel,  until  it  ran  over ; 
thii  they  did  again  and  again ;  but  they  poured  more  into  the 
nn&llei  vessels.  The  interpretation :  Princes  and  nobles  will  op- 
press the  poor  ;  if  they  have  only  one  single  piece  of  money  left, 
fcj  will  take  it  from  them,  and  thus  leave  them  empty,  whilst  they 
pit  the  wealth  they  bad  guned  into  their  own  treasuries  that  are 
already  full. 

The  9th  dream  :  There  was  a  pool  to  which  birds  came  to  drink ; 
on  the  sides  the  water  was  good,  but  in  the  centre  it  was  muddy. 
The  mterpretation  :  The  people  of  the  cities  will  be  oppressed,  and 
they  will  therefore  retire  into  the  forests;  they  will  thus  be  at 
peace  whilst  the  people  In  the  cities  are  enduring  misery. 

The  10th  dream  :  In  a  vessel,  boiling  at  the  same  time,  were 
three  kinds  of  rice,  good,  ordinary,  and  bad.  The  interpretation : 
la  one  country,  under  one  king,  some  people  will  have  no  rain, 
others  too  much,  and  others  a  proper  quantity,  by  which  their  crops 
will  be  good. 

The  1 1th  dream  :  Sandal-wood,  worth  a  lac  of  treasure,  was  sold 
for  a  little  sour  milk.  The  interpretation :  Priests  will  say  this 
btaa,  which  I  have  proclaimed  to  impart  nirw&na,  not  from  love  to 
the  beings,  but  for  applause  or  a  piece  of  cloth  ;  in  the  highways, 
the  comers  of  the  streets,  and  sheds,  they  will  repeat  it,  for  the  sake 

The  12th  dream:  Large  stones  floated  on  the  surface  of  water, 
whilst  dry  pieces  of  wood,  gourds,  and  other  light  articles,  sank. 
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The  interpretation  :  FooliBh  princes  will  give  good  « 

ferior  persons  ;  so  the  low  will  hecome  high,  and  the  high  low. 

The  19th  dream  :  A  frog  as  small  as  a  grain  of  mi,  chssed  uid 
swallowed  a  large  naj4.  The  interpretation :  Unwise  men  will 
marry  girls  who  will  squander  away  their  substance ;  and  when 
they  aak  them  where  all  their  wealth  is  gone  to,  the  girls  will  nj, 
it  is  nothing  to  them,  and  abusing  thero,  usurp  the  authority. 

The  14th  dream :  A  crow  of  most  wretched  appearance  wm  snr- 
rounded  by  beautiful  hansas.  The  interpretation  :  Princes  will  be 
idle,  they  will  leam  no  science,  and  therefore  be  afraid  to  promote 
respectable  persons  to  office  ;  tlius  the  noble  will  become  dependeot 
upon  the  mean. 

The  15th  dream :  Ooats  and  deer  chased  tigers ;  canght,  killed, 
and  eat  them.  The  interpretation :  Princes  will  appoint  mean  pet- 
sons  to  respectable  situations,  who  will  oppress  the  rich  ;  these  will 
make  complaints  in  the  courts  of  law,  but  from  thence  they  will  be 
driven  without  redress,  and  their  property  will  thus  be  lost  [One 
of  the  dreams  is  omitted. ~| 

As  each  dream  was  related,  Budha  informed  the  king  that  be 
need  not  fear,  as  the  fulfilment  would  not  take  place  till  a  distant 
period.  The  sage  further  informed  him  that  he  had  dreamed  the 
same  dreams  in  the  Maha  Supiaa  birth.     (^Sadhamunaralnaitiri). 

42.  Tht  Queen  Prafdpati  become*  a  Prietieea,  and  ohtauu 

Nirwdna. 

This  queen  was  the  daughter  of  Suptabudha,  who  reigned  in  tbe 

city  of  K61i.     Her  mother,  Maha-yas6dhari-d6wi,  was  the  aunt  af 

Singha-hanu,  the  father   of    8udh6dana.     On   the   day   that  the 

princess  received  her  name,  the  diviners  said  that  from  the  muki 

they  saw  upon  her  body,  they  could  tell  that  if  in  after  years  sbe 

should  have  a  son,  he  would  he  a  chakrawartti,  or  if  she  should 

have  a  daughter,  she  would  be  the  queen  of  a  chakrawartti.    It 

was  on  account  of  the  good  fortune  that  was  to  be&U  her  she  wu 

called  Fraj4pati,  and  as  she  belonged  to  the  lineage  of  QAtama  the 

d  Maha-Prajapati-gotama.     On  arriving  at  a  proper  age, 

ne,  along  with  Maha-d^wi,  the  wife  of  Sudhodana ;  ltd 

queens  lived  together  like  two  srik&ntawas  in  one  loCiu 

Sis  days  after  giving  birth  to  the  prince  Sidhartta,  who 

Is  became  Budha,  Maha-d^wi  died,  and  went  to  the  dews- 

mtisa,  when  she  became  the  d^wa  Matru,  and  was  the 
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guanliaii  <Uwa  of  the  palace  of  Sudhodana.  On  the  next  day 
Pnjipati  also  had  a  son,  Nanda,  afterwards  a  priest,  mho  was  given 
oTer  to  the  charge  of  nurseEi,  whilst  Fraj^pati  attended  to  the  pnnce 
Sidhartta  as  if  he  were  her  own  son,  and  fed  him  irom  her  breast. 
Thai  she  became  the  fostei-mothei'  of  the  iUuslrious  prince,  and 
alterwanls  entered  the  path  sowan  on  the  same  da;  as  Sudhodana, 
vbich  occurred  on  the  first  visit  of  Sidhtota  to  his  native  cit;  after 
he  became  Bndha. 

Between  the  cities  of  Eapila  and  Koli  there  was  a  river  called 
the  Rohini,*  B;  the  erection  of  an  embankment,  the  inhabitants 
of  both  cities  were  enabled  to  irrigate  the  lands  upon  which  they 
cultivated  their  rice ;  but  it  happened  that  in  consequence  of  a 
drooght  the  water  became  insufficient  for  the  fields  of  both  the  par- 
ties, The  people  of  Kapila  put  in  a  claim  of  exclusive  right  to  the 
UtllG  wat«r  that  flowed  in  the  river  ;  but  the  people  of  Koli  asserted 
a  Bimilar  claim,  and  a  feud  commenced,  which  led  to  serious  dls- 
teuioQs.  At  one  time  about  a  hundred  persons  were  assembled  on 
och  side,  and  abuse  was  plentifully  poured  out.  The  people  of 
Koli  said  that  the  people  of  Kimbulwat  were  like  pigs  and  dogs,  as 
they  intermairied  with  their  sisters  ;  and  they  in  return  said  that  the 
people  of  E61i  were  descended  from  parents  who  were  leprous,  and 
who  hved  like  bats  in  a  hollow  tree.  This  afiair  was  related,  with 
much  exaggeration,  to  their  respective  kings.  The  SfLkyas  said  that 
wbalever  might  be  the  manner  of  their  origin,  they  would  prove 
th»t  their  swords  were  sharp ;  and  the  princes  of  Koli  were  equally 
ready  to  shew  the  might  of  those  who  had  come  from  the  hollow 
tree.  Both  sides  prepared  for  battle,  and  assembled  their  forces  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  The  princesses  of  the  opposite  parties, 
when  they  heard  of  these  proceedings,  went  to  the  spot  to  entreat 
their  relatives  to  desist  &om  their  intentions,  but  no  regard  vras  pud 
to  their  request. 

At  this  time  Bodha  was  in  Sewet,  and  when  looking  around  the 
world,  as  he  was  accostomed  to  do  in  the  morning  watch,  he  saw 
that  a  battle  was  about  to  take  place,  and  then  looked  further  to 
•ee  if  it  were  possible  to  prevent  it  by  his  personal  interference; 
when  he  perceived,  that  if  he  were  to  go  to  the  place,  and  deliver  a 
discourse,  SOO  princes  would  be  induced  to  become  priests.     He 

*  The  R6hiui,  or  Rohein,  is  said  by  Klaprotli  to  come  from  the  mountMns 
<rf  Nepnl,  and  after  uniting  with  the  Mshanada  to  fiOl  uito  the  Bapty,  near 
OoraainiT. 
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therefore  went,  and  remaining  suspended  in  the  sir,  caused  a  dark- 
ness to  appear,  so  thick  th&t  the  combatants  were  unable  to  see  each 
other.  The  Sakyas,  on  seeing  him,  said  that  it  would  be  wrong  la 
fight  in  the  presence  of  the  jewel  of  their  race,  and  threw  down 
their  weapons ;  and  the  princes  of  K61i  followed  their  example. 
Then  Budha  descended  from  the  air,  and  sat  on  a  throne  on  tlis 
bank  of  the  river,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  all  the  princes. 
The  teacher  of  the  three  worlds  enquired  why  they  had  come  to- 
gether ;  was  it  to  celebrat«  a  riTet  festival  ?  They  repUed  that  it 
was  not  for  pastime,  but  for  battle  ;  and  when  he  asked  what  was 
tiie  reason  of  their  quarrel,  the  kings  said  that  they  did  not  exactly 
know  ;  they  would  enquire  of  the  commander-in-chief;  but  he,  in 
turn,  said  that  he  must  make  enquiry  of  the  sub-king ;  and  thus  the 
enquiry  went  on,  until  it  came  to  the  husbandman,  who  related  the 
whole  affair.  Budha,  after  hearmg  their  relation,  said,  "  What  ii 
the  value  of  water  ?  "  "  It  is  little,"  said  the  princes.  "  What  of 
earth?"  "It  is  inconsiderable."  "What  of  kings?"  "It  ison- 
Bpeakable."  "  Then  would  you,"  said  Budha,  "  destroy  that  which 
is  of  incomparable  value  for  that  which  is  worthless?"  After  this 
he  repeated  three  j&takas  and  a  sutra,  by  which  he  appeased  the 
wrath  of  the  combatants.  The  kings  now  reflected  that  by  the  in- 
terposition of  Budha  the  shedding  of  much  blood  had  been  pre- 
vented ;  that  if  the  battle  had  taken  place,  none  might  have  beea 
left  to  tell  their  wives  and  children  of  what  had  occurred ;  and  thst 
if  Sidhartta  had  become  a  ehakrawartti  the  princes  would  have 
become  his  personal  attendants;  and  they  concluded  that  it  wsf, 
therefore,  right  that  they  should  still  pay  the  same  respect  to  him, 
as  he  was  the  supreme  Budha.  They  accordingly  directed  that  290 
princes  from  each  of  the  two  families  should  embrace  the  priest- 
hood, who  after  receiving  ordination  resided  with  Budha  at  the 
Maha-wana  wih&ra,  whence  they  occasionally  visited  both  the  dties. 
But  though  they  had  become  priests,  it  was  not  from  their  oim 
choice,  but  &om  the  wish  of  their  parents ;  and  they  became  addi- 
tionally dissatisfied  when  their  wives  sent  to  inform  them  bow  much 
pain  had  been  caused  by  their  separation. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  500  princes  was  not  hid  from  Budha, 
who,  on  a  certain  evening,  asked  them  if  they  had  seen  the  bean- 
liful  forest  of  Himala ;  and  when  they  replied  that  they  had  not. 
he  enquired  if  they  were  wishful  to  see  it,  but  they  said  that  they 
were  not  able  to  go  because  they  did  not  possess  the  power  of 
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irdlii ;  yet  the;  were  villmg  to  visit  it  if  an;  one  who  had  the  powei 
would  take  them.  Then  Budha  took  them  through  the  air,  and 
thawed  them  all  the  treasures  of  the  forest.  They  saw  two  kokilaa 
taJu  a  sprig  in  their  mouths,  each  holding  it  by  the  end ;  and  the 
king  of  the  kokilaa  alighting  upon  it,  they  flew  through  the  air.  Eight 
birds  of  a  similar  kind  went  before,  and  the  same  number  behind, 
ibore,  and  below ;  and  eight  more  carried  in  their  beaks  the  most 
delicious  fruits.  The  500  priests  were  surprised  by  thia  flight,  when 
Bndha  informed  them  that  he  was  once  the  king  of  the  kokilas  in 
Ike  same  place,  but  at  that  time  he  had  a  retinue  of  3500  birds, 
ud  not  so  small  a  number  as  they  then  saw.  He  then  related  the 
Kon^la-jataka,  in  100  sCanzaa,  during  the  recital  of  which  the 
priests  entered  the  paths,  and  received  the  power  of  irdhi.  They 
came  by  the  power  of  Budha,  but  returned  through  the  air  by  their 
Dws.  After  their  arrival  at  the  wihira,  they  were  enabled  to  re- 
CMTe  the  rahatship,  by  which  all  evil  desire  was  removed  from 
Ihem,  as  far  as  earth  from  heaven.  When  their  wives  again  sent 
to  them  messages  to  entice  them  to  leave  their  profession,  they  said 
that  all  farther  intercourse  roust  now  cease,  as  they  bod  become 
rabats.     {Amdwalwa.') 

It  was  during  the  residence  of  Budha  at  the  Maha-wana  wih4ra, 
that  he  delivered  the  discourse  called  the  Maha  Samaya  Sutra,  when 
a  kela^Iaksha  of  dewas  and  hrabmas  became  rahats,  and  an  asankya 
entered  the  three  paths.  With  this  discourse  they  are  greatly 
pleased,  and  call  it  "  our  sutra." 

The  wives  of  the  500  princes,  when  they  heard  that  their  hus- 
bands had  become  rahats,  thought  it  would  be  better  for  them  also 
lo  become  recluses,  than  to  remain  at  home  in  widowhood.  They 
therefore  requested  Prajapati  to  go  with  them  to  Budha,  that  they 
night  receive  consecration.  At  this  time  Budha  was  residing  in 
the  Nigrodarama  wihara,  near  Kapila,  whither  he  had  come  on  ac- 
want  of  the  festival  to  be  held  at  the  burning  of  the  body  of  Sud- 
hodana,  who  was  now  dead  ;  and  after  the  ceremony  was  concluded, 
be  remained  in  the  same  place  a  short  period  that  he  might  assist 
bis  relatives,  by  instructing  them  in  the  dharmma.  The  queen- 
mother,  Prty'apati,  said  to  Budha  that  as  Sudhodana  was  dead,  and 
Babula  and  Nanda  were  priests,  she  had  no  wish  to  reside  alone  ■ 
and  therefore  requested,  that  with  the  other  princesses  by  whom 
sbe  WBs'accompanied,  she  might  be  admitted  to  profession.  It  was 
clearly  perceived  by  the  sage  that  if  these  females  wore  admitt«d  to 
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profession,  they  would  derive  thetefrom  unmense  advantaget ;  snd 
be  ssw  also  that  it  was  the  practice  of  foxmer  Budhas  to  admit 
them ;  but  be  reflected  that  if  tbej  were  admitted,  it  would  per- 
plex the  minds  of  those  who  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  patba, 
aad  cause  others  to  Bpeak  agaiaat  hia  institutions.  He,  thenfore, 
thought  it  would  not  be  right  to  accede  to  their  request  at  once,  and 
said,  "  Women,  seek  not  to  enter  my  immaculate  order."  Three 
times  they  presented  their  request,  but  as  it  was  still  refused,  they 
were  afraid  to  make  it  a  fourth  time,  and  retired  to  their  homes. 

From  Kapila,  Budha  went  to  the  KAtag^ro-sala,  near  Wis&la. 
Then  Prajapati  said  to  the  other  princesses : — *'  Children,  Budhs 
has  thrice  refused  to  admit  uB  to  profession ;  let  us  take  it  upon 
ourselves,  and  then  go  to  him,  and  he  cannot  but  receive  as."  On 
hearing  this  advice,  they  were  pleased,  and  the  whole  of  them  cat 
off  their  hair,  put  on  the  proper  robe,  and  taking  earthen  alms- 
bowls  in  their  hands,  prepared  to  depart  from  their  homes.  The 
queen-mother  thought  that  it  would  not  be  right  for  them  to  go  in 
chariots,  as  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  institutions  of  the  rediue; 
they  must  travel  in  some  manner  that  would  be  attended  with  fa- 
tigue ;  and  they,  therefore,  set  out  for  Wis^a  on  foot.  Previoosly 
they  had  thought  it  a  great  thing  to  have  to  descend  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  story  of  the  palace ;  they  were  only  accustomed  to 
walk  in  places  so  smooth  that  they  were  like  mirrors  that  reflected 
the  image  of  all  things  near  them ;  for  fuel  in  the  palace,  when  fires 
were  required  on  account  of  the  cold,  they  had  only  burnt  cotton 
and  silk  cloth  smeared  with  oil,  as  common  wood  would  have  caused 
too  much  heat,  and  sandal  wood  too  much  smoke ;  even  when  the; 
went  to  the  bath  they  were  protected  by  curtains  and  canopies ;  and 
in  every  respect  were  brought  up  in  the  most  delicate  manner.  In 
consequence  of  their  extreme  tenderness,  their  feet  were  soon 
covered  with  blisters,  when  they  began  to  walk.  The  people  of 
those  parts,  who  had  previously  heard  of  their  beanty,  no  soonor 
knew  that  they  were  on  their  way,  tiian  they  came  from  all  direc- 
tions to  look  at  them.  Some  prepared  food,  and  requested  they 
would  do  them  the  favour  to  partake  of  it ;  whilst  others  brought 
— *'-"<e3  and  Utters,  and  entreated  that  they  would  make  use  of 
,  but  they  resolutely  refused  to  take  advantage  of  these  kind 
of  assistance.  The  distance  from  Eapila  to  Wiaali  wu 
ne  yojanas.  It  was  evening  when  they  arrived  at  the  wih4n 
ich  Budha  was  residing ;  they  did  not  enter  within,  but  re- 
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Duined  at  the  outside.  Whea  Ananda  saw  them,  vith  bleeding 
feet,  covered  with  dust,  and  half  dead,  his  breast  was  full  of  sorrow, 
and  his  ejres  filled  with  tears,  and  be  said,  "  Why  bave  you  come  ? 
For  what  reasoD  have  you  endured  these  hardsblpe  ?  Have  the 
Sakyas  been  driven  from  their  city  by  the  enemy  ?  Why  does  the 
mother  of  Budha  remain  in  such  a  place  ?"  An  answer  to  these 
qneationa  was  returned  by  Prajapati ;  on  hearing  which  Ananda  le- 
quested  them  to  remain  there  whilst  he  went  and  informed  Budha 
t>!  their  srriTal.  To  the  sage  be  related  all  that  he  had  seen,  and 
deftcribed  the  wretchedness  of  the  appearance  presented  by  the 
princesses,  at  the  same  time  informing  bim  of  their  wish ;  but  he 
merely  said,  "  Ananda,  seek  not  to  have  females  admitted  to  pro- 
feesion."  The  priest  then  asked  if  the  queen-mother  was  not 
worthy  of  being  admitted,  but  he  roceived  only  the  same  rebuke ; 
and  though  be  thrice  repeated  the  question,  no  other  reply  was 
giyen.  Then  he  enquired  whether  a  female,  on  the  supposition 
that  she  was  admitted  to  profession,  could  enter  the  paths;  and 
Budha  Bud,  "  Are  the  Budhas  bom  in  the  world  only  for  the  benefit 
of  men  ?  Assuredly  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  females  as  well.  When 
I  delivered  the  TirAkudha-sutra,  many  women  entered  the  paths,  as 
did  also  many  dfewis  when  I  delivered  the  Abhidharmma  in  Tawu- 
tin.  Have  not  Wis&kha,  and  many  other  upasik&was,  entered  the 
piths  ?  The  entrance  b  open  for  women  as  well  as  men."  No 
dewa  or  brabma  would  have  been  able  to  say  more  upon  the  same 
snbject  to  the  teacher  of  the  world,  but  as  Ananda  knew  his 
thoDghts,  he  was  bold,  and  said,  "My  lord,  it  is  right  that  women 
should  be  admitted  to  profession  ;  when  you  delivered  the  Budha- 
wansa  discourse,  you  made  known  that  this  was  one  of  the  institn- 
tioDt  of  the  twenty-four  Budhas  who  have  preceded  you."  With 
this  reply  of  Ananda,  Budha  was  pleased ;  but  he  said  nothing,  nor 
did  he  give  permission  to  Prajapati  to  enter,  that  more  might  be 
elicited  upon  the  subject.  Ananda,  therefore,  continued ;  "  It  is 
evident  that  women  may  be  admitted  to  profession  ;  then  why  may 
not  Prejipati,  who  has  rendered  so  much  assistance  to  Budha? 
What  hinderance  can  there  be  ?  "  And  be  proclaimed  at  length  the 
benefits  that  Budha  had  received  from  Prajapati  in  his  childhood. 

When  he  had  concluded,  the  great  teacher  saw  that  the  time  had 
now  come  in  which  it  would  be  proper  to  admit  the  princesses  to 
protession;  and  he  therefore  said,  "Ananda,  if  Prajfipati  be  ad- 
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mitted  to  profession,  there  are  eight  requirements  to  which  tlie 
female  recluses  most  attend. 

The  eight  ordinances  were  repeated  by  Ananda  to  Pnyapati  and 
the  other  princesses,  and  when  they  heard  the  conditionB  npon 
which  they  could  be  admitted  to  profeasion,  they  were  greatly  de- 
lighted, and  at  once  promised  that  all  the  ordinances  should  be 
strictly  observed.  They  were  admitted  bi  profession  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  priests ;  and  when  they  had  received  upasaropada, 
Praj&pBtl  was  appointed  by  Budha  to  be  the  chief  of  the  female  rt- 
cluses,  and  to  instruct  her  relatives  in  the  necessary  diBcipUoe. 
Not  many  days  afterwards,  when  exercising  bhawan4,  she  became 
a  rahat;  and  the  500  princesses  entered  the  paths  at  the  time  thai 
Budba  delivered  the  Nanda^owfida-sutra  to  theprieat  Nanda.  Tbe 
number  of  the  females  who  were  admitted  to  profession  afW  this 
period  cannot  be  computed,  but  the  chapters,  both  of  the  priest 
and  priestesses,  increased  so  greatly,  that  in  all  Jambudwipa  it  wu 
scarcely  possible  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  the  exercise  of  wiwUa. 
or  solitary  meditation. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  when  Budha  was  surrounded  by  his  disd- 
ples,  Praj4pati  began  to  utter  his  praises,  and  said,  "  May  yoor 
glory  increase  continually.  By  means  of  your  mother,  Mahamayt, 
who  brought  you  into  the  world,  blessings  without  number  hive 
been  conferred."  And  she  proceeded  in  her  speech  and  said,  "  May 
you  live  long  ;  may  you  never  decay  or  die ;  may  you  exist  a  whole 
kalpa,  that  you  may  continue  to  bless  the  world."  All  the  orden 
of  the  priesthood  who  were  present  joined  in  this  ascription  of 
praise  ;  but  when  the  noise  of  their  voices  had  passed  away,  Budlu 
said,  "  The  ornaments  of  a  Budha  are  his  sr&waka  priests,  as 
dutiful  nobles  are  the  ornaments  of  a  king,  and  the  stars  of  a  moon ; 
the  Budhas  desire  to  see  their  srawakas  many  in  number."  He 
therefore  directed  his  disciples  to  say,  "  May  the  pnre  priesthood 
continue  and  increase,"  hut  to  express  no  desire  for  the  increase  of 
the  age  of  Budha. 

When  Budha  afterwards  visited  the  city  of  Wis4la,  the  prinws 
and  others  went  to  meet  him ;  as  from  the  time  he  had  driven  a«»y 
the  pestilence,  the  citizens  had  held  him  in  great  respect.  During 
his  residence  there  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Kiitagira'Sala, 
where  he  was  visited  by  Pnyipati ;  and  the  queen-mother,  after 
returning  to  her  own  wih4ra,  and  pondering  in  her  mind  over  what 
she  had  seen,  thus  reflected  : — "  Budha  is  the  glory  of  his  srawakas. 
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ind  the  Brawakas  itre  the  glory  of  Budba.  I  must  look  to  see  if 
aa;  of  them  have  ceased  to  exist.  I  see  that  none  have  ceased  to 
exist  since  the  prince  Sidhartta  became  Budha.  I  must  now  look 
(o  tee  whether  any  of  the  Briwakas  are  near  the  attainment  of  this 
itile.  I  see  that  it  nill  soon  be  attained  hy  Anja-koudanya, 
Seriyut,  and  Mugalan.  I  am  nov  120  years  of  age,  though  in  ap- 
pe«rance  I  am  as  young  as  when  I  was  a  maiden  of  sixteen ;  my 
teeth  ire  perfect,  and  my  hair  is  not  grey  ;  but  it  is  meet  that  the 
child  should  see  the  departure  of  the  parent,  and  not  the  parent  the 
depertiire  of  the  child ;  I  will  therefore  request  that  I  be  the  first 
of  the  faithful  admitted  to  the  city  of  peace."  The  earth  moved 
u  these  reflections  passed  through  her  mind,  which  was  perceived 
h;  the  500  princesses  ;  and  when  they  enquired  the  reason,  she  in- 
formed them  of  the  resolution  to  which  she  had  come.  They  re- 
plied that  they  bad  all  been  admitted  to  profession  at  the  same  time 
aj  the  queen-mother,  since  which  they  bad  all  lived  together,  and 
she  had  been,  their  guide  ;  and  they  now  wished  to  attain  itirw&na 
at  the  same  period.  Soon  afterwards  they  went  to  inform  Budha 
cf  their  request,  when  Prajapati  said  to  the  teacher  of  the  three 
norlds  : — "  I  paid  you  attention  in  your  infancy,  but  you  have  re- 
paid me  in  a  way  that  no  other  son  can  assist  hia  parent ;  I  have 
theltered  you  from  the  sun  and  storm,  and  you  have  protected  me 
bom  the  perils  of  existence ;  the  mothers  of  the  ctiakrawarttis  are 
yet  eaduring  the  pains  of  existence,  and  after  being  the  empresses 
of  the  imiverse  they  will  become  cattle,  ants,  and  other  mean  crea- 
tures; but  I  have  been  the  foster-mother  of  a  Budha,  and  am 
therefore  saved  from  future  birth  ;  I  am  the  chief  of  women  ;  and 
I  liaye  now  to  request  that  before  any  other  of  your  disciples  I  may 
he  permitted  to  attmn  nirw^na.  But  previous  to  its  attainment  I 
request  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  sacred  person,  and  to  he  forgiven 
in  whatever  I  have  done  wrong."  Then  Budha  replied,  "  The 
water  of  the  Anolatta  lake  needs  not  to  be  purified  ;  the  chintami- 
nikja  jewel  needs  not  to  be  polished ;  the  gold  from  the  great 
jambu  tree  in  the  Himalayan  forest  needs  not  to  be  refined ;  nor 
does  the  queen-mother  need  to  be  forgiven,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
fo^ve.  It  is  not  requisite  that  those  who  have  seen  nirwina 
should  forgive  each  other.  Yet  as  you  have  requested  it,  and  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  Bndhas  thus  to  forgive,  what  you  seek  is  granted, 
as  what  you  have  asked  is  good.  Therefore,  he  the  first  to  enter 
nirvana  ;  and  thus  obtain  the  pre-eminence  over  all  my  other  sra- 
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nakas,  as  all  the  Stan  are  eclipsed  by  the  superior  tight  of  Uie  fall 
moon."  Anya-kondanya,  Nanda,  Rahula;  the  500  princes,  and 
others  were  present ;  and  Ananda,  as  he  was  not  yet  a  rahat,  wept 
But  the  queen-mother  told  him  it  was  not  a  proper  time  in  which 
to  indulge  in  grief,  as  she  was  about  to  obtain  a  great  privilege. 

Before  her  departure,  she  was  directed  by  Budha  to  exhibit  some 
miracle  in  the  presence  of  the  faithful,  that  the  error  of  those  who 
supposed  that  it  was  not  possible  for  a  woman  to  attain  nirwaoa 
might  be  removed.  Then  Praj4pati  rose  into  the  air  many  times, 
and  declared  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  earth  might  hear  it,  thit 
what  she  did  was  not  by  her  own  power  but  by  the  power  of  Budha. 
She  then  made  as  many  repetitions  of  her  own  form  as  filled  the 
skies  of  all  the  sakwalas,  and  the  mouth  of  ever^  image  thus  made 
repeated  the  praises  of  Budha.  Then  all  the  forms  vanished  but 
one,  and  afterwards  this  also  disappeared.  Many  more  wooden 
did  she  perform,  by  the  power  of  dhyfiiia  and  kasina  ;  making  an 
image  of  herself  so  large  that  it  reached  to  the  brahma-loka ;  causitig 
a  darkness  that  everywhere  prevailed  ;  taking  the  waters  of  the  four 
oceans,  and  hiding  them  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand ;  and  nuddng 
figures  in  the  sky  of  elephants,  liona,  &c.  When  the  whole  wii 
concluded,  she  descended  to  the  earth,  and  worshipped  Budha; 
after  which  she  remained  for  some  time  in  admiration  of  his  mondi, 
footstep,  and  other  beanldes,  and  then  retired,  with  her  attendants. 
Having  performed  the  four  dhy&nas  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
and  from  the  end  to  the  beginning,  the  ch4tana  was  extinguished, 
like  a  lamp  going  out,  and  she  entered  the  city  of  peace,  her  body 
remaining  like  an  image  of  gold.  The  500  princesses  attuned  the 
same  privilege. 

Wonders  then  appeared  in  heaven  and  earth ;  and  the  d^vu 
going  to  Budha  aaid,  "  The  death  of  Prajipati  and  the  princesses 
is  like  the  passing  away  of  the  moon  and  the  stars  from  the  sky; 
the  number  of  the  faithful  is  diminished."  Budha  commanded 
Ananda  to  proclaim  to  his  disciples  in  what  manner  the  quea- 
mother  had  attained  uirwana,  and  to  summon  them  to  her  cremadoiL 
All  who  wished  to  come  were  enabled  to  do  so  in  a  moment  of 
time,  without  any  personal  effort,  by  the  power  of  Budha ;  to  that 
there  was  the  largest  assemblage  ever  collected  duriing  the  ministry 
of  Qdtama  Budha.  Wiswakarmma  brought  501  golden  litten 
through  the  sky,  and  the  bodies  were  carried  in  them  by  the 
guardian  d^was  to  the  place'of  burning  ;  on  honour  this,  which  vu 
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Dot  nceired  hj  BudLa,  nor  b;  any  othei  of  his  disciples.  The 
Liduwi  princeB  prepared  a  funeral  pyre  for  each  of  the  bodies, 
rauJe  of  Bandal-wood,  saturated  with  perfumed  oil ;  and  after  the 
buniiag  had  taken  place,  it  nas  found  that  the  bodies  of  the  pria- 
ceises  were  entirely  consumed,  but  that  that  of  Prajapati  remained 
like  (  heap  of  pearls,  which  Ananda  carefully  collected,  and  placed 
in  the  alms-bowl  of  Budha. 

43.  The  wicked  Dernces  of  Diwadatla  and  Ajdtat. 
b  a  former  age,  D^wadatta  became  the  enemy  of  B6dliisat ;  and 
ftom  that  time,  until  he  became  Budha,  the  enmity  continued 
thtODgh  every  successive  birth.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  E61i, 
u  the  son  of  Supra-budha,  and  his  mother  was  one  of  the  sisters 
of  Sodhodana.  By  the  power  of  dhyana  he  became  a  rishi,  so 
that  he  could  pass  through  the  air  and  assume  any  form.  Others 
■ho  attained  this  state  were  released  by  it  from  birth,  but  to  him  it 
was  only  as  a  cnrse.  When  the  oTCrflowing  bile  of  a  dog  ap- 
piwches  his  nose,  he  feels  a  courage  so  great  that  he  will  attack 
eien  an  elephant,  though  it  be  to  his  own  certain  destruction ;  so 
Dewadatta,  by  possessing  the  power  of  irdhi,  was  led  on  to  do  that 
•hich  involved  himself  in  ruin.  Thus  he  thought :— "  I  am  equally 
haconrable,  as  to  family,  wi^i  Budha;  before  I  became  a  priest  I 
wu  treated  with  all  respect,  but  now  I  receive  even  less  than  my 
pravious  followers.  I  must  take  to  myself  500  disciples ;  but  before 
I  can  do  this,  I  must  persuade  some  king  or  other  to  take  my  part ; 
the  great  monarchs  of  Rajagaha,  and  other  places,  are  all  on  the 
nde  of  Budha ;  I  cannot  therefore  deceive  them,  as  they  are  wise. 
Bat  there  is  Ajasat,  the  son  of  Bimsara  ;  he  is  ignorant  of  causes, 
and  disobedient  to  his  parents ;  but  he  b  liberal  to  tus  followers ; 
M  1  must  bring  him  over,  and  then  I  can  easily  procure  a  lai^ 
retinae." 

When  the  queen  of  Bimsara,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Maha 
KoBol,  king  of  Sewet,  was  pregnant,  she  had  a  desire  to  drink 
blood  drawn  from  the  shoulder  of  the  king.  She  told  it  to  no  one ; 
bat  as  it  was  not  gratified,  she  continuaUy  faded  away  like  a  leaf; 
*hea  the  king  insisted  upon  knowing  the  cause,  and  she  informed 
iiini.  The  king  was  greatly  pleased  that  it  only  concerned  himself, 
and  having  procured  a  golden  dish  and  a  sharp  instrument,  he  at 
ooce  permitted  blood  to  be  drawn  from  his  shoulder,  by  a  skilful 
■uigeon,  when  the  queen  drank  it,  mixed  with  water,  and  was  re- 
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Stored  to  health.  The  prngnoBticatore  having  heard  of  il,  declared 
that  she  would  bear  a  eon,  who  would  be  an  enem;  to  his  fatbei, 
and  cause  his  death.  This  being  reported  to  the  queen,  she  «eDt 
to  one  of  the  royal  gardens,  and  tried  by  compression  to  destroy 
the  fruit  of  her  womb ;  but  when  the  king  noticed  the  freqaency  of 
her  TiGita  to  that  place,  he  enquired  the  reason ;  and  having  leant 
it,  he  wag  angry,  and  commanded  that  there  should  be  no  repelitioii 
of  her  attempts,  as  the  child  might  prove  to  be  a  daughter;  and  if 
other  kings  heard  of  it,  they  would  he  greatly  displeased.  Ouirda 
were  set  over  the  queen.  She  still  determined,  however,  to  destroy 
her  infant  after  its  birth,  if  it  were  a  son  ;  but  the  king  gave  oriets 
to  the  midwives  to  convey  the  child  away,  without  her  knowledge. 
A  son  was  bom,  and  his  life  was  preserved.  When  he  was  two  or 
three  years  old,  the  king  had  him  dressed  in  the  most  engaging 
manner,  and  took  him  to  the  queen,  who,  on  seeing  him,  no  longo' 
sought  his  death,  but  loved  him  with  a  sincere  affection.  The  nsioe 
given  to  him  was  Aj&sat,  because  previous  to  Ms  birth  he  was  de- 
clared  to  be  the  enemy  of  his  father.  At  sisteen  years  of  age  he 
was  made  sub-king. 

At  the  time  that  Budha  resided  in  Eoaambee,  D^nadalta  went  to 
Rajagaha  alone,  where  he  remained  in  the  J^tiwana  wihara  a  single 
day,  after  which  he  assumed  the  appearance  of  seven  nayas,  anil 
went  through  the  air  to  the  place  where  AJasat  was  sitting  with  bit 
attendants.  Here  he  transformed  himself  into  the  appearance  ol 
bangles,  one  of  which  was  entwined  round  each  foot  of  the  prince, 
one  round  each  arm,  one  on  each  shoulder,  and  one  in  his  Up; 
seven  in  all,  formed  of  the  seven  nay4s.  Ajisat  was  greatly  terri- 
fied, but  as  he  was  a  royal  prince  he  did  not  move  from  his  seat; 
he  merely  called  to  his  followers  to  destroy  the  serpents  that  were 
entwined  around  his  person.  Then  Dewadatta  told  him  not  to  be 
afraid,  and  informed  him  who  he  was  ;  and  AJ&sat  said  if  he  would 
not  frighten  him  in  that  way,  he  would  become  his  disciple,  anil 
worship  him.  On  bearing  this,  Dewadatta  took  the  form  of  a  re- 
cluse,  and  from  that  time  the  two  princes  became  great  friendf- 
Ajasat  built  a  wihara  ;  and  Dewadatta  had  soon  500  disciples,  all  of 
whom  were  provided  for  by  the  prince.  The  wihara  was  built  upon 
the  hank  of  the  river  Oayi.  At  this  lime  he  lost  the  power  of 
dhyina. 

The  d6wa  Kakudha  informed  Mugalan,  then  at  Kosambie,  of 
nhat  had  taken  place ;  and  the  priest  made  it  known  to  Budhi. 
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whosjtid,  "The  boar  roots  up  the  earth,  and  eatemud;  the  elephant 
tries  to  do  the  same  ;  but  his  body  swells,  and  he  dies  ;  so  also  De- 
ndatta,  by  trying  to  imitate  me,  will  bring  about  his  own  de«itruc- 
tioD."  Soon  anerwards  Budha  himself  went  to  Rajagaha,  when  he 
wta  visited  by  Dewadatta  and  his  SOO  disciples.  The  prince  said, 
"  EmgB  hare  sub-kings ;  as  you  are  the  king  of  the  dharmma,  it  is 
right  that  you  should  appoint  a  sub-king,  and  I  request  that  this 
office  may  be  given  to  me ; "  but  Budha  replied,  that  Seriyut  and 
Mngalan  were  his  principal  disciples,  and  asked  him  if  the  snipe 
lud  power  to  draw  the  weight  of  an  elephant.  Dewadatta  was 
aoable  to  reply,  but  he  retired  from  the  presence  of  Budha ;  and 
in  great  anger,  at  the  rebuke  be  bad  received,  proceeded  to  his  own 

One  day,  when  the  two  princes  were  together,  Dewadatta  swd  to 
Aj^t,  "  In  former  times  men  lived  long,  but  it  is  not  so  now ; 
time  is  oo  telling  how  short  may  be  the  period  that  you  will  have 
to  enjoy  the  kingdom ;  you  had  therefore  better  put  the  kmg  to 
death,  that  you  may  reign  in  his  stead,  and  I  will  put  Budha  to 
death,  and  flo  become  his  successor. "  To  ihb  the  prince  agreed, 
iod  taking  a  javelin  in  his  hand,  be  went  to  murder  the  king  ;  but 
when  in  his  father's  presence  he  trembled  greatly.  The  nobles 
knew  from  this  agitation,  and  the  sight  of  the  weapon,  that  his  in- 
tention was  evil,  and  informed  the  king,  who  enquired  of  him  why 
he  sought  his  death.  The  prioce  said  that  be  wanted  the  kingdom ; 
hot  Bimsara  kissed  him,  and  told  htm  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
in  that  manner  to  become  a  rebel,  as  he  would  deliver  to  him  the 
whole  kingdom  ;  and  accordingly  he  commanded  that  Ajisat  should 
be  proclaimed  king.  When  the  prince  informed  Dewadatta  of  what 
was  about  to  take  place,  he  was  greatly  displeased,  and  eud  that  if 
BiiDsara  was  permitted  to  live,  he  would  undoubtedly  attempt  to 
r^ain  the  kingdom,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  better  to  put  him  at 
once  to  death.  Then  Aj4sat  enquired  in  what  way  it  could  be  done 
inthout  using  an  instrument  or  weapon,  as  by  this  method  be  had 
^led  in  bis  Intention ;  and  Dewadatta  recommended  him  to  confine 
the  king,  and  deprive  him  of  food.  This  was  done,  and  only  the 
qaeen  was  permitted  to  see  him ;  but  when  she  went  to  vlut  him, 
she  took  with  her  a  little  rice,  wherewith  she  nourished  the  king. 
When  Ajasat  found  out  the  stratagem,  he  commanded  it  to  be  dls- 
contiQued ;  and  after  this  the  queen  took  a  small  portion  of  food 
tied  up  in  the  top-knot  formed  by  her  hair.     Then  Ajisat  forbade 
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her  to  tie  up  ber  hair ;  and  she  took  food  in  her  golden  slippen. 
Bat  tliis  was  forbidden.  After  this  she  bathed  in  wat«r  mixed  irith 
honey  and  other  nutritious  substances,  and  caused  her  body  b>  be 
anointed,  which  enabled  the  king  to  draw  from  her  skin  a  little 
nourishment  with  his  tongue  ;  until  this  also  was  discoTered,  and 
she  was  entirely  prohibited  from  having  access  to  the  place  of  hit 
confinement.  At  their  last  interriew,  she  reminded  him  that  it  was 
her  wish  to  destroy  the  prince  in  bis  infancy,  but  she  was  prevented 
by  the  king,  and  now  his  death  was  the  consequence  of  the  child's 
preservation  ;  she  also  requested  forgiveness  for  whatever  she  nught 
at  any  time  have  done  to  grieve  the  king,  and  wept  on  actoiml  of 
the  danger  that  awtuted  him.  Notwithstanding,  the  king  still  lived; 
and  when  the  prince  enquired  how  it  could  be,  he  was  told  thathia 
father  walked  about,  though  he  had  no  food,  and  his  body  shone, 
because  he  bad  entered  the  path  sow&n.  Then  be  commanded  thsi 
the  king's  feet  should  be  cauterized,  and  rubbed  witb  salt  ssd  mi, 
to  prevent  him  from  walking.  When  the  barber  entered  the  priioi 
to  perform  the  operation,  the  king  at  first  thought  that  his  sou  had 
relented,  and  that  he  was  about  to  be  released ;  and  when  he  lesrst 
the  truth,  he  felt  no  resentment  against  the  barber,  bnt  told  him  (o 
do  as  he  bad  been  commanded ;  but  the  poor  man  wept  as  be  per- 
formed the  operation.  How  was  it  that  one  who  had  entered  sowin 
was  thus  to  suffer  i  In  a  former  birth  he  bad  walked  with  hb 
slippers  on  near  a  d&goba ;  and  he  bad  also  trodden  on  a  csiptt 
belonging  to  some  priests  without  washing  his  feet.  On  account 
of  these  things  be  had  now  to  endure  great  pain  ;  and  after  callinf; 
upon  the  three  gems,  he  died,  and  was  bom  as  the  dewa  Jsnan- 
sabha,  in  the  16ka  called  Chaturmahar^ika. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  king  died,  Aj^t  had  a  sod,  and  the 
nobles  sent  him  two  letters  to  inform  him  of  these  events.  The  £nl 
letter  that  was  delivered  to  him  informed  him  of  the  birth  of  hii 
son ;  and  when  he  had  read  it,  he  felt  the  rising  of  paternal  a&c- 
tion,  and  thought,  "  In  this  manner  my  father  must  have  felt  when 
my  own  birth  was  made  known  to  him  ; "  his  heart  became  softensd, 
and  he  gave  orders  that  his  father  should  be  spared.  No  sooner 
were  they  issued,  than  the  other  letter  was  put  into  his  hand,  in- 
forming liim  that  his  father  was  no  more.  On  hearing  this  he  went 
to  the  queen-mother,  and  asked  her  if  hie  father  had  expressed 
pleasure  when  be  was  bom.  The  queen  informed  him  that  hi> 
father  was  not  only  greatly  delighted  when  he  received  a  son ;  bni 
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when  Ajis&t  was  an  infant,  and  had  a  sore  upon  his  finger,  such 
was  the  affection  of  his  father,  that  he  sucked  the  soie  in  the  hall 
of  justice  where  he  was  sitting,  and  retained  the  saliva  out  of  re- 
ipect  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place.  The  prince  wept  bitterly  at  the 
burning  of  his  father's  body. 

About  this  time  D6wadatta  sent  to  Ajasat,  now  king  of  Rajagaha, 
to  request  a  band  of  skilful  archers,  that  they  might  slay  Budha. 
The  king  called  into  his  presence  500  archers,  from  whom  he  chose 
thirtf-one  who  were  more  expert  than  the  rest,  and  sent  them  to 
the  priest,  saying  that  they  were  to  do  whatsoeTer  he  commanded 
them.  On  their  arrival,  Dewadatta  took  their  chief  on  one  side, 
uid  told  him  that  the  order  he  was  about  to  give  was  to  be  kept  a 
profound  secret,  which  the  chief  promised  faithfully  to  keep.  He 
then  told  the  archer  that  his  commission  was,  to  slay  Budha,  when 
he  was  walking  in  the  hall  of  ambulation  belonging  to  the  GijakAta 
wihira,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  would  receive  a  pro- 
portionate reward.  The  priest  had  resolved  to  set  two  of  the  men 
to  kill  their  chief  as  he  returned  from  the  place  of  murder ;  and  four 
otbets  to  kill  these  two,  and  eight  others  to  kill  these  four,  and  six- 
teen others  to  kill  these  eight ;  and  be  intended  last  of  all  to  kill 
these  sixteen  with  his  own  hand,  that  it  might  not  be  known  in 
what  way  Budha  had  been  killed.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
nme  day,  when  the  ruler  of  the  three  worlds  looked  to  see  whom 
he  should  catch  in  his  net,  he  perceived  that  the  thiity-one  archers 
wonld  receive  the  benefit  of  his  teaching.  Afterwards,  in  the  hall 
of  the  wih&ra,  he  awaited  their  arrival  with  all  afiectjon,  as  the 
molha  looks  out  for  the  coming  of  hei  only  child.  The  chief  of  the 
ttchers  came,  and  sent  off  an  arrow ;  but  it  passed  in  a  contrary 
direction~ta  what  he, intended,  and  the  twanging  of  the  bow  gave 
him  great  pain.  Then  Budha  looked  towards  him,  with  the  same 
kindness  that  he  would  towards  any  other  being ;  and  Hie  archer  in 
this  manner  overcome,  went  towards  him,  and  offered  worship,  con- 
fessing tliat  what  he  had  done  was  at  the  instigation  of  Dewadatta ; 
ind  when  he  requested  forgiveness,  Budha  said  bana  to  him,  and  he 
entered  the  path  sow&n.  The  other  archers,  in  a  little  time,  came 
to  enquire  into  the  reason  why  their  chief  did  not  return ;  and  as 
the  two,  the  four,  the  eight,  and  the  sixteen  successively  arrived, 
although  one  company  was  unable  to  see  the  other,  their  eyes  being 
purposely  closed  by  the  sage,  they  heard  bana,  by  which  they  also 
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were  enabled  to  enter  8ow4n ;  after  which  the;  became  priests,  snii 
rahats.     (^Milinda  Pratna.) 

At  another  time,  D^wadatta,  from  the  top  of  the  ffijakfita  rock, 
by  the  help  of  a  machine,  hurled  an  Immense  stone  towards  Budha, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  passing  underneath,  with  the  intent  to  kill 
him ;  but  in  its  flight  it  broke  into  two  pieces,  and  a  small  portion 
rolling  towards  the  sage,  struck  his  foot,  whence  it  caused  a  drop  of 
blood  to  flow,  about  the  size  of  the  kowakka  (ocymum  gratusimum) 
fruit.  Budha  aufieied  much  from  the  wound,  but  Jiwaka  opened 
it  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  let  out  the  extzavasated  blood,  by 
which  means  it  was  cured. 

The  great  enemy  was  now  convinced  that  Budha  could  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  human  being,  and  he  therefore  resolyed  to  let  loose 
upon  him  the  N&l&giri  elephant,  an  animal  esceedingly  fierce  and 
cruel.  At  the  request  of  Dewadatta,  the  king  commanded  die 
keeper  of  the  elephant  to  obey  his  orders,  and  to  let  the  inimAl 
loose  on  the  next  day  in  the  street  of  the  city,  when  Budha  came  to 
receive  alms.  The  elephant  drank  daily  eight  measures  of  anack, 
but  Dewadatta  comtnanded  that  in  the  morning  he  should  have  six- 
teen. The  next  day  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  that  no  one 
should  appear  in  the  streets  ;  all  the  citizens  were  to  remain  within 
their  houses.  The  upasakas,  on  leamii^  what  was  intended  to 
take  place,  went  to  the  wihira  and  requested  Budha  not  to  visit  the 
city  next  day,  as  a  great  danger  awaited  him  ;  promising  that  they 
themselves  would  bring  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  sage  and  hia 
priests.  But  Budha  declared  that  he  would  proceed  in  his  usual 
course  ;  and  when  the  up4sakas  saw  that  they  could  not  change  hii 
resolution,  they  went  away.  The  next  morning  he  called  Anandt, 
and  told  him  to  inform  the  priests  of  the  eighteen  wih4ras  that  thej 
were  to  accompany  him  to  the  city.  The  citizens,  both  those  who 
believed  in  him  and  those  by  whom  he  was  opposed,  assembled  is 
great  numbers  upon  an  eminence  ;  the  former  that  they  might  lee 
the  triumph  of  their  teacher,  and  the  latter  that  they  might  witness 
the  defeat  of  him  whom  they  considered  as  an  enemy.  Budha  st 
the  usual  hour  entered  the  street  where  he  was  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive alms,  attended  by  the  priests.  Soon  afterwards  the  elephant 
was  let  loose  against  him  ;  at  once  it  began  to  throw  down  the  houses 
on  each  side,  crushing  their  ruins  to  powder;  its  trunk  was  tossed 
about  in  the  most  terrific  manner  ;  its  ears  moved  to  and  fro ;  and 
like  a  moving  rock  it  rushed  towards  the  place  where  the  sage  wa« 
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walking.  The  priests  entreated  Budha  to  escape,  aa  the  savage 
uiinul  was  unacquainted  with  his  mcTJt,  and  was  evidently  set  on 
his  deilruction ;  but  he  quietly  told  them  not  to  be  afraid.  Seiiyut 
isked  permission  to  be  the  first  to  encounter  the  elephant ;  but  the 
nge  informed  him,  that  the  power  of  the  Budha  was  one,  and  that 
cf  tlu  disciple  another,  and  forbade  him  to  proceed  towards  the 
iniawl.  Many  other  priests  presented  similar  requests,  but  they 
woe  not  granted.  At  last  Ananda  went  a  little  in  front  of  Budha, 
vba  thrice  commanded  him  to  retire  to  one  side  ;  and  when  he  still 
refused  obedience,  the  teacher  of  the  three  worlds,  by  the  power  of 
iidhi,  obliged  him  to  go  behind.  At  this  instvie  a  little  child  wan- 
dered into  the  street,  and  the  mother,  without  any  apprehension  of 
4e  danger  in  which  she  was  placed,  ran  into  the  space  between 
Budha  and  the  infuriated  animal ;  but  when  the  elephant  was  about 
la  destroy  her,  he  called  out,  "  The  sixteen  measures  of  arrack  you 
this  morning  received  were  not  given  you  that  you  might  injure  any 
other  being  but  me ;  here  am  I ;  waste  not  your  strength  on  a  less 
noble  object."  On  hearing  the  voice  of  Budha,  the  elephant 
looked  towards  him  ;  the  efiecta  of  the  arrack  in  a  moment  passed 
avty;  and  the  pacified  beast  approached  him  in  the  gentlest 
iii4DLer,  and  did  him  reverence.  The  sage  charged  him  not  to  take 
life  in  future,  to  hate  no  one,  and  to  be  kind  to  all;  and  the  ele- 
pksat,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  repeated  the  five  precepts. 
Tbus  the  rage  of  Malagiri  was  subdued,  and  had  he  not  been  a 
<|aadruped,  he  might  now  have  entered  the  path  sowin.  The  mul- 
titnde,  on  seeing  this  great  wonder,  made  a  noise  in  approbation 
like  the  voice  of  the  sea,  and  the  clapping  of  their  hands  was  tike 
the  thunder.  They  took  off  their  ornaments  and  put  them  upon 
Milagiri,  who  from  that  time  was  called  Dhanapala;  and  84,000  of 
ibe  people  entered  the  path  anagimi.  As  Budha  had  there  per- 
formed a  miracle,  he  reflected  that  it  would  be  improper  to  seek 
aloe  in  the  same  place,  and  in  consequence  retired  to  the  Jetawana 
vibara,  without  proceeding  in  the  usual  course. 

44.  The  Conversion  of  Aja»at. 
There  was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  Ksjagaha  a  festival  called 
Sena-keli.  On  the  evening  of  the  full  moon  Ajasat  was  seated 
ipon  a  throne,  in  the  midst  of  all  possible  magnificence.  From  the 
time  that  he  caused  his  father's  death,  he  had  been  unable  to  sleep ; 
and  though  the  nobles  asked  the  cause  of  his  restlessness,  he  was 
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ashamed  to  tell  them,  though  he  felt  as  if  his  body  had  been  piened 
hj  a  bundled  weapons.  It  was  a  beautiful  night ;  but  he  was  not 
at  ease,  and  he  enquired  of  the  nobles  who  were  neat  him  whether 
they  knew  of  any  one  expert  in  conieiaatton,  who  could  b^nile 
the  time  with  instructive  talk.  The  nobles  recommended  <Merent 
persons,  but  they  were  all  tirttakas ;  each  one  naming  bis  ots 
teacher ;  so  that  the  king  was  like  a  man  who  wished  for  nuiigm 
and  could  only  procure  the  poisonous  kaduni.  At  some  distance 
was  Jiwaka  ;  but  as  he  remained  silent,  the  lung  asked  if  do  one 
else  had  a  teacher  to  recommend.  He  was  silent  because  he  kneir 
of  the  king's  enmity  to  Budha ;  as  he  thought  when  the  other 
nobles  were  severally  recommending  their  teachers,  that  if  he  were 
to  mention  the  name  of  Ootama,  it  would  only  add  to  the  coafuBiDn. 
It  was  also  his  idea  that  if  the  king  went  first  to  converse  with  the 
tirttakas,  he  would  learn  their  nothingness,  and  would  then  be 
better  disposed  to  listen  to  the  truth.  But  the  king  became  in- 
creasingly sorrowful,  as  those  only  spoke  whom  he  wished  to  be 
silent,  and  those  were  silent  whom  he  wbbed  to  speak ;  and  at  last 
he  said  openly  to  Jiwaka,  "  Why  are  you  silent  when  others  are  re- 
commending their  teachers ;  have  you  some  cause  of  dissatisfic- 
tion  ?  "  Then  the  noble  thought  that  the  time  for  him  to  speak  had 
come,  and  in  a  manner  very  different  to  the  others,  he  descended 
&om  his  seat,  and  reverently  lifting  up  his  hands  towards  the  wihan 
in  which  Budha  was  residing,  he  began  to  recount  his  virtues. 
After  this  he  said  to  the  king,  "  Budha  resides  in  my  mango  grove, 
with  1250  disciples ;  he  can  soothe  the  spirit  of  a  hundred,  or  a 
thousand,  or  a  hundred  thousand  persons,  were  they  even  lU 
afflicted  in  an  equal  degree.  You  are  at  liberty  to  visit  him,  and 
put  to  him  any  question  whatever,  with  the  certainty  that  it  will  be 
answered."  The  heart  of  the  king  became  joyful  as  he  listened  to 
these  words,  and  he  resolved  at  once  to  go  to  the  wihara,  accom- 
panied by  Jiwaka  alone,  for  which  purpose  he  commanded  his  ele- 
phant chariot  to  be  prepared.  He  had  horse  and  other  chariots  in 
great  numbers,  but  he  preferred  the  elephant  chariot  upon  this  oC' 
caaion,  as  beingmore  respectful  to  Budha,  and  as  making  leas  notae. 
But  the  noble  reflected  that  kings  have  many  enemies,  and  that  if 
any  harm  were  to  happen  to  Aj^sat,  he  alone  would  be  blamed. 
He,  therefore,  recommended  the  king  to  take  a  guard  ;  and  as  it 
would  not  be  right  to  trust  even  the  usual  guards,  as  it  was  nigbt, 
he  had  500  females  dressed  in  male  clothing,  who  accompanied  the 
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king  upon  elephants,  with  weapooB  in  their  hands.  Jfwaka  knew 
thit  Badha  only  said  bana  to  those  who  had  merit  to  enter  the 
puk;  and  as  he  thought  that  if  a  great  multitude  accompanied 
the  ling,  there  might  be  some  among  thera  who  possessed  the 
■ucnt  of  which  the  monarch  was  deficient,  he  caused  it  to  be  pro- 
claimed through  the  city  that  the  king  was  about  to  visit  Budha, 
and  ihat  any  one  was  at  liberty  to  join  the  procession.  At  the  ap- 
pointed lime  the  concourse  was  great,  and  the  scene  magnificent. 
En  addition  to  the  females  on  elephants,  there  were  16,000  others 
on  Toot,  and  as  many  young  maidens ;  then  60,000  nobles,  90,000 
otker  chiefs,  10,000  brahmans  singing  Joyful  songs,  and  musicians, 
arehers,  and  other  warriors  without  number.  The  procession 
pasied  the  thirty-two  gates  and  the  sixty-four  posterns  of  the  city 
b^thelight  of  thoosands  of  torches,  adorned  with  jewels.  Between 
tie  ontfir  mall  and  the  Gijakdta  rock  was  the  garden  of  Jiwaka,  and 
u  it  approached  the  wfhara  the  music  suddenly  ceased  lo  play. 
The  king  became  alarmed ;  and  not  knowing  the  cause  why  the 
Doife  in  a  moment  ceased,  he  thought  that  he  had  been  brought 
lliete  to  he  slain  ;  but  Jiwaka,  suspecting  his  fears,  told  him  not  to 
be  under  apprehension,  as  he  had  guards  on  each  side  of  him,  and 
Me  lights  of  the  wihara  already  appeared  in  the  distance. 

When  a  little  nearer  the  sacred  habitation,  the  king  alighted 
hn  his  elephant,  and  the  moment  his  foot  touched  the  ground,  the 
tijsof  Budha,  out  of  mercy,  were  extended  to  the  place  where  he 
stood.  At  this  the  king  again  became  alarmed,  so  that  his  body 
broke  ont  into  a  profuse  sweat,  as  he  remembered  the  many  acts  he 
W  done  in  opposition  to  Budha.  But  on  recovering  himself,  he 
expressed  to  Jiwaka  his  admiration  of  the  architecture  of  the 
■ibara  he  had  built,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  its  walks  and 
tanks  were  laid  out.  The  king  had  not  seen  Budha  since  his 
jouth;  and  though  he  could  not  mistake  him  when  he  saw  him 
m  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  it  was  the  manner  of  kings  to  appear 
ignorant,  and  he  asked  Jiwaka  by  what  token  he  should  recognize 
the  teacher.  The  noble  thought  this  was  like  asking  where  the 
earth  was ;  or  like  a  man  looking  in  the  sky  and  asking  where  the 
>un  or  moon  was ;  or  like  a  man  at  the  foot  of  Maha  Mem  asking 
where  there  was  a  mountain.  Then  said  Jiwaka,  making  a  pro- 
Foand  obeisance  to  the  sage,  "  O  king,  this  is  our  all-wise  Budha  ; " 
aid  the  king  saw  biro  seated  near  the  centre  pillar  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  wih4ia.     Not  a  single  priest  looked  towards  the  king  ; 
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they  remamed  unmoved,  like  the  lotus  flowers  upon  the  sniface  of 
a  lake  on  a  calm  day.  With  this  he  was  greatly  pleated,  and  a«  it 
is  natural  that  when  any  one  sees  that  with  which  he  is  delighted, 
he  should  wish  to  impart  the  same  pleasure  to  his  children,  he 
thought  that  if  his  own  son  were  to  receive  an  equal  hoaoni  it 
would  be  all  that  he  could  desire.  Budha  perceived  his  thought, 
and  said  to  him,  "  As  the  stream  descends  from  an  elevated  place 
to  the  lower  plain,  so  do  your  thoughts  nander  from  me  towards 
your  son."  The  monarch  was  by  this  means  convinced  that  the 
knowledge  of  Budha  was  beyond  limit,  and  refiected,  "  No  one  has 
sinned  against  the  goodness  of  Budha  so  much  as  myself;  I  hare 
murdered  my  father,  the  iriend  of  Budha ;  I  have  tried  to  mnrder 
Budha  himself;  I  have  joined  the  wicked  company  of  D^wadatla. 
his  enemy  ;  and  yet  he  speaks  to  me  thus  kindly."  H6  then  iroi- 
shipped  the  sage,  but  did  not  worship  the  priesls,  as  in  that  case  he 
would  have  had  to  turn  his  back  upon  their  chief. 

Budha  now  gave  the  king  permission  to  ask  any  question  le 
wished ;  upon  which  he  said,  "  Kings  and  nobles  monnt  the  ele- 
phant and  subdue  the  horse  ;  they  collect  wealth,  and  have  families; 
they  are  charitable,  and  acquire  merit ;  thus  they  have  the  benefit 
of  both  this  world  and  the  next.     But  the  priests  have  no  fomilies; 
they  go  with  the  alma-bowl  from  door  to  door,  and  endure  manj 
hardships ;  by  this  means  they  secure  a  reward  in  the  next  world, 
bnt  what  benefit  have  they  in  this  ?"     The  sage  perceived  that  ii 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  cautious  in  the  reply  be  gave,  as 
there  were  many  present  who  were  followers  of  the  tirttakas,  sad 
it  would  not  he  right  to  proclaim  these  things  indiscriminately  to 
all ;  he,  therefore,  himself  put  a  question  to  the  king,  and  svd, 
"  Have  you  ever  put  the  same  question  to  other  teachers ;  if  so, 
did  you  receive  satisfaction  from  the  answers  they  gave  ? "    The 
monarch  replied,  "  When  I  made  the  same  enquiry  from  Punuu- 
kasyapa  he  said  that  there  is  no  reward  in  the  next  world  either  for 
virtue  or  crime  ;  but  this  is  as  if  I  should  aak  him  where  there  it  * 
mango,  and  he  should  reply.  There  is  a  del  in  such  a  garden.    1 
1  one  thing,  and  his  reply  related  to  another.     I  received  no 
action  from  him  whatever,  but  was  like  a  man   trying  to 
:ze  oil  from  sand,  and  therefore  I  have  come  to  you,"     Budha : 
rill  ask  you  another  question.     You  have  a  slave ;  be  wishes 
itain  merit ;  he  thinks  thus — The  king  is  a  man  ;  so  am  I ;  the 
s  nealth  is  like  that  of  the  d^was ;  I  have  only  a  small  pittance 
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in  comparison.  I  cannot  give  a  thousandth  part  of  what  he  can, 
were  I  ta  give  continually  to  my  life's  end.  I  will  therefore  be- 
Mnie  a  priest.  Now  when  such  a  one  erobtocea  the  priesthood, 
snd  keeps  the  precepts,  can  you  call  him  as  aforetime,  and  bid,  him 
do  the  work  of  a  servant?"  The  king:  "No;  I  must  worship 
tiini,  and  make  to  him  offerings."  Budha :  "  Then  there  is  one  In- 
diridnal  who  b  benefitted,  even  in  this  life,  by  becoming  a  priest. 
But  I  will  giro  you  another  instance.  You  have  a  husbandman  ; 
tint  he  wishes  to  gain  the  same  respect  as  the  king.  He,  there- 
fore, leaves  his  farm,  and  becomes  a  priest.  Can  you  then,  O  king, 
commaad  him  to  take  the  plough  and  prepare  the  ground  }''  The 
king:  "No;  so  far  from  this,  I  must  worship  him."  Budha; 
"  There  is  yet  a  greater  reward  even  than  this  ;  the  priest  enters  the 
jKliis  and  becomes  a  rahat ;  than  this  there  can  be  no  greater  pri- 
lilege.''  This  may  be  learnt  at  greater  length  in  the  Sim4nya- 
iuCn,  in  the  Dik-sangba.  The  king,  on  receiving  this  information, 
mi  that  he  had  applied  to  others  without  advantage,  but  that  the 
Kpliea  of  Budha  were  like  the  lighting  of  a  thousand  lamps.  "  I 
wu  hitherto,"  he  continued,  "  ignorant  of  the  goodness  of  Budha  ; 
I  was  like  one  bound ;  I  have  now  received  a  five-fold  joy  ;  I  will 
sooner  lose  my  life  than  relinquish  the  protection  of  the  dharmma  ; 
I  will  submit  to  the  cutting  off  of  my  head  rather  than  deny 
Budha,  or  the  Truth,  or  the  Associated  Priesthood.  I  will  become 
an  npasaka."  Then,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  forgiveness  for 
the  murder  of  his  father,  he  thrice  worshipped  Budha,  after  which 
be  retired  in  a  respectful  manner,  with  his  face  towards  the  sage  ; 
Mid  on  entering  the  city  proclaimed  to  all  the  excellency  of  Budha. 
When  Ajasat  had  left  the  wihara,  Budha  said  to  the  priests, 
"Had  not  the  king  murdered  his  father,  he  might  this  day  have 
enlered  the  path  sow4n ;  even  now,  as  he  has  taken  refuge  in  the 
lliree  gems,  he  will  he  saved  from  the  hell  Awichi,  where  otherwise 
lie  most  have  remained  a  whole  kalpa ;  but  he  will  have  to  go  to 
the  L6hakumblia-16ka,  where  he  will  remain  60,000  years,  the  half 
of  this  time  in  going  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  other  half  in  re- 
luming from  bottom  to  top.  After  this  he  will  enjoy  the  happiness 
of  the  dewa-16kas  during  a  kap.laksha,  and  at  last  become  the  Pas^ 
Badha  Wijitawisesa."  Though  the  king  had  not  been  able  to 
deep  from  the  lime  he  murdered  his  father,  this  affliction  now  passed 
away.    After  this  event  he  greatly  assisted  the  three  gems,  and 
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among  all  who  have  failed  in  obtaining  an  entrance  into  the  paths. 
there  has  been  no  one  equal  to  Ajaaat.     {AmdmUura). 

45.  The  Destruction  of  Diwadatta. 

As  it  was  through  the  persuasion  of  D^wadatta  that  Ajasat  wu 
induced  to  murder  his  father,  the  nobles,  who  now  saw  ^  supe- 
riority of  Budha,  recommend  their  monarch  to  disconlinae  lua 
intercourse  with  so  wicked  a  priest ;  and  the  king,  agreeablj  to 
their  wishes,  gave  orders  that  no  more  food  should  be  sent  to  his 
wih^ra.  The  supplies  being  thus  cut  off,  his  500  disciples  left  him. 
and  he  was  in  indigence.  Then  he  went  to  the  city  to  receive  alms ; 
but  the  people  indignantly  drove  him  away,  and  broke  his  bowl 
So  he  rcEoived  \o  make  a  division  among  the  priesthood  of  Badha, 
as  a  last  resource,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  Kokalika,  Ealamo- 
ratissa,  Khandad^waputra,  and  Samuddadattaya  to  espouse  hii 
cause.  Accompanied  by  these  four  priests,  Dewadatta  went  to 
Budha  and  said  to  him,  "  I  have  hitherto  been  refused  that  which 
I  asked  at  your  hands,  but  this  is  not  right,  as  I  am  the  nephew  of 
Sudhoiiana ;  I  have  now  five  more  requests  that  I  wish  to  make." 
Though  Budha  knew  the  thoughts  of  all  beings,  he  asked,  smiling, 
what  they  were.  Dewadatta  replied,  "  I  request  that  in  future  the 
priests  be  forbidden  to  reside  in  wiharas  that  are  near  villages  va& 
towns,  and  he  required  to  retire  to  the  forest,  according  to  the  onli' 
nance  aranyakanga.''  But  Budha  said,  "  No  such  ordinance  as 
this  was  made  by  the  former  Budhas  (as  binding  upon  all).  H 
would  be  like  putting  at  once  an  axe  to  the  root  of  the  kalpa-tree 
of  the  dharmma,  which  is  to  remain  many  years.  For  this  reason. 
Among  those  ordained,  there  are  many  persons  of  the  royal,  brah- 
man, and  merchant  castes,  who  were  previously  unaccustomed  to 
descend  even  from  the  upper  story  of  their  mansions  to  the  lower ; 
there  are  also  young  children,  and  aged  people ;  how  can  thew 
dwell  alone  in  the  ivitdemess  ?  Princes  and  others  resort  to  the 
priests  to  hear  hana  and  gain  merit ;  but  they  would  object  to  go  to 
the  forest.  It  would  be  hke  cutting  off  the  stream  that  inigatra 
the  rice-field,  were  the  ordinances  to  be  enjoined  that  you  propose. 
Females,  the  young,  and  the  weak,  could  not  observe  it ;  and  there- 
fore the  liberty  to  observe  it  is  given  only  to  such  as  have  the 
power.  They  who  keep  the  precepts,  whether  they  live  in  a  village. 
or  in  a  hole,  or  upon  a  rock,  or  in  a  cave,  are  equally  my  children. 
What  is  your  next  request  ? "     Dewadatta  ;  "  I  wish  that  a  com- 
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numd  be  issued,  requiring  the  priests  to  eat  only  such  food  as  liiej 
teceice  when  going  nitK  the  alms-bowl,  according  to  the  ordinance 
pindapatilinga,  and  forbidding  them  to  eat  what  ia  brought  by  the 
people  to  the  pansals."  Budha:  "This  cannot  be;  how  can  the 
aged,  or  the  sick,  or  children,  take  the  alms-bowl  to  seek  food  ? 
WliQ  shall  receive  the  food  appointed  to  the  priests  who  are 
strangers?"  Then  Dewadatta  requested  Budha  to  forbid  the 
priests  to  make  a  robe  of  anything  besides  what  was  taken  from  a 
cemetery,  according  to  the  ordinance  pansiklilakanga.  But  the 
teacher  replied  that  there  were  many  priests  from  the  higher  castes 
who  bad  not  even  seen  a  dead  body,  and  they  would  consequently 
be  afraid  to  go  near  a  cemetery  ;  it  would  make  them  sick  ;  and  if 
tlie  faithful  were  not  allowed  to  give  robes,  how  were  they  to  acquire 
merit?"  Dewadatta:  "  Then  require  all  the  priests  to  observe  the 
oidinance  werkshamiilakanga,  and  make  them  live  at  the  root  of  a 
tree;  never  suffering  them  to  enter  a  house  covered  with  straw  or 
protected  by  a  roof,"  Budha  ;  "  Were  this  ordinance  to  be  en- 
forced upon  all,  what  could  children  do,  and  those  priests  who  are 
weak,  in  the  rainy  season  ?  And  how  are  those  to  acquire  merit 
who  make  residences  for  the  priests  ?  "  All  the  requests  thus  made 
bj  Dewadatta  were  refused,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  last  proposi- 
tioo  it  was  his  intention  to  recommend.  "  It  will  he  well,"  s(ud  he, 
"to  issue  an  order  that  no  priest  be  permitted  to  eat  flesh  of  any 
kind ;  there  are  others  who  observe  this  ordinance ;  and  as  there 
sue  many  persons  who  think  it  is  wrong  to  eat  flesh,  the  non-observ- 
ance of  this  ordinance  by  the  priests  causes  the  dharmma  to  be 
spoken  against."  But  Budha  again  replied,  "  I  cannot  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  such  an  ordinance.  The  Budhaa  are  not  like 
tbe  blind,  who  require  to  be  led  by  another;  they  do  not  learn  fr/)m 
others,  or  follow  the  example  of  others.  The  fwthful  give  to  the 
priests  flesh,  medicineB,  seats,  and  other  things,  and  thereby  acquire 
merit.  Those  who  take  life  are  in  fault,  but  not  the  persona  who 
eat  the  flesh ;  my  priests  have  permission  to  eat  whatever  food  it  is 
costoroary  to  eat  in  any  place  or  country,  so  that  it  be  done  without 
tbe  indulgence  of  the  appetito,  or  evil  desire.  There  are  some  who 
become  rahats  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  others  in  pansals ;  some 
when  they  are  clothed  in  what  they  have  taken  from  a  cemetery, 
and  others  when  clothed  with  what  they  have  received  from  the 
people ;  some  when  abstaining  from  flesh,  and  others  when  eating 
it.     If  one  uniform  law  were  enforced,  it  would  be  a  hindrance  in 
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the  way  of  those  who  are  seeking  nirwana ;  but  it  is  to  reveal  this 
way  that  the  office  of  the  Budhas  is  assumed.'' 

The  requests  made  by  Dewadatta  being  all  lefused,  be  retired  to 
his  own  wihara  at  the  head  of  the  river  Gaya,  witb  his  four  com- 
panions, and  was  soon  joined  by  other  dissatisfied  piiesU,  so  that 
the  number  of  bis  diaciples  again  amounted  to  500.  When  Budba 
saw  that  the  time  to  reclaim  the  500  priests  had  arrired,  he  com- 
manded Seriyut  and  Mugalan  to  visit  thetr  wihara,  and  exert  theii 
influence  for  this  purpose.  On  the  arrival  of  the  agra-srawaicas, 
Dewadatta  was  in  the  midst  of  bis  priests  saying  bana  in  imitation 
of  Budha,  and,  when  he  saw  them,  be  gladly  gave  them  petmiseian 
to  enter,  as  he  supposed  tbey  had  come  to  join  his  party  ;  but  K6- 
k41ika  said  that  it  would  be  better  to  require  them  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  it  was  most  probable  they  had  come  to  do  him  some  injoir. 
The  one  was  placed  on  the  right  band  of  Dewadatta  and  the  otbn 
on  his  left,  and  Kokalika  occupied  the  place  of  AnyakondanyR, 
according  to  the  arrangement  when  bana  was  said  by  Budba.  Afltr 
he  had  proceeded  a  litde  time,  Seriyut  said  that  be  must  be  fatigued. 
and  began  to  say  bana  in  bis  stead,  but  in  xuch  a  manuer,  that  «11 
the  priests  became  rahats,  with  the  exception  of  Dewadatta,  vbo 
had  fallen  asleep.  When  he  awoke,  and  found  that  all  the  piiesls 
were  gone,  he  regretted  that  be  had  not  followed  the  advice  of  E6- 
kiilika  ;  and  was  so  affected  by  this  event,  that  he  continued  ill  foi 
the  space  of  nine  months.  After  this  period  he  resolved  to  go  (o 
Budha,  and  entreat  his  forgiveness  ;  and  though  his  disciples  tried 
to  persuade  him  not  to  go,  as  they  said  that  Budha  would  not  see 
him,  they  were  unable  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  intention,  as  te 
knew  that  the  great  teacher  felt  no  enmity  towards  him ;  and  irh»i 
they  saw  that  he  was  determined,  they  took  him  in  a  litter,  and 
conveyed  him  to  the  Jetawana  wihara.  The  priests  informed  Budh* 
of  his  approach,  but  he  said,  "  Priests,  Dewadatta  will  not  see 
Budha."  They  then  said,  he  is  at  such  a  distance,  now  nearer,  be 
is  entering  the  court- yard  ;  hut  the  sage  still  declared  that  he  vould 
not  see  Budha.  "  His  crimes  are  so  great,"  said  he,  "  that  ten,  or 
a  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand  Budhas  would  be  unable  to  assiit 
him  ;  you  will  quickly  see  what  will  befall  him."  When  near  the 
wihara,  the  disciples  put  the  litter  upon  the  ground,  whilst  they 
washed  themselves  in  the  tank.  The  eagerness  of  Dewadatta  lo 
.  see  Budha  was  so  great,  tbnC  he  rose  from  the  litter,  though  he  bad 
hccn  unable  to  move  for  some  time  previous  ;  but  when  he  put  hi* 
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foot  lo  lite  ground,  Ahiucs  came  from  the  Anfchi  hell,  and  en. 
wrapped  his  bod;  in  their  folds  ;  first  his  feet,  then  to  his  middle, 
and  at  last  to  his  shoulder.  In  terror  he  cried  out,  "  Take  me, 
children;  take  me;  I  amthebrother-in-tawof  Budha.  OhBudha! 
tbougb  [  have  done  aJI  these  things  against  thee,  for  the  sake  of  our 
reUtioiufaip,  save  me ! "  He  also  repeated  a  stanza  in  praise  of 
Budha,  by  which  he  received  the  assistance  of  the  three  gems, 
which  will  benefit  him  eventually  ;*  though  he  now  went  to  hell, 
and  received  a  burning  body,  1,600  miles  high. 

46.   The  Hittory  of  Prince  SunakMta. 

The  Lichawi  prince  SunakhJita  became  a  priest  of  Budha  and 
ministered  to  him.  One  day  he  went  to  the  sage  to  enquire  what 
he  must  do  to  receive  divine  eyes,  and  he  was  informed.  By  this 
meana  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  eyes  for  which  he  wished,  and 
lo  see  the  glories  of  the  dewa-lokas.  Soon  afterwards  he  enquired 
"hat  he  must  do  to  obtain  divine  ears,  that  he  might  hear  the  voices 
of  the  d^was  ;  but  Budha  did  not  inform  him,  as  he  saw  that  in  a 
farmer  birth  he  had  made  a  priest  deaf  by  striking  him  on  the  eat, 
which  would  prevent  him  from  now  receiving  this  gift.  At  this  the 
priest  became  angry,  and  thought,  "  I  am  a  prince,  as  well  as 
Budha  ;  if  I  acquire  the  gift  I  seek,  I,  like  him,  shall  be  omniscient; 
it  is  on  this  account  he  refuses  to  give  me  the  information."  He, 
therefore,  went  lo  Budha,  and  informed  hira  that  he  was  about  to 
leave  him.  The  great  teacher  enquired  if  it  was  on  account  of  any- 
thing he  had  ever  said ;  but  he  replied  that  it  was  not ;  it  was 
because  he  would  not  give  him  the  information  be  wished  to  receive. 
Budha  told  him  that  if  all  he  wished  to  know  were  declared  to  him, 
It  would  not  enable  him  to  become  a  rahat.  The  priest  then  said 
that  he  must  proclaim  to  the  citizens  that  the  power  of  Budha  had 
paseed  away.  But  the  sage  told  him,  "  The  citizens  on  hearing  it 
will  say,  The  same  mouth  that  formerly  declared  himself  unable  to 
proclaim  the  excellencies  of  the  three  gems,  now  speaks  against 
them,  because  he  has  not  the  power  to  keep  the  precepts  ;  he  wishes 
to  become  a  laic.  Thus  the  people  will  find  out  your  design,  but 
will  continue  to  trust  in  the  dharmma." 

At  one  time  Budha  went  with  the  alms-bowl,  to  the  village  called 
Uturu ;  and  to  the  same  place  went  Sunakbata  and  other  Lichawi 

*  III  u  future  birth,  Duwadatta  will  became  the  Vase  Uudha,  Sattisoaia. 
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princes.  In  this  yillage  were  Korakhatti,  a  drttaka,  and  Bain,  in 
aacetic.  The  tirttaka  crept  on  his  hands  and  feet ;  touched  nothing 
with  his  hand,  but  took  sU  things  up  with  bis  mouth ;  even  diank 
without  using  his  hand ;  and  la^  in  ashes.  The  prince  thought, 
when  he  saw  him,  "  This  man  has  no  clothes ;  he  takes  his  food 
from  the  ground  without  using  an  alms-bowl ;  were  he  to  become  ■ 
priest,  the  rest  of  us  would  be  put  to  shame  (by  his  superior  self- 
denial)."  Badha,  perceiving  that  he  followed  just  after  whatever 
he  saw,  that  be  had  no  stability,  asked  him  why  he  thought  thus 
foolishly ;  but  Sunakhfita  supposed  that  it  was  because  the  sage  wu 
covetous  of  the  rahalship  he  spoke  to  him  in  this  manner.  "  I  am 
covetous,''  said  Budha,  "  that  men  and  d^waa  should  possess  the 
rahatahip ;  it  waa  for  this  that  I  fulfilled  the  paramitas  ;  I  bave  no 
wish  whatever  to  confine  the  privileges  of  the  rabatsbip  to  myself. 
You,  indeed,  appear  to  think  that  you  are  already  a  rahat ;  you 
must  leave  this  error,  or  it  will  bring  to  you  great  sorrow.  In  six 
days  the  ascetic  will  die,  and  will  become  the  asur  Kalakancba, 
with  a  body  twelve  miles  in  height,  but  without  flesh  and  blood, 
and  like  a  scarecrow  ;  his  eyes  will  be  on  the  top  of  bis  head,  like 
those  of  a  crab,  so  that  when  he  seeks  his  food  he  will  have  to  bend 
himself  to  find  it ;  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  enquiries  from 
himself  relative  to  those  things."  After  Budha  had  returned  to  the 
wihara,  Sunakhata  went  to  Korakhatti,  aud  informing  him  what 
the  sage  had  said,  told  him  to  be  careful  relative  to  the  food  he  est, 
lest  some  disease  should  be  caused,  and  he  should  die  ;  by  attending 
to  these  things  they  might  prove  that  Budha  had  spoken  an  untrutL 
When  the  tirttaka  beard  this,  he  lifted  up  his  head  from  the  ashes 
among  which  he  was  lying ;  and  said  that  Ofitama  had  declared 
these  things  on  account  of  the  enmity  he  bore  him  ;  but  that  tlie 
words  of  an  enemy  were  not  to  be  regarded,  and  he  should  not  on 
account  of  these  things  alter  bis  usual  course.  However,  as  Sunak- 
hata entreated  him  to  take  warning,  he  remained  stx  days  withont 
food.  On  the  seventh  day  his  followers  thought,  "  Our  teacher  bis 
not  been  near  us  for  six  days ;  he  must  be  sick."  They,  therefore, 
prepared  some  pork,  and  took  it  to  the  place  where  he  was,  and  pat 
it  down  on  the  ground  near  him.  At  the  sight  of  it  he  said,  "I 
must  eat  it,  die  or  not  die;"  so  he  rose  up,  and  resting  on  his 
elbows  and  knees,  be  eat  it ;  but  he  was  unable  to  digest  it,  and 
died  the  same  night,  becoming  an  asur  as  Budha  bad  said.  Though 
he  thus  died,  bis  friends  thought  that  they  would  still  prove  the 
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falsitj  of  Gotama's  declaration,  and  for  this  purpose  took  his  body 
to  another  place  to  bury  him ;  bnt  they  were  not  able.  As  they 
were  carrying  him  through  Kfranathamba  the  bier  broke,  and  they 
Here  obliged  to  leave  him  there.  Thus  two  of  the  declarations  of 
fiudha  were  proved  to  be  correct ;  and  to  aacertain  the  truth  of  the 
third,  he  went  to  the  body,  and  the  body  said  to  him  "  I  am  the  asur 
Kalakancha."  After  this  he  went  to  the  wtbara,  and  when  Budha 
asled  him  if  all  things  had  not  happened  according  to  his  predic- 
tion, he  confessed  that  they  had.  "  Then,"  said  Budha,  "  why  do 
jou  tell  others  that  I  have  not  the  power  of  working  miracles?" 

At  the  time  that  Budha  resided  in  the  Maha-wana  wibara,  near 
Wi341a,  there  was  a  celebrated  tirttaka  called  Kalaranamattbaka, 
Rho  had  many  followers.  There  were  seven  sil,  or  precepts,  that 
he  observed,  to  this  effect : — never  to  put  on  clothes ;  never  to  ap- 
proach a  woman  ;  never  to  eat  flesh,  or  lice ;  never  to  go  Airther 
rroin  Wisala  than  the  Udena  dew^a,  on  the  east  side  ;  nor  further 
thsQ  the  Ootama  dewala,  on  the  south  side ;  nor  further  than  the 
Satamba  dewala  on  the  west  side  ;  nor  further  than  the  Bahuputraka 
dewala  on  the  north  side.  The  citizens  brought  him  many  offerings. 
Sonakhata  went  to  him,  and  asked  him  about  the  three  signs,  the 
impermanency,  misery,  and  unreality  of  all  things ;  but  the  tirttaka 
said  that  he  had  no  time  to  answer  such  questions,  and  was  angry 
with  him.  Now  as  the  prince  thought  he  was  a  great  lahat,  he  asked 
his  pardon,  and  promised  no  more  to  offend ;  but  when  he  returned 
loBodha,  the  sage  asked  him  if  he  did  not  boast  much  of  his  ho- 
nourable descent;  and  when  he  enquired  why  he  aakcd  this  question, 
Bodha  said,  "  Did  not  you  ask  pardon  of  the  tirttaka,  because  yon 
dreaded  his  wrath?''  "  If  you  follow  that  sceptic,"  said  he,  "  you 
"ill  come  to  destruction ;  in  a  little  time  he  will  break  all  his  pre- 
cepts and  die."  The  declaration  of  Budha  was  true,  as  all  that  he 
had  said  came  to  pass. 

There  was  another  noted  tirttaka,  called  Pathika,  who  said, "  Go- 
lama  is  a  famous  reasoner  ;  I  am  the  same  ;  I  must  ai^e  with  him  ; 
if  he  he  sixteen  miles  off,  he  must  come  eight  miles,  and  I  vrill  go 
dght,  to  the  place  of  contest ;  were  either  of  us  to  exceed  this  dis- 
tance, even  by  a  single  footstep,  the  person  so  doing  would  loose ; 
if  Gotama  exhibits  two  wonders,  I  will  exhibit  four ;  I  will  double 
the  wonders  he  exhibits,  however  many  they  may  he."  When  the 
citizens  heard  that  he  had  so  spoken,  they  showed  him  great  favor. 
Kuuakhata  also  went  to  him,  and  told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  as  he 
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WM  the  minisfeT  of  Budha,  and  knew  that  tbe  tdrttaka  would  be 
able  to  exceed  him  in  the  number  of  his  miraclea.  When  however 
fae  returned  to  the  wihara,  Budha  informed  him  that  if  he  again 
denied  that  he  was  the  supreme  Budha,  be  was  not  to  approach  him 
any  more,  or  bis  bead  would  fall,  like  a  tal  fruit  irom  its  stalk,  or 
would  cleave  into  seven  pieces.  The  prince  said  that  the  worda  of 
Budha  would  be  proved  to  be  false  ;  when  the  sage  declared  to  htm, 
"  No  one,  in  the  forty.five  years  of  my  ministry,  has  previously  told 
me  that  the  words  I  utter  are  false ;  the  aakwala  may  be  blown 
away  by  a  storm ;  the  sun  and  moon  may  fall  to  the  earth;  the 
rivers  may  turn  back  towards  their  source ;  the  sky  may  be  rent ; 
the  earth  may  be  destroyed ;  and  Maba  M4ru  may  be  broken  to 
pieces  ;  but  the  Budhas  cannot  utter  an  untruth."  Sunakbata  en- 
quired how  he  bad  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  ihe 
conversation  he  held  with  Pathika ;  did  some  d&w&  inform  him? 
Budha  replied,  "  Ajita,  the  commander  of  the  Lichawi  forces,  ii 
dead,  and  has  gone  to  the  Tusita  dewa-16ka.  It  was  he  who  came 
to  me  and  said,  *  Those  who  assisted  at  my  cremation  went  to 
Pathika  and  enquired  whither  I  had  gone,  and  he  told  them  that  I 
am  bom  in  hell  because  I  refused  to  listen  to  his  doctrines,  and 
embraced  the  dharmma;  therefore,  let  it  be  proclaimed  to  the 
citizens,  oh  Budha  !  that  I  am  bom  in  Tusita ;  and  let  it  be  made 
known  to  the  tirttaka  that  unless  he  sees  Budha  his  head  will  cleave 
into  seven  pieces.*  Therefore,  Sunakhata,  go  and  tell  Pathika  that 
after  I  have  been  with  the  alms-bowl  to  the  city,  I  shall  come  to 
his  residence."  The  prince  made  known  to  all  the  people,  as  he 
went  along,  that  Budha  was  about  to  visit  Pathika  at  his  ovn 
dwelling,  in  consequence  of  which,  great  numbers  were  assembled; 
but  the  tirttaka  knew  that  he  had  been  practising  a  deception  upon 
his  followers,  and  that  he  should  be  exposed,  if  confronted  with 
Gotama;  he,  therefore,  ran  away  to  the  forest,  and  secreted  himself 
near  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  a  thicket.  Budha  was  aware  that  if 
he  went  to  the  same  place  it  would  cause  the  destruction  of  the  de- 
ceiver, so  out  of  pity  he  prevented  him  from  leaving  the  forest. 
The  people,  not  finding  him  at  his  residence,  went  to  the  forest  to 
Hcck  him ;  and  were  directed  by  a  man  who  had  seen  him,  to  a  tim- 
bari  pillar.  Having  found  him  they  said,  "All  the  princes  tnd 
nobles  have  gone  to  your  dwelling  that  they  may  see  your  miraclee; 
Budha  is  also  at  the  same  place ;  therefore,  come  without  delay.' 
And  he  said,  "  I  come,  I  come,"  but  was  unable  to  move  from  the 
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rock ;  w  the  people  derided  him,  and  went  and  informed  the  as- 
semblj.  Then  one  of  the  princes,  with  his  retinue,  went  to  the 
rock,  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  come,  they  would  assist  him 
tgoinst  Budha ;  but  he  made  no  reply ;  and  the  prince  returning, 
told  the  people  that  the  tirttaka  appeared  as  if  dead.  Budha  also 
Informed  them  that  if  they  were  to  take  a  thousand  yoke  of  oxen 
they  could  not  compel  him  to  come  ;  cither  the  ropes  would  hreak, 
or  his  body  would  hurst.  Then  one  Jalaya  thought  that  he  had 
ihe  power  to  persuade  him  ;  but  when  he  went,  and  told  him  how 
all  Ihe  assembly  was  waiting,  he  still  said,  "  I  come,  I  come,"  but 
wu  miable  to  move.  On  seeing  this,  Jalaya  said  to  him.  "  A  lion, 
who  lived  in  a  retired  part  of  the  forest,  sallied  forth  at  night  in 
Hsrcb  of  prey.  Three  times  he  roared,  and  then  commenced  his 
expedition,  thinking  that  he  would  kill  deer  in  plenty,  and  eat  them 
St  his  leiaore.  One  day,  when  he  had  been  hunting  in  this  manner, 
he  saw  a  jackal,  whose  name  he  asked,  and  was  told  it  was  Jambuka. 
The  lion  enquired  if  he  was  willing  from  that  time  to  be  his  servant, 
and  he  agreed.  When  the  lion  killed  any  animal,  the  jackal  came 
m  for  a  share  of  the  flesh,  so  that  he  became  very  fat,  and  he  began 
to  be  playful  with  the  lion,  and  to  fawn  upon  him,  and  to  be  very 
proud.  Aa  he  was  drinking,  on  a  certain  occasion,  at  a  stream  of 
dear  water,  he  saw  the  reflection  of  his  own  form,  which  led  him  to 
think  thus,  '  I  have  four  feet,  as  the  lion  has  ;  two  cutting  teeth ; 
tvo  ears  ;  and  a  tail ;  I  will  therefore  begin  to  hunt  on  my  own  ac- 
coant  i  why  should  I  be  contented  lo  live  on  mere  remains  as  I  do 
DOW  ?'  So  he  sallied  forth,  and  roared  ;  but  no  deer  did  be  catch, 
snd  none  did  be  kill.  Now,  if  I  were  to  apply  this  story,  you 
would  be  the  jackal,  and  Budba  would  be  the  lion."  But  even  the 
ridicule  he  thus  exercised  was  in  vain ;  the  tirttaka  could  not  be 
moved  from  the  rock.  When  it  became  evident  to  all  that  he  would 
not  return,  Budha  preached  to  the  assembly  near  the  tirttaka's 
dwelling,  and  84,000  of  those  who  were  present  entered  the  path 
an&gimi.     {Amdmtlura.) 

47.  The  Hitlory  of  Bavidri. 
Bawari  was  the  prohita  of  Maha  Kosol,  and  afterwards  of  Pas^- 
nadi.  When  wishful  to  retire  from  the  cares  of  his  office,  he  re- 
quested permission  to  become  a  recluse,  which  the  king  would  not 
grant  at  first ;  but  when  he  saw  that  he  had  no  means  of  preventing 
him  from  fulfilling  his  wish,  he  built  for  him  a  residence  in  a  le- 
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tired  part  of  tbe  garden,  near  the  palace,  and  went  to  see  him  at 
every  convenient  opportunity.  The  confuBion  of  lie  dty,  however, 
prevented  him  from  enjoying  so  much  privacy  as  he  required,  and 
after  a  little  time  he  requested  to  be  allowed  to  reUre  into  the 
forest.  Three  times  the  king  refused  his  request,  but  afterwardi 
gave  two  lacs  of  treasure  to  his  nobles,  and  told  theoi  to  look  out 
for  a  proper  place  in  which  to  build  a  residence  for  the  recluse. 
Taking  the  money,  they  went  north  and  south,  but  did  not  fiod  a 
suitable  place,  until  they  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  G6d^very.* 
where  they  found  a  spot  in  which  a  recluse  had  lived  in  a  fonnei 
age,  situated  between  the  dominions  of  the  kings  Assaka  and  Mli- 
laka.  One  lac  was  given  to  each  of  the  kings,  for  the  purchise  ot 
the  ground,  after  which  the  nobles  returned  to  Sewet ;  and  collect- 
ing all  the  requisite  materials,  they  again  went  to  the  place,  when 
they  erected  a  pansal,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  it  a  village. 
When  the  viUagers,  after  they  had  begun  to  cultivate,  went  to 
Assaka  to  give  the  tenth  of  their  produce,  according  to  the  nsnal 
custom,  he  refused  to  receive  it,  and  told  them  to  give  it  to  the  re- 
cluse and  his  associates. 

The  wife  of  a  certain  brahman  one  day  said  to  her  husband,  that 
she  could  not  always  be  toiling  in  that  way,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  go  and  ask  for  a  part  of  the  treasure  pven  W 
Bawari.  -The  recluse  told  him,  when  he  asked  for  500  of  his  trei' 
sure,  that  he  did  not  possess  so  much  money,  as  all  he  had  received 
was  given  in  alma  ;  but  the  brahman  made  a  hut  at  the  door  of  bii 
pansal,  as  if  resolving  to  remain  there,  and  said  that  if  the  money 
was  not  given  the  head  of  the  recluse  would  speedily  cleave  into 
seven  pieces.  Bawari  was  greatly  terrified  at  this  threat;  but  tie 
d4wa  of  a  tree,  who  took  pity  upon  him,  told  him  not  to  he  afraid, 
as  no  one  possessed  this  power  but  Budha.  On  receiving  this  in- 
formation, the  recluse  became  encouraged  ;  and  when  he  learnt  thst 
Budha  was  then  at  Sewet,  he  sent  a  number  of  his  associatea  to 
pay  him  a  visit.  For  this  purpose  they  proceeded  in  order  Uirongh 
the  cities  of  Mfilaka,  Assaka,  M^ssati,  Ujjani,  Godhi,  Diwisa, 
Wal  Sewet,  Kosambse,  and  Saketu.  Budha  perceived  their  ap- 
proach, and  as  Sewet  was  not  a  proper  place  at  which  to  receive 
them,  he  went  from  thence  to  Rajagaha;  and  for  thb  purpose  he 

B  tie  laj^est  river  of  the 
ghalese  have  many  legen 
n  Ihe  regions  near  this  ri 
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pflMed  in  order,  after  leaving  Sewet,  through  Setawya,  Kapila- 
wastu,  Ensinara,  Witfila,  and  thence  to  Rojagaha,  where  he  re- 
mained at  the  Hamuli -pasina  wihara,  which  was  situated  upon  a 
rock,  and  was  formerly  a  dewala.  Thither  the  associates  of  Bawari 
proceeded,  and  when  they  found  Budfaa,  and  heard  his  hana,  it  was 
lite  water  to  one  that  is  thirsty,  or  a  shady  place  to  the  mid-day 
tiBTeUer,  or  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  market  hy  the  merchant  when 
be  goes  to  purchase  goods.  At  thiti  time  the  sage  waa  seated  upon 
the  throne  presented  to  him  by  Sekra,  Burrounded  by  the  priests, 
vho  extended  on  each  side  to  the  distance  of  six  yojanas.  The 
principal  associate  of  the  recluse  was  Ajita,  who,  when  he  saw 
Badha,  resolved  to  test  his  knowledge  by  asking  him  the  age  of 
his  teacher,  his  family,  his  peculiarities,  his  knowledge,  and  the 
Dombei  of  his  disciples.  Budha  at  once  said  to  him,  (before  his 
(honghts  were  uttered)  "  Your  teacher  ia  120  years  old ;  he  is  of 
the  family  of  Frawara,  but  is  commonly  called  Bawari ;  his  pecu- 
liarities are  the  three  maha-purusha-lakshana  ;*  he  teaches  the 
Ituee  Vedas ;  and  has  500  disciples."  Upon  receiving  this  an- 
iwer,  before  the  question  was  put,  Ajita  and  those  who  accom- 
panied him,  were  led  to  believe  in  the  three  gems.  Budha  after- 
wards gave  him  permission  to  make  enquiryf  about  any  subject 
whatever,  respecting  which  he  wanted  information ;  and  he  subee- 
qoently  became  a  rahat.  After  this  the  brahman  Mogharaja  asked 
a  question  of  Budha,  but  as  the  sage  saw  that  he  had  not  at  that 
time  (though  he  subsequently  received  it)  sufficient  merit  to  enable 
him  to  enter  the  paths,  he  gave  him  no  reply.  In  the  presence  of 
the  same  assembly  questions  were  subsequently  asked  by  Tissa- 
ntetteyya,  Punna,  Mettebhutaka,  Dotaka,  Upasiwa,  Nanda,  Hemaka, 
Todeyya,  Kappa,  Jatukanni,  Bhadrawudha,  Udhaya,  and  Posala,  alt 
of  which  were  answered,  and  many  thousands  of  those  present 
entered  the  paths.  When  the  associates  of  Baw4ri  returned  to  the 
pansal,  be  saw  them  at  a  distance,  as  he  was  looking  out  for  their 
letum,  and  knew  by  their  appearance  that  they  had  become  priests, 
and  that  a  supreme  Budha  existed  in  the  world.  Joyfully  he  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  they  conveyed  ;  and  by  the  favour  of  Budba 
he  was  enabled  to  enter  the  path  anagami,  and  his  500  disciples 
entered  sowan.     {Amdwaiura.) 

*  The  Ihteo  peculiarities  were  these :— I.  He  could  cover  his  forehead 
vith  his  tODgQC.  2.  There  was  a  lock  of  hair  upon  his  forehead.  3.  The 
organ  of  generation  was  concealed- 

t  The  queetioiiB  proposed  by  Ajita,  and  by  the  other  mdividuals  mon- 
lioned  in  thii  section,  appear  in  the  P[irhyana-s(iCra. 
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48.  Budha  vittU  the  Brahma-I6ka. 
When  Budha  resided  at  the  city  of  Ukkatha,  he  perceived  tlwt 
the  brahnia  Baka  was  a  sceptic.  It  waa  his  idea  that  the  Bmhina- 
loka  had  been  always  esiatent ;  that  there  is  no  decay  or  death  \ 
there  is  no  passing  irom  one  world  to  another ;  that  as  fhinjiis  are, 
they  will  always  continue  ;  and  that  there  are  no  paths,  no  fruilion 
of  the  paths,  there  is  no  nirwina.  Budha  visited  the  btahma-toka 
that  he  might  convince  him  of  his  error,  and  enquired  of  him  if 
these  were  the  opinions  that  he  entertained.  The  dewa  Wasa- 
wartti-mara  had  perceived  his  intention ;  and  resolving  to  prevent 
its  being  fulfilled,  he  also  went  to  the  same  loka.  "When  Budtu 
began  to  converse  with  the  brahma,  Mara  replied  that  Baka  nas 
superior  in  wisdom  and  power  to  the  other  brahmaa ;  that  it  was 
he  who  had  made  the  earth,  Mafaa  Meru,  and  the  other  worlds;  it 
was  he  that  appointed  who  should  belong  to  the  different  castes;  it 
was  he  who  ordained  the  existence  of  the  different  animals ;  and 
the  d^wa  said,  "  Were  there  not  sramanas  before  you  who  taught 
the  impermanency  of  the  world  ?  and  yet  after  teaching  that  all 
things  are  impermanent,  they  went  to  bell.  There  were  brahmans 
who  denied  this,  who  declared  that  all  things  are  permanent,  and 
yet  they  were  bom  in  this  hrahma-loka.  It  ia,  therefore,  better  to 
teach  as  the  brahmans  did.  I  give  you  this  advice,  that  you  liiten 
to  the  same  doctrines,  and  you  will  receive  the  same  reward ;  bat  if 
you  reject  them  you  will  come  to  destruction."  But  Budha  re- 
plied, "  I  know  you,  who  youare  ;  the  sinful  U4ra ;  think  not  that 
you  can  thus  deceive  me."  Baka  said  that  there  were  other 
Budhas  before  G6tama,  but  they  had  become  extinct;  no  one 
could  tell  whither  they  had  gone ;  and  that  therefore  it  would  be 
better  if  Gotama  would  embrace  his  doctrines,  and  receive  the  same 
glory ;  but  Budha  showed  that  his  knowledge  was  superior  to  that 
of  Baka,  by  relating  the  circumstances  of  sis  former  births  of  tbe 
brahma,  with  which  he  himself  was  entirely  unacquainted.  In  one 
birth  he  was  a  hermit,  and  resided  near  a  river.  At  that  time  SOO 
ts  came  with  their  wagons  to  the  same  place,  but  were  be- 
The  first  bullock  turned  back,  and  was  followed  by  all 
The  nest  morning  the  merchants  had  neither  fiiel  doi 
they  therefore  lay  down,  with  the  expectation  that  they 
e ;  but  the  hermit  saw  their  danger  and  brought  them 
y  which  their  lives  were  saved.     At  another  time,  some 
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thieves  stole  all  the  goodfl  in  a  certuia  village ;  but  as  they  were 
making  off  with  their  booty,  be  caused  tbe  five- toned  music  to  be 
heard,  so  that  the  thieves  threw  dovrn  the  goods  and  ran  away,  as 
tlef  supposed  that  the  king  was  coming.  At  another  time,  the 
people  of  two  rillagas,  who  resided  near  the  river,  agreed  to  go  to- 
gether in  boats  to  trade.  Their  progress  was  obsen'ed  by  a  naya., 
who  thought  to  destroy  them;  but  the  hermit  assumed  the  appear- 
ucc  of  an  immense  garunda,  and  so  frightened  the  nay^,  that  it 
fled  away  without  doing  any  harm  to  the  traders.  For  these  acts 
of  kisdness  the  hermit  vim  bom  in  a  brahma-loka.  When  Baka 
beud  this,  he  confessed  that  it  was  true,  acknowledged  the  supe- 
norityof  Budha,  and  took  refuge  in  the  three  gems.    {Atndtoatura.) 

49.  Mugalan  attains  Nincdna. 
Id  ft  former  age,  Mugalan  was  called  Sumana,  at  which  time  his 
puents  were  blind  ;  but  he  was  very  attentive  to  them,  and  devoted 
to  them  all  hia  time.  When  they  recommended  to  him  to  procure 
a  wire,  as  they  thought  it  a  pity  he  should  longer  remain  single,  he 
reaUled  their  importunities  a  considerable  period ;  but  as  they 
pressed  him  contjnually,  he  at  last  consented,  and  was  married. 
After  be  brought  his  vrife  borne,  she  assisted  his  parents  properly 
for  une  single  day ;  but  this  was  all.  She  soon  became  discon- 
tented \  to  deceive  Sumana  she  put  filth  upon  the  hair  of  his  pa- 
lents,  and  said  they  had  done  it  themselves  after  they  were  combed. 
hi  she  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  return  to  her  village,  her 
hiuband  was  overcome,  and  he  resolved  upon  putting  his  parents 
ow  of  the  way.  To  effect  this,  he  took  them  to  a  certain  forest, 
under  the  pretence  of  letting  them  visit  some  of  their  friends ;  and 
"hen  [hey  had  arrived  at  a  lonely  place,  he  gave  the  reins  of  the 
aumala  by  which  they  were  drawn  into  the  hands  of  his  parenta, 
and  said  that  he  must  go  forward  a  little  to  see  if  there  were  any 
robbers  near  the  road,  as  it  was  a  dangerous  spot.  He  then  Imi- 
tated ibe  onset  of  a  robber,  and  his  parenta,  thinking  that  some  one 
else  was  attacking  them,  called  out  to  him  not  to  think  about  them, 
bat  to  make  his  own  escape.  Still  personating  the  thief,  he  took 
Hi)  parents  into  the  thick  forest,  threw  them  down,  and  left  them 
tbere,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  wife.  For  this  crime  he  was 
bora  continuaBy  in  heU,  during  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years ; 
bai  on  his  release  therefrom,  on  account  of  his  previous  merit,  and 
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because  he  was  ft'ee  from  any  other  crime,  in  the  time  of  GoUma  he 
became  one  of  the  two  principal  dbciples  of  Budha. 

One  day  when  the  tirttakas  were  met  together,  in  the  course  of 
their  conversation  one  of  them  enquired  of  the  others, "  Do  ;od 
know  from  whom  it  is  that  06tama  receires  the  most  efficient  help:" 
They  replied  that  they  did  not.  Then  said  he,  "I  do :  it  is  from 
Mugalan  ;  and  for  this  reason.  At  a  certain  time  he  went  to  heaien, 
and  asked  the  dewas  what  they  had  done  to  secure  so  much  hap- 
piness i  he  then  went  to  hell,  and  extinguishing  its  fire  for  a  moment, 
asked  the  dwellers  therein  what  they  had  done  to  hring  npon  them- 
selves the  endurance  of  so  much  misery.  When  he  had  ascertained 
the  cause  of  these  things,  he  returned  to  the  world,  and  proclaimed 
it  to  mankind.  Therefore,  when  men  hear  the  declarations  he  pats 
forth,  aa  they  know  that  he  has  actiully  seen  what  he  describee,  the; 
give  the  more  heed ;  and  thus  a  great  interest  is  excited  in  fsToi  of 
Gotama ;  but  if  we  can  accomplish  his  destruction,  the  followers  of 
Budha  will  leave  him  and  come  to  us  ;  it  will  be  like  the  cutting  off 
of  the  upper  current  from  the  stream."  To  this  they  were  all  agreed, 
and  taking  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  they  went  to  some  robben 
and  said, "  Qo  to  the  Black  Rock,  and  murder  Mugalan,  who  re- 
sides  there,"  at  the  same  time  putting  the  gold  into  their  hand*. 
The  robhera  at  once  went  to  the  place,  and  surrounded  the  duelling 
of  the  priest,  hut  he  knew  their  intention,  and  escaped  through  tbt 
key-hole.  The  nest  day  the  robbers  again  surrounded  the  cave,  bni 
Mugalan  ascended  into  the  sky,  as  if  hy  a  ladder,  from  the  Bomoui 
of  the  conical  roof.*  In  this  way,  two  months  were  spent,  afler 
which  he  remuned  at  home  ;  he  knew  that  he  couid  get  away  bom 
the  robbers,  but  that  there  was  no  escape,  not  even  by  the  help  of 
Budha,  from  the  consequences  of  his  former  crime.  The  robben 
accordingly  caught  him,  pounded  his  hones  as  rice  is  pounded  ni 
the  mortar ;  then  thinking  that  he  was  dead,  they  took  him  into  the 
forest,  threw  him  down,  and  went  away.  Though  he  had  been  used 
in  so  cruel  a  manner,  by  the  power  of  dhyina  he  put  together  the 
broken  bones  of  his  body,  as  an  earthen  vessel  is  repaired  that  has 
been  broken  in  pieces.  As  he  was  now  about  to  obtain  nimana.  be 
went  through  the  air  to  Budha,  worshipped  him,  and  informed  him 
of  his  departure.     Budha  enquired  the  reason,  when  he  related  all 

•  There  are  frequent  referencea  in  the  native  books  to  buQdings  of  this  df- 
BCriptiun.  At  Pandienton,  near  Kashmir,  there  is  an  ancient  temple,  lup- 
posed  to  beof  Budhiet  orinn,  the  ground  plan  of  which  UasquareoTlTenty 
feet,  and  the  roof  ppwnidal. 
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ihal  had  occurred ;  after  hearing  which,  Qotamn  said,  "  Go  then,  to 
niiwana ;  but  first  say  to  me  bana,  as  there  will  hereafter  be  no  one 
»ho  can  say  it  to  me  in  a  manner  equally  escellent."  The  priest 
w»s  obedient,  and  performed  the  same  wonders  as  Seriyut  on  a 
limilar  occasion ;  he  then  retuined  to  the  cave  and  attained 
nirrana.    {Sdle^a-t&lra-sarmi.) 

60,  The  Puniahment  of  Sapra  Budha. 
When  Supra  Budha,  a  Sakya  prince,  and  the  father-in-law  of 
Gotama,  heard  that  he  had  left  his  wife,  Yasodhara,  and  become 
Badha,  and  also,  that  although  he  had  received  his  son  D^tvadatta 
into  the  priesthood,  he  had  not  given  him  any  office  suitable  to  his 
raiik,  and  had  moreover  spoken  evil  of  him  before  the  world,  he  was 
greatly  enraged.*  One  day  as  he  was  informed  that  G6tama  was 
about  lo  proceed  to  a  certain  place,  he  resolved  (o  prevent  his  jour- 
ney, ind  for  this  purpose  remained  in  the  road,  drunk.  When 
Bodha  approached,  attended  by  his  priests,  the  king  was  informed 
tliitlie  was  coming,  and  was  requested  to  make  way  for  him  to  pass; 
bui  he  laid,  "  Gotama  is  younger  than  I ;  he  is  my  son-in-law  ;  in- 
fijrm  him,  therefore,  that  it  is  bis  duty  to  make  way  for  me."  As 
tli«  procession  advanced  nearer,  some  one  again  requested  the  king 
to  leave  the  path  clear,  but  he  was  not  willing.  Budha  quietly 
stopped.  The  king  had  sent  a  messenger  privately  to  hear  what 
Gotama  said  when  the  obstruction  should  be  reported  to  him. 
Though  he  had  not  smiled  irom  the  time  he  became  Budha,  he 
aniled  now ;  but  though  he  smiled,  he  did  not  show  his  teeth,  or 
ouke  a  noise  like  some,  as  if  wat«r  were  poured  from  the  mouth  of 
a  vessel:  rays  came  from  his  mouth  like  a  golden  portico  to  a 
lUgoba  of  emeralds,  went  thrice  round  his  head,  and  then  entered 
again  into  his  mouth.  When  Ananda  saw  that  he  smiled,  as  he 
Ww  that  there  must  be  some  reason  for  it,  he  enquired  the  cause. 
Bodha  replied,  "In  seven  days,  this  Supro  Budha,  who  will  not  permit 
»« lo  go  and  receive  alms,  will  be  taken  to  hell ;  the  earth  will  open 
for  this  purpose  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  that  are  near  the  lower 
■lory  of  his  palace."  The  messenger  who  had  gone  to  listen,  went 
ud  informed  the  king  what  Budha  had  said.  On  hearing  it,  he 
»»id,  "Our  son-in-law  will  not  say  that  which  is  false;  never- 
theless, we  will  prevent  this  occurrence  by  a  stratagem ;  until  the 

*  Thii  Btory  is  cited  aa  an  instance  of  <iriBhta-dhiirraraa-w('dya-JtuBnlB- 
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tenth  day  be  past,  we  will  not  go  near  the  lower  Rtoty  of  the  pa- 
lace ;  we  will  lemain  in  the  upper  8tot7  ;  there  will  then  be  the 
boards  of  the  floor  beneath  us,  and  not  the  ground,  ho  that  his  de- 
claration cannot  take  place."  The  king,  accordingly,  went  to  the 
upper  story,  and  had  the  necessary  provisions  brought  thither  for  the 
appoioled  time  ;  he  also  commanded  the  doors  to  be  fastened  wiih 
strong  iron  bats,  and  the  stairs  to  be  removed,  placing  two  guards 
near  each,  that  if  he  attempted  to  descend  they  might  prevent  tiiin. 
But  Budha  said  that  if  be  were  even  to  ascend  into  the  sky,  or  to 
pass  in  a  ship  into  the  middle  of  the  sea,  or  to  conceal  himself  in 
the  centre  of  a  rock ;  still,  what  he  had  declared  would  most  cer- 
tainly take  place,  because  of  the  king's  demerit. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  king's  charger  went  mad,  and  ran  atwut 
in  all  directions.  He  asked  what  noise  it  was,  and  was  told  that 
his  horse  had  become  mad ;  and  that  no  one  could  subdue  him  un- 
less he  saw  his  royal  master.  He  then  went  to  the  door,  in  order 
to  descend,  which  opened  of  its  own  accord,  and  the  stairs  relumed 
to  their  place,  by  means  of  the  king's  demerit.  The  guards  caught 
hold  of  him  to  convey  him  to  the  upper  story,  but  instead  of  this 
he  was  precipitated  to  the  ground.  As  the  guards  looked  bebr, 
they  saw  the  earth  open  ;  flames  came  from  AwSchi,  enveloped  him, 
and  carried  him  away. — {SadharmmaralnakAri.) 

51.  The  Prineets  Yai6dhard-dim  aitaitit  Nincdna. 
The  princess  Yasodhar^-d^wi,  who  bad  been  the  wife  of  Bodhlat 
in  many  generations,  and  assisted  him  in  the  fulfilling  of  the  pan- 
mil4s,  was  bom  on  the  same  day  as  the  prince  Sidhartta.    At  lie 
age  of  sixteen  years  they  were  both  anointed  at  the  same  momeaL 
When  Sidh&rtta  became  an  ascetic,  the  princess  resolved  upon  fol- 
lowing his  example,  but  Sudh6dana,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  placed 
guards  around  the  city,  declaring  to  her  that  the  prince  would  t^ 
turn ;  he  was  also  fearful  that  as  she  was  so  extremely  beautifnl, 
unless  she  was  well  protected,  the  princes  of  other  countries  migbt 
of  her  situation  and  come  and  take  her  away  by  force.    Bnl 
ugh  she  was  thus  prevented  from  going  to  the  forest,  she  le- 
d  to  keep  the  ordinances  of  the  recluse  in  the  palace ;  and  ftir 
jurpose  she  had  her  head  shaved,  put  on  a  yellowrobe,  and  eat 
)od  out  of  an  earthen  bowl.     When  Budha  visited  Kapilaira-<ta. 
the  attainment  of  his  office,  and  on  the  second  day  after  his 
tl  visited  the  palace   of  Yasodhara-d^wi,  and  repeated  tlie 
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Cliaiuk-kiimara.-jataks,  she  requested  permUaion  to  become  a 
prieatesa;  but  it  vrtta  not  granted,  aa  Budha  saw  that  the  right  of 
eniraace  into  the  order  of  the  female  priesthood  belonged,  first,  to 
the  queen-mother,  Prajapati. 

The  iwinceaa  was  exceedingly  sorrowful  when  Bahula  was  or- 
daioed,  but  Sudhodana  went  to  console  her,  and  said,  "  Did  you 
not  hear  that  in  the  Wessantara  birth,  when  your  child  was  bound 
with  a  thong  and  given  to  the  mendicant,  you  made  no  objection  ? 
Then  why  should  you  be  grieved  now  ?  Were  you  to  hear  bana, 
joa  would  give  all  your  sons  to  be  ordained,  even  had  you  a 
hnnilted.  By  and  bye  you  also  will  become  an  ascetic;  but  it  will 
be  better  to  delay  now,  as  people  would  say  you  have  renounced 
the  world  on  account  of  your  sorrow."  Then  the  princess  thought 
the  would  carry  her  intention  into  effect  when  Sudhodana  was  dead. 
She  VBs  also  informed  by  Prajapati  that  she  herself  had  thrice  re- 
quested to  be  admitted  to  profession,  but  had  been  refused  by  Budha. 
In  due  time  Yas6dhara-d^wi  became  the  rightful  inheritor  of  all  that 
had  belonged  to  Sudhodana,  Maha-maya,  Maha-prajipati,  Sidhartta, 
N'uida,  Rahula,  Dewadatta,  and  Supra-budha ;  but  she  regarded 
the  whole  with  aversion,  even  as  if  it  had  been  a  dead  naya  tied 
round  her  neck.  Accompanied  by  a  thousand  other  princesses,  she 
departed  &om  Kapilawastu,  in  order  that  she  might  visit  Maha- 
pnjapati.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Kapilawastu  and  Kali  heard 
of  her  departure,  they  came  in  immense  numbers  that  they  might 
fnnil  upon  her  to  remain  in  the  palace ;  but  when  she  was  still 
determined,  they  brought  a  thousand  chariots,  that  the  princesses 
might  use  them  in  their  journey.  Yas6dhar^-dewi,  however,  re- 
plied that  it  was  right  they  should  walk  on  foot,  aa  all  the  luxuries 
ot  the  world  had  been  renounced ;  it  was  true  that  Sidhartta  had 
fled  on  horseback,  but  he  went  away  by  el«alth,  and  wiahed  to 
escape  quickly  from  hia  pursuers.  The  distance  between  KapUa 
and  Wisala  was  49  yojanas,  and  after  the  princesses  had  seen  Pia- 
japati,  and  been  admitted  to  profession,  they  went  to  Sewet,  where 
Budha  was  then  residing.  By  Budha  they  were  admitted  to  upa- 
wnpada,  on  which  occasion  he  proclaimed  the  merits  of  Yasodhari- 
devi ;  in  two  p6yaB  after  this  she  became  a  rahat ;  and  afterwards 
eontinued  to  reside  at  Sewet,  whence  she  went,  sometimes,  to  hear 
hana  from  Budha,  and  at  other  times  to  enquire  after  the  health  of 
Hahula.  The  people  of  Jambudwipa  brought  her  many  presents  ; 
in  conaequence  of  which  she  informed  liudha  that  she  could  not 
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remain  at  Sewet  any  longer,  as  more  ofierings  were  made  Ui  her 
now  than  when  she  was  a  queen.  She,  therefore,  went  to  WUala ; 
but  there  it  was  the  same,  and  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  Kajagaha. 
These  gifts  were  received  through  the  merit  she  had  ticquired  id 
former  births,  when  Bodhisat,  with  her  full  consent,  gave  away  his 


On  the  evening  of  a  certain  day,  as  Yae6dhata-d^wi  was  utting 
alone,  she  thus  thought :  "  Nanda,  Rahula,  Seriyut,  Mngalan, 
Kh^ma,  Uppalawamna,  Sudhodana,  Prajapati,  and  Anya-kondanyt, 
have  entered  nirwana.  I  was  bom  on  the  same  day  as  Builha, 
and  in  regular  order  ought  to  enter  the  city  of  peace  upon  the 
same  day;  but  this  would  not  be  decorous  to  the  great  teacher.  1 
am  now  seventy-eight  years  of  age.  In  two  years  from  this  time 
Budha  will  attain  nirwana.  I  will,  therefore,  request  permisuon  to 
obtain  this  privilege  from  Budba."  At  the  moment  thia  resolntioD 
was  formed,  the  earth  shook,  which  was  perceived  by  the  otbet 
princesses ;  and  as  they  knew  the  cause,  they  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  Yasodhara-dem,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  wihan 
of  Budha.  From  the  sage  she  asked  forgiveness  for  the  faults  she 
might  at  any  time  have  committed,  and  then  presented  ber  request. 
Budha  said,  "  You  are  the  most  virtuous  of  women ;  but  from  the 
time  you  became  a  rahat,  you  have  not  perfonned  any  miivcle,  lo 
that  some  persons  hare  doubted  whether  you  are  a  rahat  or  not  It 
is  right  that  these  doubts  should  be  removed."  The  priests  tlw 
bad  heard  of  what  was  about  to  take  place,  whence  they  infened 
that  the  departure  of  Budha  was  not  fat  distant.  They  tfaerefcie 
assembled  around  the  sage,  vrith  a  gteat  number  of  the  ciliKiu. 
The  princess  thought  that  on  account  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  her 
person  It  would  not  be  proper  to  perform  a  miracle  in  the  same  way 
as  others,  lest  evil  thoughts  should  arise  in  the  minds  of  such  of  the 
faithful  as  were  not  yet  free  from  evil  desire.  She,  therefore,  re- 
lated the  history  of  her  former  births,  then  rose  into  the  air  and 
worshipped  Budha ;  in  this  manner  she  rose  and  descended  many 
times  ;  and  performed  many  other  wonders,  in  the  presence  of  men. 
df^was,  and  brahmas.  The  discourse  that  she  deUvered  was  upon 
the  seven  kinds  of  wives  there  are  in  the  world  of  men.  When  ill 
this  was  concluded,  she  retired  to  her  own  residence,  and  in  the 
same  night,  whilst  passing  from  dhy^a  to  dhyina,  saw  the  city  of 
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52.  The  Death  of  Budha. 

When  Gotama  was  about  to  receive  nirwina,  ia  the  city  of  Ku- 
siom,*  he  paid  a  visit  preTtously  to  the  city  of  Paw4,  attended 
bj  a  vast  concourse  of  priests.f  At  this  place  he  reposed  for  a 
short  dme,  in  the  mango  garden  of  Chunda,  the  smith ;  who,  de- 
lighted with  the  honour  thus  conferred  upon  him,  came  without 
delay  to  ofler  worship  ;  after  which  he  invited  the  whole  company 
of  the  priests  to  partake  of  food  at  his  dwelling,  and  prepared  an 
offerbg  of  pork*  to  present  to  Budba. 

This  was  perceived  by  the  various  dewas  of  the  universe,  who 
eiclaimed,  "  From  the  time  that  the  rice-mixture  presented  by  Su- 
Jata  was  eaten  by  the  lord  of  the  world,  for  the  space  of  forty-five 
years,  be  has  preached  to  us :  now  he  will  eat  of  the  pork  to  be 
presented  by  Chunda,  and  enter  nirnina :  even  in  many  millions  of 
years  the  acquisition  of  the  Budhaship  is  accomplished  with 
difficulty."  Then  collecting  together  whatsoever  is  of  the  most 
grateful  flavor  in  the  four  great  continents,  they  imparted  its  rich- 
uesa  to  the  food  about  to  he  presented. 

The  next  day,  Budba  and  his  attendants  were  entertained  by  the 
emith,  and  in  bis  presence  the  sage  delivered  a  discourse  on  the 
benefit  Xa  be  derived  from  the  presentation  of  ofi'erings,  after  which 
he  said,  "  Let  us  go  to  Kusinara." 

Like  the  radiant  moon  travelling  amidst  the  hosts  of  the  sky, 
iURounded  by  priests  whom  no  arithmetic  can  compute,  in  number 
infinite,  he  commenced  his  journey  towards  Kusinaia ;  but  the  pork 
that  bad  been  presented  by  Chunda,  from  some  hidden  cause,  pro- 
duced a  diarrhcea  (lobita  pakkhandika)  in  his  body,  and  be  endured 

*  There  is  in  Asaam  a  district  called  Koch  Vihar,  or  Cooa  Bovhar,  derived 
from  Kasha  Vihar,  which  is  by  eome  supposed  to  be  the  Kusindra,  at  which 
Bodha  expired.  By  others  it  is  placcdat  Ilurdwar,  not  far  from  Delhi. 
There  is  a  Kuaina  laid  down  in  Hamilton'B  Map  of  Nepaul,  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  place.  Csoma  Kciroai  calU  it  Kamrup,  in  Aaeainj  but 
Klapraih  thinks  that  this  situation  is  too  much  to  the  cast,  and  that  it  oueht 
to  be  placed  nearer  the  Gunduck.  When  visited  by  Fa  Uian  the  population 
«u  small.  In  a  temple  at  this  place  Hiuan  thsang  saw  a  picture  represent- 
ing the  death  of  Budha. 

t  In  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  No.  84,  Dec.  1838,  there  is  an 
malyais  of  the  Faiinibbina-suttaii,  by  Tumour.  It  is  the  third  suttan  of  the 
Mihawaggo  in  the  Dighonik&yo  of  the  Suttapitako;  and  Tumour  calla  it 
"  perhaps  the  most  inlercstintr  section  in  the  Pitakattnyan." 

X  Chunda  was  chained  by  Budha,  who  knew  his  intention,  not  to  allow 
any  portion  of  the  pork  to  be  given  to  the  priests  who  accompanied  him,  and 
to  bury  what  was  left  in  the  ground,  as  he  knew  that  if  any  of  them  partook 
of  it,  diseaae  would  be  produced. 
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the  moat  intense  suffering.*  By  bis  divine  power  he  subdued  the 
pain,  then  retired  a  little  way  from  the  road,  and  rested  near  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  saying  to  his  attendant,  "  Ananda,  I  am  weary,  1 
wish  to  rest;  let  the  outer  rohe  be  four  times  folded  and  spread 
out."  Soon  afterwards  he  said,  "  Ananda,  I  am  thirsty  ;  I  wish  for 
water,  that  I  may  drink."  This  was  given,  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  and  preached  to  the  prince  Pukknsa,  ^riog 
him  the  benefit  of  the  protective  formulary.  The  prince  presented 
him  with  a  couple  of  robes,  interwoven  with  gold,  that  were  wrap- 
ped about  his  person.  "When  he  arrived  at  the  river  Kukuttha  he 
bathed,  causing  rays  to  emanate  from  his  body  and  robe,  that  ex- 
tended to  both  banks  of  the  river ;  and  after  thb  he  went  to  a 
mango  garden  not  far  distant,  and  said,  "  I  am  fust,  I  wish  to  lie 
down ;  spread  out  the  robe.''  The  robe  was  accordingly  spread  ont, 
and  he  lay  down,  like  a  lion  in  repose.  Thus,  he  who  had  the  power 
of  myriads  of  the  strongest  elephants,  was  unable  to  move  without 
the  utmost  difficulty,  from  the  time  that  his  body  was  seized  by  the 
disorder.  All  this  was  endured  that  he  might  shew  to  the  youDg 
the  vanity  of  their  strength,  and  to  those  cleaving  to  existence  the 
sorrow  connected  therewith  ;  and  that  he  might  make  known  to  sU, 
that  none  are  exempted  from  old  age,  decay,  and  death.  Those 
who  hear  of  what  he  suffered  must  lament,  as  those  who  saw  it 
wept ;  nor  can  it  even  be  reflected  upon  without  the  most  profoond 
grief.  It  was,  therefore,  to  teach  the  misery  of  existence  to  the 
beings  in  the  world  that  he  said,  "  Ananda,  I  am  faint,  I  am  thinty, 
I  wish  to  drink,  I  wish  to  lie  down." 

Though  the  whole  distance  that  Budha  had  to  travel  was  only 
about  twelve  miles,  he  was  obliged  to  rest  five-and-twenty  times 
before  he  could  accomplish  the  journey.  At  last,  after  repeated 
efforts,  he  reached  a  mango  grove,  near  Kusin&ra,  on  which  he 
said  to  Ananda,  "  Speak  in  this  manner  to  the  smith — 'Cbunda,  u 
Budha,  from  having  eaten  of  the  pork  you  presented  to  him  nill 
attain  nirwana,  you  will  receive  on  this  account  an  immense  reward; 
and  if  he  should  still  appear  doubtful,  say  to  him  again,  'Qiunda, 

*  Bishop  Smitli,  in  his  account  of  a  visit  to  the  temple  of  Hon]Ui,  in  Chiiu. 
says;— "We  were  conducled  to  the  Htall,  or  pen,  in  which  the  sacred  pip 
are  domieiled.  According  to  the  popular  theory,  these  pi^  lire  muntsincd 
in  a  Btttte  of  plenty,  and  are  invested  with  a  degree  of  Banctity,  aa  a  compcn- 
Bation  to  the  species  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  them  by  the  disciples  of 
Budhisni,  in  eating  swine's  flesh,  contrary  to  the  primitive  laws  of  Budli." 
This  custom  may  have  arisen  from  some  perversion  of  the  i^end  contained 
in  the  test. 
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700  will  most  certainly  receive  thtB  reward;  I  heard  it  from  the 
lord  of  the  universe  ;  it  w&b  from  the  sacred  mouth  I  received  my 
information.'  Ananda,  there  are  two  offerings  that  will  receive  a 
greiler  rewaid  than  any  other.  Do  you  ask  what  they  are  ?  Before 
tlie  Tatagata  received  the  incomparable  wisdom,  an  offering  was 
pTeMnted  to  him  by  the  daughter  of  Sujata ;  and  now  before  he  at- 
tains lo  the  final  rest  of  nirwana,  another  offering  has  been  made 
by  HiDnda.  These  are  the  two  most  estimable  gifts.  The  merit 
icqaired  by  the  illustrious  Chunda,  will  endure  long,  and  be  ex- 
ceedingly great.  Thus,  Ananda,  the  doubts  of  him  who  presented 
liie  pork  will  be  removed." 

When  the  d4was  perceived  that  this  was  the  last  great  offering 
that  would  be  presented  to  Budha,  they  brought  all  kinds  of 
sgieeable  ingredients  and  imparled  their  flavor  to  the  pork,  BO  that 
it  was  in  every  respect  desirable  and  excellent.  On  this  account,  it 
could  not  be  the  pork  that  was  the  real  cause  of  the  illness  of 
Bndba.  The  elements  of  his  body  had  become  indurated  by  ex- 
treme old  age,  in  the  usual  course  of  nature ;  and  it  was  thU  that 
gave  to  the  disease  its  power.  In  like  manner,  when  one  ignited 
lubetimce  is  added  lo  another,  the  fire  bums  with  more  destrucUve 
fierceness ;  or  when  to  a  common  stream  is  added  the  volume  of 
water  poured  down  by  the  raging  storm,  its  course  is  swelled  to  an 
impetuous  torrent;  or  when  more  food  is  taken  into  the  stomach 
ilresdy  filled  to  repletion,  the  effects  of  indigestion  are  more  clearly 
dereloped.  We  must  not  therefore,  blame  the  ordinance  of  alms- 
giving, as  if  this  were  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

After  leaving  the  mango  grove,  Budha  crossed  the  Hiranyawati, 
and  entered  the  garden  of  sal  trees,  called  Upawarttana,  near  Kusi- 
nara,  to  which  the  princes  of  Kfalwa  were  accustomed  to  resort  in 
their  seasons  of  recreation.  On  seeing  it,  he  said  again,  "Ananda, 
I  am  weary,  I  wish  to  lie  down ;  quickly  place  a  couch  between  two 
sal  trees,  with  the  head  towards  the  north."  After  the  couch  had 
been  placed  as  he  requested,  he  lay  down  upon  it  with  his  head  in 
the  same  direction,  never  to  rise  again  ;  but  he  still  retained  the  full 
possession  of  his  senses.  He  then  addressed  his  faithful  attendant, 
snd  said,  "Ananda,  were  I  to  attain  nirwana  without  the  knowledge 
ol  the  Malwa  princes,  they  would  exclaim,  '  Alas,  Budha,  our  king, 
baa  attained  nirwana;  alas,  in  his  last  moments  we  were  not  per- 
mitted to  feast  our  eyes  on  his  sacred  presence ;  we  did  not  heat 
baoa,  though  he  approached  so  near  us ;  we  had  no  opportunity  of 
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rendering  to  him  our  homage  ! '  They  will  thus  be  brought  to  eo- 
durc  much  Borrow.  Therefore,  go,  and  inform  them  of  oui  anival. " 
In  complinnce  with  this  command,  Ananda  went  to  the  place  at 
which  the  princea  were  most  uauallj  to  be  found,  and  said,  "  Most 
excellent  sirs,  our  Budha  is  now  in  the  sal  grove ;  this  day  he  will 
attain  nirwana;  and  he  has  sent  me  to  inform  you  of  it,  lest  joa 
should  afterwards  sa^  that  his  departure  was  from  your  own  gate, 
and  yet  you  were  not  permitted  in  his  last  momenta  to  hear  bana.' 
On  the  delivery  of  this  message,  the  60,000  princes  of  Malwa,  with 
as  many  princesses,  nobles,  and  eminent  ladies,  cried  out,  "  Budha, 
OUT  king,  will  soon  obtain  nirwana  ;  alas,  our  excellent  Tatagala 
will  soon  be  no  more ;  the  eyes  that  have  looked  upon  all  our  soi- 
rowa  will  now  become  dim ! "  Some  tore  their  hair ;  othen  etruci 
their  heads  with  their  hands  ;  they  bowed  this  way  and  that,  as  the 
tree  that  has  been  cut  nods  to  its  fall ;  they  threw  themselves  down, 
and  rolled  upon  the  ground  in  every  direction ;  they  cried  out  aload ; 
and  there  was  a  grevious  mourning.  Incessantly  did  they  weep  u 
they  went  towards  the  grove,  and  when  they  arrived  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Budha,  they  threw  themselves  prostrate  before  him.  In 
order  to  appease  their  grief,  he  gave  them  a  suitable  eibortalian, 
and  at  this  time  the  ascetic  Subhadra  attained  rahatship. 

The  dewas  and  brahinas  from  the  ten  thousand  aakwalas  bang 
assembled,  Budha  said  to  Sekra,*  "  Oh,  divine  Sekra  !  my  religiia 
will  abundantly  flourish  in  Ceylon  ;  Wijaya  Bahu,  sou  of  the  mo- 
narch Siha  Bahu,  will  proceed  thither  &om  the  land  of  Lada,  with 
500  nobles,  and  there  remain ;  therefore,  take  that  prince  and  hia 
kingdom  under  thy  special  protection."  In  this  manner  he  de- 
livered the  realm  of  Ceylon,  and  the  interests  of  his  religion  when 
therein  established,  into  the  hands  of  Sekra. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Budha  gave  a  charge  to  the  assembled 
priests,  and  furthermore  said  to  them,  "  Priests,  if  ye  have  uy 
doubts  as  to  the  doctrines  I  have  taught  you  for  the  space  of  forty- 
five  years,  ye  have  permission  to  declare  them  now  ;  otherwise,  ye 
may  afterwards  regret  that  ye  had  not  the  opportunity  of  stating 
them  whilst  I  was  yet  in  existence  ;  or  if  ye  hesitate  to  make  these 
enquiries  of  me,  make  known  your  doubts  to  each  other,"  A*  the 
priests  did  not  entertain  any  doubts,  they  remained  silent,  and 
Budha  proceeded,  "  Are  there  no  doubts  that  you  wish  to  have  re- 
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moved?  Then  I  depart  to  nitwana;  1  leave  with  yoo  my  ordi- 
nances; the  elements  of  the  omniacient  will  pass  away;  the  three 
g«ma  n^ill  alill  remaia."  Thus  having  spoken,  he  ceased  to  exist. 
{.Ifilmda  Praana. ) 

When  the  Malwa  princes  heard  of  the  death  of  Budha,  they 
were  for  some  time  overcome  by  grief,  in  which  the  princesses  and 
royal  maidens  partook  ;  but  after  a  little  time,  having  recovered 
from  the  excess  of  their  sorrow,  tbey  brought  the  finest  cloth,  and 
coUon  a  hundred  times  sifted,  in  which  the  body  of  the  sage  was 
enwrapped.*  First  there  was  a  fold  of  cloth,  and  then  a  layer  of 
eotton,  altemalely,  until  a  thousand  folds  had  been  completed.  For 
ihia  purpoae  500  bales  of  cloth,  and  500  bales  of  cotton  were  pre- 
sented by  the  princes.  The  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixtb  days  were  occupied  in  the  presenting  of  ofTerings  and  the 
preparing  of  the  place  where  the  body  was  to  be  burned.  Every 
r«cptacle  of  filth  in  Kusinira  wa^  covered  knee-deep  with  celestial 
flowers.  On  the  aeventh  day  the  dewas  and  brahmaa  of  10,000 
Mkwalas  brought  flowers  and  perfumes,  and  appointed  the  cho- 
tisters  and  musicians  from  their  several  16kas  to  be  in  attendance, 
90  that  there  was  ofiered  to  the  corpse  of  the  sage  all  that  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  or  ravishing  to  the  ear.  For  the  place  of  cremation'l' 
the  princes  ofiered  their  own  coronation-hall,  which  was  decorated 
with  the  utmost  magnificence,  and  the  body  of  Budha  being  de- 
posited in  a  golden  garcophaguB^  filled  with  sweet-scented  oil,  it 
"as  placed  upon  a  pyre  of  sandal-wood,  120  cubits  high.§     When 

•  A  pine  tree  was  annunlly  wrapt  up  in  wool  by  the  priests  of  Cybele,  and 
■nth  great  solemnity  carried  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  in  memory  of 
lier  nrapping  up  in  ttie  same  maimer  the  dead  body  of  Atys,  and  carrying  it 

t  Wg  leam  from  Homer  tliat  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead  was  in  use 
before  tbe  Tiojan  wai.  The  Jews  burnt  many  spices  at  the  funerals  of  thetr 
gresi  men,  but  the  bodies  were  interred. — 2  Chion.  xvi.  14 ;  xxi.  19  ;  Jer. 
iiiiv.  6.  It  in  said  that  when  Gamaliel,  the  son  of  Simcun,  waa  buried, 
Onkeloa  burnt  seventy  pounds  of  frankincense  upon  hia  aepulchre.  The 
fiuieral  pile  of  the  emperor  Scvenis,  erected  near  the  city  of  York,  was  one 
of  the  most  magniQccnt  of  which  we  have  any  record.  Pliny  complains  that 
tlw  people  bestowed  frankincense  in  heapa  for  the  funeral  pllu  of  the  dead, 
"iiilst  they  gave  only  a  few  crumbs  when  they  made  an  offering  in  the 
temple.— Nat.  Hist.  iiL  18. 

I  According  to  the  Parinibblma-ButtBn,  eight  of  the  princes  attempted  to 
lift  the  sarcophagus,  with  the  intention  of  carryinR  it  to  the  southward  of 
til*  city,  but  they  were  unable  to  remove  it.  This  was  caused  by  the  d£was, 
vho  themselves  conveyed  it  to  a  spot  at  the  eaatein  aide  of  the  city. 

i  The  funeral  pile  erected  by  Alexander  for  Hephaestion  was  1 30  cubits 
high )  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  fiiQ^al  was  more  than  12,000  talents. — Diod. 
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all  was  properly  prepared,  the  four  prmdpal  kings  of  Malwa,  ntio 
had  previously  purified  themeelvea  and  pol  on  new  robes,  took  fire 
in  their  hands  and  applied  it  to  the  pyre,  but  it  would  not  ignite. 
The  other  princes,  in  sections  of  two  and  two,  took  golden  fun,  by 
which  they  endeavoured  to  increase  the  power  of  the  flame,  but  all 
their  efforts  were  in  vain,  though  continued  during  seven  days. 

The  chief  of  the  priests  who  were  endowed  with,  divine  wisdom, 
Anurudha,  was  then  consulted  as  to  the  cause  why  the  wood  would 
not  ignite ;  and  he  informed  them  that  no  one  but  Maha-kasyaps 
had  the  power  to  bring  about  the  ignition,  and  that  therefore  it  wm 
in  vain  to  apply  the  Are  uutil  his  arrival.  The  princes  enquired, 
"  Is  that  venerable  personage  dark  or  fair,  tall  or  short,  is  hs  a 
powerful  priest  ?  Should  he  be  like  our  Budha,  we  shaJl  havena 
loss  from  his  attainment  of  nirwana."  At  this  time  Maha-kasyapa 
was  already  on  his  way  from  P4w&  to  Kusin&ra ;  and  when  the 
princes  heard  from  what  direction  he  was  to  be  expected,  they  bxik. 
flowers  and  lamps  and  went  to  meet  him,  whilst  others  prepared 
the  road ;  and  all  remained  in  anxious  expectation.  In  due  tine 
he  came,  attended  by  500  priests ;  and  after  he  had  properly  ad- 
justed his  robe  by  learing  one  shoulder  bare,  he  thrice  perambu- 
lated the  pyre,*  in  a  reverent  manner,  stopping  at  last  in  the  direc- 
don  where  the  feet  of  the  sage  were  placed.  Though  the  feet 
were  enveloped  in  so  many  folds  of  cloth  and  cotton,  he  thought 
within  himself,  "  May  I  once  more  see  the  glorious  feet,  and  bow 
my  head  before  them  ;"  and  by  the  power  of  this  wish,  the  feet  ap- 
peared, emerging  from  the  pyre  like  the  moon  coming  from  behind 
a  cloud ;  when  he  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  laying  hold  of  the 
feet  bowed  his  head  towards  them,  and  did  reverence.f  AU  that 
were  present,  when  they  saw  this  miracle,  called  out  in  approba- 
tion ;  and  the  500  priests  who  accompanied  Maha-k4syapa,  with  all 
the  other  priests  who  were  present,  worshipped  the  feet  of  Budha; 
not  only  so,  but  numberless  d^waa,  brahmas,  men,  nigas,  supamnsi, 
garundaa,  and  gandhfirwas,  joined  in  the  adoration.  After  this  the 
feet,  without  putting  anything  out  of  its  place,  or  in  any  way  di«- 

*  It  is  said  that  at  the  fimeral  rites  for  Pattodus, 

"  ThtlM.  In  procMiion,  tounit  Ihe  num*  Iher  drove 
Theli  couiien  ilHlt."— IL.  iiUl.  13. 
f  "  Just  before  a  Jew  is  taken  out  of  the  house  to  be  buried,  the  rdatint 
and  BcquaintanccE  of  the  departed  stand  round  tlie  coffin,  when  the  lixt  trt 
uncovered,  and  each  in  rotation  lays  hold  of  the  two  great  toes,  and  beg» 
pardon  for  any  offence  ^fen  to  the  deceased,  and  requests  a  fevouiabie  men- 
tiou  of  them  m  the  neit  world." — The  Jew. 
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torbing  the  p^re,  returned  to  their  original  position,  like  the  moon 
pasting  behind  a  ctoud.  Neither  the  cloth  nor  the  cotton,  nor  & 
drop  of  oil  in  the  sarcophagus,  nor  any  part  of  the  sandal  wood, 
vas  displaced  ;  all  remained  just  as  it  was  at  lirst.  When  the  leet 
hsd  retired,  like  the  rising  of  the  sun  or  moon  upon  Hastagiri, 
Ananda,  and  the  rest  of  the  priests  who  were  not  rahats,  the  60,000 
princes  of  Malwa,  and  many  upasakas  and  upasikawas,  wept  with 
a  loud  voice,  and  their  grief  was  even  greater  than  on  the  day  when 
Badha  attained  nirwana;  but  the  rahats  appeased  them  by  repeat- 
ing the  four  truths  and  the  three  signs.  By  the  power  of  the 
dewBs,  the  pyre*  ignited  spontaneously.  The  skin,  flesh,  and  veins 
of  the  body  were  entirely  consumed,  so  that  not  even  the  ashes 
vere  left ;  but  the  other  parts  of  the  body  sent  forth  a  delightful 
perfiuiie,  and  afterwards  remained  like  a  heap  of  pearls.  The 
principal  relics  were  the  four  teeth,  the  two  cheek-bones,  and  the 
ikuU. 

To  eitinguish  the  fire  a  rain  came  down  from  the  sky.f  gradually 
increasing  in  size,  though  at  first  it  was  merely  like  a  tnlst ;  water 
also  arose  from  the  earth,  and  was  showered  from  the  sal  trees  in 
the  garden.  Though  the  heat  was  so  great,  not  a  branch,  or  leaf, 
or  flower,  in  the  trees  around  was  in  the  least  scorched ;  the  ants, 
beetles,  spiders,  and  other  insects  in  the  wood,  as  the  fire  increased, 
TGic  sent  forth  without  harm,  juat  as  if  a  gentle  breeze  had  borne 
tbem.  The  princes  examined  the  ashes  with  rods  made  of  ivory, 
searching  everywhere,  that  the  whole  of  the  relics  might  be  col- 
lected and  preserved ;  after  which  they  were  taken  with  a  grand 
procession  to  the  city,  and  deposited  in  one  of  the  principal  halla. 
The  sacred  spot  was  then  ornamented  in  a  proper  manner,  and  con- 
centric circles  of  guards  were  placed  around  it.  It  was  feared  by 
lbs  Malwa  princes  that  when  the  other  monarchs  of  Jambudwipa 
beard  of  the  death  of  Budha  they  would  send  and  take  away  the 


'  An  old  priest,  who  had  travelled  extensively  upon  the  c  . . 
IndU.  infonued  me  that  a  brand  taken  frotn  tMa  pyic  was  oflemards  w 
"hipped  at  Juggernaut,  This  remBik  U  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  temple  at  this  place  is  supposed,  from  the  distinctions  of  caste  being 
abolished  by  the  pilgrims  when  within  its  precincts,  to  be  of  Budhisdcal 
origin,  and  that  the  idol  itself  is  "the  coarsest  image  in  the  country." 
Ilere  are  remains  in  OrisHtt  which  prove  that  Budhism  once  prevailed  ei- 
tdairely  in  that  proviiiec. 

t  When  the  vast  pile  of  wood  collected  for  the  burning  of  Crtesus  was 
already  kindled,  and  the  rictim  beyond  the  teach  of  human  aid,  Apollo  sent 
a  miraculous  rain  to  preserve  hinL — Herod,  i.  84  ;  Ktesias,  Pci8icai,c.  4, 
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relics  hy  force,  which  would  be  a  great  loss  to  their  city;  and  it 
was  to  guard  them  from  such  spoliation  that  the  armies  were  placed. 
When  the  nobles  of  Rajagaha  heard  of  what  had  taken  place, 
they  thought  within  tberaeetves,  "  Among  all  those  who  are  yW 
subject  to  birlh,  there  ia  no  one  equal  to  Ajasat,  our  king.  When 
he  hears  of  the  death  of  Budha,  his  breast  will  cleave  in  two  from 
the  greatness  of  his  grief.  We  must  therefore  try  to  save  him  from 
so  great  a  calamity."  They,  therefore,  prepared  three  coffere,  in 
which  they  put  many  sweet  substances.  They  then  went  to  the 
king  and  said,  after  saluting  him,  "  Sire,  we  hare  something;  to 
mention,"  and  when  he  gave  them  permission  to  proceed,  a  noble, 
who  had  put  aside  his  ornaments  and  cut  off  his  hair,  looked  In  tbe 
direction  of  Kusinira,  and  sEud,  "  There  is  no  one  in  the  vrhole 
world  free  from  death ;  Budha  has  attained  nirwina."  The  king, 
on  receiving  this  announcement,  fell  down  in  a  fit,  but  was  instantly 
put  into  one  of  the  coffers,  when  his  breath  was  warmed  by  the  in- 
gredients, and  he  revived.  After  this  he  was  put  into  the  second 
coffer,  when  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  ask,  "  What  nu 
it  you  said  ?"  But  when  told,  he  agun  fell  into  a  fit,  and  wu 
only  revived  by  being  put  into  the  third  coffer.  He  loosed  the  hair 
that  had  been  anointed  by  so  many  perfumes,  and  beat  hb  bread 
with  his  royal  bands,  calling  out,  "  Oh,  my  lord ! "  I^e  one  dis- 
tracted, he  went  into  the  street,  attended  by  his  nobles  and  \he 
16,000  princesses  of  his  palace,  after  which  he  visited  every  place 
near  the  city,  in  which  Budha  had  been  accustomed  to  say  bana,  in 
deep  sorrow.  Still  striking  his  breast,  he  exclaimed,  "  Here  ray 
lord  said  bana  ;  giving  joy  to  the  sorrowful,  and  to  the  joyfid  still 
greater  joy  ;  it  was  thus  that  1  received  your  sarana.  You  rejected 
the  deceptive  advantages  of  existence  for  the  real  beaefits  of  nir- 
wjina ;  like  the  opening  of  a  casket  in  which  the  most  preciout 
jewels  are  contained,  so  you  opened  your  illustrious  mouth,  and  \he 
words  of  the  bana  proceeded  from  your  heart."  Weeping  bitterly 
he  proceeded,  "  Until  this  time  I  have  heard  of  your  going  from 
place  to  place,  attended  by  your  priests ;  now  it  is  different."  The 
king  repeated  the  virtues  of  Budha  in  sixty  stanzas,  when  he  thus 
reflected : — "  It  is  of  no  benefit  to  indulge  my  sorrow  in  this  man- 
ner ;  the  ruler  of  the  world  munt  have  left  relics ;  I  will  go,  and 
endeavour  to  secure  some  of  them  as  my  own."  He,  therefore, 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Malwa  princes  with  letters,  of  which  this 
was  the  style  : — "  Most  fortunate  princes,  Budha  was  a  king ;  t 
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ilso  am  a  king.  He  was  five  years  older  than  my  fatbei  Bimsaia ; 
they  were  friendE  from  their  childhood  ;  immediately  previous  to 
the  time  when  he  attained  the  Budhaship  he  went  to  my  father's 
rity,  and  after  he  had  attained  it,  he  again  went  there,  and  said 
bans  to  110,000  brah mans  and  householders;  my  father  entered 
tie  path  Bowan.  Budha  was  my  relative :  I  have  received  his 
urana.  It  is,  therefore,  right  that  1  should  possess  some  relic  of 
his  body,  now  that  he  has  attained  nirwina ;  and  I  request  that  a 
dbatu  be  sent  to  me,  in  order  that  I  may  place  it  in  a  dagoba,  and 
worship  it."  But  immediately  after  Aj^aat  had  dispatched  this 
letter,  he  collected  an  army,  and  went  in  person,  that  if  necessary 
he  might  take  the  relic  by  force. 

The  Sakya  princes  of  Kapila,  the  princes  of  Wis41a,  the  princes 
of  Allakappa,  the  princes  of  Ramagama,  the  brahroans  of  Wettha- 
dipa,  and  the  Matwa  princes  of  Paw^,  when  they  heard  of  the  death 
of  Badha,  severally  collected  armies,  and  went  to  Kusin4ra  that 
they  might  obtain  a  portion  of  the  relics.  The  seven  kings  having 
encircled  the  city,  sent  to  the  princes  of  Kusin&ra,  to  say,  "  We 
demand  a  portion  of  the  relics,  or  we  warn,  you  to  prepare  for  battle." 
The  Malwa  princes  replied,  "  Budha  received  nitwana  in  out  city ; 
»e  did  not  invite  him  to  come ;  he  came  of  his  own  accord ;  the 
dhatu  are  therefore  ours  by  rightful  inheritance.  There  is  nothing 
m  the  whole  world  so  precious  as  the  relics  of  Budha ;  we  will  give 
onr  lives  rather  than  yield  them  up  to  another."  Upon  hearing 
'bis,  the  seren  kings  prepared  to  fight,  but  the  princes,  still  without 
fear,  said  "  You  are  not  the  only  persons  who  have  received  the 
breast  of  the  mother  ;  we  also  are  men,  and  have  become  strong  ; 
it  is  not  we  who  seek  the  battle,  but  those  who  have  approached 
ow  gate."  In  the  event  of  a  battle,  the  princes  of  Kusinira  must 
necesBorily  have  conquered,  aa  their  city  was  defended  by  an  infinite 
number  of  d^was,  from  its  being  the  de^iository  of  the  precious 
teiics. 

At  this  critical  moment,  the  brahman  Droha  ofibred  to  mediate 
between  the  parties,  as  it  would  have  been  a  dishonour  to  Budha, 
had  there  been  any  contention  near  the  sacred  spot  where  he  attained 
oirwana.  To  induce  the  kings  to  alter  their  purpose  be  ascended 
an  elevated  place,  whence  he  repeated  aloud  SOO  stanzas.  At  first 
Ibej  paid  no  attention,  but  at  the  end  of  the  second  stanza,  tbey 
MJA  to  each  other,  "  How  like  the  voice  of  our  teacher,"  and  then 
listened  in  silence.     Nearly  all  present  had  been,  at  one  time  ot 
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other,  the  pupils  of  Droha.  When  he  perceived  that  theii  attention 
was  secured,  he  said,  "  All  ye  kings,  hear  nhat  I  say ;  oar  departed 
loTd,  ia  the  Ksbanti  and  Dharmmap^la  births,  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  exerciBed  the  utmost  patience  and  forheanutce ;  it  is  therefore 
not  right  that  with  weapons  in  your  hands  you  should  attempt  to 
seize  his  relics.  Be  at  peace  among  yourselves,  and  dividing  the 
relics  into  eight  portions,  let  each  take  one,  and  retire  to  youi  sepa- 
rate cities.  By  this  means  many  persons  will  have  the  opportimity 
of  doing  reverence  to  Budha."  The  kings  were  pleased  with  this 
advice,  and  agreed  that  the  brahman  should  make  the  ^vision; 
upon  which  he  opened  the  golden  casket  in  which  the  relics  were 
deposited.  The  kings  reverently  approached  the  treasures  weeping, 
and  saying,  "  Oh,  most  glorious  Budha !  once  we  could  took  upon 
you,  hut  this  is  not  permitted  unto  us  now  !"  and  they  beat  their 
breasts  as  they  repeated  these  words.  The  brahman  seeing  that  the 
kings  were  off  their  guard,  from  being  overcome  with  sorrow,  pri- 
vately took  one  of  the  teeth,  and  hid  it  in  his  hair,  after  which  he 
divided  the  rest  of  the  relics  into  eight  portions.  There  were  sii- 
teen  measures,  according  to  the  measure  of  Magadha,  of  the  pearl- 
like substance  that  was  collected  when  the  fire  was  extinguished, 
and  to  each  of  the  kings  he  gave  two  measures.  But  Sekra  inter- 
fered, and  enquired  who  was  to  possess  the  tooth  from  the  right 
side  of  the  sacred  mouth  ;  and  when  he  found  that  Droha  had  taken 
it  by  stealth,  he  took  it  from  his  head,  and  conveyed  it  to  his  own 
d4wa-16ka,  where  he  deposited  it  with  the  relic  of  Budha's  haii. 
At  the  conclusion  the  brahman  felt  in  his  bair  for  the  tooth,  but  ii 
had  gone ;  and  he  was  ashamed  to  ask  any  one  about  it,  because  he 
had  ohtained  it  treacherously  ;  he  therefore  requested  as  his  share 
of  the  spoil,  the  golden  vessel  in  which  the  relics  had  been  measured, 
which  was  presented  to  him. 

The  princes  of  Pittali,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Budha,  sent  to 
demand  a  portion  of  the  relics,  but  the  seven  kings  replied  llial 
they  were  already  distributed,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  per- 
mission to  take  the  ashes  of  the  pyre.  At  first  they  were  reluctant 
to  accept  this  as  their  portion,  but  as  they  were  unable  to  contend 
with  BO  many  powerful  kings,  they  went  to  the  place  of  hnmin^i 
and  reverently  collected  the  ashes. 

The  relic  received  by  Ajasat  was  taken  by  him  to  Bejagabs,  widi 
a  magnificent  procession,  and  a  powerful  guard  ;  and  as  they  pro- 
ceeded leisurely  from  place  to  place,  that  the  necessary  preparation! 
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might  be  made  for  its  honourable  reception,  seven  yeaiB,  seven 
moDths,  aad  seven  days,  were  occupied  in  the  journey.  The  Urttakas 
said  that  the  king  had  brought  the  relic  merely  that  he  might 
benefit  by  the  numerous  offerings  that  were  made  to  it ;  but  for  thin 
declaration  96,000  persons  went  to  hell.  When  the  rahaU  saw  in 
wliat  manner  the  people  were  endangered,  they  requested  Sekra  to 
cause  the  king  to  hasten  the  passage  of  the  relics  to  Bajagaha  ;  but 
the  dena  replied,  "  Among  all  those  who  are  yet  unpurified,  there 
is  no  one  so  powerful  as  Ajasat ;  he  will  not  pay  any  attention  to 
what  I  say  ;  but  E  will  try  to  overcome  him  by  a  stratagem.  I  will 
cause  the  yakas  to  send  a  sickness  among  his  attendants';  and  you 
vho  are  rahats  can  go  to  the  monarch,  and  tell  him  that  as  the 
yakas  are  angry,  it  will  be  better  to  take  the  relic  to  the  city  at 
once,  without  further  delay."  All  this  was  done.  The  king  said 
that  he  had  not  intended  to  hurry  the  relic  on  so  Irrevently,  but  aa 
it  was  the  request  of  the  rahats,  there  should  be  no  further  protrac- 
tioD  of  the  journey.  Accordingly,  he  arrived  at  Rajagaha  in  seven 
days  from  that  time,  where  he  built  a  digoba  for  the  relic. 

The  other  kings  also  erected  dagobas  over  the  relics  they  had 
received.  The  Sakya  princes  at  Kapila ;  the  Lichawi  princes  at 
Wisala  ;  the  princes  of  Allakappa,  Ramagama,  and  Wethadipa,  at 
cities  of  the  same  name  ;  the  Malwa  princes  at  Pawa ;  and  the 
Mallian  princes  of  Kusin^a,  at  Kusinara ;  and  for  the  vessel  in 
which  the  relics  were  measured,  and  the  ashes  of  the  funeral  pyre, 
dagobas  were  erected  by  the  brahman  and  the  princes  of  Pitteli. 
(TA'^-wansa.)  

There  have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the  age  in  which 
Gotama  lived  ;*  but  the  era  given  by  the  Singhalese  authorei 
is  now  the  most  generally  received.  According  to  their  chro- 
nology, he  expired  in  the  year  that  according  to  our  mode 
of  reckoning  would  he  B.C.  543,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age.  This  was  a  period  pregnant  with  events  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  western  world.f 

*  ProfesBor  Wilson,  in  the  Oriental  Magazine  for  1825,  quotes  no  lees  than 
deien  suthoritieSi  every  one  of  which  eetablishes  the  era  of  Budha  more 
than  lOOO  yean  B.C.,  and  five  other  authorities  make  it  above  800  years  b.c. 
—Col.  Sykee ;  Jouin.  Royal  As.  Soc.  No,  lil. 

t  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  may  enumerate  the  following  events,  nearj  j- 
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Id  adopting  the  names  Gotama  and  Budha  to  designate 
the  great  sage,  I  have  taken  the  most  simple  fonn  of  the 
words.  From  the  failure  of  the  attempts  that  have  been  re- 
cently made,  in  the  translations  from  other  languages,  to 
write  proper  names  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  original  word,  I  hare  been  led  to  adopt 
an  opposite  course ;  but  the  native  authors  use  so  many  dif- 
ferent modes  of  writing  the  name  of  the  same  person  or 
place,  that  in  some  instances  I  have  found  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  preserve  uniformity.  I  have  generally  inclined 
to  the  Sanskrit  form,  in  the  principal  words,  as  being  at  once 
the  'most  simple  and  the  best  known.  The  name  of  the 
founder  of  Budhism  has  been  spelled  by  European  authors 
in  the  following  modes,  and  probably  in  many  others  that 
have  not  come  under  my  notice  ; — Fo,  Fod,  Foe,  Fohe,  Fohi, 
Fho,  Fuh,  Futh,  Pot,  Pott,  Poot,  Poota,  Pootah,  Poth,  Poti, 
Pout,  Phuta,  Wud,  Bod,  Bot,  Bud,  But,  Buth,  Budh, 
Buddh,  Bood,  Boodh,  Boudh,  Bhood,  Baoth,  Bauth,  Budo, 
Buto,  Budu,  Booda,  Bodda,  Budda,  Butta,  Budha,  Buddha, 
Budhu,  Buddhu,  Budho,  Bnddho,  Buddow,  Budhow,  Eud- 
hoo,  Budsdo,  Buhda,  Boudha,  Boudhu,  Boudhoo,  Bouddha, 
Bouddhu,  Boutta,  and  Bouddho,  The  form  Buddha  is  etymo- 
logicaUy  the  most  correct."  The  name  Gotama  is  a  patro- 
nymic ;  in  Chinese,  it  is  Kiu  tan ;  in  Tibetan,  GeouUm ; 
and  in  Manchou  and  Mogul,  Goodam.     The  origin  of  the 

by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  captivity  of  its  citizens  ;  the  taiing  of  Ninevdi 
by  the  McdeB ;  the  circiunnavigation  of  Africa  by  the  Phoenicians ;  tht 
breaking  down  of  the  old  rouline  of  the  Egyptiiui  kings,  and  the  display  of 
a  new  policy  towards  foreignere  by  PsammetichuB :  the  refomiBtioii  ofZo- 
raster ;  the  subjugation  of  the  Aaiatic  Greeka  by  I-ydia  and  Persia;  lie 
combined  action  of  the  large  moss  of  Greelca  under  Sparta ;  the  first  difln- 
sion  and  potent  influence  of  distiuct  religious  brotherhood:!,  mystic  rit«s  and 
expiatory  ceremonies  ;  the  agency  of  the  Orphic  sect ;  the  foundinic  of  the 
most  distant  colony  of  the  Greeks  in  the  westcm  regions,  Maraalia;  ihc 
brefliuDg  up  of  the  power  of  Sybaris,  and  the  march  of  tbe  Oscan  popuUtion 
from  Middle  Italy  towards  Che  south  ;  the  burning  of  the  Delphian  temple : 
the  accession  of  Feisiatratus  ;  the  first  application  of  writing  to  the  poems  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  rise  of  their  first  prose  writer,  Phertkydes,  of  Syroj; 
and  the  beginning  of  the  esquisjte  statuary  and  architecture  of  the  Greeka. 
■  Much  erroneous  speculation  has  oriainated  in  confounding  Budha.  the 
son  of  Soma,  and  regent  of  the  planet  Hcrcniy,  "  he  who  knows,"  the  in- 
telligent, with  Buddha,  any  deified  mortal,  or  "  he  by  whom  tnith  ia  known." 
— Wlaon'a  Vishnu  Pur&na, 
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word  S&kya  has  been  already  explained,  page  133.  There 
are  several  legends  to  account  for  the  giving  of  the  name 
SidhSrtta  to  the  infant  prince  ;  but  they  are  at  variance  with 
each  other.  The  epithet  0-mi-to,  used  by  the  Chinese,  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  atoirta,  a  ivord  which  signifies 
deathless,  and  is  used  to  designate  nirw^a.  The  word  Sa- 
mona  Codam,  in  use  among  the  Siamese,  is  the  same  as  Sra- 
niana  Gotama. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  founder  of  the  religious 
Ejgtem  known  as  Budhism  was  a  prince,  and  that  he  was  born 
in  the  region  called  Magadha ;  but  the  illustrious  genealogy 
that  he  has  received  is  less  to  he  relied  upon,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  dominions  of  his  father  were  circumscribed. 
Setting  aside  the  miraculous  events  that  are  said  to  have  been 
attendant  upon  his  infancy  and  youth,  and  the  enormous  ex- 
a^rations  that  are  manifest  in  almost  every  sentence,  there 
nins  through  the  narrative  a  semblance  of  reality ;  and  the 
reasons  why  he  renounced  the  world,  the  austerities  he  prac- 
ticed in  the  wilderness,  and  his  warfare  with  the  powers  of 
evil,  have  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  almost  every  ascetic 
iaiat  whose  life  has  been  recorded.  In  some  accounts,  each 
onset  of  Wasawartti  M4ra  is  said  to  have  been  repelled  by 
one  particular  p&ramit&  virtue,  the  whole  of  the  ten  being 
taken  in  order. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  eastern  work  that  is  exclusively 
coQ&ied  to  the  biography  of  Gotama,  or  that  professes  to 
present  it  in  its  completeness.  The  incidents  of  his  early 
life  are  repeated  again  and  again,  in  nearly  the  same  order, 
and  with  little  variety  of  expression ;  but  after  he  has 
assumed  the  high  office  of  the  Budha,  the  consecutiveness  of 
the  narrative  ceases ;  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  preced- 
ing legends,  I  have  had  to  exercise  my  own  judgment  as  to 
the  order  in  which  they  ought  to  appear.  It  is  only  occa- 
sionally that  an  allusion  is  given,  serving  as  a  guide  to  the 
chroDology  of  the  event.  The  following  extract  from  the 
Sadhannmaratnak4r^  is  the  only  statement  of  the  kind  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  in  any  native  author,     "  In  the  first 
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year  of  lus  BudhasMp,  Gotama  was  at  Isipatana,  near  Be- 
nares ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  at  Wiluwana,  near  lU- 
jagaha ;  the  fifth,  in  the  Kdtig&ra  hall,  near  WisAli ;  the 
sixth,  in  the  garden  Kosambiya,  near  Kosambs ;  the  seventh, 
in  the  garden  Fundarika,  in  the  d^wa-loka  of  Sekra ;  the 
eighth,  at  the  rock  Sungsum&ra  (said  by  Tnmour  to  be  sy- 
nonymous with  Kapilawaetu)  ;  the  ninth,  in  the  garden  Gho- 
sika,  near  KosambEC ;  the  tenth,  in  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  a 
sal  tree,  in  the  forest  of  Pirali ;  the  eleventh,  in  a  garden 
belonging  to  the  brahman  village  of  Nalaka ;  the  twelllh,  in 
the  hall  Nal^ru,  near  the  hraliman  village  of  W^ranja;  the 
thirteenth,  at  the  rock  Ch^liya,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
d^wa  who  inhabited  it ;  the  fourteenth,  at  the  J^tiwaoa 
wihira,  near  Sewet ;  the  fifteenth,  in  a  cave  of  jewels 
connected  with  the  garden  Nigrodba,  near  Kapilawastn ; 
the  sixteenth,  in  the  city  of  Alow;  the  seventeenth,  eigh- 
teenth, and  nineteenth,  at  the  Wdluwana  wih&ra ;  the  six 
following  years  in  the  mansion  called  Mig&ramitu,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Wis&kh6 ;  after  which  he  had  no  fixed  re- 
sidence, but  went  about  from  place  to  place,  preaching  the 
bana,  and  spreading  his  religion."  This  account  appears  to 
be  taken  from  Budhagosha's  Commentary  on  the  Budha- 
wansa.  It  is  elsewhere  stated  that  be  sojourned  at  Sewet  Tm 
the  space  of  nine  years,  and  at  S&k^tu  sixteen. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  Gotama  became  a  re- 
cluse ;  six  years  elapsed  between  this  period  and  his  attain- 
ment of  the  Budhaship  ;  and  he  continued  in  the  exercise  of 
its  privileges  forty-five  years.  His  first  visit  to  Ceylon  is 
represented  as  having  taken  place  in  the  ninth  month  after 
he  became  Budha.  This  legend  does  not  appear  in  the  re- 
gular order  of  the  narrative,  in  any  of  the  native  works  I 
have  read.  From  its  position,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being 
an  after-thought ;  and  I  was  long  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  a  modem  invention,  and  probably  of  only  local  recep- 
tion. But  in  this  I  was  mistaken  ;  as  it  was  known  neairly 
a  thousand  years  ago  to  the  people  of  Tibet,  "  The  second 
treatise  or  sutra,"  says  Csoma  Korosi,  "  in  the  fifth  volume 
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of  the  Mdo  (from  leaves  81  to  298)  is  entitled  in  Sansbrit 
A'lya  Langk&vat^a  maha  yana  sutra.  A  venerable  sutra  of 
high  principles  (or  speculation)  on  the  visiting  of  Lank&. 
Iliis  Tas  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  lord  of  Lanki,  by 
Shikya,  when  he  was  in  the  city  of  Lank&,  on  the  top  of  the 
Malayar*  mountain,  on  the  sea  shore,  together  with  many 
priests  and  bodhisatwas.  It  was  in  a  miraculous  manner  that 
Shakya  visited  Lanki.  It  is  evident  from  the  text  that  both 
the  visitors  and  the  pretended  master  of  Lanki  are  fancied 
beings ;  but  there  is  in  the  Langk&vat&ra  sutra  a  copious  ac- 
count of  the  Budhistic  metaphysical  doctrine,  with  some  dis- 
cussion on  each.  From  leaves  298  to  456  there  is  again  an 
explanation  of  the  Langk&vat&ra  sutta,  containing  (as  it  is 
stated)  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  all  the  Tath&gatas. 
The  I,angk&vat4ra  sutra  was  translated  by  order  of  the  Ti- 
betan king  Kal-pa-chan,  in  the  ninth  century.  No  Indian 
pandit  is  mentioned.  It  is  stated  only  that  it  was  translated 
by  Lotsava  Gelong,  who  added  also  the  commentary  (which 
must  be  the  last  part  of  the  above-mentioned  sutra)  of  a 
Chinese  professor  or  teacher,  called  Wen-hi."  It  is  stated  by 
Hodgson  that  the  Langk4vat4ra  is  regarded  by  the  Nepaulese 
as  the  fourth  dharmma.  "  The  fourth  (dharmma)  is  the 
Lancavatar,  of  3000  slocas,  in  which  it  is  written  how  Ra- 
vana,  lord  of  Lanc&,  having  gone  to  the  Malayagiri  moun- 
tain, and  there  heard  the  history  of  the  Buddhas  from  Sakya 
Sinha,  obt^dned  Boddhynina." 

A  considerable  number  of  the  legends  I  have  translated 
are  known  to  the  Tibetans,  as  we  learn  &om  Csoma  Korosi;  f 
to  the  Nepaulese,  as  we  learn  from  Brian  Hodgson;^  or  to 
the  Chinese,  as  we  leam  from  Remusat,  Klaproth,  and  Lan- 
diesse.§     The  sacred  books  of  Burma,  Siam,  and  Ceylon,  are 

*  Malaya  is  a&id  hy  FrofesBor  Wilson  to  be  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Western  Gh«uts. 
t  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  u. — Journal  Bengal  As.  Soc.  passim. 
t  UluBtTBtions  of  the  literature  and  Religion  of  the  Buddhists,  hy  B.  H. 

-- ' 1,  Esq.,  ».c,s.     Scrampore,  18*1. 

Kou£  Ki,  ou  ReltttioQ  dea  Royaumea  Bouddhiquea  :  Voy^e  dans  la 


t  Voi  Koue  Ki,  ou  KeitttioQ  dea  Koyaumea  JiouddhiqueH  :  Voyage  dans  la 
Tartaric,  dans  r.^JghanLstan  et  dans  I'lnde,  ei6cut6  i  la  fin  du  lV<  Sificle, 
par  Chy  ti  hian.    Tcaduit  du  Chinoie  et  comment^  par  M.  Ahel  RemuBat, 


Hodraon,  Esq.,  ».c,s.     Scrampore,  18*1. 

(  Foe  F    "  ■   ■      '    " 

Tana; 

^^  ■ 

OuTrage  poathiime,  rcvu,  complete,  et  augment^  d'^laircissemcnts  nouvcaux, 

pu  UM.  Klaproth  et  I^ndresse  :  Paris,  1S36. 
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identicaUy  tte  same.  The  ancient  literature  of  the  ButUusts, 
in  all  the  regions  where  this  eystem  is  professed,  appears  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  one  common  source ;  but  in  the  ob- 
servances of  the  present  day  there  is  less  uniformity ;  and 
many  of  the  customs  now  followed,  and  of  the  doctrines 
now  taught,  would  be  regarded  by  the  earlier  professors  as 
perilous  innovations. 

I  am  tempted,  by  an  almost  irresistible  impulse,  to  enter 
upon  an  extended  examination  of  the  personal  character  of 
Gotama,  and  of  the  religious  system  he  established.  Bnt  I 
forbear.  The  task  I  have  undertaken  is  rather  to  impart  in- 
formation, than  to  assume  the  office  of  an  expositor  or  con- 
troversialifit.  There  ia,  nevertheless,  something  almost  otct- 
powering  in  the  thought,  that  he  was  the  means  of  producing 
a  moral  revolution  more  important  in  its  results,  and  more 
extensive  in  its  ramifications,  than  any  other  uninspired 
teacher,  whether  of  the  eastern  or  western  world.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  instrumentality  by  which  these  mighty  effects 
were  brought  about,  has  hitherto  been  little  regarded;  bul 
the  time  is  coming  when  it  will  engage  the  attention  of  onr 
highest  orders  of  intellect.  With  the  founders  of  other 
creeds,  and  of  other  monastic  orders,  and  of  other  philoso- 
phical systems,  Gotama  will  have  to  be  compared ;  nor  must 
such  beings  as  Melampus,  Empedokles,  and  Apollonius,  who, 
like  himself,  are  invested  with  a  shadowy  existence  and  par- 
took of  supernatural  powers,  be  overlooked.  Though  the 
great  sage  of  Magadha  has  more  disciples,  by  tens  of  mil- 
lions, than  Mahomet,  or  Anthony,  or  Aristotle,  hb  name  is 
scarcely  heard  beyond  the  limits  of  Asia ;  and  in  many  cases 
where  his  history  is  partially  known,  he  is  regarded  as  a  mere 
abstraction  or  as  the  subject  of  a  myth. 
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The  Budhas  are  regarded  by  their  adherents  as  t^e  greatest 
of  beings.  The  praises  they  receive  are  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant description ;  and  all  the  exceUencies  that  the  most  fertile . 
imagination  can  invent  have  been  applied  to  them,  in  setting 
forth  the  beauty  of  their  persons,  the  propriety  of  their  de- 
portment, the  kindness  of  their  disposition,  or  the  greatness 
of  their  powers.  The  first  sentence  in  all  the  61a  hooka 
written  in  Ceylon  is  as  follows : — Namo  tassa  bhagawato 
arbahato  sammi  sambhuddassa.  Bhagawato,  the  virtuous, 
the  meritorious  ;*  arahato,  the  perfectly  pure,  from  having 
overcome  all  sensuousness ;  samma,  in  a  proper  manner ; 
sambhuddassa,  be  who  has  ascertained  the  four  great  truths, 
by  intuition ;  tass&,  to  him ;  namo,  be  praise,  or  worship. 

In  some  of  the  translations  now  to  he  inserted,  there  is  pre- 
sented a  more  painful  proof,  if  possible,  of  prostration  of  in- 
teUect,  than  in  axij  of  the  preceding  statements.      But  they 

*  The  Brahmans  give  totluBword  a  more  recondite  Bij^niScatimi.  "The 
word  Btu^TBt  U  a  conTenient  form  to  be  used  in  the  adoration  of  that  su- 
preme being,  to  whom  no  term  is  applicable;  and  therefore  Bhagavat 


prtsiea  that  supreme  Bpiiit,  which  is  mdiridual,  almichty,  and  the  cause  of 
*    "  "'  ings.    The  letter  Hh  unpliea  the  cherisher  and  supporter  of 
By  ga  ia  understood  the  leader,  impeller 


diwyUable  Bhaga  indicates  the  six  properties,  dominion,  might,  glorr,  splen- 
dour, wisdom,  and  dispassion.  'The  purport  of  the  letter  tiaia  that  elemental 
spirit  in  which  all  beings  exist,  and  whidi  exists  in  all  things, — Wilson's 
Vishnu  Fur&na. 
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are  consiBteDt  in  their  wildneBS ;  and  if  the  honours  bestoved 
upon  Budha  are  legitimately  given,  the  rest  of  the  story  may 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  have  here  a  phase  of  mind 
that  outstrips  Uie  utmost  extravagancies  of  our  own  legends. 
The  old  monks  have  transmitted  to  us  many  most  wondroni 
Btories ;  but  their  most  elaborated  menologies  must  yield  the 
palm  to  the  narrative  we  have  received  of  the  prowess  of 
Gotama. 

Yet  the  relation  has  a  melancholy  interest,  as  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  prime  effort  of  the  mind  of  heathendom  to 
present  a  faultless  and  perfect  character.  It  is  the  eastern 
beau  ideal  of  that  which  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  praise- 
worthy, and  great.  There  are,  confessedly,  some  features 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  admire ;  but  the  folly  in  some  in- 
stances, and  the  absurdity  in  others,  mark  the  whole  to  be 
"  of  die  earth,  earthy." 


1.  7%e  StgfTMnaey  of  £udha. 
It  is  said  of  Budha,  that  he  is  endowed  with  many  virtues ;  he  u 
the  joy  of  the  whole  world ;  ihe  helper  of  the  helpless ;  a  mine  of 
mercy ;  the  d^wa  of  d^waa ;  the  Sekra  of  Sekras ;  the  Brahnu  of 
Brahmas  ;  the  only  deliverer ;  the  very  compassionate ;  the  teactiei 
of  the  three  worlds ;  he  who  receives  the  homa^  of  kings ;  the 
royal  preacher  ;  a  diamond  coffer  to  those  who  seek  his  assistance; 
a  moon  to  the  three  worlds ;  he  who  gives  the  ambrosia  of  right- 
eousness ;  the  father  of  the  world ;  the  helper  of  the  world ;  the 
IHend  of  the  world ;  the  relative  of  the  world ;  the  gem  of  the 
world ;  the  collyrium  of  the  world ;  the  ambrosia  of  the  world ; 
the  tiesiture  of  the  world :  themagical  jewel  of  the  world;  stronger 
than  the  strongest;  more  merciful  than  the  most  merciful;  more 
hesutiful  than  the  most  beautiful ;  having  more  merit  than  the  most 
meritorious ;  more  powerful  than  the  most  powerful ;  he  who  enables 
the  being  who  only  softly  pronounces  his  name,  or  who  give»  in 
his  name  only  a  small  portion  of  rice,  to  attain  nirw4na.  The  eje 
cannot  see  anything ;  nor  the  ear  hear  anything ;  nor  the  mind 
think  of  anything,  more  excellent,  or  more  worthy  of  regard  than 
Budha. 
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The  following  declaration,  which  appears  in  the  Aggappae&da- 
tutn,  wu  made  by  06tania :— "  PiiesU,  there  is  no  one  superior  to 
Ibe  Tstigata,  whether  it  be  among  apoda,  bipeds,  quadrupeds,  or 
miUapeds ;  among  those  that  have  rlipB,  organized  bodies,  or  those 
that  are  arupa,  incorporeal.  He  who  trusts  in  Budha  relies  upon 
libn  who  is  supreme ;  and  he  who  trusts  in  the  supreme  will  receive 
the  highest  of  all  rewards.  No  one  has  been  my  teacher ;  there  is 
none  like  me ;  there  is  no  one  who  resembles  me,  whether  among 

Were  a  being  possessed  of  all  wisdom  to  repeat  during  an  entire 
kalpa  the  praises  of  Budha,  he  would  not  he  able  to  declare  the 
whole.  There  are  beings  that  are  sentient,  and  bebgs  that  are  not 
KDtient ;  of  these  two  classes,  the  sentient  is  the  chief.  There  are 
two  classes  of  sentient  beings,  animals  and  men;  of  these  two 
classes,  man  ia  the  chief.  There  are  two  classes  of  mankind,  the 
male  and  the  female ;  of  these,  the  male  is  the  chief  There  are 
t>o  classes  of  males,  those  who  have  fixed  habitations  and  those 
who  have  none ;  of  these  the  men  who  have  no  fixed  habitation  are 
the  chief.  Of  those  who  have  no  fixed  habitation,  the  priests,  the 
Pas^-Budhas,  and  the  supreme  Budhas,  are  the  chief.* 

On  a  certain  occasion,  Jinorasa  and  Sakyaputra  were  walking  to- 
gelher.  He  who  went  in  the  rear  said  to  the  other,  "  My  lord, 
the  excellence  of  Budha  is  immensely  great;  I  have  been  thinking 
that  if  there  were  books  written  that  contained  a  perfect  account  of 
the  whole,  they  would  form  a  heap  that  would  reach  to  the  brahma- 
Kkas."  "  Friend,"  replied  the  superior  priest,  "  by  so  saying  you 
bwer  the  dignity  of  our  great  monarch  ;  such  a  comparison  appears 
only  like  a  mockery."  The  other  priest  then  said,  "  I  apoke  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  my  knowledge ;"  and  as  he  had  not  said 
it  with  the  intention  of  being  disrespectful,  but  had  spoken  it  out 
of  a  heart  filled  with  affection  for  Budha,  the  superior  priest  forgave 
him. 

The  lofty  Maha  M6ru  may  be  reflected  in  a  mirror  ;  by  putting 
out  one  finger,  it  may  be  said  that  the  six  d^wa-lokas  are  there  ;  a 
Ngn  may  he  made  to  indicate  that  the  sixteen  brahma-lokas  are  in 
tach  a  direction ;  taking  up  as  much  earth  as  is  carried  in  the 
mouth  of  a  white  ant,  it  may  be  said  that  the  earth  is  like  that ;  a 

•  "  Of  created  thiogt,  the  most  excellent  are  those  that  are  animated ;  of 
the  animated,  those  which  Bubsist  by  intelligence  ;  of  the  intelligent,  man- 
Und ;  and  of  men,  the  sacerdotal  dasB." — Manu,  last.  i.  S6. 
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mustard  seed  may  be  used  to  declaie  the  size  of  the  great  ocean ; 
the  eye  of  a  needle  may  be  used  as  a  compariBon  for  the  whole  sky; 
even  so  may  the  words  of  a  stanza  be  used  to  declare  the  excellence 
of  Budha,  but  their  power  is  utterly  inadequate  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  in  a  right  manner. 

The  appearance  of  a  supreme  Budha  in  the  world  b  the  greatest 
of  all  possible  events.  In  the  Ume  of  Eisyapa  Budha,  the  kings 
of  Kashtawfihana  and  Benares  fonned  a  league  together ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  if  anything  particular  happened  in  either  kingdom, 
it  should  he  made  known  to  the  monarch  of  the  other.  On  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  the  king  of  Eashtawihana  sent  to  the  king  of  Benares 
eight  robes  of  the  description  called  palas,  with  a  suitable  embass- 
age. On  their  arrival,  the  king  called  together  his  nobles  to  receive 
them ;  but  when  he  saw  the  casket  In  which  they  were  coatained 
he  was  displeased,  as  he  thought  it  could  contain  nothing  of  tbIqc, 
and  was  not  worthy  of  any  better  use  than  to  be  given  to  his  child- 
ren for  a  plaything.  It  was  opened,  however,  and  then  another 
that  was  inside ;  but  when  the  king  came  to  the  tobes,  they  shone 
like  the  sun,  and  were  of  the  colour  of  the  mumtu  flower.  The 
principal  treasurer  declared  that  their  value  was  beyond  all  compn- 
tation.  The  king  then  resolved  to  send  something  in  return  that 
would  be  of  double  the  value ;  and  aft«r  meditating  upon  the  subject 
some  time,  he  wrote  upon  a  leaf  of  gold  that  a  supreme  Budha  had 
appeared,  at  the  same  time  setting  forth  his  virtue  and  power.  This 
leaf  he  enclosed  in  rich  caskets,  and  sent  it  upon  an  elephant  to 
K4shtaw4hana  ;  and  when  the  king  of  that  country  received  the  in- 
formation it  contained,  he  rejoiced  greatly,  and  sent  an  ambassador 
to  Budha,  who  did  not  arrive  before  he  bad  attained  nirwana;  bat 
on  his  return  he  brought  with  him  the  dabaHiwa  relic  of  the  great 
teacher.  The  king  heard  bana,  kept  the  precepts,  and  when  be 
died  was  bom  in  a  d^wa-loka.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  was  the 
prohita  brahman  of  the  king  of  Kosol,  and  was  called  Bawiri. 

The  same  praises  belong  to  the  whole  of  the  three  gems.  Tb^ 
excellence  cannot  be  set  forth  by  a  comparison  taken  from  any  object 
existing  in  any  of  the  three  times,  present,  past,  or  future,  nor  in 
any  of  the  three  worlds ;  it  is  incomparable,  unspeakable,  incoo- 
ceivable,  peerless.  It  cannot  be  compared  to  space,  because  space 
can  be  comprehended  by  the  rishis.  It  cannot  be  compared,  as  to 
stability,  with  the  great  earth ;  because  the  earth  rests  upon  the 
Jala-polowa,  and  this  upon  the  Wa-polowa ;  so  that  the  earth  may 
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be  sbakeD  by  the  wind,  and  its  summit  may  be  gradually  attained ; 
but  tbe  three  gema  are  firm  and  immoveable.  It  cannot  be  com- 
pared, aa  to  ponderosity,  viiii  Maba  Meru ;  because  the  solid 
inches  in  tbe  mass  of  this  mountain  can  be  computed,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  kalpa  it  will  be  destroyed ;  but  the  excellence  of  the 
three  gems  la  incalculable,  and  they  are  indestructible.  It  cannot 
be  compared,  as  to  depth,  with  the  great  ocean  ;  because  at  the  ap- 
peatance  of  the  seventh  sun  its  waters  will  be  dried  up ;  but  the 
excellence  of  the  three  gems  is  unfathomable.  It  cannot  be  com- 
pared as  to  number,  with  tbe  stars ;  because  tbe  size  of  the  heavens 
in  which  the  stars  appear  can  be  told ;  but  the  excellence  of  the 
Ibiee  gems  cannot  be  computed. 

The  rishis  may  tell  tbe  number  of  inches  in  the  sky,  the  number 
of  drops  in  the  ocean,  and  the  number  of  atoms  in  Maha  M^tu ; 
they  may  hide  the  earth  by  the  tip  of  tbe  finger;  and  they  may 
sbtke  the  vast  forest  of  HimfUa,  with  all  its  high  mountains,  as  by 
a  cotton  thread ;  but  there  is  no  being  in  the  wide  universe  who 
baa  the  hand  of  energy  by  which  he  can  swim  to  the  opposite  aide 
of  tbe  ocean  of  excellence  possessed  by  Budha.  Were  a  risbi  to 
create  a  thousand  or  a  thousand  thousand  mouths,  and  with  these 
to  repeat  the  praises  of  the  three  gems  during  the  years  of  a 
maha  kalpa,  even  in  this  period  the  whole  would  not  be  declared- 
Were  he  to  collect  a  mighty  assemblage  of  leaves,  and  to  write  upon 
them  all,  tbe  number  of  tetters  they  would  contain  might  be  told  ; 
bat  there  is  no  method  by  which  the  excellence  of  tbe  three  gems 
can  be  adequately  revealed.  (  Wi»udki-margga-»anni.  Piijdtcali^a. 
Sadha  rmmara  tnakAri. ) 

2.  Tka  Manhood  nf  Budha. 
Though  possessed  of  all  this  supremacy,  the  Budhas  are  men. 
Were  Budha  to  appear  as  a  d^wa  or  brahma,  the  exercise  of  his 
powers  would  not  be  regarded  as  marvellous.  It  would  be  said  that 
big  miracles  were  performed  by  the  power  which  he  possessed  aa  a 
dewa,  and  not  as  the  Budha.  The  various  orders  of  being  would  not 
love  him ;  they  would  not  attend  to  his  bana,  nor  seek  to  be  de- 
livered from  error.  It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  he  is  bora  as  a  man. 
Still,  though  bom  as  a  man,  he  might  appear  by  the  opapfttika,  or 
appiiritional  birth.  But  to  remove  the  doubts  of  all  beings,  to  show 
that  what  he  does  is  not  by  the  power  of  irdhi,  or  from  any  other 
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cause  of  a  sioiilar  description,  be  receives  the  aapreme  Budhaihip  u 
a  man,  bom  from  the  womb. 

The  body  of  Budba  was  subject  to  pain  and  disease,  and  it  wst 
a^ued  by  the  king  of  S&gal  that  on  thb  account  he  could  not  be 
the  all-wiae.  But  N&gasfena  replied  that  there  are  various  causes  of 
disease,  of  which  the  karma  of  previous  births  is  only  one.  All 
the  pain  felt  by  Budha  was  from  some  present  cause,  or  &om  the 
contrivance  of  otheiB.  Thus  the  harvest  may  be  poor,  from  the 
badness  of  the  seed,  without  any  fault  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
husbandman.  When  a  stone  is  thrown  Into  the  air,  it  falls  on  the 
ground,  not  from  any  previous  karma,  but  naturally,  &om  a  csiue 
then  present.  The  purest  vessel  may  have  poison  put  within  it 
And  when  the  eex&  is  cleared  and  ploughed,  it  is  not  &om  any  pte- 
^-ious  karma  that  it  is  thus  lacerated,  nor  ttom  any  appointment  of 
its  own;  but  from  the  vrill  of  another.  In  like  manner,  the  pun 
felt  by  Budha  was  without  any  cause  on  his  psxt ;  it  came  naturally 
from  some  cause  then  present,  or  from  the  contrivance  of  some 
other  person,     {MiUttda  Pratna.) 

3.  7A«  jippBorance  and  Stature  of  Badka. 

Budha  is  sometimes  said  to  be  twelve  cubits  in  height,  and  some- 
times eighteen  cubits ;  but  in  the  latter  case  either  a  different  mea- 
sure is  used,  or  the  nimbus  on  the  top  of  his  head  is  included, 
which  extended  above  him  six  cubits. 

When  Budha  resided  in  the  wihara  called  Purwarama,  built  bj 
the  upasikawa  Wisfikha,  he  overcame  the  asur  Rahu,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  d^was  and  astirs  having  heard  bana,  expressed 
their  delight  to  Kabu,  recommending  him  to  go  and  bear  for 
himself  the  same  good  word.  The  asur  enquired  what  kind  of  i 
person  Budha  was,  when  they  described  a  few  of  his  characteii^- 
UcB,  but  declared  that  they  were  unable  to  tell  nil.  Among  other 
things  they  told  him  that  Budha  was  twelve  cubits  high ;  bat  on 
hearing  this  he  said,  "  ^Vhy  should  I,  who  am  4,800  yojanas  hi^, 
go  to  see  Budha,  who  is  only  twelve  cubits  high  V  The  dewaa  ic- 
plied  that  if  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  asurs  were  placed  one  apcm 
the  other,  they  would  be  unable  to  reach  tbe  height  of  Bodhi. 
Bahu  then  resolved  that  he  would  go  and  see  him,  that  it  might  be 
known  which  was  the  taller.  His  intention  was  perceived  by  06- 
tama,  who  commanded  Ananda  to  spread  a  carpet,  that  he  mi^t 
recline  upon  it.     Upon  this  carpet  he  lay  down,  with  his  head  to- 
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Wink  the  soath,  and  his  face  towards  the  east,  like  a  lion  in 
lepoae.  When  the  asur  had  seen  his  beauty  and  remained Jooking 
at  hiiD  in  aatonishment,  Ihe  sage  asked  what  it  was  that  he  was 
Doticiog  with  so  much  interest.  Kahu  said  that  he  was  trying  to 
discover  the  end  of  hia  foot,  but  was  not  able  to  reach  it.  "  No," 
exclaimed  Budha,  "  nor  would  you  be  able  to  reach  it,  were  you  even 
to  s«  to  the  highest  of  the  brahma-lokas."  When  this  was  said, 
(he  iLsur  had  not  seen  his  mouth ;  but  he  thought  that  if  his  feet 
were  ihns  wonderful,  his  month  must  be  above  all  praise.  And  now 
he  confessed  that  he  was  a  believer  in  Budha ;  and  promising  to 
become  his  devoted  servant,  he  requested  his  protection.  Then  the 
Mge  permitted  him  to  see  his  mouth,  and  preached  to  him  the  bana, 
hj  which  many  dtwas  were  enabled  to  see  the  fruition  of  nirwfina.* 

At  a  time  when  Budha  visited  the  city  of  Rajagaha,  there  re- 
■ided  in  the  same  city  a  brahman,  called  Atula,  who  having  heard 
that  neither  Sekra,  Maha  Brahma,  Viahnu,  Maheswara,  nor  any  of 
the  rishis  was  able  to  measure  the  height  of  Budha,  thought  within 
himself  it  was  a  singular  thing  that  they  were  unable  to  tell  the 
height  of  one  who  was  only  of  the  ordinary  stature :  about  twelve 
cabits.  He,  therefore,  procured  a  bamboo  sixty  cubits  long ;  and 
when  Ootama  entered  the  city,  he  stood  near  him  with  it ;  but  it 
did  not  reach  even  to  his  knees.  He  went  home  in  sorrow,  at  not 
lacceeding  in  his  attempt ;  but  the  next  day  be  fastened  another 
bamboo  of  the  same  length  to  the  end  of  the  former  one,  so  that  it 
was  now  120  cubits  long;  and  when  Budha  approached,  be  stood 
with  it  at  the  entrance  of  the  city ;  but  he  soon  found  that  it  was 
(till  insufficient.  Budha  then  enquired  why  he  stood  near  him, 
with  his  two  bamboos  fastened  together,  and  placed  erect;  and 
when  he  replied  that  it  was  to  ascertain  his  height,  the  teacher  of 
the  three  worlds  sud,  *'  Brahman,  if  you  were  to  fill  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  earth  with  bamboos,  and  could  find  out  a  way  of  fast- 
ening all  these  together,  end  to  end,  even  this  would  be  an  insufficient 
instrument  to  measure  my  stature.  No  one  can  compute  the 
number  of  the  garments,  omamenta,  couches,  chariots,  slaves,  cattle, 
Ullages,  fields,  pearls,  and  gems,  I  have  given  in  alms  since  the 
time  when  I  resolved  upon  becoming  Budha;  nor  can  any  one  cal- 
culate the  number  of  eyes,  heads,  and  children  I  have  given  ;  and 
if  a  lac,  a  kela,  or  an  asankya  of  brahmans  like  yourself  were  to 

■  Neither  the  ae&n  nor  the  dwelleis  in  the  Wasawartti  d6wa-16ka  caa 
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try  to  discover  the  virtue  of  my  paramit4s,  all  that  they  conld  dis- 
cover would  be  only  like  the  eye  of  a  needle  )d  comparisoii  to  the 
sky,  or  a.  mustard  aeed  to  the  great  ocean,  or  the  portion  of  mould 
taken  Into  the  mouth  of  a  worm,  to  the  whole  earth.  In  like  nisn- 
ner,  no  creature  whatever  is  able  to  comprehend  my  stature ;  there- 
fore, cease,  brahman,  from  thy  attempt.''     (^SadharmtntUanidri.) 

It  ia  difficult  to  describe  the  appearance  of  Budha ;  and  for  this 
reason.  He  could  walk  in  a  space  not  larger  than  a  mustard  seed ; 
yet  on  one  occasion,  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  earth,  then  on  the 
rock  Yugandhara,  and  next  on  the  summit  of  Maha  Mem,  by  nliich 
means,  at  three  steps,  be  reached  the  heaven  of  Sekra.  This  wu 
done  with  as  much  ease  as  a  man  crosses  the  threshold  of  his 
house  ;  yet  the  stature  of  Gotama  remained  the  same  ;  he  did  not 
increase  in  size,  nor  did  the  mountains  become  less. 

4.  Budha'i  manner  of  fValking. 

The  manner  in  which  Budha  walked  excited  universal  admiration. 
At  the  time  he  resided  in  a  cave,  near  some  sal  trees,  at  the  rock 
W^diya,  he  was  seen  by  an  owl  of  ihe  race  of  Kosiya,  who  greitly 
admired  his  manner  of  walking,  as  he  went  to  the  villa^  to  receive 
alms.  On  his  return,  the  owl  again  looked  at  him  with  the  utmost 
affection,  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  cave  paid  him  adoration.  Budfaa 
then  smiled,  and  when  Ananda  asked  the  reason,  he  said  that  the 
owl,  by  reason  of  the  merit  it  had  thus  received,  would  hereafter  be 
free  from  disease,  and  would  escape  birth  in  any  of  the  four  hells 
during  many  ages,  as  it  would  always  be  bom  either  as  a  man  or  as 
a  d£wa ;  and  that  it  would  afterwards  become  the  Pas^-Budha,  S6- 
manassa,  and  attain  nirwana.     {Sadharmmdlankdri.) 

At  another  time,  when  Ootama  was  walking  in  a  manner  thit 
was  marked  by  the  utmost  propriety,  he  was  asked  by  the  ascetir 
Ardlia  who  was  his  preceptor.  He  replied  that  he  was  self-launht 
When  he  went  abroad  with  his  attendant  Ananda,  that  he  might 
bless  the  world,  be  appeared  like  the  full  moon  accompanied  by  the 
planet  Guru  (Jupiter).  If  there  were  any  thorns,  stones,  loot'. 
potsherds,  rocks,  or  other  substances  that  would  hinder  him  or  ob- 
struct his  progress,  they  removed  from  his  path  of  their  own  accord, 
and  left  it  clear ;  if  there  was  mud,  it  became  dry ;  or  if  there  were 
boles,  they  became  filled  up ;  if  there  were  any  elevations,  thev 
passed  away,  like  butter  that  sees  the  fire,  until  the  whole  path  w»s 
as  level  aa  the  head  of  a  drum,  and  the  air  appeared  as  if  sweetened 
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br  perfomea.  If  he  passed  any  being  that  vaa  in  pain,  though  it 
were  in  an  agony  equal  to  that  of  hell,  it  ceaaed  in  an  instant ;  and 
when  his  foot  touched  the  earth,  a  lotus  sprang  up  at  every  step, 
(SadiarmmdlanMre). 

The  foot  of  Gotama  came  to  the  ground  as  lightly  if  it  had  been 
Mtton  wool.  When  the  winged  horse  passes  swiftly  over  water  lilies, 
itscoorse  may  be  seen  hy  the  bending  of  the  flowers,  but  it  leaves  no 
impression  of  its  footstep  :  and  in  like  manner,  the  footstep  of 
Sudha  was  without  a  trace.  It  was  in  kindness  that  this  was  ap- 
poinled.  Budha  waa  usually  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people ; 
ud  if  he  had  left  the  impression  of  his  foot,  as  he  walked  along, 
ibcj  would  have  been  wishful  to  honour  it ;  they  would  not  have 
trodden  in  the  aame  place  ;  and  thus  their  progreas  would  have  been 
impeded.     {Sad/utrmmaratnaidri.) 

On  some  occasions,  when  Budha  waa  about  to  ascend  the  throne 
upon  which  he  sat,  he  came  through  the  ground,  and  rose  up  at  the 
pUce,  like  the  son  rising  over  Yugandhara ;  and  at  other  times  ho 
vent  through  the  aky.  During  his  progress  from  place  to  place, 
the  light  that  shone  from  his  body  was  like  the  glory  proceeding 
bom  Maha  Brahma,  or  the  splendour  of  the  gems  in  the  royal 
diadem  on  the  day  of  the  king's  anointing,  or  a  canopy  adorned 
widi  gold  and  silver,  or  a  garland  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  or 
an  ahns-hall    filled]  with    sweet-scented    flowers  and    perfumes 

6.   The  Beauliei  of  Budka'i  Person. 

These  are  divided  into  three  kinds  '. — 1.  The  216  Mangalya-lak- 
ibuka,  of  which  there  were  108  on  each  foot.  'i.  The  32  Maba- 
pDnuha-laksbana,  or  auperior  Beauties.  3.  The  60  Anuwyanjana- 
kkshana,  or  inferioi:  Beauties. 

(1.)  The  216  Mangalya-lakshana. — 1.  The  chakra  circle.  2. 
Two  thousand  lines  proceeding  from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  3.  The  rim  round  the  extremity  of  these 
lines,  like  the  outer  frame  of  a  wheel.  4.  Small  circles  between 
the  lines,  within  which  were  the  rcpreaentations  of  flowers.  These 
foni  were  called  the  chakrawartti-lakshana.  The  remaining  212 
*ere  as  follows  :^-on  each  foot  was  a  small  drum,  a  swastika,*  a 

•  A  tinil  of  in jBtical  figure,  the  inBcription  of  which  on  any  person  or 
thine  Ia  geuerally  considered  to  be  lucky  ;  amongst  the  Jainos  it  is  the  cmbli'm 
of  the  seventh  deified  teacher  of  the  present  age. — Wilson's  Sanskrit  Dic- 
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cymbal,  a  frontlet,  the  hood  of  a  nayfi,  an  ornament  in  which 
flowera  are  placed,  a  garland,  a  gem,  an  ornament  for  the  head,  & 
Toyal  couch,  a  palace,  a  festive  arch,  a  white  umbrella,  an  ele- 
phant's tusk,  a  sword  of  state,  a  talipot  fan,  a  peacock's  tail,  two 
cfa&maras  of  different  kinds,  a  jessamine  flower,  ft  blue  water  %, 
a  red  water  lily,  a  red  lotus,  a  white  lotus,  a  full  vessel,  an  alms- 
bowl,  a  white  sea,  a  blue  sea,  a  coral  sea,  a  golden  sea,  a  sakwsia 
gala,  the  forest  of  HimUa,  a  Maha  M^ru,  a  discus,  the  palace  of 
the  sun,  the  mansion  of  the  moon,  the  isles  of  the  east,  the  isles  of 
the  west,  the  isles  of  the  north,  the  isles  of  Jambudwipa,  a  cbaltra- 
warlti  surrounded  by  hb  retinue,  a  right-handed  conch,  a  golden 
fish,  the  seven  rivers,  the  Yugandhara  and  six  other  concentric 
circles  of  rocks,  the  Anotatta  and  sis  other  lakes,  the  king  of  the 
garundas,  a  makara,*  two  festive  flags,  a  golden  litter,  the  rock 
KaiUsa,  a  royal  tiger,  a  lion,  a  horse  of  the  breed  Walahaka,  u 
elephant  of  the  breed  Uposatha,  a  nay^  a  hansa,  a  bull,  an  elephant 
of  the  breed  Erawana,  a  mariner,  a  aurabhi-denu  or  cow  that  gives 
whatever  is  desired,  a  kindur^,  a  chanda-kinduri,  an  Indian  cuckoo, 
a  peacock,  the  bird  kos-lihiniya,  a  brabmany  kite,  a  Greek  partridge, 
the  six  dewa-lokas,  and  sixteen  brahma-lokas.t 

(2.)  The  thirty-two  Maha-purusha-lakshana  or  superior  Beaa- 
ties. — 1.  The  feet  of  Budha  were  like  two  golden  sandals.  2. 
There  was  a  chakra,  or  wheel,  in  the  centre  of  the  sole.  3.  Hie 
heels  were  like  balls  of  gold,  but  extremely  soft.  4.  His  fingers 
tapered  gradually  to  the  end.  6.  The  palms  of  his  hands,  and  the 
soles  of  his  feet,  were  as  soft  as  cotton  dipped  iu  oil.  6.  The 
palms  and  soles  appeared  like  richly  ornamented  windows,  7.  Hii 
instep  was  high.  8.  His  legs  were  like  those  of  an  antelope, 
round  and  full.  9.  His  arms  were  straight,  and  so  long  that  with- 
out bending  he  could  touch  his  knee.  10.  His  secret  parts  were 
concealed,  as  the  pedicle  of  the  flower  is  hid  by  the  pollen.  II. 
His  skin  was  soft  and  smooth,  as  an  image  polished  by  the  tooth  of 


cient  EtTUBcaa  vases  Uiat  were  dug  up  at  Kome,  in  1S17.  It  ia  alio  Ttiy 
commonly  seen  on  the  ancient  coins  that  were  struck  by  the  Budhiai  mo- 
narchs  of  India. 

*  A  sea-monster ;  the  upper  extremity  of  its  body  being  like  sn  uitelopei 
and  the  lower  like  a  fish.  It  answere  in  the  iidian  *odiac  to  the  Capriwwiw 
of  the  went. 

t  The  order  in  which  these  siens  are  enumerated  is  not  alwafs  the  s»at. 
I  have  taken  more  pains  than  the  matter  is  worth,  to  procure  a  perfect  liiCi 
but  some  signs  arc  yet  wanting  to  complete  the  niunber  required. 
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I  %et.  12.  His  body  did  not  collect  duat  or  dirt,  as  the  lotus  is 
lot  defiled  by  the  mud  in  the  midst  of  which  it  grows.  13.  The 
kit  OIL  bis  body  was  smooth,  not  rough  or  stra^ling.  14.  All  the 
luin  of  bis  body  curled  towards  the  right  hand.  15.  His  body 
waeperfectly  straight.  16.  The  soles,  palms,  shoulders,  and  back, 
"Me  rounded  and  fuU.  17.  The  upper  part  of  his  body  was  full, 
liie  that  of  a  lion.  18.  His  antarinas  were  like  a  golden  oven. 
19.  Hia  body  was  high,  like  a  banian-tree,  and  round,  like  the  same 
liN,  Le.  the  breadth  was  proportioned  to  the  height.  20.  His  neck 
vu  like  a  golden  drum.  21.  The  seven  thousand  nerves  of  taste 
ill  b«nt  towards  the  tongue,  so  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  slightest 
fiiTonr.  22.  He  had  a  lion's  strength.  23.  His  forty  teeth  were  all 
of  eqnal  size.  24.  His  teeth  were  perfectly  white,  as  if  made  from 
a  conch  shell.  25.  His  teeth  were  like  a  row  of  diamonds,  without 
an;  orifices.  26,  His  teeth  shone  like  the  stars  of  a  consteUation. 
27.  His  tongne  was  so  long  that  by  putting  it  out  he  could  touch 
Itii  Ibtehead,  or  the  orifices  of  his  ears.  28.  His  voice  was  eight- 
toned,  like  that  of  Maha  Brabma,  and  melodious  as  that  of  the 
Indian  cuckoo.  29.  Hia  eyes  were  blue,  and  sparkled  like  sap- 
phireg.  30.  His  eyes  were  round,  like  those  of  a  new-bom  calf. 
31.  Upon  his  forehead  was  a  lock  of  hair,  curling  towards  the 
nght*  32.  Upon  his  forehead,  extending  from  ear  to  ear,  was,  as 
il  were,  a  frontlet. 

(3.)  The  eighty  Anuwyatyana-lakshanaiOr  inferior  Signs. — 1.  The 
fomi  of  Budha  was  beautifully  moulded ;  the  members  of  his  body 
tteie proportioned  to  each  other;  bis  body  was  round  or  plump  ;  bis 
naili  were  of  a  copper  colour,  high  in  the  centre  and  sloping  to  the 
tides,  and  smooth ;  the  calf  of  the  leg  was  strong  and  firm ;  the 
wle  was  flat,  so  as  to  touch  the  ground  in  all  places  alike  ;  his  gait 
waa  like  that  of  the  royal  elephant,  lion,  hansa,  and  bull ;  the  haii 
of  his  body  inclined  towards  the  tight  band ;  his  knees  were  well 
rounded ;  the  navel  had  no  perforation,  it  was  deep,  and  bent  to- 
vaids  the  right  hand ;  his  shoulders  were  like  those  of  the  royal 
elephant;  his  members  were  properly  divided;  proportionate,  full, 
citremely  soft,  and  well  put  together,  so  as  to  be  easily  known  or 
^tioguished;  his  body  was  without  a  spot,  symmetrical,  pure,  and 
clear;  be  had  the  strength  of  a  kela  of  elephants;  his  nostrils 
'«re  high ;  hia  gums  were  red ;  his  teeth  were  clean,  round,  and 

re  distinguished  by 
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well  set;  his  senses  were  very  acute  ;  his  lips  were  red  ;  hismoulh 
was  loDg ;  the  lines  on  his  hands  were  long,  deep,  straight,  and 
auspicious  ;  his  temples  were  full ;  his  eyes  were  long  and  broad, 
and  of  five  ra3's ;  his  hair  was  gradually  turned ;  his  tongue  wax 
soft,  thin,  and  red ;  his  ears  were  long ;  his  head  was  well  made, 
round,  without  any  irregularities,  and  not  thick  ;  his  body  was 
erect,  like  an  umbrella ;  his  forehead  was  long  and  broad  ;  his  eye- 
brows were  soft,  uniform,  large,  and  long;  bis  body  waa  soft, 
abining,  and  emitted  a  pleasant  smell ;  the  hair  of  bis  body  was 
uniform,  soft,  and  of  a  blue  colour ;  the  drawing  of  his  breath  was 
gentle,  almost  imperceptible  ;  his  mouth  smelt  sweetly;  the  bail  of 
his  head  was  blue,  soft,  uniform,  not  tangled,  and  in  justproportEDC.- 
and  his  body  emitted  rays  to  the  distance  of  a  carpenter's  cnbit* 
{P^Jdwalit/a.) 

6.   The  Deportment  and  Virtatt  of  Budha. 

There  are  sixty  hours  in  the  day,  thirty  of  which  belong  to  the 
night,  which  is  divided  into  three  watches,  of  ten  hours  each. 
Budha  slept  during  one-tbird  of  the  third  watcb,  or  three  hours  and 
one  third.  In  the  first  watch  he  said  bana  ;  in  the  second  watch  be 
answered  questions  put  to  him  by  the  d6was ;  and  in  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  third  watch  he  slept,  in  the  second  exercised  meditatioii. 
and  in  the  third  looked  abroad  in  the  woild  to  see  what  being  oi 
beings  should  he  caught  in  the  net  of  truth  during  the  day.  {Ama- 
tpalura.) 

There  was  a  learned  brahman,  called  Brahm^yu,  who  resided  in 
the  city  of  Mithila.  To  the  same  place  came  Qotama  Budha;  and 
when  the  brahman  heard  of  his  arrival,  knowing  his  fame,  he  e<HD- 
manded  his  disciple  Uttara  to  go  and  lest  bis  knowledge.    The  die- 

•  It  is  diiBcult  to  tell  why  many  of  the  signs  here  ennmerated  are  called 
beauties;  and  the  whole  fleries  taken,  together  presents  a  aingularstandirfof  i 
taste.  The  superior  signs  arc  repeated  among  the  inferior;  andereaintbt 
same  class  there  is  a  constant  repetition  of  the  some  idea,  which  rcndcit  lit 
translation  of  some  of  the  terms  difficult ;  difibrent  epithets  being  used,  pU' 
ticularlj'  with  regard  to  the  attrihutc  of  BOftness,  but  all  haTing  the  (V  < 
signification.  In  some  instances  there  appca]:  to  be  contradictioiu.— Thr 
king  of  S&gal  objected  that  the  prince  Sidhdrtta  could  not  Iihvc  hid  tbf 
beauties  thut  are  attributed  to  him,  because  they  were  not  pa9s«««l  by 
either  of  hiBpacenlB,  and  the  child  must  be  like  its  father  or  its  mother;  I"" 
N(igaB6na  referred  him  to  the  beautiful  lotus,  with  itshundrwl  different  hiK*! 
which  is  formed  in  the  water  and  springs  &om  the  mnd,  but  neither  in  cdnar. 
odour,  or  taste,  is  like  the  elements  &om  which  it  i«  produced, — One  of  th( 
titles  of  the  king  of  Siam  is,  "  the  pre-eminentlv  mcrcifUl  and  muaiGmt. 
the  soles  of  whose  feet  resemble  those  of  Budha. 
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dple  enquiring  how  he  was  to  know  Budha,  Brahmaj'u  replied, 
"Yon  might  as  well  ask  how  jou  are  to  know  the  earth  upon 
"liidi  yon  tread ;  have  yon  not  read,  and  have  I  not  taught  you 
froin  the  four  Vedas,  that  aach  and  auch  are  the  signs  of  a  Budha." 
Uttira  then  went  to  the  wihara,  where  he  remained  seven  months  ; 
liter  which  he  returned  to  Brahmayu,  and  informed  him  in  what 
nj  the  Gage  conducted  himself,  setting  forth  at  length  the  beau- 
oe*  of  his  person,  and  the  propriety  of  his  behaviour  in  all  circum- 
itaites  and  npon  all  occasions. 

UUara  proceeded :  When  Budha  walks,  he  places  his  right  foot 
iist,  whether  he  has  been  sitting,  standing,  or  lying.  He  does  not 
U&e  wide  strides,  but  walks  at  a  solemn  pace ;  nor  does  he  take 
■hort  steps ;  even  when  late,  he  does  not  walk  too  quickly,  hut  liko 
aprieit  passing  along  with  the  alma-bowl.  He  does  not  wait  for  the 
jneatt  when  they  have  lagged  behind ;  he  does  not  strike  his  knees 
at  his  ancles  against  each  other  when  he  is  walking  ;  he  does  not 
lift  his  shoulders  up,  like  a  man  in  the  act  of  swimming  ;  nor  doea 
lie  throw  them  back,  like  the  branch  of  a  tree  bent  in  the  form  of 
mate;  nor  does  behold  them  stiffly,  like  a  stake  stuck  in  the 
■oft  grannd  or  a  person  who  is  afraid  of  falling  when  walking  in 
1  ilippery  place  ;  nor  does  he  throw  them  hither  and  thither  like  the 
morements  of  a  doll  with  wires.  Only  the  lower  part  of  his  body 
BOTES  when  he  walks,  bo  that  he  appears  like  a  statue  in  a  ship  ; 
tbe  upper  part  being  motionless,  those  at  a  distance  cannot  perceive 
that  he  moves.  He  does  not  throw  his  arms  about,  so  as  to  cause 
peispiration  or  produce  fatigue.  When  he  wishes  to  see  anything 
tint  is  behind  him,  he  does  not  turn  his  head  merely,  but  at  once 
tnnu  round  the  whole  body,  like  the  royal  elephant.  He  does  not 
leak  upwards,  like  a  man  counting  the  stars,  nor  does  he  look  down. 
wanls,  hke  a  man  searching  for  some  coin  or  other  thing  that  he  has 
lost  He  does  not  look  about  him,  like  a  man  staring  at  horses  or 
tlephants,  nor  does  he  look  before  him  further  than  the  distance  of 
s  plough  or  nine  spans  ;  anything  further  than  this  distance  he  sees 
only  by  bis  divine  power,  not  with  the  natural  eye.  When  he 
nUn  any  place,  he  does  not  bend  his  body,  nor  carry  it  stiffly. 
^^en  about  to  sit  down,  moving  gracefully,  he  does  not  place  him- 
Mlf  at  a  greater  or  less  ^stance  from  the  seat  than  a  footstep  ;  he 
dott  not  take  hold  of  the  seat  with  his  hand,  like  a  person  sick. 
Dor  does  he  go  to  seat  himself  like  a  person  who  has  been  fatigued 
by  working,  but  like  a  person  who  suspends  something  very  care- 
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fully  or  who  puts  down  a  portion  of  silk  cotlon.  When  seated  in 
any  place,  he  does  not  remiun  doing  something  fooUsh.'Iike  a.  print 
playing  with  drops  of  water  in  the  rim  of  his  alms-bowl,  or  twirling 
his  fan.  He  does  not  scrape  his  foot  on  the  floor,  nor  does  he  put 
one  knee  above  the  other.  He  does  not  place  his  chin  upon  his 
hand.  He  never  appears  as  if  he  was  in  any  way  afraid,  or  in 
any  trouble.  Some  teachers,  when  they  see  any  one  coining  to 
them  to  make  enquiries  upon  religious  subjects,  are  in  doubt,  not 
knowing  whether  they  will  be  able  to  answer  them  or  not;  others 
are  in  perplexity,  not  knowing  whether  they  will  receive  the  necea- 
saxy  alms  or  not ;  but  Budha  is  subject  to  none  of  these  trials,  m 
he  is  free  from  all  the  doubts  and  fears  to  which  othen  are  subject 
When  receiving  gruel,  or  other  liquid,  he  does  not  hold  the  alms- 
bowl  too  firmly,  nor  does  he  place  it  too  high  or  too  low,  or  shake 
it;  holding  it  in  both  hands,  he  neither  receives  too  much  nor  too 
little,  but  the  proper  quantity.  He  does  not  scrape  the  bowl  wken 
washing  it,  nor  wash  the  outside  before  the  inside.  He  washes  hia 
hands  at  the  same  time,  and  not  after  he  has  put  down  the  bowl. 
He  does  not  throw  the  water  to  too  great  a  distance  ;  nor  near  his 
feet,  so  as  to  wet  his  robe.  When  receiring  solid  food,  he  holds  the 
bowl  in  the  same  manner  as  when  receiving  liquids.  When  eatiag. 
three  parts  are  rice,  and  only  a  fourth  part  condiment  (cunj). 
Some  persons,  when  eating,  take  more  condiment  than  rice,  and 
others  more  rice  than  condiment ;  but  Budha  never  exceeds  the 
proper  proportion.  The  food  taken  into  his  mouth  he  turns  over 
two  or  three  times ;  not  a  single  grain  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
stomach  without  being  properly  masticated,  so  that  it  is  like  flou 
ground  in  a  mill.  No  part  is  retained  in  his  mouth  ;  nor  does  he 
take  more  unt^l  the  previous  mouthful  has  been  swallowed.  The 
dewas  always  give  to  his  food  a  divine  flavour,  and  it  does  not  pro- 
duce the  same  consequences  as  in  other  men.  He  does  not  eat  to 
gratjfy  his  appetite,  like  the  common  people ;  nor  to  increase  hii 
size,  like  kings  and  other  great  ones ;  nor  to  tender  his  bodj 
beautiful,  like  those  who  are  licentious ;  nor  to  render  his  person 
agreeable,  like  dancers  and  others.  He  merely  eats  to  sustain  ex- 
istence, as  a  prop  is  put  to  a  falling  house,  or  oil  to  the  wheel  of  a 
wagon,  or  salve  to  a  wound,  or  medicine  is  taken  by  the  sick,  or  a 
raft  is  used  to  cross  the  river,  or  a  ship  the  sea.  When  he  has  done 
eating,  he  does  not  put  his  alms-bowl  by  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
he  cared  about ;  nor  does  he,  like  some  persons,  wash  it  or  dry  il 
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or  fold  it  in  his  robe,  to  preserve  it  from  dust.  His  meal  being 
finisbed,  he  remains  a  moment  silent;  unless  be  has  to  give  the 
benediction  in  favour  of  the  pefton  who  has  presented  the  food. 
There  are  some  priests  who  hurry  over  tbe  bana  spoken  as  a  bene- 
dictton,  if  there  be  a  child  crying,  or  urgent  business,  or  if  they  be 
rafieiing  from  hmiger.  There  are  some  again  who  talk  with  tbe 
people  about  sowing  and  ploughing  and  such  matters,  instead  of 
ujing  bana.  But  Budha  says  it  deliberately,  and  on  no  account 
ocoits  it.  Nor  when  eating  the  food  given  him,  does  he  wish  for 
any  other,  or  ask  what  kind  of  rice  it  is,  or  disparage  it.  He  does 
not  say  btma  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  aa  if  he  wished  to 
b«  innted  again  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after ;  nor  when  he  sees 
w;  one  cooking  does  he  begin  to  say  bana  with  the  hope  of  re- 
uiiing  a  portion  when  it  is  ready.  Budha  says  bana  that  he  may 
iopan  instruction.  Wben  passing  from  one  place  to  another,  he 
does  not  go  too  fast,  so  as  to  fatigue  his  attendants,  nor  too  slowly ; 
tnt  it  a  becoming  pace.  He  does  not  let  his  robe  come  too  high 
orfall  too  low.  There  are  some  priests  who  put  the  robe  close  to  tbe 
1^,  or  let  it  come  so  low  as  to  cover  the  ancles,  or  put  it  on  awry, 
or  BO  ai  not  to  cover  the  breast.  Budha  avoided  these  extremes  ; 
lie  does  not  put  on  his  robe  so  loosely  as  to  allow  it  to  be  ruffled  by 
the  wind,  nor  so  tightly  as  to  cause  perspiration.  Afl«r  walking, 
liii  feet  are  washed,  unless  he  has  walked  upon  the  pavement  alone. 
He  then  reflects  on  the  inspirated  and  expirated  breath,  and  prac- 
tisei  meditation.  When  he  enters  a  wihira,  he  delivers  his  dis- 
conrae  to  the  priests  in  kindness.  He  does  not  address  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth  by  high  titles,  but  speaks  to  them  as  to  otber 
men ;  nor  does  he  address  any  one  in  jest ;  but  speaks  as  if  what  he 
saji  is  of  importance.  His  voice  is  pleasant  in  its  tone,  and  Ma 
nannei  of  speaking  is  free  from  hesitation  ;  his  words  came  forth 
coatinuously,  and  being  uttered  from  the  navel  they  are  loud,  tike 
the  loUing  thunder.     {Brahmdyu-tilra-ianni.) 

Badha  took  no  thought  relative  to  the  retinue  of  priests  by  which 
te  was  attended  ;  be  did  not  reflect  that  it  was  by  bis  means  they 
liad  received  these  privileges;  be  did  not  think  within  himself. 
They  are  mine.  True,  upon  one  occasion  he  said,  that  like  as  he 
was  the  means  of  privilege  to  a  great  number  of  priests,  so  when 
Uaitri  Budha  appeared,  he  would  be  the  same ;  but  he  said  this 
^thout  reflecting  on  what  be  said,  or  thinking  for  a  moment 
^^»&n  to  the  priests,  They  are  mine ;  even  aa  the  earth  sustuns 
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the  beings  tliat  are  upon  it,  or  tlie  shower  brings  gladness  to  those 
who  partake  of  its  effects,  without  reflecting  in  any  way  that  these 
consequences  have  taken  place.     {MiUnda  Pratna.) 

In  Uie  practice  of  things  difficult  to  be  performed,  Budha  bad  no 
equal.  Rejecting  all  kinds  of  garments  that  would  be  beautiful  to 
look  upon,  or  in  their  texture  pleasant  to  the  body,  he  wore  only 
the  simple  robe,  made  of  thirty  pieces  of  cloth  ;  but  he  was  in  this 
way  a  myriad  times  more  beautiful  than  If  he  had  been  arrayed  in 
the  most  costly  ornaments.  Rejecting  all  golden  vessels,  he  look 
bis  food  from  a  vessel  of  dark  clay.  Avoiding  palaces,  couches, 
and  splendid  coverlets,  he  reposed  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  in  (he 
forest,  in  lonely  places.  What  others  could  not  do  he  accom- 
plished in  a  manner  the  most  excellent.     {Sadharmm^aniari.) 

There  were  eight  things  required  of  those  who  approached 
Budha  : — 1.  Not  to  look  at  him  in  a  sideway  direction.  2.  Not  to 
take  a  more  honourable  place  than  that  which  was  occupied  by  the 
sage.  3.  Not  to  go  so  near  as  that  when  speaking  saliva  would 
fall  upon  him  from  the  mouth.  4.  Not  to  remain  so  far  off  as  to 
oblige  bim  to  shout  when  speaking.  5.  Not  to  stand  to  windward, 
so  that  the  breeze  would  strike  first  upon  their  bodies,  and  then 
upon  Budba.  6.  Not  to  stand  to  leeward,  so  that  the  breeze  wonld 
strike  first  upon  Budha,  and  then  upon  them.  7.  Not  to  stand  in 
a  higher  place,  so  as  to  require  him  to  lift  up  his  head.  8.  Nor  in 
a  lower  place,  so  as  to  require  him  to  bend  his  head.  These  ob- 
servances were  required  when  approaching  any  great  man,  but  mm 
especially  in  the  presence  of  Budha.     {P&jdwaliya.) 

7.  The  Kindness  of  Budha. 
The  words  of  Budha  were  never  intended  to  cause  pain.  The 
strongest  term  of  reproach  that  he  ever  addressed  to  any  one  was, 
mogha  porisa,  vain  man.  On  one  occasion  he  reproved  the  priest 
Kalandaka-putra ;  but  it  was  as  the  physician  who  uses  powerfol 
medicine  for  the  curing  of  his  patient ;  or  who  prescribes  the  most 
loathsome  medicaments  for  the  same  purpose  ;  or  it  was  the  parent 
who  from  affection  chastises  his  child.  A  profusion  of  fine  cotton, 
though  in  size  it  were  like  a  rock,  might  fall  upon  any  one  without 
his  being  hurt ;  and  thus  lightly  fell  the  words  of  Budha  opon 
those  whom  he  addressed. 

The  methods  that  he  took,  in  order  that  he  might  the  more 
effectually  teach  those  who  came  to  him,  were  many ;  as  when  he 
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nude  an  image  of  himself,  in  which  he  revealed  to  Sela  the  sign 
ihat  he  could  see  in  no  other  wa;',  which  sign  was  seen  hj  the  brah- 
man alone,  though  at  the  lime  he  was  accompanied  by  300  disci- 
ple* ;  jnst  as  when  a  man  feels  pain,  it  is  felt  by  himself  alone,  and 
not  seen  by  another,  and  as  a  sprite  may  appear  to  one  person 
alone,  though  he  be  in  the  midst  of  many.  To  Nanda  he  exhibited 
a  beautiful  dewi  in  the  world  of  Sekra,  that  he  might  be  induced 
thereby  to  despise  the  earthly  princess  upon  whom  he  had  placed 
lu9  affections.  In  other  ways  also,  oi  by  other  stratagems,  he  im- 
parted instruction  to  his  followers.  In  this  be  acted  like  the  skilful 
physician,  who  tries  the  emetic  or  the  purgative,  and  who  at  one 
time  cures  by  anointing  and  at  another  by  injection. 

It  was  declared  by  Budha  to  Ananda,  that  there  are  no  concealed 
doctrines  belonging  to  the  Tatagatas  ;  nevertheless  it  is  said  in  the 
Miilimka-Biitra  that  when  Malunka  asked  Budha  whether  the  exist- 
ence of  the  world  is  eternal  or  not  eternal,  he  made  faim  no  reply  ; 
but  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  it  was  considered  by  Budha  as  an 
enquiry  that  tended  to  no  profit ;  and  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the 
Budhat  to  reply  to  any  question,  the  purport  of  which  was  not  de- 
signed in  some  way  or  other  to  assist  in  the  overcoming  of  succes- 
ove  existence  and  the  reception  of  nirwana. 

It  is  said  that  at  one  time,  when  Budha  was  preaching  the  bana, 
about  sixty  priesfa,  who  were  imperfect  in  the  faith,  vomited  forth 
VBTit]  blood.  The  king  of  Sagal  objected  to  N£igan£na  that  this 
vas  contrary  to  the  declaration  that  Budha  is  a  benefit  to  all,  and  a 
disadvantage  to  none.  Nagasena :  "  The  throwing  up  of  the  blood 
by  the  priests  was  not  caused  by  Budba ;  it  was  their  own  act." 
Milinda :  "  Bat  if  Budba  had  not  said  bana,  would  it  have  taken 
place ?"  N4ga3^na:  "It  would  not;  whilst  the  priests  were 
listening  to  the  bana,  a  fire  was  kindled  within  their  bodies,  and 
this  fire  caused  the  coming  forth  of  the  warm  blood."  Milinda : 
"  Nevertbeless,  it  must  have  been  Budha  who  was  the  principal 
cause  of  their  destruction.  Thus,  there  is  a  nayk,  that  lives  in  an 
ant-hill ;  but  a  man  comes  and  breaks  down  this  mound,  that  he 
may  take  away  the  earth,  by  which  means  the  hole  in  which  the 
snake  lies  is  filled  up,  and  because  it  cannot  breathe  it  dies  ;  now  is 
not  the  death  of  the  snake  most  dearly  caused  by  the  man?" 
Nigaa&na  :  "  It  is.''  Milinda  :  "  Just  in  the  same  way,  the  death 
of  the  priests  was  caused  by  Budha."  N&gasena:  "  When  Budha 
says  bana,  it  is  not  to  produce  anger  in  any  one  ;  it  is  to  preserve 
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thoHe  who  hear  it  from  anger  and  hatred.  When  any  one  receWes 
it  with  a  willing  mind,  it  brings  fortli  the  fruidon  of  the  paths  [to 
nirwana) ;  but  when  any  one  hears  it  with  an  evil  mind,  he  is 
brought  to  destruction.  Thus,  a  man  shakes  a  tree  laden  with 
fruit,  whether  it  be  of  mango,  jambu,  or  some  otixei  kind ;  the 
fruits  that  have  a  strong  stalk  remain  upon  the  tree,  but,  if  there 
are  any  of  which  the  stalk  is  decayed,  they  fall  to  the  ground ;  just 
80  it  is  with  the  bana  of  Badha ;  they  whose  minds  are  prepared 
receiTe  from  it  benefit,  but  they  whose  minds  ate  a*erse  receive 
from  it  DO  benefit ;  they  fall  again  into  tlie  ocean  of  existence. 
Again,  in  ploughing  a  field,  foi  whatever  kind  of  grun,  many 
thousands  of  blades  of  grass  arc  destroyed ;  or  in  putting  the 
sugar-canes  to  be  crushed  in  the  mill,  any  worms  that  there  may  be 
upon  them  must  perish :  tn  the  same  way,  the  mind  that  is  righti; 
disposed  receiTeH  benefit  from  the  bana,  whilst  that  which  is  eril 
is  still  exposed  to  the  Borrows  of  existence."  Milinda :  "  Bal 
was  it  not  through  the  preaching  of  the  bana  that  the  priests  died?" 
Nagas^na ;  "  The  carpenter,  in  prepaiing  Qxe  tree  that  has  been 
felled,  cuts  off  the  knots  and  branches,  that  all  may  be  made 
smooth,  whilst  he  leaves  untouched  the  parts  that  are  free  from 
these  excrescences ;  and  in  the  same  way,  by  the  preaching  a! 
Budha  those  who  are  seeking  the  paths  are  assisted,  whilst  Ibe 
others  perish.  Again,  when  the  plantain  tree  has  borne  fruit,  it 
dies  ;  and  when  the  mare  of  the  breed  call  Ajfina  has  foaled,  sbe 
also  dies  ;  and  when  the  robbers  who  have  pillaged  a  country  ire 
doomed  to  punishment,  it  is  by  their  own  act ;  in  like  manner, 
when  the  sixty  priests  vomited  forth  worm  blood,  their  desbuctiaD 
was  not  caused  by  Budha,  nor  by  any  other  being ;  it  was  their  own 

At  another  time,  when  Budha  resided  in  the  garden  called  Ama- 
laki,  belonging  to  the  S4kya  princes,  near  the  city  of  Chatnmii,  he 
was  visited  by  Seriyut  and  Mugalan,  who  were  accompanied  by  SOO 
other  priests ;  but  when  they  proceeded  to  meet  the  resident  piie*l», 
so  great  a  noise  was  made  in  placing  their  seats  and  putting  down 
their  alms-bowls  and  robes,  that  Budha  called  out,  **  Anands,  who 
are  these  persons  that  are  making  a  noise,  like  so  many  fishemen 
drawing  theb  nets  ?"  Ananda  informed  him  that  it  was  occasioned 
by  the  arrival  of  some  stranger  priests ;  on  hearing  which,  be  said 
further,  "Ananda,  assemble  the  whole  priesthood,  and  tell  the 
priests  who  have  acted  like  fishermen,  no  longer  to  remain  near  the 
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place  irhete  I  am."  The  priests,  on  leceiving  this  command,  re. 
tired  to  the  council-chamber  of  the  Sikya  princes,  who  said  to  them 
when  they  had  been  infonned  of  their  smTal,  "  Sirs,  where  are  so 
manj  of  you  going  at  this  unseasonable  hour?"  The  priests  told 
them  what  had  occurred  ;  upon  which  they  went  to  Budha  to  iuter- 
ceed  in  their  behalf,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  the  seed  newly  sown,  if 
it  be  not  watered,  perishes  ;  the  calf  that  is  away  ftom  its  mother 
diet ;  so  also  will  these  priests,  newly  appointed  to  their  office,  be 
discaoraged  if  they  see  not  the  great  teacher ;  therefore,  let  them 
be  forgiven."  Sahampati  Maha  Brahma  also  came  from  the  brahma- 
loka,  and  entreated  forgiveness  for  the  priests.  This  being  per. 
feired  by  Mugalan,  by  means  of  hia  divine  eyes,  he  said,  "  Priests, 
Bndha  grants  ua  permission  to  retnm  ;  let  us  hasten  to  see  him." 
After  they  had  worshipped  the  sage,  he  said  to  Seriyut,  "  What 
were  the  thoughts  that  you  entertained  when  you  were  sent  away?" 
Seriynt  replied  that  he  began  to  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
the  practice  of  the  precepts,  and  return  to  the  world.  Upon  hearing 
this,  Budha  sud,  "  Seriyut,  Seriyut,  thb  is  enough  ;  let  no  such 
thought  hereafter  be  formed."  The  same  question  was  then  put  to 
Mngdan ;  who  replied,  "  I  began  to  think  that  Budha  had  aban- 
doned the  truth,  and  that  I  or  Seriyut  must  see  to  the  preservation 
of  the  priesthood."  For  this  resolution  he  was  commended  by  the 
great  teacher,  who  stud  that  it  was  eminently  good.  When  a  man 
itombles  over  a  root,  or  stone,  or  uneven  ground  it  is  not  the 
earth  that  throws  him  down  in  anger,  because  the  earth  is  incapable 
of  feeling  either  displeasure  or  satisfaction  ;  nor  is  it  from  aversion 
that  the  sea  casts  the  dead  body  upon  the  shore  ;  in  like  manner, 
it  was  not  the  anger  of  Budha  that  caused  the  retirement  of  the 
priests,  as  he  was  entirely  free  from  any  such  feeling  ;  it  was  the 
art  of  the  priests  themselves,  that  forbade  them  to  remiun.  It  was 
foreseen  by  Budha  that  the  retirement  of  the  priests  would  have  a 
beaeficial  influence  upon  them;  and  it  was  on  this  account,  out  of 
kindness  to  them,  that  he  exercised  this  act  of  discipline.  {Milinda 
Pratna.) 

8.  7%e  Manner  in  tohich  Budha  laid  Bona, 

When  Budha  said  bana,  if  it  were  so  designed,  all  the  beings  in 

the  sakwala  might  hear  it,  but  if  it  were  only  designed  for  some 

particular  being  or  beings,  others  were  tmable  to  hear  it,  though 

they  might  be  only  an  inch  away  from  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
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dresEed.  Thus  when  Budha,  on  a  certain  occasion,  said  bana  to 
Sekra,  Mugalan,  who  was  at  that  time  in  bis  own  dweUiog,  heard 
the  Sadhu  uttered  by  the  dewa,  but  did  not  hear  the  voice  of  Badha. 
(^Amdwatura.) 

By  Ibtening  to  the  discourses  of  Budho,  even  sDimals  were 
assisted  to  ent«r  the  paths.  On  account  of  die  want  of  merit,  they 
nught  not  be  able  to  enter  opon  this  privilege  at  once,  but  after  one 
or  two  subsequent  births  they  were  prepared  to  receive  it.  When 
Gotama  was  preaching  by  the  side  of  a  pond  near  the  city  of 
Champa,  his  sermon  was  heard  by  a  frog,  which  praised  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  voice,  and  exercised  faith  in  him.  Immediately  after- 
wards, a  man  who  was  watching  some  calves,  drove  a  stake  into  the 
ground,  and  inadvertently  pierced  the  head  of  the  frog,  so  that  it 
died ;  but  it  was  born  in  the  Tawntisi  dewa-loka,  and  had  a  mansion 
of  gold  twelve  yojanas  in  size.  The  d^wa  looked  to  see  how  it  mt 
he  had  attained  this  distinctiou ;  and  when  he  discovered  the  came, 
he  went  to  the  place  were  Budha  was  preaching,  and  worshipped 
him.  Budha  was  aware  of  all  that  had  occurred;  but  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  were  standing  near,  he  said,  "  Beautiful  de««, 
who  are  you?  why  do  you  worship  my  feet?"  The  diwa  then 
related  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  gained  his  present 
happiness ;  after  which  Ootama  delivered  a  discourse  to  him,  and 
16,000  people  attained  the  paths.  The  dewa  entered  the  path 
sow4n,  and  addressing  the  assembly,  he  said,  "  If  I,  who  have  heaid 
bana  during  so  short  a  period  only,  have  gained  all  this  beauty  and 
splendour,  undoubtedly  those  who  listen  long  to  the  great  teacher 
will  attain  nirwana,"     (  Wimdhi-margga-tanni.) 

The  saying  of  bana  by  any  one  else,  to  those  who  wei«  accustomed 
to  hear  Budha,  was  like  the  giving  of  a  gem  to  those  who  live  in  s 
palace  of  jewels,  or  a  plantain  to  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest  of  sugar-cane,  or  the  lighting  a  lamp  in  the  broad  sunshine. 
Thus  the  upisaka  Atula,  with  500  others,  went  to  their  religions 
preceptor,  R^wata,  to  hear  bana ;  but  he  informed  them  that  be  ns 
performing  the  exercise  of  dhyana,  and  could  not  be  disturbed. 
Dissatisfied  with  this  reception,  they  resolved  to  leave  him,  and 
went  to  Seriyut,  who,  without  delay  preached  to  them  part  of  the 
Winaya-pitaka ;  but  they  said  that  this  was  like  a  torrent  of  run 
that  filled  the  ponds  and  overflowed  the  fields  ;  and  they  were  stiU 
not  contented.  They  then  went  to  Ananda,  who  said  so  liltle,  ihst 
it  was  like  the  thunder-cloud,  which  promises  much  but  lets  fall  cady 
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a  few  drops.  Iiast  of  all  they  went  to  Budha,  who  said  neither  too 
much  QOT  too  little,  but  just  sufficient  for  the  mind  to  retain.  By 
this  means  Atula  and  the  other  upisakas  were  enabled  to  entet  the 
paths,  and  attain  nirw^a.      (_Sadharmmaratnakdri.) 

In  a  na-tree,  at  the  door  of  a  l^na,  or  cave,  near  the  wibira  of 
Kelapaw,  in  Ceylon,  resided  a  d^wa.  A  young  priest  within  the 
lioi  one  day  repeated  the  Maha-samya-alitra,  when  it  was  heard  by 
the  dewa,  who  called  oat  loudly,  S4dbu.  The  priest  enquired, 
"Who  are  you?"  and  the  voice  replied,  "  I  am  a  d^wa."  The 
priest  then  asked,  "  Why  do  you  call  out,  Sadhu  i ''  and  the  d^wa 
taid, "  I  beard  the  same  sGtra  delivered  by  Budha  when  be  preached 
it  m  the  great  forest ;  you  have  now  sEud  it  exactly  as  it  was  spoken 
by  him,  without  adding  or  retrenching  a  single  word."  The  priest : 
"  At  that  time  the  aasembl;  was  immensely  large  ;  in  what  position 
were  you  when  you  heard  the  words  of  the  sutra  ? ''  The  d^wa : 
"  I  resided  in  the  same  forest ;  so  many  superior  d^was  arrived  that 
there  was  no  room  for  me  in  all  Jambudwfpa  ;  I  therefore  came  to 
Dimbulota,  in  Ceylon ;  but  even  there  I  was  not  able  to  remain  ;  I 
was  driven  onward  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  until  I  arrived  in 
Magam,  in  the  province  of  Ruhuna,  whence  I  bad  to  enter  the  sea 
called  Oolu,  until  the  water  was  as  high  as  the  neck ;  from  this 
place  I  heard  the  a6tra."  Priest :  "  Could  you  see  Budba  from 
thence  ? "  D^wa  :  "  Yes  ;  as  plainly  as  if  be  had  been  close  to  me.'' 
Priest:  "On  that  occasion  many  dewas  became  rabats;  did  you?" 
Dewa;  "No."  Priest:  "  Perhaps  you  entered  the  path  sovran?" 
The  dewa  was  ashamed  to  reply,  as  he  had  not  entered  even  the 
first  of  the  paths,  and  said  that  this  was  not  a  proper  question  for 
the  priest  to  ask.  The  priest  then  requested  to  see  the  d^wa, 
but  he  replied  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  exhibit  bis 
whole  body ;  he  therefore  put  forth  only  a  part  of  one  of  his  fingers, 
when  the  whole  l^na  became  full  of  light,  as  if  the  full  moon  had 
risen.  The  d4na  then  worshipped  the  priest,  and  retired.  {Amd- 
lealwa.) 

The  king  of  Sagal  enquired  of  N4gasena  how  it  was  that  Budha, 
when  at  the  foot  of  the  b6-tree,  refused  to  say  bana  until  entreated 
to  do  so  by  Maha  Brahma,  saying  his  conduct  was  like  that  of  a 
bowman  who  should  take  pains  to  acquire  the  art  of  archery,  and 
then  never  touch  a  bow,  or  that  of  an  athlete,  who  should  study 
stientively  the  art  of  wrestling,  and  then  never  enter  the  arena. 
JJagasena  replied,  "  Budha  perceived  that  the  dharmma  is  excecd- 
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ingly  subtle  and  occult ;  like  a  hair  that  ia  split  a  hundred  times, 
oi  a  treasure  covered  by  a  great  rock;  and  that  to  release  men 
from  existence,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  and  power  of  evil  de- 
sire, would  be  like  snatching  the  prey  from  the  mouth  of  an  alligator. 
He,  therefore,  paused  before  he  began  the  preaching  of  the  bana; 
JDSt  as  a  skilful  physician,  when  he  approaches  hia  patient,  considm 
what  medicine  it  will  be  proper  to  administer  for  the  overcoming  of 
the  disease ;  or  a  king,  when  anointed,  thinks  in  what  manner  all 
the  various  orders  of  bis  attendants  and  ministers  will  have  to  be 
supported.  When  so  exalted  a  being  as  Maha  Brahma  entreated 
Budha  to  say  bana,  all  the  d4was  and  brahmas  learnt  therefrom  the 
greatness  of  its  excellence,  and  were  willing  to  receive  it ;  as  when 
a  king  or  principal  noble  pays  respects  to  any  snunana  priest,  ibe 
worship  of  all  the  other  orders  in  the  state  follows  as  a  natunl 
consequence. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  when  Nanda  was  expounding  the  bana, 
Budha  reflected  that  as  his  religion  would  endure  so  long,  and  be 
beneficial  to  so  many,  it  would  be  right  that  as  a  mark  of  respect 
he  should  go  and  hear  it  preached.  So  he  went  in  disguise,  and 
listened  during  the  whole  of  the  three  watches,  until  the  daim 
began  to  appear ;  when  he  came  forth  horn  his  concealment,  crying 
out  Sadhu,  Sadhu,  and  declared  that  the  meaning  of  what  he  taught 
had  been  correctly  explained.  On  hearing  this,  Nanda  arose  horn 
his  seat,  worshipped  Budha,  and  asked  how  he  could  endure  tlie 
fatigue  of  listening  so  long.  The  sage  replied,  "  Is  it  at  all  won- 
derful that  I  have  listened  to  you  during  the  three  watches  ?  I  could 
remain  to  hear  bana,  not  merely  during  a  single  day,  bat  through  a 
whole  kalpa."  From  that  time  the  people  listened  with  greater 
delight  to  the  bana,  as  it  had  thus  been  praised  by  Budha.  [Sad- 
harmtnaratnakari. ) 

9.  The  aupematwal  EndowmenU  of  Budha, 
The  daaa-bola,  ten  powers,  or  modes  of  wisdom,  were  possessed 
by  Budha.  1.  The  wisdom  that  understands  what  knowledge  is 
necessary  for  the  right  fulfilment  of  any  particular  duly,  in  what- 
soever situation.  2.  That  which  knows  the  result  or  consequences 
of  karma.  3.  That  which  knows  the  way  to  the  attainment  of 
nirwana.  4.  That  which  sees  the  various  sakwalas.  5.  That 
which  knows  the  thoughts  of  other  beings.  6.  That  which  knows 
that  the  organs  of  sense  are  not  the  self.     7.  That  which  knows 
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ibe  puritf  produced  b^  tlte  exerciBe  of  the  dhyanas.  8.  That  which 
knons  where  any  one  was  bom  in  all  his  former  hirtha.  9.  That 
which  knows  wheie  any  one  will  be  bora  in  all  future  births.  10. 
That  which  knows  how  the  results  proceeding  from  karma  may  he 


The  eighteen  budha-dharmma  were  as  follows  :^1.  The  seeing 
of  all  things  past.  2.  The  seeing  of  all  things  future.  3.  The 
Keiiig  of  all  things  present.  4.  Propriety  of  action,  or  that  which 
ii  done  by  the  body.  S.  Propriety  of  words,  or  that  which  is  done 
hj  speech.  6.  Propriety  of  tbonght,  or  that  which  is  done  by  the 
mind.  7.  The  establishment  of  his  intentdons,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  Fnistrated  by  another.  8.  The  similar  establishment  of  his  doc- 
Irines.  9.  The  same  with  that  which  proceeds  from  &am4dhi.  10. 
The  same  with  that  which  proceeds  from  wirya.  11.  The  same 
wilh  that  which  proceeds  from  wimukU.  12.  The  same  with  that 
•hich  proceeds  from  pragnyiwa.  13.  Avoiding  pleasures,  oi  any- 
Uiing  that  might  excite  ridicule.  14.  Avoiding  strife  and  contention, 
li.  The  possession  of  a  wisdom  from  which  nothing  is  hid,  in  any 
place  whatever.  16.  Doing  all  things  with  due  deliberation.  17. 
Haviog  some  meaning,  or  intention,  in  all  that  is  done.  18.  Not 
domg  anything  from  an  unwise  partiality. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Budhas;  and  they  are 
the  only  beings  ever  existent  of  whom  this  can  be  predicated.  To 
the  knowledge  of  all  other  beings  there  is  a  limit,  differing  in  ex- 
tent according  to  the  merit  of  the  individual.  From  the  Budhas 
DOthiog  can  be  hid ;  all  times  as  well  as  places  are  open  to  their 
nieotal  vision  ;  they  see  all  things  as  distinctly  as  a  man  in  a  small 
apartment  can  see  all  things  in  It,  at  high  noon,  in  clear  weather. 
The  mind  of  the  Budhas,  when  it  goes  out  after  anything,  is  sure 
to  discover  it,  as  the  well-directed  arrow  of  the  skilful  archer  flies 
at  oDce  to  the  hair  it  is  intended  to  split ;  it  does  not  go  too  far,  it 
does  not  come  too  short;  it  passes  exactly  to  the  right  place. 
( Witiidhi-margga-tanni. ) 

In  the  conversations  that  were  held  between  Miliuda  and  Kiga- 
tena,  the  king  brought  many  objections  against  the  supremacy  and 
wisdom  of  Budha.  It  is  said  that  all  that  it  was  necessary  for 
Badha  to  receive,  such  as  robes,  food,  and  medicine  when  sick,  he 
received  without  any  trouble  or  effort  beyond  that  which  was  im- 
plied in  the  carrying  of  the  alma-bowl,  as  was  his  usual  custom ; 
•  The  three  last  poweia  are  called  triwidyfiwa. 
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but  one  day  when  he  visited  the  brahman  villa^  of  Panchaaala,  no 
alms  were  given  him,  and  he  returned  with  an  empty  bowl.  The 
king  of  Sagal  asked  Nagasena  how  this  occurred,  and  waa  told  that 
it  waa  through  the  influence  of  Mara.  "  Then,*'  said  the  king, 
"  the  demerit  of  Mara  was  more  influential  than  the  merit  of 
Budha."  But  Nagasena  replied,  "A  man  brings  a  present  of 
honey  to  the  palace  gale  of  a  chakrawartti ;  but  the  porter,  out  of 
envy,  tells  him  that  the  emperor  cannot  be  disturbed  at  that  un- 
timely hour,  and  sends  him  away  without  receiving  the  present.  In 
this  case,  the  porter  prevents  the  emperor  from  receiving  the  honey ; 
but  he  is  not  more  powerful  than  the  emperor,  inasmuch  as  presenti 
are  pouring  into  the  palace  by  a  thousand  other  channels ;  and  in 
the  same  way,  though  Mara  prevented  the  people  of  Panchssala 
^om  presenting  alms  to  Budha,  the  d^was  nourished  his  body  vith 
divine  aliment,  and  he  suffered  no  loss  from  the  withholding  of  the 
alms.  There  are  four  modes  in  which  alms  may  be  prepared.  1. 
Adrishta,  as  when  food  is  prepared  without  the  intention  of  pre- 
senting it  to  Budha.  2.  Uddissakata,  as  when  food  is  prepared 
with  the  express  intention  of  giving  it  to  Budha.  3.  Upakkata,  as 
when  food  is  placed  before  Budha.  4.  Paribh6ga,  as  when  any 
article  has  been  presented  to  Budha,  and  become  his  personal  pos- 
session, whether  it  be  a  robe,  alms-bowl,  or  other  requisite.  When 
food  comes  under  the  head  of  adrishta,  Budha  may  be  prevented 
from  receiving  it ;  but  in  those  things  that  relate  to  the  other  heads, 
no  prevention  can  be  exercised  ;  their  reception  is  certain.  What- 
ever being  were  in  any  of  these  Instances  to  attempt  to  hinder 
Budha  from  receiving  that  which  was  intended  for  him,  or  to  take 
from  him  that  which  he  has  received,  bis  head  would  cleave  into  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  pieces.  There  are  four  privileges  that  exclu- 
sively belong  to  Budha,  viz..  No  one  can  take  from  him  the  food  thai 
hasbecnsetbeforehim,  or  prepared  for  him,  nor  any  of  his  perswial 
possessiona  ;  no  one  can  prevent  the  shining  of  the  rays  that  pro- 
ceed ftom  his  body  ;  no  one  can  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  power 
he  possesses  of  knowing  any  matter  with  which  he  wishes  to  be  ac- 
quainted ;  and  no  one  can  take  his  life.  M&ra  was  in  the  brahman 
village  in  disguise  ;  but  as  the  thief  when  detected  is  cut  into  ■ 
thousand  pieces,  or  the  adulteress  impaled,  so  will  M&ta  suffer  for 
his  opposition  to  Budha  ;  and  therefore  his  demerit  was  not  more 
powerful  than  the  merit  of  Budha." 

It  is  said  that  when  Budha  walked  abroad,  though  the  earth  does 
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ml  possess  a  mind  (ac)i£(aii&),  the  low  places  in  his  path  became 
derated,  ttnd  the  high  places  plain.  Nevertheless,  on  one  occasion 
the  fragment  of  a  stone  struck  the  fool  of  the  great  teacher.  These 
declarations  appeared  to  Milinda  not  to  coincide  ;  but  Nagas^na  in- 
formed him  that  the  fragment  did  not  strike  the  foot  of  Budha  from 
mj  inherent  or  natural  cause.  A  large  stone  was  aimed  at  his  head 
bj  Dewadatta  ;  but  through  the  merit  of  the  sage  two  large  rocks 
uoae  from  the  earth,  and  at  the  distance  of  twenty  cubits  ^m 
Budha  met  the  stone  that  had  been  hurled  against  bira,  when  a 
small  fragment  was  broken  off  hy  the  concussion,  which  on  falling 
itnick  his  foot.  Thus,  when  any  liquid,  whether  it  be  milk,  honey, 
gbee,  or  gruel,  is  taken  up  hy  the  finger,  part  of  it  is  lost ;  as  it 
drops  from  the  end  ;  it  does  not  come  to  the  proper  place  ;  or  when 
fine  sand  is  taken  in  the  hand,  part  of  it  escapes  ;  or  when  rice  is 
eaten,  part  of  it  falls  from  the  hand  as  it  is  conveyed  to  the  mouth  ; 
and  the  breaking  off  of  the  fragment  of  a  stone  was  only  like  the 
remnant  or  part  that  is  wasted  and  lost,  of  which  no  notice  is  taken. 
When  dust  ia  raised  by  the  wind,  it  falls  here  or  there  as  it  may 
bippen,  and  the  withered  leaf  when  it  falls  from  the  tree  is  in  the 
suae  manner  carried  in  this  direction  or  in  that  as  the  case  may  be ; 
in  the  same  way,  the  fragment,  when  broken  from  the  stone,  must 
M[  in  some  direction,  and  it  fell  upon  the  foot  of  Budha ;  the  stone 
"as  arrested  in  its  course,  but  the  breaking  off  of  the  fragment  was 
s  casual  circumstance,  exterior  to  the  main  occurrence. 

It  might  be  said  that  If  Budha  was  all-wise,  he  would  not  have 
been  moved  to  forgive  Seriyut  and  Mugalan,  when  the  priests  who 
accompanied  them  made  a  noise  near  the  wihara  in  which  the  sage 
resided,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Sakya  princes  and  Maha  Brahma. 
Bnt  the  wife  gratifies  her  husband  by  displaying  before  him  his  own 
treasures,  and  even  the  barber  pleases  the  king  when  he  dresses 
and  c<»Qb8  his  hair  ;  in  like  manner,  the  princes  gained  forgiveness 
for  the  priests  by  repeating  to  Budha  what  he  already  knew. 

The  kbg  of  Sagal  one  day  said  to  Nagasena,  "  Did  you  ever  see 
Badha?"  and  the  priest  replied  that  he  had  not.  Milinda  :  "  Did 
jour  preceptor  ever  see  him?"  N&gasena :  "No."  Milinda: 
"Then  there  is  no  Budha."  Nagasena:  "Did  you  ever  see  the 
UM  river,  in  the  forest  of  Himala  ? "  Milinda ;  "  No."  Nagasena  : 
"Did  your  father  ever  see  it?"  Milinda:  "No."  Nagasena: 
"  Then  there  is  no  Vhk  river."  Milinda :  "  Though  neither  I  nor 
n>y  lather  ever  saw  it,  still  there  is  such  a  river,"     Nigascna  ;  "  So 
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also,  though  neither  I  hot  my  teacher  ever  saw  Budha,  there  is  auch 
a  being."  Again,  the  king  enquired  how  Nagasena  knew  that 
Budha,  whom  he  had  not  seen,  was  supreme  j  and  the  priest  re- 
plied that  he  knew  it  in  the  same  way  as  persons  who  hare  never 
seen  the  sea  know  that  it  is  broad  and  boundless,  and  receives  the 
waters  of  the  five  great  rivers.  The  priest  said  also,  "  There  wu 
formerly  in  this  city  of  Sagal  a  learned  preceptor  called  Tissa; 
though  he  has  been  dead  many  years,  we  know  that  such  a  person 
exbted  by  the  writings  he  has  left ;  in  like  manner,  any  one  who 
reads  the  discourses  of  Budha  now  extant,  may  learn  there£ix>m  that 
he  is  supreme." 

The  king,  on  another  occasion,  said  to  Nigas^na,  "  Did  Budha 
know  all  things?  Did  be  see  all  things?"  Nagasena:  "Yes." 
Uilinda  :  "  Thea  why  did  be  forbid  things  after  they  had  been  done 
by  his  disciples ;  would  there  have  been  any  harm  in  forbiddiog 
them  previously  ?"  Nagasena  :  "  There  is  in  this  your  city  a  wise 
physidan;  he  is  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  all  kinds  at 
medicine ;  does  he  administer  the  medicine  previous  to  the  disease, 
or  after?"  Milinda:  "  After  its  appearance."  Nagasena:  "Even 
so,  though  Budha  knew  all  things  ;  he  did  not  forbid  that  whldi 
was  done  by  bis  disciples  previous  to  the  performance  of  the  set, 
but  after  it  was  accomplished." 

Another  abjection  was  brought  by  Milinda  against  the  perfecdos 
of  wisdom  claimed  by  Budha,  in  this  fonn :  "  It  was  declared  by 
Budha  that  he  perfectly  understood  all  that  be  taught  or  enjoined, 
and  that  he  enjoined  nothing  whatever  ttiat  he  did  not  thus  under- 
stand; and  yet  at  another  time  he  gave  the  priests  permis^oD,  if  so 
disposed,  to  omit  attending  to  some  of  the  ordinances  he  had  en- 
joined ;  now  they  must  at  first  have  been  propounded  in  ignorance, 
or  without  an  adequate  cause."  N&gas^na  replied,  "  This  >*> 
done  merely  that  he  might  try  the  priests.  Thus,  the  chskrawartti 
addresses  the  prince  who  is  to  be  Us  successor,  and  says.  Son  yoa 
will  have  to  reign  over  the  whole  of  the  people  of  Jambudwips ; 
the  cares  of  state  are  many ;  it  will  therefore  be  better  for  you  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  more  barbarous  nations.  But  the  prmce.  ftom 
his  love  of  power,  pays  no  attention  to  this  advice.  In  like  manner, 
though  Budha  gave  permission  to  his  priests  to  omit  attending  to 
some  of  his  ordinances,  he  knew  that  they  would  not  do  so,  from 
their  love  to  the  dharmma,  and  their  wish  to  be  relieved  fmrn  tbe 
evils  of  existence." 
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TheordiQatioTLof  D^wadatta  by  Budha  was  commented  on  hj  the 
Ling  of  Sagal,  who  said  to  N4gas^aa,  "  If  Budha  knew,  when  he 
onkiaed  D^wadatta,  that  he  would  cause  a  division  of  the  priest' 
hood  and  have  to  suffer  during  a,  whole  kalpa  the  punishment  of 
liell,  it  cuinot  be  true  that  he  loves  all  sentient  beings,  pities  them, 
lod  turns  away  the  misfortunes  that  threaten  them  ;  or  if  he  did 
not  know  that  he  would  commit  the  crime,  he  is  not  all-wise,  and 
the  declaration  that  he  knows  all  things  is  false :  if  he  is  all-mer- 
ciful he  is  not  all- wise ;  if  he  is  all-wise,  he  is  not  all-merciful." 
Nagasena :  "  Budha  is  all-mercifal,  and  yet  he  is  all-wise,  though 
be  ordained  D^wadatta,  and  thus  gave  Mm  the  power  to  commit  the 
sh  for  which  he  must  stiffer  during  a  whole  kalpa  in  hell.  The  ap- 
parent contradiction  i<  thus  expliuned.  Budha  saw  that  on  account 
of  the  sins  committed  in  former  births,  D^wadatta  was  doomed  to 
pus  from  hell  to  hell,  during  many  lacs  of  kelas  of  years,  so  that 
hit  punishment  would  he  almost  endless ;  but  he  also  saw  that  if 
fae  were  ordained,  though  he  would  cause  a  division  of  the  priest- 
hood and  thus  have  to  suffer  during  a  whole  kalpa  in  hell,  yet  that 
the  merit  he  would  gain  thereby  would  set  aside  the  severer  punish* 
meat,  and  cut  it  off,  so  that  it  would  not  have  to  be  endured.  Thus, 
if  he  had  not  been  ordained,  his  punishment  would  have  been  im- 
mensely greater  than  that  which  he  has  now  to  suffer;  and  it  was 
from  seeing  this  that  Budha  ordained  him.  Therefore  Budha  may 
be  all-merciful,  and  yet  all-wise."  Uilinda :  "  Then  Budha's 
mercy  is  on  this  wise ;  he  punishes  a  man,  and  then  anoints  his 
body  with  sesamum  oil ;  he  casts  him  down,  and  then  raises  him 
up ;  he  takes  his  life,  and  then  causes  him  again  to  live  ;  see,  what 
mercy!  When  he  would  favour  any  one,  he  first  causes  him 
sorrow,  and  the  consolation  comes  afterwaids."  Nagasena : 
"  When  Budha  punbhes  any  one,  or  casts  him  down,  or  takes  his 
life,  it  is  that  he  may  be  benefited  thereby  ;  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  father  chastises  his  child.  Budha  ordained  D6wadatta,  be- 
cause he  saw  that  thereby  a  great  degree  of  suffering  would  be  pre- 
vented. As  when  a  noble  who  is  in  favour  at  court  sees  that  a  re- 
lative or  (riend  is  about  to  suffer  some  severe  punishment,  he  pleads 
for  him  with  the  king,  and  mitigates  the  sentence,  or  obtains  for- 
giveness ;  BO  Budha  interfered  to  arrest  the  punishment  that  awaited 
DewadattB.  It  was  like  the  act  of  a  skilful  physician,  who  cures  a 
disease  by  the  application  of  a  powerful  medicine.  When  he  sees  a 
putrid  and  offcn«ve  sore,  he  cleanses  it,  cuts  it  open  with  a  sharp  in- 
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strument,  imd  cauteriees  it ;  but  will  any  one  say  that  he  does  all  ika 
wantonly,  or  that  be  does  wrong  ?  When  a  man,  carelessly  walking 
along  the  road,  runs  a  thorn  into  his  foot,  and  another  who  foUoirs 
him  sees  bis  misfortune,  and  with  another  thorn,  or  some  instntmenl, 
extracts  the  thorn  that  has  caused  pun,  does  he  do  this  wanEod;, 
or  from  a  cruel  disposition  ?  Is  it  not  rather  in  mercy,  thai  i 
greater  evil  may  be  prevented  ?  It  was  for  the  same  reason,  ami 
with  the  same  intention,  that  Budha  ordained  Dewadatta."  VHuh 
the  king  beard  this  explanation,  be  acknowledged  that  bis  doubts 
were  removed. 

The  king  of  Sagal  repeated  the  question  that  he  had  asked  od  a 
previous  occasion  respec^g  the  wisdom  of  Budha,  and  agtun  en- 
quired, "Does  Budha  know  all  things?"  N^gasena  replied 
"  Yes ;  be  knows  all  things,  but  the  power  that  he  possesses  b  not 
at  all  times  exercised ;  this  power  is  attached  to  thought,  or  Iben 
must  be  the  exercise  of  thought  in  order  to  discover  that  which  he 
wishes  to  know  ;  what  he  wishes  to  know  he  discovers  in  a  moment 
by  the  exercise  of  thought."  Milinda :  "  Then  if  Budha  ami 
seek  before  he  can  find  ;  if  that  which  be  sees  has  ta  be  discoveml 
by  searching,  he  ia  not  all-wise."  N&gasena :  "  The  power  of 
thought  in  Budha  is  exceedingly  quick  and  subtle.  I  will  eipUin 
to  you  bow  it  is,  but  I  can  only  do  it  in  a  very  inadequate  mniiDer. 
Thus,  in  one  gela,  or  load  of  rice,  there  are  63,660,000  grwns ;  each 
of  these  grains  can  be  separately  considered  by  Budha  in  a  momoil 
of  time.  In  that  moment  the  seven-times  gifted  mind  eiercitee 
this  power.     {Milinda  Prtuna.) 
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IXDITIDDAIITT  ;      AND     HOE 

We  have  now  done  with  the  ancient  legend,  and  its  super- 
natural accompaniments.  We  have  to  enter  into  another 
r^on,  and  commence  a  course  of  observation  that  in  its 
character  will  differ  widely  lirom  that  which  we  have  hitherto 
pursued.  We  have,  for  a  time,  to  shut  out  from  our  vision 
the  various  orders  of  existence  that  have  flitted  before  us  in 
bewildering  profusion,  and  to  chain  down  our  attention  to  a 
silent  contemplation  of  the  elements  of  our  own  being.  We 
are  still  in  a  world  of  mystery ;  but  this  arises  as  much  fiom 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  as  from  the  manner  of  its  illus- 
tration. 

Before  we  commence  our  task,  it  will  be  well  to  ascertain 
the  object,  or  motive,  of  our  investigation.  We  should  have 
supposed,  from  what  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  teachings 
of  Budba  were  of  too  practical  a  nature  to  allow  of  much 
attention  being  paid  to  so  abstract,  and  apparently  unprofit- 
able, a  subject,  as  the  one  now  before  us.  But  it  is  not  from 
a  vain  curiosity,  or  to  discover  new  objects  of  admiration,  or 
to  enlarge  the  domain  of  science,  we  are  to  continue  our 
researches.  It  is  to  find  out  the  highest  illustration  of  the 
great  principle,  that  all  being,  every  possible  mode  of  exist- 
ence, partakes  of  "  impermanency,  misery,  and  unreality," 
The  Spartan  prayer  was,  "  Give  ua  what  is  good  and  what  is 
beautiful;"  and  Coleridge  says,  "  Poetry  has  given  me  the 
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habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  good  and  the  heautifii]  in  all 
that  meeta  and  surrouDds  me ;"  but  the  Budhifit  seeks  to 
realise  the  truth  of  a  more  ancient  axiom,  "  All  is  vanity  and 
vexation,"  The  essential  properties  of  existence  are  enu- 
merated, in  order  to  convince  us  that  there  is  no  self,  or  soul. 
We  are  to  contemplate  the  unreality  of  our  being,  ^t  we 
may  learn  to  despise  it,  and  place  ourselves  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  we  may  live  above  ita  agitations  and  secure  its 


The  elements  of  sentient  existence  are  called  khandas,  of 
which  there  are  five  constituents ;  literally,  five  sections,  or 
heaps  (1).  1.  The  organized  body  (2),  or  the  whole  of 
being,  apart  from  the  mental  processes.  S.  Sensation  (S). 
8.  Perception  (4).  4.  Discrimination  (5).  5.  Conscious- 
M..  (6). 

In  the  Brahma  J41a  Sutra  (Kev.  D.  J.  Gogerly,  Ceylon 
Friend,  Sept.  1838),  we  have  an  account  of  sixty-two  hete- 
rodox sects,  which  enumeration  is  said  to  include  "  all  the 
different  modes  of  belief  that  were  then  in  existence  or  could 
exist"     They  are  divided  into  two  great  sections. 

1.  Those  who  reason  on  the  past,  containing  eighteen 
classes.  1 — 4.  Those  who  hold  the  et«mity  of  existence, 
which  arises  from  their  having  a  recollection  of  former  births, 
or  from  induction.  5 — 8.  Those  who  hold  that  some  beings 
are  eternal  and  some  mutable.  9 — 13.  Those  who  alEnn 
that  the  world  is  finite,  or  that  it  is  infinite,  or  infinite  late- 
rally but  not  perpendicularly,  or  that  it  cannot  be  predicated 
aa  either  finite  or  infinite.  13.  Those  who  doubt,  or  equivo- 
cate, from  various  causes.  14 — 18.  Those  who  suppose  that 
they  and  the  world  are  uincauaed,  from  their  having  pre- 
vioualy  existed  in  the  brahma  world  in  which  there  is  no 
consciousness. 

2.  Those  who  reason  as  to  the  friture,  containing  toitj-fovi 
classes.  1 — 16.  Those  who  hold  a  future  state  of  conscious 
existence,  and  that  it  is  either  material,  immaterial,  a  mixed 
state,  or  neither  material  nor  immaterial;  that  it  is  either 
finite,  indefinitely  extended,  a  mixture  of  both  slates,  or 
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neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  or  that  its  perceptions  are 
either  simple,  discuTBive,  limited,  unlimited,  happy, miserable, 
mixed,  or  insensible.  17 — 24.  Those  who  hold  a  future 
state  of  unconscious  existence.  25 — 32.  Those  who  hold  a 
state  between  consciousness  and  unconsciousness.  33 — 39. 
Those  who  hold  that  death,  at  once,  or  ultimately,  is  annihi- 
ktioQ.  40 — 44.  Those  who  reason  on  the  mode  in  which 
perfect  happiness  is  to  be  obtained. 

According  to  Gotama,  the  pure  unmixed  truth  is  not  to  be 
fotmd  anywhere  but  in  his  own  bana.  To  other  teachers  the 
truth  may  appear  partially  j  but  to  him  alone  does  it  ilppear 
in  nnshrouded  clearness  and  in  its  utmost  amplitude.  In 
him  it  is  not  an  acquisition,  gained  by  means  of  some  mental 
process,  nor  is  it  a  lesson  taught  by  another.  It  is  an  intui- 
tive underived  power  ;  a  self-generated  effulgence.  By  this 
onerring  sage  it  is  declared,  that  none  of  the  sixty-two 
opinions  above  enumerated  are  consistent  with  the  truth ;  so 
fliat,  according  to  him,  there  is  no  state  of  future  existence, 
either  conscious  or  unconscious,  material  or  immaterial,  mise- 
table  or  happy.  And  yet  death  is  not  annihilation.  We 
exist,  and  we  do  not  exist.  We  die,  and  we  do  not  die. 
These  appear  to  be  contradictions ;  but  we  shall  afterwards 
leam  that  the  seeming  discrepancy  arises  &om  Uie  com- 
plexity of  the  system.  There  will  be  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence, but  not  of  the  individuality  that  now  exists;  and 
though  death  is  the  dissolution  of  that  which  now  exists,  it 
is  not  the  annihilation  of  a  potentiality  inherent  in  that  ex- 
ijtence. 

It  is  evident  that  the  four  last  of  the  khandas  are  results, 
or  properties,  of  the  first ;  and  if  there  be  anything  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  we  call  the  soul,  it  must  be  found  under 
the  first  class.  Now  there  are  twenty-eight  members  of  the 
organized  body,  but  among  them  no  single  entity  is  pre- 
sented that  we  can  regard  as  the  primary  and  essentiaJ  prin- 
ciple to  which  all  the  other  parts  are  accessories.  It  is  the 
office  of  life,  or  vitality,  to  keep  together,  or  preserve,  the 
constituents  of  the  organized  body ;  and  here  its  office  ap- 
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pears  to  cease.  We  are  told  that  it  is  a  wind,  or  aii,  liat 
imparts  the  power  by  which  the  hand  or  foot,  or  any  other 
member  is  moved ;  but  it  is  said  again  that  the  principal 
cause  of  muscular  action  is  the  hita,  or  mind.  When  we 
search  further,  to  find  out  what  the  mind  is,  we  are  still  left 
in  uncertainty  as  to  its  real  nature.  There  are  mental  ope- 
rations presented,  of  variouB  classes,  hut  we  can  find  no  in- 
strumentality by  which  these  processes  are  conducted.  The 
second  khanda,  sensation,  is  the  result  of  contact,  and  cannol 
exist  without  it.  The  third,  perception,  and  the  fourth,  dis- 
crimination, are  equally  derived  or  dependent ;  they  com- 
mence and  cease  simultaneously  with  contact.  And  of  tbe 
fifth,  consciousness,  it  is  expressly  stated  it  can  only  exist 
contemporaneously  with  the  organized  body.  On  some  oc- 
casions, mind  is  represented  as  being  merely  a  result,  pro- 
duced by  the  impinging  of  thought  upon  the  heart,  as  Mght 
IS  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  eye  with  the  outward  form, 
or  of  the  ear  with  sound.  At  death,  or  consequent  upon  it 
in  the  course  of  time,  there  is  a  dissolution,  a  "  breaUsg  up" 
as  it  is  called,  an  entire  evanishment  of  the  whole  of  the 
khandas,  and  of  every  part  of  them.  The  elements,  that 
whilst  in  juxta-position,  formed  what  we,  in  our  ignorance, 
call  a  sentient  being,  no  longer  produce  the  same  effect,  k 
their  relation  to  each  other  has  ceased.  Nor  is  it  &om  vanl 
of  precision  in  the  language,  or  defect  in  the  enumeradon, 
that  we  are  led  to  form  these  conclusions ;  as  it  is  expressly 
stated  to  be  a  heterodox  idea  that  represents  the  aoul  as 
"  flying  happily  away,  like  a  bird  from  its  cage."  At  another 
time  we  are  informed  by  Gotama  that  none  of  the  khandss 
taken  separately  are  the  self,  and  that  taken  conjointly  they 
are  not  the  self.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  soul,  the  home 
of  a  self,  apart  from  the  five  khandas.  ITiere  can  therefore, 
according  to  Budhism,  be  no  such  process  as  a  transmigra- 
tion, in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  and  I  have  not  used  it 
in  any  of  my  illustrations. 

The  eastern  mind  has  suffered  much  from  its  fondncbs  tor 
analogy  and  metaphor.     With  the  native  authors  the  incoo- 
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ciusiveness  of  an  argument  ia  overlooked  if  it  be  supported 
by  a  striking  figure.  By  tliia  means,  they  set  aside  the  exist- 
ence of  the  man  (7).  It  is  asked.  What  is  a  chariot  ?  Are 
the  wheels  (each  part  of  the  chariot  being  separately  named) 
the  chariot  ?  It  is  evident  that  they  are  not.  Then,  most 
conclusively,  there  is  no  chariot.  The  chariot  is  a  mere 
name.  In  like  manner,  it  is  asked,  Wliat  is  a  man  ?  Are 
the  eyes  (each  member  of  the  body  being  separately  named) 
the  man  ?  It  is  evident  that  neither  the  eyes,  the  feet,  the 
heart,  nor  any  separately-named  member  of  the  body  is  the 
man.  Therefore,  most  conclusively,  there  is  no  man.  The 
man  is  a  mere  name.  Bnt  they  forget  that  whilst  between 
the  wheel  and  the  axle-tree  there  is  no  connexion  but  that  of 
position,  subjectively,  and  of  name,  objectively,  there  is  a 
mysterions  communion  between  one  member  of  the  body  and 
another,  so  that  "  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members 
rejoice  with  it,"  Even  upon  their  own  system  the  compa- 
rison fails,  as  they  acknowledge  a.  nexus  of  vitality  in  what 
we  call  the  man,  to  which  there  is  nothing  analagous  in  the 
chariot. 

A  formula  has  been  propounded  by  Gotama,  called  the 
paticha  samupp&da,  or  the  causes  of  continued  existence. 
Like  the  successive  footsteps  of  the  bullock  when  drawing  the 
wagon  or  the  plough ;  or  like  the  repeated  undulations  o 
wave,  one  flowing  into  the  other  ;  a  process  is  continuousl] 
operation,  in  which  there  is  the  recurrence  of  certain  educts 
uniform  regularity  of  sequence.  "On  account  of  ignoranc 
said  Budha,  in  one  of  the  Discourses  that  appear  in  the  S 
yutta,  as  translated  by  the  Rev.  D,  J.  Gogerly  (Ceylon  Frie: 
April,  1839),  "  merit  and  demerit  are  produced ;  on  accoi 
of  merit  and  demerit,  consciousness  ;  on  account  of  ci 
sciousness,  body  and  mind ;  on  account  of  body  and  mi 
the  six  organs  of  sense ;  on  account  of  the  six  organs 
sense,  touch  (or  contact) ;  on  account  of  contact,  desire  ; 
account  of  desire,  sensation  (of  pleasure  or  pain) ;  on  accoi 
of  sensation,  cleaving  (or  clinging  to  existing  objects)  ; 
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account  of  clingiiig  to  existjng  objects,  renewed  existence 
(or  reproduction  after  death) ;  on  account  of  reproduction 
of  existence,  birth ;  on  account  of  birth,  decay,  death,  sor- 
row, crying,  pain,  disgust  and  passionate  discontenL  Thus 
is  produced  the  complete  body  of  sorrow.  From  the  com- 
plete separation  from,  and  cessation  of  ignorance,  b  the  ces- 
sation of  merit  and  demerit ;  from  the  cessation  of  merit  and 
demerit  is  the  cessation  of  consciousness ;  from  the  cessatioD 
of  consciousness  is  the  cessation  of  (the  existence  of)  body 
and  mind  ;  from  the  cessation  of  (the  existence  of)  body  and 
mind  is  the  cessation  of  (the  production  of)  the  six  organs; 
from  the  cessation  of  (the  production  of>  the  six  organs  is 
the  cessation  of  touch;  from  the  cessation  of  touch  is  the 
cessation  of  desire ;  from  the  cessation  of  desire  is  the  sen- 
sation of  (pleasureable  or  painful)  sensation ;  from  the  cesta- 
tion  of  sensation  is  the  cessation  of  the  cleaving  to  existing 
objects ;  from  the  cessation  of  cleaving  to  existing  objects  is 
the  cessation  of  a  reproduction  of  existence ;  from  a  cess*- 
tion  of  a  reproduction  of  existence  is  the  cessation  of  birth ; 
from  a  cessation  of  birth  is  the  cessation  of  decay.  Thiu, 
this  whole  body  of  sorrow  ceases  to  exist."  There  are  three 
terms  in  this  series  that  will  require  fiirther  explanation :  1. 
Ignorance.  S.  The  cleaving  to  existing  objects.  3.  Merit 
and  demerit. 

1.  The  first  term  in  this  circle  of  generation  is  ignorance, 
awidya.  It  is  an  abstract  quality  producing  another  abstract 
quality,  merit  and  demerit,  karma ;  which  karma  produces  a 
third  abstraction,  consciousness ;  and  this  consciousness  v 
endowed  with  physical  power,  and  produces  body  and  mind, 
in  which  is  included  all  the  particulars  that  in  their  aggrega- 
tion form  what  is  called  a  sentient  being.  We  have  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  origin  of  awidya.  How  did  it  first  arise '. 
To  what  was  it  then  attached  ?  These  are  questions  to  which 
we  have  no  answer,  as  no  one  but  a  Budha  can  tell  how 
karma  operates,  or  how  the  chain  of  existence  commenced- 
It  is  as  vain  to  ask  in  what  part  of  the  tree  the  fruit  exists 
before  the  blossom   s  put  forth,  as  to  ask  for  the  locality  of 
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karma.  We  can  learti  how  error  is  produced  in  a  being 
already  existent ;  but  we  are  not  taught,  in  any  work  I  have 
seen,  how  the  primary  karma,  the  first  link  (not  in  the  circle, 
but  in  the  series  of  circles)  was  produced.  We  are  told  that 
each  circle  comes  firom  a  previous  circle ;  as  any  given  flame 
comes  &om  a  previous  flame ;  or  any  given  tree  comes  &om  a 
previous  tree ;  or  any  given  egg  comes  from  a  previous  egg ; 
but,  as  in  all  similar  arguments,  the  declaration  is  un- 
satisfactory. It  only  carries  back  the  process  to  a  more 
distant  period.  We  want  to  know  whence  came  the  first  egg, 
or  tree,  or  flame,  or  circle.  We  cannot  think  of  a  second,  or 
of  any  number  in  a  series,  however  extended,  that  is  not  de- 
pendent on  a  first.  The  brahmanical  account  of  the  origin 
of  awidya  is  more  intelligible,  though  not  more  satisfactory. 
"  Whilst  6rahm&  formerly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  kalpa, 
was  meditating  on  creation,  there  appeared  a  creation  be- 
gimiing  with  ignorance,  and  consisting  of  darknesB.  From 
that  great  being  appeared  fivefold  ignorance,  consisting  of 
obscurity,  illusion,  extreme  illusion,  gloom,  and  utter  dark- 
ness. The  creation  of  the  creator  thus  plunged  in  abstraction, 
was  the  fivefold  (immoveable)  world,  without  intellect  or  re- 
flection, void  of  perception  or  sensation,  incapable  of  feeling, 
and  destitute  of  motion.  Since  immovable  things  were  first . 
created,  this  is  called  the  first  creation." — Wilson's  Vishnu 
Fur&na.  But  as  this  was  an  imperfect  creation,  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  eight  others,  each  more  perfect  than  the  preceding 
act.  According  to  this  theory,  awidya  is  the  primary  operation 
of  the  divine  energy.  Nearly  all  the  ancient  cosmogonies 
commenced  in  a  similar  manner,  which  is  only]  a  poetical 
mode  of  confessing  ignorance  of  the  Great  First  Cause,  by 
changing  the  subjective  into  the  objective.  In  the  Orphic 
fragments.  Night  is  called  "  the  source  of  all  things."  With 
this  agrees  the  well-known  passage  in  Hesiod's  Thcogony:— 
"  First  of  all  was  Chaos.  Afterwards  arose  the  wide-bosomed 
Earth,  the  firm  resting-place  of  all  things ;  and  gloomy  Tar- 
tara  in  the  depth  of  the  earth ;  and  Eros,  the  fairest  of  the 
immortal  gods."     The  world  was  called  by  Democritus,  "an 
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egg  of  the  night."  From  the  worship  of  the  mus  aranens 
by  the  Egyptians,  we  may  learn  that  amidst  the  gloom  of 
their  solemn  temples  a  similar  idea  was  entertained.  There 
is  this  difference  between  the  east  and  west,  that  whilst  the 
Greeks  personified  what  are  called  the  powers  of  nature,  the 
Hindus  give  to  them  intelligence  and  efficiency,  without  per- 
sonification. 

S.  The  cleaving  to  existing  objects  is  up&dan&.  Tliere  are 
two  properties  inherent  in  all  sentient  beings,  except  the 
rahats : — first,  up4d&na,  and  secondly,  karma,  literally  action, 
the  aggregate  result  of  all  previous  acts,  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion, from  the  commencement  of  existence,  in  the  births  in- 
numerable that  have  been  received  in  past  ^es.  At  death, 
the  five  khandas  are  dissolved.  As  they  no  longer  exist  in 
combination,  they  can  maintain  no  reciprocity  of  influeocc ; 
their  mutuality  of  operation  has  ceased  for  ever.  But  the 
up&dana  still  exists,  and  the  karma  lives  on.  The  cleaving 
to  existing  objects,  or  the  breaking  up  of  the  khandas,  hy 
some  unexplained  instrumentality,  produces  another  being. 
The  up4d&na  cannot  but  exert  its  power ;  another  being 
must  necessarily  be  produced.  It  is  as  impossible,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  separate  reproduction  from  upi- 
d4na,  as  it  would  be  to  separate  heat  from  fire  or  solidity 
from  the  rock ;  the  one  follows  as  naturally  as  the  other,  and 
all  are  equally  mysterious  in  the  manner  of  their  operation. 
As  it  is  the  grand  tenet  of  Budhism,  that  all  existence  is  an 
evil,  it  thus  becomes  consistent  with  right  reason  to  seek  the 
destruction  of  up&ddna,  which  alone  can  secure  the  reception 
of  nirw4na,  or  the  cessation  of  being. 

3.  By  up&d4na  a  new  existence  is  produced,  but  the  man- 
ner of  its  operation  is  controlled  by  the  karma  with  wHch 
it  is  connected.  It  would  sometimes  appear  that  up4d6na  is 
the  efficient  cause  of  reproduction,  and  at  other  times  that  it 
is  karma.  But  in  all  instances  it  is  the  karma  that  appoints 
whether  the  being  to  be  produced  shall  be  an  insect  in  the 
sunbeam,  a  worm  in  the  earth,  a  fish  in  the  sea,  a  fowl  in  the 
air,  a  beast  in  the  forest,  a  man,  a  restless  demon,  or  a  dewa 
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or  braKma  of  the  celestial  world.  TTie  renewed  existence 
may  be  in  any  world  of  any  sakwala ;  it  may  be  in  any 
species  of  being ;  and  in  that  species  it  may  be  of  any  grade. 
Thus,  if  the  existence  be  as  a  man,  it  iB  the  karma  that  ap- 
points whether  it  shall  be  as  a  male  or  female,  as  a  monarch 
or  as  an  outcastc,  as  beautiful  or  ugly,  or  happy  or  miserable. 
The  karma  is  itself  controlled  by  its  own  essential  character. 
If  it  be  good,  it  must  necessarily  appoint  the  being  that  will 
be  produced  to  a  state  of  happiness  and  privilege ;  but  if  it 
be  evil,  it  must  as  necessarily  appoint  the  being  to  a  state  of 
mitieTy  and  degradation.  In  the  act  of  reproduction,  karma 
can  work  without  the  aid  of  a  material  instrumentality,  as 
some  beings  in  this  world,  and  all  in  the  d^wa-lokaa,  are  pro- 
daced  by  what  is  called  the  apparitional  birth  (8^. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  technical  precision  on  Bud- 
bistical  subjects,  in  another  language,  unless  great  circumlo- 
cution be  used.  We  have  to  alter  the  meaning  of  words,  if 
we  would  rightly  understand  the  system.  We  may  notice, 
for  instance,  the  personal  pronoun  ...  I.  With  the  Budhist, 
tliis  is  a  non-entity.  And  it  is  not  because  he  is  a  nominalist 
rather  than  a  realist.  He  knows  all  that  constitutes  what  is 
regarded  as  a  sentient  being.  He  can  enumerate  all  the 
parts  that  enter  into  its  composition.  But  he  denies  that 
there  exists  anything  equivalent  to  that  which,  in  other  sys- 
tems, is  called  the  soul.  It  is  true  that  the  five  khandas 
exist.  There  is  no  delusion  as  to  them.  But  when  we 
■uaert  the  existence  of  any  element  or  essence  in  addition, 
ve  deceive  ourselves ;  it  is  not  a  reality.  Uttering  the  senti- 
ments of  Budhism,  rather  than  adopting  its  language,  I  may 
regard  myself  as  a  sentient  being,  now  existent  in  the  world 
of  men.  But  I  have  existed,  in  a  similar  manner,  in  many 
myriads  of  previous  births,  and  may  have  passed  through  all 
possible  states  of  being,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and 
have  been  in  some  of  them  repeatedly.  I  am  now  under  the 
influence  of  all  that  I  have  ever  done,  in  all  these  ages. 
Ibis  is  my  karma,  the  arbiter  of  my  destiny.  Until  I  attain 
"JTwAna,  I  must  still  continue  to  exist ;  hut  the  states  of 
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being  into  which  I  shall  pass,  as  duration  rolls  on,  I  cannot 
tell.     The  future  is  enshrouded  in  impenetrable  darkness. 

This  wonder-working  karma  is  a  mere  abstraction.  It  is 
declared  to  be  achinteyya,  without  a  mind.  In  thifl  respect, 
it  is  allied  to  the  earth.  The  earth,  naturally,  enables  the 
seed  to  germinate,  and  produces  plants  and  lofty  trees;  and 
in  the  same  manner,  karma,  naturaUy,  produces  a  new 
existence,  in  conjunction  with  np&d&na.  Neither  the  earth 
nor  the  seed,  neither  the  karma  nor  the  np&d&na,  possesses  a 
mind.  Yet  the  way  of  karma  is  intricate  and  involved.  Xo 
sentient  being  can  tell  in  what  state  the  karma  that  he  pcw- 
sesses  will  appoint  his  next  birth ;  though  he  may  be  now, 
and  continue  to  be  until  death,  one  of  the  most  meritorioui 
of  men.  In  that  karma  there  may  be  the  crime  of  murdCT, 
committed  many  ages  ago,  but  not  yet  expiated ,-  and  in  the 
next  existence  its  punishment  may  have  to  be  endured. 
There  will  ultimately  be  a  reward  for  that  which  is  good ; 
but  it  may  be  long  delayed.  It  acts  like  an  hereditary 
disease ;  its  evil  may  be  latent  through  many  generations,  and 
then  break  out  in  uncontrollable  violence.  The  Budhist 
must  therefore,  of  necessity,  die  "  without  hope,"  It  is  by 
the  aggregate  karma  of  the  various  orders  of  living  being 
that  the  present  worlds  were  brought  into  existence,  and 
that  their  general  economy  is  controlled.  But  it  is  diffinilt 
to  reconcile  the  unerring  rectitude  of  karma  with  the  recur- 
rence of  events  in  uniform  cycles  and  with  the  similarity  of 
all  the  systems  of  worlds ;  unless  it  control,  absolutely,  the 
wiU  of  sentient  being,  in  which  case  it  is  no  longer  a  moral 
government,  but  necessity  or  fete  (9). 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  if  there  be  a  dissolution 
of  all  the  elements  of  existence  at  death,  and  there  is  no 
hereafter,  no  future  world,  to  that  existence,  there  is  then  no 
moral  responsibility.  To  set  aside  this  conclusion,  there  are 
many  arguments  presented  in  the  native  works,  particularly 
in  the  one  from  which  I  have  so  often  quoted,  Miliuda 
Frasna.  Thus,  a  man  plants  a  mango,  and  that  &uit  pro- 
duces a  tree,  which  tree  belongs  to  the  man  thou^  that 
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whicli  he  planted  was  not  a  tree  but  a  fruit.  A  man  betrothes 
a  girl,  who,  when  she  has  grown  into  a  woman,  is  claimed  by 
the  man,  though  that  which  he  betrothed  was  not  a  woman 
but  a  giri.  A  man  sets  fire  to  the  village,  and  is  punished 
for  it,  though  it  was  not  he  who  burnt  the  village  but  the  fire. 
The  tree  came  by  means  of  the  fruit ;  the  woman  came  by 
means  of  the  girl ;  and  the  fire  came  by  means  of  the  man  ; 
and  this  "  by  means  of,"  in  all  the  cases,  is  the  only  nexus 
between  the  parties,  whether  it  he  the  fruit  and  the  man,  the 
girl  and  the  woman,  or  the  fire  and  he  who  kindled  it.  In 
like  manner,  when  the  elements  of  existence  are  dissolred, 
as  another  being  comes  into  existence  by  means  of  the  karma 
of  that  existence,  inheriting  all  its  responsibilities,  there  is 
still  no  escape  from  the  consequences  of  sin.  To  this  we 
might  reply,  that  by  this  process  the  crime  is  punished ;  but 
it  is  in  another  person ;  and  the  agent  of  that  crime  is  leas 
connected  with  that  person  than  the  father  is  with  the  child. 
The  parent  may  see  the  child,  and  know  him;  but  the 
criminal  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  being  who  is 
punished  io  his  stead,  nor  has  that  being  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  criminal.  We  shall  be  told  that  this  process 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  other  speculations  of  the  Budhists 
on  identity,  who  teach  that  the  flame  is  as  much  the  same 
flame  when  transferred  to  another  wick,  as  the  fiame  of  one 
moment  is  the  flame  of  a  previous  moment  when  proceeding 
from  the  same  wick ;  in  both  cases,  one  is  the  consequence  of 
the  other.  But  the  moral  objections  to  the  doctrine  still  re- 
main in  full  force. 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon  this  peculiar  dogma  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  universally  repudiated. 
Even  the  sramana  priests,  at  one  time,  denied  it ;  but  when 
the  passages  teaching  it  were  pointed  out  to  them  in  their 
own  sacred  books,  they  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it 
is  a  tenet  of  their  rehgion.  Yet  in  historical  composition,  in 
Mrrative,  and  in  conversation,  the  common  idea  of  transmi- 
gration is  continually  presented.  "We  meet  with  innumerable 
passages  like  the  following : — "  These  four,  by  the  help  of 
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Budha,  went  (after  death)  to  a  celestial  world."  At  the  enil 
of  the  Apannaka  J&taka,  Budha  himscK  says,  "  The  former 
unwise  merchant  and  his  company  arc  the  present  D^wadatU 
and  his  disciples,  and  I  was  then  the  wise  merchant."  The 
whole  of  the  Jitakas  conclude  with  a  similar  declaration. 

These  speculations  are  peculiar  to  Budhism  ;  and  although 
they  produce  contrivance  without  a  contriver,  and  design 
without  a  designer,  they  are  as  rational,  in  this  respect,  as 
any  other  system  that  denies  the  agency  of  a  self-existent  and 
ever-living  God.  The  origin  of  the  world  has  been  attri- 
buted to  nature,  order,  symmetry,  number,  arrangement, 
association,  harmony,  irritability,  love,  attraction,  fortuity, 
infinite  intelligence,  a  plastic  energy,  a  seminal  principle, 
creative  power,  an  emanation  from  the  supreme  spirit,  eternal 
necessity,  material  necessity,  mechanical  necessity,  the  force 
of  circumstances,  an  operative  fire,  a  generative  water,  a 
vital  air,  an  unfathomable  depth,  &c.  With  none  of  these 
systems  has  Budhism  any  agreement.  Nor  do  I  know  of 
any  modem  theory  that  resembles  it,  unless  it  be  that  of 
Johan  Gottlieb  Fichte,  who  taught  that  "  the  arrangement  of 
moral  sentiments  and  relations,  that  is,  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe  is  God."  Among  men  who  ought  to  have  been 
wiser,  we  have  many  instances  of  a  similar  want  of  definiteness, 
in  their  ideas  of  creative  power  j  as  when  Kepler  thought 
that  "  comets  arise  as  a  herb  springs  from  the  earth  withoul 
seed,  and  as  fishes  are  formed  in  the  sea  by  a  generado  spon- 
tanea;" with  whom  we  may  class  the  philosophers  who 
taught  that  petrified  shells  have  been  formed  "  by  the  tu- 
multuous movements  of  terrestrial  exhalations,"  and  all  who 
held  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation.  As  to  the  supreme 
controlling  power,  apart  from  the  creative,  there  has  been 
equal  uncertainty  of  opinion.  The  Greeks  worshipped  Zeus 
as  the  ruler  who  "  according  to  his  own  choice  assigned  their 
good  or  evil  lot  to  mortals;"  but  more  potent  than  "the 
most  high  and  powerful  among  the  gods"  were  the  inflerible 
Moirae,  and  the  dreaded  Erinnyes  were  equally  unrestrained 
by  his  decrees. 
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Inasmuch  as  BudhiRm  declares  karma  to  be  the  Buprcmc 
controlling  power  of  the  universe,  it  is  an  atheistic  system. 
It  ignores  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  and  personal  Deity. 
It  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  moral  government  of  the 
world  ;  but  it  honours  the  statute-book  instead  of  the  law- 
giver, and  adores  the  sceptre  instead  of  the  king. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  these  topics  than  has  been  my 
nsnal  custom,  from  the  ahstniseness  of  the  subject  and  the 
novelty  in  the  mode  of  its  development. 


1.   Tkt  Elements  of  Emlence. 

All  beings  exists  from  some  cause ;  but  the  cause  of  being  cannot 
be  discovered. 

It  is  declared  by  Budha  that  the  essential  properties  of  being  arc 
five,  called  the  five  khandas,  viz.  ],  Rupan,  the  organized  body. 
2,  W6dana,  sensation.  3,  Sannyi,  preception.  4.  Sankharo,  dia- 
crimination.     5.  Winyfina,  consciousness.* 

2.  The  Organited  Body. 
The  RlJpakkhando  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  viz.  I.  Pathawi. 
dhatu,  earth.  2.  Apo-dhitu,  water.  3.  Tejo-dhatu,  fire.  4. 
Wayo-dhatu,  wind.  S.  Chakkhun,  the  eye.  6.  Sotan,  the  ear. 
7.  Ghanan,  the  nose.  S.  Jiwha,  the  tongue.  9.  Kfiyan,  the  body. 
10.  Rupan,  the  outward  form.  11.  Saddan,  the  sound.  12. 
Oandban,  the  smell.  13.  Rasan,  the  flavour.  14.  Pottabban, 
the  substance,  or  whatever  is  sensible  to  the  touch.  15.  Ittbattan, 
the  womanhood.  16.  Purisattan,  the  manhood.  17.  Hadaya- 
natthnn,  the  heart.  18.  J iwitindriyan,  vitality.  19.  Akasa-dhatu, 
space,  20.  Kaya-winnyatti,  the  power  of  giving,  or  receiving,  in- 
formation, by  gestures  or  signs.  21  Wachl-winnyatti,  the  faculty 
of  speech.  22.  LahutJi,  the  property  of  lightness,  or  buoyancy, 
23.  Mudutd,  softness,  or  elasticity.     24.  Kammannyatii,  adaptation. 

*  The  definitions  in  thi«  chapter  are  taken  from  the  StU76dgamana-B(itrs 
(b  diBcoursc  delivered  by  06tama,  by  means  of  which  SOO  priests  entered  tho 
paths) :  Milinda  Prasna ;  Bila-puidita-Butra  (a  discourse  deliTered  by  06- 
lama,  when  resident  in  the  Jltiwana-wih&ra) :  Am&watura ;  and  Wiaudhi- 
mugga-sonsf. 
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25.  Upacbajran,  aggregation.     26.  Santali,  duration.     27.  Juata, 
decay.    28.  Anicbati,  impennaDcy. 

1.  Earth. — The  parte  of  the  body  that  are  formed  of  this  element 
are  twenty  in  number  ;  viz.,  the  hair  of  the  head,  the  hair  of  the 
body,  the  nails,  the  teeth,  the  skin,  the  flesb,  the  veins,  the  bones, 
the  marrow,  the  kidneys,  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  abdomen,  tlie 
spleen,  the  lungs,  the  intestines,  the  lower  intestines,  the  stomach, 
the  feces,  and  the  brain. 

2.  Water. — The  parts  of  the  body  that  are  formed  of  this  element 
are  twelve  in  number ;  viz.,  bile,  phlegm,  pus,  blood,  sweat,  fat, 
tears,  serum,  saliva,  mucus,  the  oil  that  lubricates  the  joints,  and 

3.  Fire. — There  are  four  different  kinds  of  fire  in  the  body ; 
viz.,  the  fire  that  prevents  it  from  putrifying,  as  salt  prevents  the 
corruption  of  flesh ;  the  fire  arising  from  sorrow,  that  causes  the 
body  to  waste  away,  as  if  it  were  burnt ;  the  fire  that  produces 
decay  and  infirmity ;  and  the  fire  in  the  stomach  that  consumes 
the  food. 

The  absence  or  diminution  of  heat  is  called  cold.  Some  bare 
said  that  &po-dh^tu  is  the  cause  of  cold ;  but  this  is  not  correct 
For  this  reason.  When  any  one  goes  from  the  eiuubine  into  the 
shade  be  feels  cold ;  but  if  he  was  to  come  from  the  interior  of  the 
earth  to  the  same  place  he  would  feel  warm.  Therefore  cold  does 
not  proceed  from  4po-dbatu  ;  and  to  maintain  this  would  be  to  saj 
that  &po-dh&tu  and  wayo-dhatu  are  the  same. 

4.  Wind.— There  are  six  difierent  kinds  of  wind  in  the  body; 
viz.,  the  udw&ngama  wind,  that  ascends  from  the  two  feet  to  the 
head,  and  causes  vomiting,  hiccough,  &c. ;  the  adhogama  wind,  that 
descends  from  the  bead  to  the  two  feet,  and  expels  the  feces  and 
urine  ;  Ssw&sa  and  pr&swisa,  the  iaspirat«d  and  espirated  breath ; 
the  kukshira  wind,  that  is  in  the  stomach  and  abdomen,  es(£riot  to 
the  intestines ;  the  kotthasa  wind,  that  is  within  the  intestines; 
and  the  angamanganusari  wind,  that  pervades  the  whole  of  the 
body,  being  conveyed  in  vessels  like  the  veins,  and  imparts  the 
power  by  which  the  hand  or  foot,  or  any  other  member,  is  moved. 
By  these  six  winds,  or  airs,  the  body  is  prevented  from  being  like  • 
mere  log  of  wood,  and  is  enabled  to  perform  whatever  action  is 
required ;  but  though  it  is  sidd  that  they  are  the  cause  of  motion,  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  principal  cause  is  the  hiU,  ormind. 
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The  Grtt  five  airs  are  connected  with  karma,  the  season,  thought, 
ind  food ;  bat  the  last  only  with  the  mind. 

The  element  of  earth  may  he  distinguished  by  its  smell ;  water, 
by  its  taste  ;  fire,  by  its  light :  and  wind,  by  its  sound.  Thus  one 
element  is  perceived  by  the  nose ;  another  by  the  tongue  ;  another 
by  ihe  eye  ;  and  a  fourth,  by  the  ear. 

The  essential  property  of  earth  is  solidity  ;  of  water,  fluidity ;  of 
file,  heat ;  and  of  wind,  eipansiveness  or  difiusion. 

The  body  is  indurated  by  the  earth  of  which  it  is  composed,  as  if 
it  were  bitten  by  a  serpent  with  a  dry  mouth ;  by  the  water  it  is 
corrupted,  as  if  it  were  bitten  by  a  serpent  with  a  putrid  mouth ; 
bj  the  fire,  it  is  burnt,  as  if  it  were  bitten  by  a  serpent  with  a  fiery 
mouth  ;  and  by  the  wind,  it  is  lacerated,  as  if  it  were  bitten  by  a 
serpent  with  a  weapon-like  mouth. 

S.  The  eye.  6.  The  ear.  7.  The  nose.  8.  The  tongue.  C. 
The  body. — These  five  are  called  prasida-rupas,  or  organs  of  sense. 
1.  The  eye,  that  which  receives  the  impression  of  colour,  whether 
it  be  green  or  yellow.  2.  The  ear,  that  which  receives  the  im- 
pression of  sound,  whether  it  be  from  the  drum,  harp,  or  thunder. 
3,  The  nose,  that  which  receives  the  impression  of  smell,  whether 
it  be  grateful  or  unpleasant,  4.  The  tongue,  that  which  receives 
■he  impression  of  taste,  whether  it  be  from  a  solid  or  liquid.  5. 
The  body,  that  which  receives  the  impression  produced  by  the  touch, 
or  contact,  of  substance,  whether  it  be  of  a  garment  or  a  living 
being. 

When  the  karma  by  means  of  which  these  impressions  are  pro- 
duced is  deficient,  or  when  any  of  the  four  principal  elements  of 
which  the  organs  are  composed,  are  either  absent  or  too  abundant, 
the  office  of  the  eye,  ear,  Uc,  cannot  be  fulfilled ;  there  Is  no  sight ; 
DO  hearing,  &c. 

As  the  na;4,  alligator,  bird,  dog,  or  jackal,  goes  to  the  ant's  nest, 
the  water,  the  sky,  the  village,  or  the  cemetery,  in  search  of  food ; 
w  the  five  senses  go  out  after  the  various  objects  that  are  suited  to 
their  particular  nature.  The  eye  b  like  a  serpent  in  an  ant-hill ; 
(he  ear  is  like  an  alligator  lurking  in  a  hole  or  cave  filled  with  water; 
the  nose  is  like  a  bird  flying  through  the  air  to  catch  files ;  the 
tODgne,  ready  for  all  flavours  that  are  presented  to  it,  is  like  a  dog 
watching  for  offal  at  the  door  of  the  kitchen  or  some  part  of  the 
village ;  and  the  body,  gratified  by  that  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  is  like  a  jackal  feeding  with  delight  on  a  putrid  carcase. 
i>  n 
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10.  The  outward  form.  11.  The  sound.  12.  The  smell.  13. 
The  flaTouT.  14.  The  substance,  or  whatever  is  sensible  to  the 
body  when  in  contact  with  it. — These  five  are  called  wisaya-rdpas, 
or  qualities  of  nourishment.  1.  For  the  nourishing  of  the  ejre,  oi 
the  production  of  sight,  there  must  be  a.  communicadon  between 
the  eye  and  the  outward  form.  2.  For  the  nourishing  of  the  eu, 
or  the  production  of  hearing,  there  must  be  a  communication  be- 
tween the  ear  and  the  sonorous  body.  3.  For  the  nourishii^  of  the 
nose,  or  the  production  of  smell,  there  must  be  a  communication 
between  the  nose  and  the  object  smelled.  4,  For  the  nourishing  of 
the  tongue,  or  the  production  of  taste,  there  must  be  a  commu- 
nicatioQ  between  the  tongue  and  the  object  tasted.  5.  For  the 
nourishing  of  the  body,  or  the  production  of  the  feeling  that  anses 
from  touch,  or  contact,  there  must  be  a  communication  between  the 
body  and  some  substance,  or  sensible  object ;  pottabban  being  ihe 
power  of  feeling,  or  sensibility  ;  as,  when  a  garment  is  pat  on,  the 
body  is  conscious  of  a  sensation,  either  comfortable  or  unpleasant, 
according  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 

The  khandas  that  are  thus  connected  with  some  sensible  object, 
and  by  that  object  are  nourished,  are  called  ahiraja ;  those  that  are 
connected  with  the  mental  faculties,  and  cannot  be  divided,  are 
called  chittf^a. 

15.  The  womanhood. 

16.  The  manhood. 

17.  The  heart,  the  seat  of  thought.  The  heart  may  be  said  to 
feel  the  thought,  to  bear  or  support  it,  and  to  throw  it  out  or  cast  it 
off.     It  is  the  cause  of  mano-wiuy&na,  or  roind-conscioosness. 

18.  Vitality,  the  principle  of  life,  the  essential  of  existence.  Il 
is  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  organized  body  to  which  it  'n 
attached,  by  means  of  karma.  It  is  that  which  forms  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  riipa-khandas,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  (tempotary] 
preservation,  as  water  nourishes  the  lotus,  and  it  is  the  means  bf 
which  they  exist ;  it  is  the  medium  by  which  they  are  sustained,  m 
the  infant  prince  is  supported  by  the  milk  of  his  nurse.  When 
the  principle  of  life  is  extinguished,  there  is  an  end  of  the  riipi- 
khandas,  as  death  ensues. 

19.  Space. — There  are  in  the  body  nine  apertures,  vacuities,  or 
spaces  ;  the  orifices  of  the  ears,  the  nostrils,  the  mouth,  the  ihroal, 
the  orifices  whence  proceed  the  feces  and  the  urine,  and  the  slomsch 
and  intestines.     These  are  not  rlipa-khandas  in  the  strict  sense  of 
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the  term ;  but  as  their  existence  is  continuous,  and  Hxey  are  essen- 
Ual  to  the  body,  they  are  so  called. 

20.  The  power  of  giving,  or  receiving,  information  by  signs  or 
gestures. 

n.  The  faculty  of  speech. 

22.  The  property  of  lightness,  or  buoyancy,  possessed  by  the 
body,  ^vhich  in  its  chai'acter  is  similar  to  that  of  iron  which  has 
been  heated  during  a  whole  day.  There  is  both  kaya,  corporeal, 
and  chitta,  mental,  lightness. 

23.  Softness,  or  elasticity,  a  property  like  that  of  a  skin  that  has 
been  well  anointed  or  beaten.  This  property  is  also  both  corporeal 
and  mental. 

24.  Adaptation,  a  property  like  that  of  gold  that  bos  been  ex- 
posed during  a  whole  day  to  the  influence  of  a  strong  fire,  which 
enables  the  body  to  accommodate  itself  readily  to  any  work  it  may 
have  to  perform. 

25.  Aggregation,  the  result  of  the  continued  production  of  the 
rupayatanas,  or  organs  of  sense  and  their  respective  objects,  like 
the  entrance  of  water  into  a  well  dug  near  a  river. 

26.  Duration,  also  the  result  of  the  continued  production  of  the 
rupayatanas,  like  the  constant  overflowing  of  the  water  in  the  well. 

37.  Decay,  the  breaking  up,  or  destruction,  of  the  rupayatanas. 

28.  Itupermanency,  the  liability  of  the  rApayatanas  to  change ; 
th^  instability. 

Of  these  twenty-eight  rupa-kbandas,  some  are  called  wastu  and 
Bome  dwara;  thus  the  heart  has  wastu,  substance  ;  but  no  dwara, 
aperture,  or  door,  like  the  eye ;  and  there  are  some  that  have 
neither  substance  nor  aperture,  they  are  invisible.  Agiun,  some 
sre  called  ^kaja,  as  proceeding  from  one  cause,  and  others  dwija, 
aa  proceeding  from  two  causes,  &c. 


3.  Senaalion, 
The  W^dani-khando,  or  sensations,  are  six  in  number.  They 
sre  produced  by  communication  with  that  which  is  agreeable,  dis- 
agreeable, or  indifi'erent.  When  an  agreeable  abject  is  seen  there 
is  gratification  ;  when  a  disagreeable  object  is  seen  there  is  aver- 
«io& ;  and  when  an  object  is  seen  that  is  neither  pleasant  nor  un- 
pleasant, neither  agreeable  nor  disagreeable,  as  the  ground,  rocks, 
and  similar  objects,  there  is  indifierence.  So  also  with  that  which 
dd2 
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is  preBented  to  the  ear,  tongue,  nose,  body,  or  mental  facultiea; 
aome  of  the  aensations  thus  produced  are  pleasant,  some  unpleasant, 
and  others  indifferent. 

4.  Perc^lion, 

The  Sannyi'khando,  or  perceptions,  are  six  in  number,  and  are 
on  this  wise.  When  an  object  is  seen,  whether  it  be  green  or  red, 
there  is  the  perception  that  it  is  of  that  particular  colour.  So  also 
when  any  sound  is  heard,  whether  it  be  from  the  drtun  or  any  other 
instrument,  there  is  the  perception  that  it  is  such  a  sound ;  when 
there  is  any  smell,  whether  it  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  ^ere  is 
the  perception  that  it  is  such  a  smell;  when  there  is  any  SaTOur, 
whether  it  be  sweet,  sour,  milky,  saline,  or  oily,  there  is  the  per- 
ception that  it  is  such  a  taste ;  when  the  body  comes  in  contact 
with  any  substance,  there  is  the  perception  that  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  touch  or  disagreeable  ;  and  when  the  mind  considers  any  matter 
or  subject,  and  examines  it,  there  Is  the  perception  that  it  is  of  aoch 
a  character  or  kind. 

5.  2)itcrimittaiion, 
The  Sankharo-khando,  or  powers  of  discrimination  (including  the 
moral  faculties),  are  fifty -five  in  number;  viz. 

1.  FhasB^,  touch,  the  first  thought  produced  in  the  mind  from 
the  touching  of  the  eye  by  the  figure,  of  the  ear  by  the  sound,  &c., 
as  when  at  the  dawn  of  day  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  impinge  upoa 
a  wall. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  king  of  Skgal,  "  What  aie  die 
signs,  or  properties,  of  contact  ?  Will  you  explain  them  to  me  by 
a  comparison?"  N4gas4na  replied,  "We  will  suppose  that  two 
rams  are  fighting  with  each  other;  one  ram  b  the  eye,  the  olher  it 
the  figure,  or  outward  form,  and  the  meeting  of  their  heads  is  con- 
tact. Again,  a  man  claps  his  hands  ;  one  palm  is  the  eye,  the 
other  is  the  outward  form,  and  their  meeting  together  is  contact 
And  again,  a  man  plays  upon  the  cymbals  ;  one  cymbal  is  the  eye. 
the  other  is  the  outward  form,  and  their  meeting  toge^er  is  con- 
tact." 

2.  WMani,  sensation,  as  that  of  flavour ;  like  the  king  who  eati 
delicious  food. 

The  property  of  w6dana  is  sensation,  or  experience ;  it  is  that 
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which  ariscB  from  enjoyment,  or  posaesaion.  Thus,  a  man  renders 
a  Hrrice  to  the  king  ;  and  the  king,  well-pleased,  appoints  him  to 
•MDe  office,  by  means  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  ;  he  thus  reflects.  By  rendering  such  and  such  a  ser- 
vice to  the  king  I  have  been  put  in  possession  of  tiiese  adTantagea 
[sepa-wedaoi-windimi) ;  in  this  way  be  has  the  sensation  of  enjoy- 
meat.  Again,  a  being  obtains  merit,  and  by  means  of  it,  after  his 
death  he  is  bom  in  a  dewa-loka ;  in  the  midst  of  his  happiness  he 
ihos  reflects.  In  fonner  ages  I  have  obtained  merit,  and  by  means 
of  il  I  am  now  enabled  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  d4wa-I6ka 
(sepa-wedani-anubhawakeremi) ;  in  tbb  way  he  has  the  sensation 
of  enjoyment. 

3.  Sannya,  perception,  as  the  distinguishing  of  the  difierent 
colours,  when  thinking  about  them,  whether  they  be  blue,  golden, 
led,  or  white,  like  the  placing  of  a  mark  by  a  carpenter  upon  timber 
that  he  may  know  how  to  cut  it,  or  work  it  in  the  form  he  wishes. 

4.  Ch^tani,  thought,  that  which  exerts  itself  more  quickly  than 
uiy  other  of  the  fifty-five  facuItJes  in  all  mental  exercises,  as  when 
a  husbandman  goes  with  fifty-four  of  his  friends  to  plough,  ot  per- 
form any  other  agricultural  operation,  he  himself  works  more 
acti?ely  and  laboriously  than  any  oC  the  rest.  It  is  one,  though  it 
it  produced  by  many  different  series  of  kaima. 

It  is  by  the  action  of  the  mind  upon  the  power  of  reflection  that 
thought  is  produced.  The  manner  in  which  it  thus  acts  is  called 
toochmg,  though  there  is  no  actual  contact.  When  a  man,  standing 
on  the  ground,  sees  another  man  at  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  or  at  the 
eibemity  of  one  of  its  branches,  he  feels  fear,  and  his  knees  smite 
one  against  the  other  ;  in  like  manner,  the  eye  does  not  touch  the 
abject  of  vision,  nor  the  ear  the  instrument  of  sound,  yet  sight  and 
heuing  are  produced.  In  none  of  these  instances  Is  there  actual 
contact  The  medium  by  which  this  communication  takes  place  is, 
u  it  were,  an  act  of  striking,  as  when  one  hand  is  struck  against 
the  other. 

This  action  is  unceasing,  as  when  a  cow  has  a  sore  from  the 
ibiading  of  the  skin,  she  feels  continual  pain  when  anything 
touches  it,  whererei  she  may  be ;  so  also  when  the  eye,  in  the 
tnanner  thus  set  forth,  touches  any  object,  or  when  any  object  is 
■eea,  there  is  the  production  of  sensation,  either  pleasant,  or  dis- 
agreeable, or  indifferent.  If  a  mother  has  to  go  to  some  other 
place  whilst  her  child  is  left  neat  a  deep  well,  she  incessantly  fears 
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for  its  safely;  and  equally  unceasing  is  the  action  of  the  mind; 
the  exertion  of  the  thought  is  incessant 

The  principal  faculty  connected  with  chetana  is  the  mind,  hita, 
producing  volitioa,  man&kota  karona,  (which  may  hare  an  influence 
upon  others,  as  well  as  upon  the  individual  in  whose  mind  it  is  pro- 
duced). ThuH,  a  ma&  prepares  poison,  and  drinks  some  of  it  him- 
self; if  he  gives  to  others  also  to  drink,  he  brings  sorrow  npos 
himself,  and  upon  the  othera  who  have  drunk  with  him ;  so  aUo,  a 
man  resolves  on  the  taking  of  life,  and  for  this  crime  he  is  bom  in 
hell,  and  if  he  persuades  others  also  to  commit  the  same  crime, 
they  will  receive  the  same  punishment.  Agun,  a  man  mixes  toge- 
ther ghee,  butter,  sugar,  curd,  and  other  kinds  of  savoury  ingre- 
dients, and  drinks  the  compound,  by  which  he  is  nourished  and 
made  strong  ;  and  if  he  gives  of  it  to  others  also,  and  they  drink  it, 
they  too  are  nourished ;  so  also,  a  man  resolves  upon  acquiring 
merit,  and  from  the  good  acts  that  he  performs,  he  is  bom  in  one  of 
the  d6wa-16kas ;  and  if  he  persuades  others  to  perform  the  same 
acts,  they  too  receive  the  same  reward. 

The  king  of  Sagal  said  to  Nagastna,  "  How  can  we  now  bave 
thought  of,  or  remember,  that  which  happened  at  some  former 
time  ? "  Nigas^na  :  "  Thought  comes  from  the  memory,  sihiya." 
Milinda:  "How  can  that  be?  thought,  ch^tana,  comes  from  the 
mind,  chitta,  and  not  from  the  memory,  sihiya."  Nagas^na :  "  Do 
you  ever  forget  that  which  you  have  once  known?"  Milinda: 
"  Yes."  N^gas^na :  "  Then  at  the  time  when  the  thought  passes 
away,  does  the  mind  pass  away  too ;  or,  when  you  are  witkont 
thought  are  you  also  without  mind?"  Milinda:  "  It  is  not  the 
mind  that  passes  away,  but  the  thought,"  Nagasfena  :  "  Then  how 
is  it  you  say  that  when  the  remembrance  of  that  which  has  hap- 
pened in  some  former  period  has  passed  away,  this  remembrsnce 
comes  again  from  the  mind,  and  not  irom  the  thought?"  The 
king,  upon  hearing  this  question,  acknowledged  ibat  he  was  ovet- 

Agun,  the  king  said  to  Nagastoa,  "  Does  all  thought  come  from 
the  memory,  or  is  it  also  imparted  by  others  ? "  Nagas6na :  "  It 
is  received  in  both  ways ;  it  comes  from  the  memory,  and  is  im- 
parted by  others  ;  if  there  were  no  imparted  thought,  the  office  of 
the  teacher  would  be  assumed  without  any  result;  the  scholar 
would  be  unable  to  learn.  Thought  is  produced  in  sixteen  different 
ways  : — 1.  From  reflection;  Ananda,  the  upasaka  Khujjutaia, and 
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muij  others,  vere  enabled  by  this  means  to  know  wbat  happened 
to  them  in  former  ages ;  not  in  this  birth  alone  but  in  previous 
births.  2.  From  the  instruction  of  others ;  a  man  forgets  aome- 
ihiog  that  he  has  once  known,  and  his  neighbours  say.  What,  do 
yoQ  not  remember  such  or  such  a  thing  ?  and  by  this  means  the 
thought  is  agun  received.  3.  From  consciousness;  a  man  is 
anointed  king,  or  he  enters  the  paths,  after  which  he  is  conscious  of 
what  has  taken  place.  4.  From  satisfaction;  a  man  has  some- 
ihmg  that  he  enjoys,  and  he  afterwards  remembers  that  in  such  a 
place  he  received  enjoyment  or  satisfaction.  5.  From  aversion ;  a 
man  meets  with  something  that  causes  sorrow,  and  he  afterwards 
remembers  that  in  such  a  place  he  received  sorrow,  by  which  aver- 
sion b  produced.  6.  From  similarity,  or  resemblance;  a  man  sees 
another  human  being,  and  it  reminds  him  of  hb  father,  or  his 
mother,  or  his  brother,  or  some  other  relative ;  be  sees  a  camel,  oi 
a  bull,  or  an  ass,  and  it  reminds  him  of  other  camels,  bulls,  and 
aues.  7.  From  separation,  or  analysis  ;  a  man  sees  some  one,  and 
he  thinks  that  his  name  is  so  and  so ;  and  that  his  voice,  smell, 
taste,  touch,  &c.,  are  so  and  so.  8.  From  conversation ;  a  man 
entirely  forgets  some  matter,  but  by  conversing  with  others  he  is 
reminded  of  it  again.  9.  From  signs  ;  a  man  sees  the  signs  or 
attributes  of  a  bull,  by  which  he  knows  that  it  is  a  bull,  ot  he  is 
reminded  of  a  bulL  10.  From  assistance ;  a  man  forgets  some- 
thing,  but  another  person  telle  him  to  try  and  think  about  it,  and 
be  then  remembers.  10.  From  impressions ;  a  man  sees  a  certain 
letter  in  any  writing,  from  which  he  knows  what  letters  are  to  come 
next.  11.  From  numbers,  or  computation;  an  arithmetician  sees 
a  number,  by  which  he  is  led  to  calculate  other  numbers,  or  is  re- 
minded of  them.  12.  From  instruction;  a  man  is  instructed 
by  others  concerning  that  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  13.  From 
meditation  (bh4wan&) ;  a  priest  meditates  on  some  former  birth, 
whether  it  be  one,  ten,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  previous  to  the 
present  birth.  14.  From  books  ;  a  monarch  wishes  to  know  what 
haa  occurred  in  former  times  in  his  kingdom ;  he  therefore  sends 
for  the  chronicles  that  were  then  written,  and  by  reading  them  he 
learns  it.  15.  From  proximity;  a  king  sees  a  vessel  that  is  placed 
near  him,  by  which  he  is  reminded  of  some  other  vessel.  16. 
From  experience,  or  habit ;  when  a  man  sees  anything,  be  thinks 
of  its  shape ;  when  be  hears  anything,  of  its  sound ;  when  he 
amella  anything  of  its  odour ;  when  be  tastes  anything,  of  its  fla* 
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TOUT,  when  he  touches  anything,  of  how  it  feele ;  when  he  is  con- 
scious of  anTthing,  he  reflecls  on  it ;  and  thus  thought  is  produced." 

5.  Manaskira,  reflection,  that  which  exercises  the  thought,  tunw 
it  over  and  over,  as  a  charioteer  exercises  a  high-bred  horse. 

6.  Jivit^ndriya,  that  which  is  the  principle  of  life,  sustaining  the 
co-existent  incorporeal  faculties,  ar{ipa  dharmma,  as  water  sustains 
the  lotus. 

7>  Chittakagrat&wa,  individuality,  that  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
phassji  and  other  faculties  of  discrimination,  uniting  them  together, 
and  causing  them  to  be  one,  as  when  a  king,  surrounded  hy  ■ 
numerous  army,  goes  to  war,  he  alone  is  the  ruler  and  guide  of  tiu 
whole  host. 

8.  Witarka,  attention,  consideration,  or  impulse  towards  an  ob- 
ject ;  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  is  first  exercised  when  thoaght 
arises,  as  the  blow  that  first  strikes  the  belL  It  is  said  in  the 
tikawa  to  be  the  power  by  which  thoughts  arise  in  the  mind. 
There  are  ten  winyanas,  and  there  is  wfraya,  that  may  arise  in  the 
mind  without  the  intervention  of  witartca,  on  comii^  in  contact,  or 
being  associated  with  certain  objects,  some  through  medilatioD, 
bhawani,  and  some  through  habit.* 

"  The  property  of  witarka,"  said  Nagas^na,  "  is  that  of  fixing  or 
establishing.  Thus,  a  carpenter  takes  a  piece  of  wood,  prepares  it, 
and  puts  it  in  its  proper  place." 

9.  Wichira,  investigation,  examination,  continued  impulse  oi 
tendency,  that  which  prolongs  the  witarka  that  has  arisen  in  the 
mind,  as  the  sound  that  continues  to  proceed  from  the  bell.f 

"  The  property  of  wichira,"  said  N&gasena,  "  is  that  of  invnti- 
gaUon.  Thus,  when  a  gong  b  struck  by  a  mallet,  it  gives  fortk 
sound  ;  the  stroke  is  witarka,  and  the  sound  is  wichara." 

Witarka  is  an  enemy  to  thina  and  mijja,  or  sleep  and  drowwEew ; 
wichfira  is  an  enemy  to  wichikicliawa,  or  doubt.  Witarka  precede! 
wichara ;  it  is  that  which  causes  the  rising  of  the  aiamnnu,  thooghti 
that  proceed  from  contact  with  sensible  objects,  in  the  mind: 
wichara  is  that  which  lays  hold  upon  these  tLhoughts  and  exanunei 
them.     Witarka  is  the  first  movement  or  trembling  of  the  thought; 


■  Witarka  :  reBaonins,  diacusiiion ;  doubt,  dclibemtiun  ; 
probabilities,  mental  anticipatian  of  alternatives,  coniecture ;  &om  the  ro« 
wi,  implyiiig  discrimination,  and  torkn,  to  reason,  or  doubt.— Wilson's  Sm- 
akrit  Dicttoniuy. 

t  Wich&ra  :  the  exercise  of  judzment,  or  reason,  on  a  pnsent  objed,  i*- 
vestigation,  consideration,  deliberation ;  dispute,  discusaioa. — Ibid- 
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it  ii  like  the  bird  that  u  spreading  out  its  wings  in  order  that  it 
ni;  rise  into  the  air,  or  the  bee  as  it  flatters  neu  the  flower  when 
about  to  enter  its  bell :  wichara  is  like  the  bird  pursuing  its  course 
tlmn^h  the  ur,  or  the^bee  walking  over  the  petals  of  the  flower  and 
coUecdng  pollen.  Witarka  is  like  the  moving  of  the  golden  eagle 
through  the  air,  when  the  movement  of  its  wings  cannot  be  per- 
ceiTed;  wichara  is  like  the  struggles  of  the  smaller  eagle  to  lay 
hold  on  the  ur  that  it  may  preserve  its  elevation.  The  first  is  like 
1  man  who  holds  a  vessel  made  of  any  kind  of  metal  in  his  hand ; 
the  second  is  like  one  who  holds  in  bis  hand  the  cloth  made  of 
goat's  hair,  and  anointed  with  oil,  for  the  purpose  of  sbampooning 
the  body.  The  one  Is  like  the  clay  held  in  the  hand  by  the  potter, 
resdy  to  be  turned  upon  the  wheel  and  made  up  into  some  kind  of 
Tcwel ;  the  other  is  like  the  kneading  of  the  clay  that  it  may  be 
hrooght  to  the  proper  consistency  or  shape.  Witarka  is  like  the 
log  of  a  pair  of  compasses  that  is  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  circle ; 
Tich&ra  is  like  the  leg  that  traverses  the  circumference.  In  this 
TSf  witarka  and  wichira  are  connected  with  each  other,  as  the 
flower  and  the  tixat  of  the  tree. 

10.  Wiraya,  or  wirya,  persevering  exertion,  effort,  resolution, 
coiUBge,  or  determination  ;  that  which  prompts  to  all  kinds  of  ex- 
ertion, like  the  powerful  man  who  shrinks  at  nothing.  Its  oppo- 
nte  is  knslta,  indolence.  All  the  other  facnlties  are  assisted  by  its 
cierdse.  The  sceptical  tirttakas  possess  it,  but  it  only  leads  them 
to  more  certain  destruction. 

The  property  of  wiraya  is  to  afibrd  support,  as  by  a  prop ;  it 
prevents  the  downfall  or  destruction  of  merit.  When  a  house 
leans  to  one  side  a  prop  is  placed  against  it  that  it  may  not  fall ;  in 
like  manner,  this  principle  is,  as  it  were,  a  prop  to  prevent  the 
downfall  of  merit.  When  a  king,  with  a  large  army,  engages  an- 
other king,  with  a  small  army,  he  overcomes  by  the  superiority  in 
the  number  of  his  men  ;  and  as  the  victorious  king  u  thus  assisted 
by  his  army,  so  is  the  man  who  seeks  nirw&na  assisted  by  this  prin- 
ciple. The  same  truths  have  been  declared  by  Budha : — "  By 
wirays,  the  srawaka  disciple  keeps  at  a  distance  all  akusala,  or  de- 
merit, and  is  enabled  to  practice  all  kusala,  or  merit ;  keeps  at  a 
iliitance  that  which  is  evil,  and  receives  into  the  mind,  and  con- 
tinually increases,  that  which  is  pure  or  good ;  thus  he  possesses  a 
"und  which  is  free  from  all  evil  desire." 

There  were  three  novices  who  came  to  the  priest  Tissa.     The 
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firat  said  that  he  would  do  whatever  waa  required  of  him,  EYen 
though  it  ahovild  be  to  jump  into  a  pit  aa  deep  aa  one  hundred  men 
placed  one  upon  the  other.  The  aecond  said  that  he  woold  do  it, 
though  hi3  bod;  in  the  effort  should  be  worn  away,  aa  by  the  tnta- 
Tadon  of  a  atone.  And  the  llurd  said  he  would  do  it  so  loi^  aa  he 
had  breath.  The  priest,  seeing  the  atreiigth  of  their  resolation, 
aasisted  them  to  obtain  the  object  the;  had  in  view,  which  waa  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  easenlialities  of  abstract  meditation. 

11.  Pritiya,  joy,  that  which  causes  gladaeas,  as  when  a  man 
travelling  through  the  desert,  in  the  hot  season,  and  overcome  by 
thirat,  sees  a  pond  in  which  the  five  kinds  of  water  lilies  are  grow- 
ing. It  is  the  oppoaite  of  wy&p4da,  the  wish  to  injure  another. 
It  ia  accompanied  by  sepa,  satisfaction  or  enjoyment ;  where  there 
is  the  one,  there  ia  alwaya  the  other.  Pritiya  ia  like  the  finding  of 
the  water,  whilst  the  drinking  of  it  ia  aepa. 

There  is  phaiaua-pritiya,  which  like  wind  in  an  inatmment,  or 
water  in  a  cave,  pervades  every  part  of  the  being  by  whom  it  is 
posseaaed  ;  it  is  sometimes  so  powerful  as  to  cause  the  hair  of  the 
body  to  become  erect. 

There  is  a  second  kind  of  pritiya  that  b  again  and  again  repeated, 
with  intervals  between,  like  the  flashes  of  the  lightning;  and  k 
third  that  is  no  sooner  present  than  it  b  gone,  tike  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  that  expend  themselves,  and  lose  their  exiateuce,  by  rolling 
upon  the  shore. 

There  is  also  udw^ga-pritiya.  The  priest  Maha  Tissa  reuded  it 
the  wihira  of  Pan^al,  It  waa  his  custom  to  worship  at  the 
dagoha,  and  on  a  certain  festival  he  looked  towards  the  place  what 
the  principal  relics  were  deposited,  thinking  thus  witliin  himsdf, 
"  In  former  periods  many  priests  and  religious  persons  assemUed 
here  that  the;  might  worahip ; "  and  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  making 
thb  reflection,  he  received  the  power  of  ndwega-pritiya,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  rise  into  the  air,  and  go  to  the  sacred  place. 

Near  the  Oirikanda  wihara  was  a  village  called  Wattakals.  in 
which  resided  a  respectable  woman  who  was  a  devotee,  upasikiwa. 
One  evening,  when  het  parents  were  about  to  go  to  the  wihan  to 
hear  bana,  Ihey  scud  to  her,  "  On  account  of  your  present  sitaation 
it  will  not  be  proper  for  you  to  accompany  us  to  the  wihara ;  «e 
will  go  alone,  and  hear  bana,  and  whatever  benefit  we  receire  we 
will  impart  to  you."  She  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  hear  bant, 
but  as  she  could  not  disobey  her  parents  she  remained  at  home- 
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The  wihara  could  be  seen  fTom  the  court-j^ard  of  her  bouse ;  ao 
(mm  that  place  sbc  looked  towards  it ;  and  seeing  the  lights  of  the 
r«t(ival  and  the  people  in  the  act  of  worship,  whilst  at  the  same 
lime  she  could  bear  the  voices  of  the  priests,  she  thought  within 
herself,  "  They  who  can  thus  be  present  at  the  featiral  are  blessed." 
Thus  ndwega-pritiya  was  formed  in  her  mind,  and  in  an  instant  she 
began  to  ascend  into  the  sky,  so  that  she  arrived  at  the  wihara  be- 
fore her  parents  ;  who,  when  they  entered  and  saw  her,  asked  how 
ihe  had  come,  and  she  replied  that  she  had  come  through  the  sky. 
When  they  further  asked  how  she  had  thus  become  a  rahat,  she 
uid, "  I  only  know  that  I  did  not  remain  in  the  same  place  any 
haget  after  I  felt  the  joy ;  I  know  Dotbing  more." 

As  when  the  water  of  many  different  rivers,  or  many  different 
kinds  of  oil,  are  poured  into  the  same  vessel,  it  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate the  water  of  one  river  from  that  of  another,  or  one  kind  of  oU 
from  another  ;  so  is  it  difficult  to  separate  the  three  states,  pritiya. 
Eukha  (pleaaure  or  delight),  and  wmy4na. 

12.  Chanda,  determination,  that  which  carries  the  intention  into 
efiecC,  as  when  the  hand  is  stretched  out  in  the,  house -resembling 
thought 

13.  Adhimokha,  steadfastness,  that  which  gives  stability  to  the 
mind,  as  the  firm  pillar  of  emerald. 

14.  Sardbiwa,  purity,  that  which  cleanses  the  mind  from  evil 
detire ;  as  when  a  chakrawartti  travels,  and  the  feet  of  bis  soldiers 
fral  the  water  through  which  they  pass,  the  water  is  cleansed  by 
(he  odakaprasanna  jewel,  in  order  that  he  may  drink  it. 

When  sardhawa  is  carried  out  to  its  most  powerful  exercise  it  is 
ailed  ogha  (stream,  or  torrent).  In  this  way.  There  are  many 
penons  assembled  on  both  the  banks  of  a  rapid  river  who  are 
dishful  to  cross ;  but  their  timidity  prevents  them,  until  one,  more 
'i'ritig  than  the  rest,  plunges  into  the  flood,  and  crosses  the  stream. 
'Hiis  man  is  to  the  other  persons  what  ogha  b  to  sardhawa. 

"  There  are,"  said  N4gas^na,  "  two  principal  properties  of  sar- 
dhawa, viz.,  purification,  sangpras4dhana,  and  progress,  sangpak- 
^^daoa  (literally,  leaping).  By  the  former,  evil  desire  is  sub- 
dned,  and  that  clearness  of  the  mind  is  produced  which  brings  with 
it  tranqniUity,  or  freedom  from  all  agitation.  When  the  four-fold 
umy  of  a  chakrawartti  passes  a  brook  in  which  there  is  only  a 
M"«U  quantity  of  water,  it  is  fouled  by  the  feet  of  those  who  pass, 
and  becomes  muddy ;  the  water  and  the  mud  are  mixed  together. 
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until  it  becomes  like  the  pool  in  which  buflaloea  have  waJloned. 
The  emperoT,  when  he  also  has  passed  over,  tells  his  nobles  to 
hriag  him  some  of  the  water  to  drink.  But  how  can  his  majesty 
drink  water  that  u  thus  defiled?  In  hb  possetgion  there  is  a 
magical  jewel;  and  when  this  is  put  into  the  watei,  the  mud  ftUt 
to  the  bottom,  and  it  becomes  perfectly  clear,  so  that  it  is  now  fit 
for  the  cbakcawartti  to  drink.  The  muddy  water  is  the  mind. 
The  noble  who  csst  the  jewel  into  the  water  is  he  who  is  seeking 
nirw&na.  The  mud  and  other  impurities  in  the  water  are  eril  desire. 
The  jewel  is  sardhiwa.  The  water  when  cleared  is  the  mind  freed 
horn  impurity.  Thus  sardhiwa  subdues  evil  desire,  and  the  mind, 
when  tree  from  evil  desire,  becomes  pure ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
sardh^wB  produces  purity. 

"  Again,  when  he  who  is  seeking  iurw4na  sees  that  evil  desire  is 
overcome  by  some  other  being,  he  endeavours  to  enter,  as  it  were 
by  a  leap,  one  or  other  of  the  four  paths  ■  he  exerts  himself  to  gun 
the  advantages  not  yet  gained,  to  attain  that  which  is  not  yet 
attained,  and  to  accomplish  that  which  is  not  yet  accomplished. 
When  the  vratets  of  a  heavy  rain  fall  upon  a  rock,  they  do  not  re- 
main upon  the  summit,  but  fall  to  the  low  places  and  fill  the  riven. 
A  traveller  arrives  at  the  bonk  of  a  swollen  river,  where  others  hare 
preceded  him,  but  they  know  not  the  depth  of  the  stieam,  and  are 
afraid  to  venture  across.  By  and  bye  a  more  coorageons  msn 
arrives,  who  arranges  his  garments,  enters  the  stream,  and  gaios  the 
opposite  bank.  This  is  seen  by  the  others,  who  soon  follow  hii 
example  in  crowds.  In  like  manner,  when  he  who  is  seeing 
nirwina,  sees  in  what  way  others  have  become  free  tiota  imparity, 
he  enters,  as  by  a  leap,  one  of  the  four  paths ;  and  it  Is  in  this  «sy 
that  saidhiwa  leads  to  progress.  The  same  truths  are  declared  by 
Budha  in  the  Sanyut-sangha :  '  By  sardhfiwa  the  four  riven,  viz., 
evil  deaiie,  the  repetition  of  existence,  scepticism,  and  ignorance, 
may  be  crossed  ;  by  assiduity,  the  ocean  of  birth  may  be  crossed ; 
by  resolution,  all  sorrow  may  be  driven  away;  and  by  wisdom, 
freedom  from  impurity  may  be  obtained.'" 

15.  Smirti,  the  conscience,  or  faculty  that  reasons  on  morsl  sab- 
jects  ;  that  which  prevents  a  man  from  doing  wrong,  and  prompts 
him  to  do  that  which  is  right;  it  b  like  a  faithful  noble  who  re- 
strains and  guides  the  king,  by  giving  him  good  advice,  and  in- 
forming him  of  all  things  that  it  b  necessary  for  him  to  know. 

"  It  b  the  property  of  smitti,"  said  Nagascna,  "  to  divide  tiial 
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which  IB  united  or  combined,  ono  kind  of  species  being  separated 
from  another,  or  distingnished  from  it,  according  to  it  own  essential 
nature.  It  distinguishes  tbe  four  satipatth^naa,  tbe  fonr  samyak- 
pndhatias,  the  four  irdhi-padas,  Sec. ;  kusala  and  akusala ;  that 
vhich  18  criminal  and  that  which  is  not  criminal ;  that  which  is 
low  and  that  which  is  exalted ;  and  that  which  is  white  and  that 
which  is  black.  Thereby  he  who  seeks  nirw&na  unites  that  which 
it  ii  proper  to  unite,  and  refrains  from  uniting  that  which  it  is  im- 
praper  to  unite  ;  he  separates  that  which  it  is  proper  to  separate  ; 
iod  re&ains  from  separating  that  which  it  is  improper  to  separate. 
The  treasurer,  or  high  steward,  of  the  chakrawartti  informs  him 
ererj  morning  and  evening  of  tbe  extent  of  his  retinue,  saying. 
Your  elephants  are  so  many,  your  cavalry  so  many,  your  chariots  so 
many,  and  your  infistitry  so  many ;  your  gold  is  so  much ;  you  have 
BO  many  pieces  of  coin,  and  so  many  stores  ;  your  meyesty  will  be 
pleased  to  take  note  of  these  things.  In  like  manner,  he  who  seeks 
nirwina,  by  smirti  distinguishes  the  four  satipatthfinas,  the  fonr 
mmyak-pradhinas  (the  whole  series  being  repeated  aa  before) ;  he 
does  that  which  it  is  proper  for  him  to  do,  and  leaves  undone  that 
which  it  is  proper  for  him  to  avoid ;  he  sees  that  this  will  be  a 
biadtance  to  him,  and  avoids  it,  and  that  that  will  be  a  help  to  him, 
and  seeks  it.  The  prime  minister  of  the  chakrawartti  knows  who 
ue  on  the  side  of  the  king,  and  encourages  them,  whilst  all  others 
ue  banished  from  the  court ;  in  like  manner,  by  smirti  the  good  is 
diatjnguished  from  the  evil.  The  teaching  of  Budha  is  to  the  same 
effect,  who  says, '  I  declare  that  by  smirti  all  meanings,  or  tendencies. 
«ie  discovered.' " 

16.  Hiri,  shame,  that  which  deters  from  the  performance  of  what 
is  improper  to  be  done,  through  the  influence  of  shame. 

17.  Ottappa,  fear,  that  which  deters  from  the  performance  of 
what  is  improper  to  be  done,  ihrongh  alarm  for  its  consequences. 

18.  Alibha,  indifference,  that  which  causes  him  who  sees  or  heats 
to  be  as  though  he  heard  not  or  saw  not,  ^e  the  water  that  floats 
upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  lily  (without  in  any  way  afiecting  it, 
or  entering  its  pores). 

19.  Adw^sa,  affection,  that  which  beers  no  enmity,  and  it  fi^e 
from  anger,  like  a  &ithful  friend. 

20.  Pragnyawa,  wisdom,  that  which  dispels  ignorance,  revealing 
what  is  good  and  what  is  not  good,  Uke  the  burning  lamp  that  brings 
to  view  the  figures  that  would  otherwise  be  hid  by  the  darkness. 
Its  opposite  is  awldya,  ignorance. 
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The  locality  of  pragnj-fiwa  cannot  be  pointed  out.  It  is  like  the 
wind ;  it  has  an  existence,  but  no  one  can  t«U  where  it  is. 

To  have  pragnyiwa  is  to  possess  a  mind  inclined  towards  the 
practice  of  merit,  with  an  understanding  of  its  properties.  It  is 
the  result  of  understood  meanings  ;  when  the  meaning  of  a  matter 
b  understood,  wisdom  is  produced.  It  is  difficult  to  acquire,  as  irell 
as  to  explain.  It  b  extensive,  multiform,  and  scattered  tn  Tatious 
places;  brings  fatigue  to  him  who  would  find  it;  and  require! 
perseverance  in  the  search.  It  is  the  principal  power  bj  whicb  the 
Budhaship  Is  obtained ;  without  it,  all  else  b  but  like  a  sword  pat 
into  its  ecabbard. 

One  of  the  causes  or  sources  of  pragnyawa  b  the  voice ;  but 
dharmma-pragny&wa  is  the  result  of  the  exercise  called  vridanans, 
which  b  itself  produced  by  the  practice  of  samUhi. 

Fragnyiwa  b  the  body  of  the  five  wisudhi,  as  s^a-wisodhi, 
drishti-wisudhi,  chitta-wbudhi.  &c.  It  is  so  called,  because  it  is 
that  of  which  they  are  composed,  their  Bubstance,  as  the  body  is 
the  support  of  the  different  members.  The  power  of  the  wisudhi 
b  increased  or  decreased  according  to  the  strength  of  the  pragnyawa. 

"  Fragnyiwa,"  said  Nagas^na,  *'  is  equivalent  to  light ;  it  dispell 
the  darkness  of  ignorance;  produces  the  ashta-widya,  or  eight 
kinds  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  rahats  ;  declares  the  four  gtest 
truths ;  and  perceives  that  the  five  khandas  are  impermanent,  auo- 
ciated  with  sorrow,  and  unreal.  The  man  who  lights  a  lamp  in  a 
house  where  there  U  darkness,  thereby  dbpels  that  darkness  and 
produces  light,  by  which  the  form  of  the  different  articles  in  it  is 
revealed ;  and  it  b  in  the  same  way  that  wisdom  produces  the  effects 
that  have  already  been  declared.  Again,  wherever  wisdom  is  pro- 
duced, in  that  place  moha,  ignorance  or  deception,  is  destroyed;  as 
when  a  man  takes  a  lamp  into  a  dark  place,  the  darkness  b  destroyed, 
and  light  is  diffused. 

"When  any  one  has  gny&na,  knowledge,  he  has  also  pragnyiwa ; 
the  one  is  similar  to  the  other.  He  who  possesses  them  b  ignorant 
concerning  some  things  ;  and  concerning  others  hb  ignorance  has 
passed  away.  He  is  ignorant  of  the  precepts  that  he  has  not  yet 
learnt,  of  the  paths  in  which  he  has  not  yet  walked,  and  of  the 
institutes  that  he  has  not  yet  heard ;  but  he  is  not  ignorant  that  all 
things  are  impermanent,  subject  to  sorrow,  and  unreal.'' 

This  question  was  asked  of  Nagos^na  by  the  king  of  Sagal, 
"  Where  b  pragnyiwa  ?  or.  In  what  place  does  wisdom  appear?" 
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and  tbia  is  the  substance  of  the  reply  that  he  received.  "  When 
wisdom  has  effected  that  for  which  it  has  been  called  into  existence, 
it  passes  away,  or  is  destroyed ;  but  that  which  it  has  revealed  still 
nmaina;  as  when  it  imparls  the  knowledge  of  impeimanency.  Sec. 
this  knowledge  abides,  though  the  wisdom  that  produced  it  has 
pasted  sway.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  figure.  A  respectable 
man  wishes  to  write  a  letter  in  the  night  season  ;  he  calls  for  his 
secretary,  commands  a  lamp  to  be  lighted,  and  causes  the  letter  to 
be  written ;  after  this,  the  lamp  is  extinguished,  but  the  writing  re- 
muns.  In  like  manner,  pragnyawa  passes  away,  but  the  knowledge 
that  it  kaa  imparted  still  abides.  Again,  a  village  is  on  fire,  to  each 
honse  five  vessels  of  water  are  brought  and  their  content*  poured 
upon  the  flames,  by  which  the  fire  is  eitinguiahed  ;  after  this,  there 
is  DO  further  necessity  for  any  water ;  the  TesHels  are  useless.  Now 
the  water  vessels  are  the  five  indrayas  ;  the  man  who  throws  the 
water  is  he  who  is  seeking  nirwana;  the  fire  is  evil  desire;  the 
water  is  sardbawa  and  the  other  powers  that  destroy  evil  desire  ; 
tbe  evil  desire,  when  once  destroyed  does  not  again  exist ;  even  so 
wisdom  passes  away,  but  that  which  it  has  produced  still  abides. 
A^ain,  a  medical  man  takes  five  kinds  of  roots,  earths,  and  other 
drags.withwhich  he  compounds  a  medidne;  it  is  given  to  the  patient 
for  whom  it  waa  prepared,  and  by  this  means  he  recovers ;  the 
medicine  b  then  of  no  further  use,  though  the  recovery  is  permanent ; 
and  it  is  the  same  with  wisdom," 

There  is  a  difi'erence  between  manaskara  and  pragnyiwa.  The 
foiTQer  is  possessed  by  sheep,  cattle,  and  camels ;  but  the  latter  is 
not.  Again,  the  property  of  the  former  is  <Jhana,  combination ;  that 
of  the  latter  is  ch^dana,  separation  or  excision.  The  man  who 
reaps  barle^r  takes  tfae  stalks  in  his  left  band,  and  a  sickle  in  his 
right  hand,  and  thus  severs  or  cuts  the  stalks ;  so  the  man  who 
Eceks  nirw&na  lays  hold  of  his  hita,  mind,  by  manaskara,  and  cuts 
off  evil  desire  by  the  sickle-resembling  pragnySwa, 

The  difference  between  sannya,  winyiwa,  and  pragnyiwa  may 
thus  be  known.  By  the  first  is  learnt  the  difference  in  the  colours 
of  things,  but  it  is  insufficient  to  discover  their  impermanency.  By 
the  second  is  learnt  the  difference  in  the  colours  of  things  and  their 
impermanency,  but  it  is  insufficient  to  discover  the  paths.  By  the 
third  may  be  leamt  the  whole  of  these  things ;  colour,  impermanency, 
and  the  paths.  There  is  another  method  by  which  this  difference 
may  be  understood.     When  a  heap  of  gold  coin  is  seen  alike  by  a 
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child,  a  peasant,  and  a  citizen,  the  child  will  perceive  the  beaot;  ot 
the  colour ;  hut  he  does  not  know  what  kind  ot  articles  it  will  pur- 
chase. The  peasant  perceives  the  beauty  of  the  colour,  and  knowa 
that  he  can  purchase  with  it  such  and  such  articles ;  but  he  doei 
not  know  the  name  or  the  value  of  each  particular  cchd.  The 
citizen,  however,  perceives  all  these  things  ;  he  knows  each  coin  hj 
its  colour,  taste,  and  sound,  and  by  its  weight  when  held  in  the 
hand ;  he  knows  also  in  what  city,  province,  or  kingdom  it  vat 
struck,  or  at  what  rock  or  forest,  or  on  the  bank  of  what  river ;  sad 
he  knows  the  name  of  the'artist  by  whom  it  was  made.  Samijiia 
like  the  knowledge  of  tbe  child,  derived  from  what  he  saw ;  wiofina 
is  like  that  of  the  peasant,  who  knows  the  uses  to  which  the  coin 
may  be  put ;  hut  pragnyawa  is  like  the  knowledge  of  the  citiun, 
who  understands  the  whole,  and  understands  it  well. 

There  is  a  kind  of  wisdom  called  chinti-pragnyiwa,  which  is 
received  by  intuitive  perception,  and  not  from  information  commn- 
nicated  by  another.  It  is  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  by  the 
Bodhisats  ;  but  the  wisdom  that  discovers  the  four  great  tmths  i* 
received  only  by  the  Pas^-Budhas  and  the  supreme  Badhas  in  that 
last  birth.  With  this  exception,  all  other  kinds  of  wisdom  may  be 
gained  by  any  being  who  will  practice  the  piramit^. 

There  are  eight  causes  of  the  increase  of  piagnyiwa  :^-age,  tlie 
company  of  the  wise,  investigation,  association  with  the  good,  re- 
Hection,  conversation,  the  friendship  of  the  kind,  and  the  aid  of  Ibe 
three  gems. 

21.  Madhyastali,  impartiality,  that  which  is  equally  disposed  to 
whatever  may  be  the  subject  of  thought,  referring  all  tbingt  U 
their  own  proper  cause. 

22.  Kaya-prasrabdhi,  the  repose  or  tranquillity  of  the  body,  ihtt 
which  prevents  udacha,  disquietude,  and  other  consequences  arising 
from  wedana. 

23.  Chitta-prasrabdhi,  the  repose  or  tranquillity  of  the  minil,llist 
which  prevents  disquietude,  and  other  consequences  arising  fron 
winyina. 

24.  Kaya-lahuta,  body-lightness,  that  which  allays  the  desire  of 
sensual  gratification. 

25.  Chitta-lahuta,  mind-lightness,  that  which  prevents  sleep  ud 
drowsiness. 

26.  K&ya-miidatwa,  body- softness,  that  which  prevents  acepticisBi 
and  deception. 
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27.  CbiUa-mirdutwa  (is  explained  in  the  same  way  as  No.  26.) 

28.  Kija-karmmanyata,  body -adaptation,  the  power  of  causing 
Ihe  body  to  be  in  any  state  that  is  desired,  so  aa  to  be  free  from  all 
uneasiness,  a  power  which  aids  in  restraining  the  desire  of  sensuous 
gratification. 

29.  Cbitla-karramanyala,  mind- adaptation,  (is  explained  in  the 
tame  way  is  No.  2ft,  but  must  be  considered  in  its  application  to 
the  mind). 

30.  Kaya-pragunyata,  body-practice  or  experience,  that  which 
preTenta  impurity. 

31.  Cbitta-pr&gunyata,  mind-practice  or  experience  (is  explained 
in  tbe  same  way  as  No.  30). 

32.  Kaya-irjutwa,  body -uprightness  or  rectitude,  that  which  pre- 
rcnta  tbe  deception  arising  from  w6dan&,  &c. 

33.  Chitta-irjutwa,  mind- uprightness  or  rectitude  (is  explained  in 
the  same  way  as  No.  32). 

34.  Karuna,  kindly  regard,  favour,  pitifulness,  that  which  desires 
the  destruction  of  the  sorrow  of  the  afflicted. 

35.  Mudita,  benevolence,  that  which  rejoices  in  the  success  of 
tbe  prosperous. 

36.  Samyak-wachana,  truthfulness  of  speech,  that  which  avoids  the 
utterance  of  that  which  is  untrue,  and  seeks  to  utter  the  truth,  like 
the  husbandman  who,  by  the  act  of  winnowing,  drives  away  the 
chaff  whilst  he  retains  the  grain. 

37.  Samyak-karmmfinta,  truthfulness  or  propriety  of  action,  that 
which  performs  whatever  is  fit  or  proper,  like  the  wise  man,  and 
not  like  the  child  that  defiles  itself  in  various  ways. 

38.  Samyak-ajiwa,  truthfulness  of  life  or  conduct,  that  which 
purifies  the  life,  like  the  goldsmith  who  refines  the  precious  metals. 

39.  Lobha,  covetousness,  that  which  cleaves  to  sensible  objects. 

40.  Dwesa,  anger,  that  which  is  wrathful,  like  a  serpent  struck 
by  a  staff. 

41.  Moya,  moha,  ignorance,  that  which  knows  not  the  four  great 
truths. 

42.  Mitya-drishti,  scepticism,  that  which  teaches  there  is  no  prc- 
Knt  world,  no  future  world  ;  it  is  the  principal  root  of  alt  akusata, 
or  demerit. 

43.  Udacha,  disquietude,  that  which  keeps  the  mind  in  continual 
agitation,  like  the  wind  that  moves  the  flag  or  pennant. 

44.  Ahirika,  shamelessness,  that  which  is  not  ashamed  to  do  that 
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which  it  is  improper  to  do,  like  the  hog  that  openly  waUons  in  the 
mire. 

45.  Anuottappa,  recklesanesB,  that  which  does  aot  fear  to  cominil 
eTil  deeds,  like  the  moth  that  fearlessly  casts  itself  into  the  flame  of 
the  lamp. 

46.  Wichikich&,  doubt,  that  which  questbns  the  eiistenee  of 
Budha,  his  diacourses,  aad  the  priesthood ;  previous  birth,  futnte 
birth  ;  the  consequences  resulting  from  moral  action,  and  the  en- 
trance into  the  dhy^nas  by  means  of  the  exercise  of  kasina.  He 
who  is  under  the  influence  of  thb  principle  is  like  a  man  held  by  a 
eerpent ;  he  trembles  from  the  doubts  that  agitate  him  ;  he  does 
not  continue  in  one  mind,  and  ia  perpetually  led  hither  and  thither, 
without  any  abiding  place  of  rest ;  and  when  he  sees  any  object,  he 
is  unable  to  tell  whether  it  be  a  pillar  or  a  man. 

47.  Minya,  self-conceit,  that  which  indulges  the  thought  that  I 
am  above  all  other  persons,  superior  to  all. 

48.  Irsy^,  envy,  that  which  cannot  bear  the  prosperity  of  others. 

49.  Matsaryya,  selfiabness,  that  which  leads  me  to  wish  that  the 
prosperity  which  has  come  to  me  may  not  come  to  another.  If  my 
one  under  the  influence  of  this  principle  sees  even  in  a  dream  th»l 
the  advantages  he  enjoys  are  imparted  to  others,  he  ia  unable  to 
bear  it ;  his  mind  thereby  becomes  debased,  and  the  features  of  his 
countenance  are  changed,  so  that  it  becomes  painliil  to  look  at  him ; 
be  wishes  not  the  prosperity  of  another,  and  loves  only  his  own. 

50.  Kukhucha,  moroscness,  or  the  disposition  to  find  fault,  qoe- 
rulousness,  that  which  is  equally  dissatisfied  with  what  has  bees 
done  and  what  baa  not  been  done,  and  can  never  be  pleased.  He 
who  is  under  the  influence  of  this  principle  is  like  the  slave  who  is 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  an  imperious  master. 

61,  Thlna,  sleep,  that  which  refreshes,  or  calms  the  mind. 

52.  Mijja,  drowsiness,  that  which  prevents  the  body  from  per- 
forming any  work.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  thina  has  the  same 
efiect  upon  the  body  that  mijja  has  upon  the  mind.  The  body  is 
supposed  to  be  asleep  when  the  mind  is  awake,  and  the  mind  to  be 
active  when  the  body  is  in  unconscious  repose. 

The  fifty-two  modes  of  saokharo  here  enumerated,  together  wilh 
w^danfi,  sannya,  and  winyina  complete  the  category  of  discrimi- 
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6.  GmteiouttuM. 

The  Wlny&na-khando,  or  faculties  of  consciousness,  arc  eight;- 
nise  in  number,  viz. 

1.  Chaksu-winyana,  eye-coDsciousness,  in  the  eye,  about  the  size 
or  n  buse's  head,  is  that  which  perceives,  or  is  conscious  of,  the 
sensible  object,  whether  it  be  blue,  golden,  or  any  other  colour.  It 
receives  its  birth  from  the  eye  and  the  outward  form.  It  was  pos- 
sessed by  Q6tama  before  his  birth,  whilst  he  was  yet  in  his  mother's 
womb ;  all  other  beings,  in  the  same  situation,  possess  only  kaya- 
winyina. 

The  eye  of  the  body  is  surmounted  by  the  eye-brow,  and  has 
within  it  a  circle  of  a  black  colour,  and  another  that  is  white ; 
thus  it  is  beautified,  as  the  water-lily  by  its  petals.  As  a  drop  of 
cnl  poured  upon  the  appemtost  boll  of  cotton,  when  there  are  seven 
balls  suspended  from  each  other,  or  poured  upon  the  outermost 
when  there  are  seven  balls  one  within  the  other,  soon  makes  its  way 
through  the  whole  of  the  seven  balls ;  so  the  light  entering  into 
lie  eye  by  one  of  its  folds  or  concentric  layers,  passes  from  that 
fold  to  the  next,  and  so  on  in  succession  through  the  whole  of  the 
seren  folds  of  the  natural  (as  distinguished  from  the  divine)  eye. 
The  four  elements  enter  into  the  composition,  of  the  eye,  but  the 
"iayana  Is  its  principal  faculty,  as  the  prince  is  the  chief  of  his 
followers  or  retainers. 

It  is  not  the  eye  that  sees  the  image,  because  it  has  got  no  mind, 
chiita.  If  it  were  the  eye  that  sees  the  image,  it  would  see  also  by 
the  other  winyanas.  Nor  is  it  the  mind  that  sees  the  image,  bc- 
caose  it  has  got  no  eye.  If  it  were  the  winy^na  that  sees  the 
image,  it  would  see  the  image  within  the  wall ;  it  would  penetrate 
into  the  inside  of  the  solid  opaque  substance,  as  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  it :  but  it  docs  not  thus  happen.  When  the  eye 
uid  the  image  communicate  with  each  other,  or  come  into  contact, 
then  there  is  sight.  It  is  necessary  that  there  be  the  coming  of 
l^ht  from  the  object  to  the  eye.  As  the  light  docs  not  come  from 
within  the  wall,  that  which  is  within  the  wall  cannot  be  seen. 
From  within  such  substances  as  crystals  and  gems  the  light  pro- 
ceeds, so  that  that  which  is  vrithin  them  can  be  seen.  When  any 
object  is  seen  it  is  not  seen  by  the  eye  alone,  nor  by  the  winyana 
alone.  It  is  the  chaksu-winydna  that  sees  it,  though  wc  say,  in 
common  language,  that  it  b  the  eye.     When  the  winy^na  that  is 
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united  to  the  eye,  commnnicateB,  by  the  assistance  of  ligtt,  with 
any  object  that  ia  presented  before  it,  we  eay  that  the  man  who 
posseases  that  winyana  sees  that  object.  Thus  we  say  that  audi  !m 
object  is  shot  with  the  bow  ;  but  in  reality  it  is  not  with  the  bon-, 
but  with  the  arrow,  that  it  is  ahot ;  in  like  manner,  it  b  not  the  eye 
that  sees  the  image,  but  the  winyana;  or  rather,  not  the  eye  alone, 
nor  the  winyana  alone,  but  both  united. 

2.  8r6ta-winy4na,  ear-conaciouanesa,  in  shape  like  a  thin  copper 
ring,  or  like  a  lock  of  copper- coloured  curled  hur,  or  a  finger 
covered  with  rings,  is  that  which  pcrceivea  the  various  sounds. 

3.  Qhrana-winyana,  nose-consciousnesa,  in  the  nose,  like  the 
footstep  of  a  goat  in  shape,  is  that  which  perceives  smell,  whether 
it  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 

4.  Jiwh4-winy&na,  tongue-consciousneas,  in  the  tongue,  like  the 
petal  of  a  water-Uly  in  appearance,  ia  that  which  peiceires  the 
different  flavours. 

5.  Kiya>winy4na,  body-consciousness,  is  the  perceiving  of  touch 
by  the  body.  The  exercise  of  this  power  is  immediate,  which  none 
of  the  other  winyanaa  are,  as  they  require  some  medium  of  com- 
munication with  the  object  before  any  eflect  ia  produced. 

6.  Mano-winyfina,  mind-consciousneas,  is  the  perceiving  of  the 
thoughts  that  are  in  the  mind.  Mano  (in  other  places  called  bib, 
sita,  and  chitta)  is  the  chief  of  the  winyiuas.  It  ia  like  an  over- 
aeer  who  continually  urges  on  his  labourers  to  work ;  like  the  firet 
scholar  in  the  school,  who  repeats  his  lesson,  and  is  then  followed 
by  all  the  other  scholars ;  or  like  the  head  workman,  who  acts  all 
hb  men  in  motion  when  he  himaelf  begins  to  work. 

As  a  large  fish  agitates  the  water  in  which  it  swims  or  sports,  »)' 
the  hita  moves  the  rtipa,  oi  body.  Its  powers  are  brought  into 
exercise  rapidly,  like  the  quick  movements  of  a  mother  when  she 
sees  her  child  in  danger  of  falling  into  a  well. 

The  king  of  Sigal  sdd  to  Nagasena,  "  la  numo-winyina  pro- 
duced wherever  there  is  the  production  of  chaksu-winyans  ?" 
Nagasena  :  "  Yes."  Milinda :  "  Is  eye-consciousness  first  pro- 
duced, and  afterwards  mind-consciousneas ;  or  b  mind-consdoos- 
ness  first  produced,  and  afterwards  eye-eonscionaness  ?"  NJigasena: 
"  First,  eye -consciousness  is  produced,  and  afterwards  mind-con- 
sciousness." Miliada ;  "  What,  does  the  eye-consciousness  say  to 
the  mind-consciousness,  I  am  going  to  be  born  In  such  a  place,  and 
you  must  be  born  there  too  ?     Or  does  the  mind -consciousness  say 
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to  the  eye-conaciouBness,  Wherever  you  are  born,  there  I  will  be 
bora  also?"  Nagas^na:  "They  have  no  such  conversation  with 
eact  other."  Uilinda :  "  Will  yoii  explain  to  me,  then,  by  a 
£gaie,  how  it  is  that  these  two  modes  of  consciousness  always  ac- 
company each  other  ? "  Nagasena  -.  "  What  think  you ;  when  it 
nins,  where  does  the  wat«r  go  to  ? "  Milinda  :  "  It  goes  to  any 
low  place  or  declivity  that  there  may  happen  to  be."  N^gas^na  : 
"When  it  rains  again,  where  does  this  other  water  go  to?" 
HiliDda:  "  To  whatsoever  place  the  £rst  water  goes,  to  the  same 
place  goes  the  second."  Nagasena :  "  What,  does  the  first  water 
say  lo  the  second.  Wherever  I  go,  thither  you  must  follow  me  ?  Or 
does  the  second  water  say  to  the  first.  Wherever  you  go  I  will 
follow?"  Milinda:  "They  have  no  conversation  of  this  kind; 
they  go  to  tiie  same  place  because  of  the  declivity  in  the  ground." 
Kagasena :  "  Even  so,  when  eye- consciousness  is  produced,  in  the 
sune  place  is  produced  mind- consciousness.  The  one  does  not  say 
lo  lie  other,  Where  you  are  bom  there  I  will  he  bom  ;  they  are 
produced  in  this  manner  because  it  is  natural  to  them  thus  to  be 
produced.''  Milinda ;  "  Will  you  now  explain  to  me  by  another 
figoie,  how  it  is  that  when  these  two  modes  of  consciousness  are 
(has  produced  together  they  both  proceed  by  the  same  door  or 
apeitiire?"  Nagasena  :  "  There  is  a  fort  in  some  distant  part  of 
ibe  counlry,  with  walls  and  ramparts,  but  only  one  single  gateway  ; 
nov  when  any  one  wishes  to  retire  f^om  the  fort,  by  what  means 
lioes  he  go  out?"  Milinda:  "By  the  gateway."  Nagastea : 
"  There  is  afterwards  another  man  who  wishes  to  retire ;  by  what 
means  does  he  go  out  ? "  Milinda :  "  By  the  same  gateway  as  the 
.  first  man."  Nagasena :  "  What,  does  the  first  man  say  to  the 
second.  You  must  come  out  of  the  fort  by  the  same  gateway  that  I 
do?  Or  does  the  second  man  say  to  the  first,  I  will  go  out  of  the 
fort  hy  the  same  gateway  that  you  do  ?  "  Milinda :  "  They  do  not 
hold  any  conversation  of  this  kind  with  each  other  j  they  both  re- 
tire from  the  fort  by  the  same  gateway,  because  it  is  the  right  and 
proper  road."  Nigasena :  "  Even  so,  there  is  no  conversation  held 
between  the  two  modes  of  consciousness  ;  it  is  because  of  the  door 
or  aperture  that  they  are  bom  together."  The  priest  afterwards 
illustrated  the  same  process  by  the  figure  of  two  wagons  (the 
bollocks  of  which),  from  custom,  follow  each  other  in  the  same 
pith;  and  by  the  figure  of  a  pupil,  who  at  first  is  unable  to  under- 
itand  what  he  is  taught,  and  his  mind  is  confused  ;  but  by  practice. 
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or  habit,  he  becomea  calm  and  collected,  and  retains  the  remeiD' 
brance  of  what  he  is  told.  "  In  like  manner,  from  custom,  and 
from  practice,  oi  habit  long  continued,  the  production  of  muio- 
winy&oa  follows  the  production  of  chaksu-winjana."  The  king 
a^ked  the  same  question  relative  to  the  other  winyanas ;  if,  where 
nose'Consciousnesa  or  body-consciousness  is  produced,  there  rniod- 
consciousDCBS  is  produced  also ;  and  was  answered  in  the  affiima- 
tive. 

After  receiving  this  answer,  the  king  asked  N&gas^na  anodier 
question,  and  said,  "Wherever  mind- consciousness  is  produced,  is 
sensation,  wedanS,  produced  in  the  same  place?''  The  priest  re- 
plied, "  Wherever  mind -consciousness  is  produced,  there  is  also 
produced  touch,  or  contact,  phass4 ;  sensation,  wedan4 ;  perception, 
sannya  ;  thought,  chetana  ;  attentJoD,  witarka ;  and  examination, 
wichara. 

Of  these  various  modes  of  winyana,  eye -consciousness  and  e»r- 
consciouaness  are  produced  by  communication ;  there  must  be  a 
communication  between  the  object  seen  and  the  eye,  and  between 
the  object  that  produces  the  sound  and  the  car ;  images  and  soonds 
are,  as  it  were,  the  food  of  the  eye  and  car.  The  other  winjinas, 
as  taste  and  smell,  arc  produced  by  contact.  Unless  there  be 
actual  contact  between  the  tongue  and  the  object  tasted  there  ii  no 
production  of  jiwh^-winyana ;  but  when  anything  is  in  contact 
with  the  eye,  whether  it  he  the  collyrium  by  which  it  is  anointed, 
or  the  grain  of  sand  by  which  it  is  annoyed,  there  is  no  conscious- 
ness of  its  colour  or  shape ;  notwithstanding,  the  eye  can  discern 
the  haie  in  the  moon,*  though  it  is  at  so  great  a  distance.  With 
regard  to  ear-consciousnes  there  is  a  difference;  some  sounds  are  ■ 
heard  when  afar  off,  but  others  must  be  near,  or  they  are  not  per- 
ceived. Between  the  birth  of  the  sound  and  its  being  heard  there 
is  the  lapse  of  a  short  period  of  time ;  and  sound  is  not  heard  at 
the  same  moment  by  one  who  is  neat  and  one  who  b  distant 
There  ore  instances  in  which  the  sound  is  produced  in  one  plan 

*  The  eoatcme  spook  of  the  hare  in  the  moon  as  wc  do  of  the  min  in  iht 
moon.    The  followmg  poasa^  occuib  in  the  Sanskrit  poem  called  NaiiWIii 
Charita,  in  speaking  of  the  nsing  sun,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Yates : — 
'■  The  moon  beheld  the  hmrk  of  itj  Oj  op. 

Uola  the  nven  night ;  ilinned  vim  feu 

Vol  ihe  due  hare  [edlninic  on  hfi  breul. 

He  fled  pRclnitale !  Md  aLlhstlsn. 

Ltka  docei  tlnU,  betook  Ihenuelvea  lo  flight."— 
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and  heard  in  another,  as  in  the  echo.  By  the  rushing  of  sound, 
e?en  a  large  veasel,  if  it  be  empty,  may  be  shaken. 

The  meaning  of  winyana  may  be  learnt  in  thia  way.  The  watch- 
man of  a  city  remains  in  its  centre,  at  the  place  where  the  four 
principal  streets  meet ;  by  this  means  he  can  discover  who  cornea 
from  the  east,  and  wbo  from  the  south,  or  the  west,  or  the  north ; 
in  like  manner,  form  is  seen  by  the  eye ;  sound  is  heard  by  the  ear ; 
odour  is  smelled  by  the  nose ;  flavour  is  tasted  by  the  tongue  ;  con- 
tact, or  touch,  is  felt  by  the  body ;  and  thoughts  are  perceived  by 
the  mind.  All  these  things  ate  discovered  or  ascertained  by  means 
of  wmyana. 

7.  Akusala-wipfika-winyina-dh&tu-chitta,  that  which  is  the  cause 
of  birth  in  the  four  hells ;  akusala,  demerit,  without  any  admixture 
oF  kusala,  merit. 

6.  Kusala-wip^ka-winyftna-dbfitu-chitta,  that  which  is  the  cause 
of  birth  as  man;  imperfect  kusala,  which  hom  its  imperfection 
brings  blindness,  deafness,  disease,  &c. 

9 — 16.  The  eight  sahituka-kAmawachara'Sit,  that  are  the  cause 
of  birth  in  the  dewa-loka,  or  if  in  the  world  of  men,  as  possessing 
great  prosperity. 

17 — 21.  The  five  rupawachara-wiptika-sit,  which  are  the  cause 
of  birth  in  one  of  the  rupa  brahma-Iokas. 

22 — 26.  The  five  arijp^wachara-wip^a'sit,  which  are  the  cause 
of  birth  in  the  arupa  brahma-loka. 

27.  The  thoughts  that  cleave  to  sensible  objects,  not  perceiving 
the  impermanency  of  the  body ;  and  are  sceptical  relative  to  the 
consequences  of  merit  and  demerit. 

28.  The  thoughts  that  rest  in  the  supposition  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  birth  are  not  controlled  by  that  which  has 
been  done  in  a  former  birth. 

29.  The  thoughts  that  conclude  there  is  no  evil  consequences  re- 
sulting &om  sin,  when  these  thoughts  arise  spontaneously  in  the 
mind,  and  not  &om  the  suggestion  of  another. 

30.  The  same  thoughts  when  they  arise  from  the  suggestion  of 
Bome  other  person. 

31.  The  thought  that  there  is  neither  happiness  nor  sorrow. 
(The  rest  of  the  vriny&nas  are  of  a  similar  description,  all  of 

them  being  states  of  the  mind,  or  thoughts ;  some  of  which,  like 
the  above,  are  connected  with  demerit,  and  others  with  merit. 
Among  the  states  of  mind  connected  with  merit  are  the  following : 
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— the  perfonnance  of  good  actions  from  the  spontaneous  Boggestion 
of  a  man's  own  mind,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  pnre  reward ;  the 
performance  of  the  same  at  the  suggestion  of  some  other  person ; 
the  performance  of  the  same  from  imitation,  as  when  a  child  follows 
the  example  of  its  parents ;  the  giving  of  good  advices  by  parents 
to  their  children,  such  as  to  worship  Budha,  £cc.  All  these  modes 
of  merit  and  demerit  being  referred  to  in  other  places,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate  them  here.) 

It  has  been  declared  bj  Budha  that  the  five  khandas  are  tile  s 
vessel  in  which  all  sentient  beings  are  placed.  The  rupakkhando 
arc  like  a  mass  of  foam,  that  gradually  forms  and  then  vanishes. 
The  w^danakhando  are  like  a  bubble  dancing  upon  the  sur&ce  of 
the  water.  The  sanny&khando  are  like  the  uncertain  mirage  tliat 
appears  in  the  sunshine.  The  sankharokhando  are  like  the  plan, 
tain-tree  (without  firmness  or  solidity).  And  the  wiuy^nakhando 
are  like  a  spectre,  or  magical  illusion.  In  this  manner  is  declared 
the  impermanency  of  the  five  khandas. 

7.  Identity;  Itidividuality ;  and  Moral  Relrilniiiori. 

1.  (As  all  the  elements  of  existence  are  said  to  be  included  in 
the  five  khandas,  it  is  evident  that  Budhism  does  not  recogmze  tbe 
existence  of  a  spirit  or  soul ;  and  that  this  assertion  is  not  mtit 
without  adequate  authority  will  be  seen  firom  the  additional  ex- 
tracts now  to  be  made  upon  the  same  subject,  taken  principtlly 
from  the  Questions  of  Milinda.) 

2.  In  the  commencement  of  the  conversations  that  were  held  be- 
tween Milinda  and  N&gasena,  the  king  said,  *'  How  is  your  re- 
verence known  ?  What  is  your  name?"  Nagas^na  replied,  "  1 
am  called  N^gas^na  by  my  parents,  and  by  the  piiesta  and  others; 
but  Nagasena  is  not  an  exiafence,  or  being,  pudgala."*  Milindi: 
"  Then  to  whom  are  the  various  ofi'erings  made  (that  are  presenUd 
to  you  as  priest)  ?  Who  receives  these  offerings  ?  Who  keeps  the 
precepts  ?  Who  enters  the  paths  ?  There  is  no  merit  or  dcmeril ; 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  acquired  ;  there  b  no  reward ; 
no  retribution.  Were  any  one  to  kilt  Nagasena  he  would  not  be 
guilty  of  murder.  You  have  not  been  instructed ;  nor  have  )*(ra 
been  received  into  the  priesthood.     Who  is  Nagasena .'    What  b 

■  N&gax6n!L  dorlaccs  that  rupa,  w£dana,  sannyfi,and  winny&no,  doncitlLH 

ntly  nor  severally  constitute  the  man  (] '  '       "      '  ■'    ■     -■---■■  — 

c  does  not  eiUt. — Rev.  D.  J.  Oogerlj. 


jointly  nor  severally  constitute  the  man  (puggalo)  and  yet  that  without  ihim 
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he?  Are  the  teeth  Nagas^na?  Or  is  the  skin,  the  flesh,  the 
beut,  or  the  blood  N4gas4na  ?  Ib  the  outward  fonn  Nigasena  ? 
Are  any  of  the  five  khandos  (mentioning  each  of  them  separately] 
Nagasena  ?  Are  all  the  five  khandas  (conjointly)  NagaaSna  i 
Learing  out  the  five  khandas,  is  that  which  remains  Nagasina?" 
All  these  questions  were  answered  In  the  negative.  Milinda : 
"  Then  I  do  aot  see  Nagasena.  Nagasena  is  a  mere  sound  without 
mj  meaning.  You  have  spoken  an  untruth.  There  is  no  Naga- 
sfna."  Nagasena :  "  Did  your  majesty  come  here  on  foot  or  in  a 
chariot?"  Milinda:  "In  a  chariot."  Nagasena:  "What  is  a 
chariot?  Is  the  ornamented  cover  the  chariot?  Are  the  wheelsi 
the  spokes  of  the  wheels,  or  the  reins,  the  chariot?  Is  the  seati 
the  joke,  or  the  goad,  the  chariot?  Are  all  these  (conjointly)  the 
chanat?  Leaving  out  all  these,  is  that  which  remains  the  chariot?'* 
All  these  questions  were  answered  in  the  negative.  Nagasena : 
"  Then  I  see  no  chariot ;  it  is  only  a  sound,  a  name.  In  saying 
that  you  came  in  a  chariot,  you  have  uttered  an  untruth.  There  is 
no  chariot.  I  appeal  to  the  nobles,  and  ask  them  if  it  be  proper 
that  the  great  king  of  all  Jamb  udwipa  should  utter  an  untruth?" 
The  five  hundred  nobles  who  had  accompanied  the  king  declared 
Ihal  his  majesty  had  not  previously  met  with  any  one  whose  ail- 
ments were  so  powerful,  and  asked  him  what  reply  he  would  give. 
Milinda:  "  No  untruth  have  I  uttered,  venerable  priest.  The 
ornamented  cover,  the  wheels,  the  seat,  and  the  other  parts;  all 
these  things  united,  or  combined,  form  the  chariot.  They  are  the 
usual  signs  by  which  that  which  is  called  a  chariot  is  known.'' 
N'agaaena:  "  In  like  manner,  it  is  not  the  skin,  the  hair,  the  heart, 
or  the  blood  that  is  Nagasena.  All  these  united,  or  combined,  form 
the  acknowledged  sign  by  which  Nigas^na  is  known ;  but  the  ex- 
istent being,  the  man  is  not  hereby  seen.  The  same  things  were 
declared  by  Budha  to  the  priestess  Waj  ira : — *  As  the  various  parts, 
the  different  ac^uncta  of  a  vehicle,  form,  when  united,  that  which 
13  called  a  chariot ;  so,  when  the  five  khandas  are  united  in  one 
aggregate,  or  body,  they  constitute  that  which  is  called  a  being,  a 
living  existence.'" 

3.  (Though  an  Interruption  to  the  narrative  of  Nigas^na,  an  ex- 
tract from  the  work  called  Atn&watura  will  be  explanatory  of  his 
argument  relative  to  the  Ego,  the  self).  When  Budha  was  viuted 
hy  a  tirttaka  called  Sachaka,  the  sage  declared  to  him  the  imper- 
manency  of  all  the  elements  of  existence,     Sachaka  replied,  "  If 
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there  be  in  anf  field  plants  or  seeds,  it  is  from  the  earth  that  they 
receive  their  increase  ;  agricultnro  and  commerce  aie  also  earned 
on  bf  means  of  the  earth.  In  like  manner  (it  has  been  declared  by 
some)  the  rupa,  or  outward  form  is  the  atmo,  the  self,  the  man,  ind 
that  by  means  of  the  rApa  merit  and  demerit  are  acquired ;  the 
w^dana  are  the  self  (others  have  sud),  and  that  by  means  of  the 
wedani  merit  and  demerit  are  acquired ;  the  sanny4  are  the  self 
(others  have  said),  and  tiiat  by  means  of  the  sannya  merit  and  de- 
merit are  acquired ;  the  same  has  been  said  of  the  sanskhan  and 
the  winy&na  (by  others)  ;  the  five  khandas  arc  to  the  sentient  being 
like  the  earth  to  the  plants  and  seeds,  as  by  means  of  them  merit 
and  demerit  are  acquired.  But  you,  sir,  deny  that  there  b  an  4tm>, 
that  the  being  possesses  a  self;  you  say  that  the  five  khandas  ue 
anatma,  unreal,  without  a  self."  Budha  replied,  "  You  say  that  the 
rlipa  is  yourself;  that  the  wedani  are  yourself;  the  sannya  aic 
yourself;  the  sanskhara  are  yourself;  the  winyina  are  youtselT ; 
isitnotso?"  Sachaka:  "This  is  not  my  opinion  alone:  ituthst 
of  all  who  are  around  me."  Budha :  "It  is  with  you  that  I  argue; 
let  there  be  no  reference  to  those  who  are  around."  Sachaka: 
"  I  repeat  what  I  have  stud  :  the  rlipa  and  other  khandas  arc  my' 
self."  Budha:  "To  prove  that  the  five  khandas  are  not  the 
&tma,  the  self,  and  that  they  exist  without  an  £ktma,  I  will  ask 
you  a  question.  The  authority  of  the  anointed  king,  bom  of  the 
royal  caste,  is  supreme  in  the  country  that  he  governs ;  whom  he 
will,  he  appoints  to  death  ;  whom  he  will,  he  reduces  to  poTeny ; 
whom  he  will,  he  banishes  from  the  country.  Eosol,  and  Ajlml' 
and  the  Lichawi  princes,  and  the  princes  of  Ualwa,  all  possess  tbia 
power  ;  in  their  scTcral  countries  their  authority  is  supreme ;  it  it 
not  so  ?  "  The  tirttaka  replied  that  this  statement  was  correct,  but 
by  80  doing  he  forged  a  weapon  for  his  own  destxuctian  ;  because,  if 
the  people  were  killed,  or  fined,  or  banished,  it  must  have  been 
contrary  to  their  own  wiU ;  and  therefore  the  &tma  can  have  no 
power  over  the  r&pa  and  other  khandas  ;  it  cannot  preserve  them. 
Budha:  "You  say  that  the  rlipa  is  yourself;  that  it  exists  by 
means  of  the  itma ;  now  if  you  determine  that  the  rupa  shall  be  in 
this  way,  or  that  it  shall  be  in  that  way,  will  it  be  obedient  to  yonr 
will,  or  to  the  authority  of  the  4tma,"  It  is  evident  that  if  we  will 
our  body  to  be  of  such  a  colour,  or  not  of  such  a  colour,  or  to  be 
beautiful  as  a  gem,  we  have  no  power  to  determine  these  things; 
we  cannot  carry  our  will  into  effect,  it  will  not  be  accomplished. 
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The  tirttaka  saw,  therefore,  that  he  was  conquered ;  and  he  reflected 
thus  : — "  ir  I  eay  that  the  rupa  and  other  kbandas  are  sustained 
by  the  atma,  the  Lichawi  princes  will  eay  to  me, '  Then  how  is  it 
that  your  person  is  not  as  comely  and  beautiful  as  ours  ? '  and  if  I 
say  that  it  is  not  thus  sustained,  Qotama  will  say  that  it  is  contrary 
to  my  former  declaration."  He,  therefore,  remained  silent.  Budha 
again  said  to  him,  "  You  aay  that  the  riipa  is  the  self,  that  it  is  sus- 
tained, by  the  atraa.  Now  if  you  determine  that  your  outward 
form,  rupa,  shall  be  beautiful,  will  it  thus  happen,  will  your  wish 
be  accomplished  ?  You  aay  that  the  wedanii  are  the  self,  tliat  they 
are  sustained  by  the  &tma ;  now  if  you  determine  that  the  w^dan4 
shall  be  pleasant,  will  it  thus  happen  ?  The  same  question  was 
asked  relative  to  the  other  khandas,  and  to  all  the  tirttaka  replied 
in  the  negative.  Budha :  "  Are  the  five  khandas  permanent  or  im- 
permanent?" Sachaka.  "  Irapermanent."  Budha:  "  Is  that 
which  is  impermanent  connected  with  satisfaction  or  sorrow?" 
Sachaka:  "  With  sorrow."  Budha:  "  If  death  is  followed  by  life, 
and  thus  a  repetition  of  sorrow  is  endured,  is  it  not  from  ignorance 
that  any  one  says,  1  belong  to  that,  or,  that  belongs  to  mc  ;  the  dtma 
belongs  to  the  five  khandas,  or  the  five  khandas  belong  to  tbe  atma?" 
Thus  was  Sachaka  overcome,  as  be  was  brought  to  confess  that  tbc 
five  khandas  ate  Impermanent,  connected  with  sorrow,  unreal,  not 
the  self. 

4.  (To  return  to  the  itarrative  of  Nagas^na).  The  king  enquired 
of  the  priest  how  old  he  was  when  he  was  ordained,  and  he  replied 
that  lie  was  seven  years  of  age  ?  Milinda :  "  Is  the  '  seven'  of  which 
you  speak  attached  to  you  or  to  the  years  ;  does  the  seven  exist 
because  of  you,  or  do  yon  exist  because  of  the  seven?"  At  this 
moment  the  fine  form  of  the  monarch,  with  all  Us  royal  ornaments, 
was  reflected  on  the  ground,  and  Nfigas^na  said  to  him,  "  When 
your  shadow  appears  in  a  vessel  of-water,  are  you  tbe  king,  or  is 
the  shadow  the  king?"  Milinda:  "I  am  the  king;  the  shadow  is 
not  the  king;  because  of  me  the  shadow  appears."  Nagas^na: 
"  In  like  manner,  I  was  ordained  when  I  was  seven  years  of  age ; 
but  I  was  nut  the  seven ;  because  of  me  the  seven  existed." 

5.  The  king  requested  to  hold  further  conversation  with  Naga- 
sena ;  and  when  tbe  priests  said  that  kings  are  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction and  sometimes  punish  their  opponents,  he  replied  that  be 
did  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  a  king  whilst  they  were  carrying  on 
their  argument.     Milinda  said  it  was  then  late  ;  and  after  requesting 
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that  the  discussion  might  be  renewed  on  the  following  day,  in  the 
interior  of  the  palace,  he  mounted  hts  chariot  and  returned  home. 
The  next  morning  Nagas^na,  attended  hj  80,000  priests,  went  to 
the  palace,  when  one  of  the  nobles  respectfully  said,  "We  call  yon 
N&g&B^na;  who  is  Nagas^na?"  The  priest  replied,  "  Who  do  you 
think  is  Nagasena?"  The  noble:  "The  living  breath,  pianawata, 
that  is  within  Nagas^na ;  that  which  is  inspirated  and  expirated ; 
this  is  Nagas^na."  The  priest :  "  Does  the  breath  of  those  wbo 
play  upon  reeds,  or  horns,  or  trumpets,  or  who  sound  the  conch 
return  to  them  again?"  The  noble;  "No."  The  priest:  "Then 
how  is  it  that  those  who  blow  these  instruments  do  not  die  }"  The 
noble  :  "  I  am  not  able  to  argue  with  so  acute  a  reasoner  ;  pray  tell 
me  how  it  is."  The  priest :  "  The  breath  is  sot  the  life ;  itis  only 
aswisa  and  praswasa,  that  which  is  inspirated  and  expirated,  it  is 
merely  an  element  of  the  body,  kaya-sanskara." 

6.  The  king  said  to  Nagas^na,  when  the  discussion  was  recom- 
menced, "  A  being  is  bom  &om  hia  mother's  womb.  Does  th«t 
being  continue  the  same  until  his  death,  or  does  he  become  another?" 
Nfigas^na :  "  He  is  not  the  same  ;  neither  is  he  another."  When 
the  king  requested  him  to  explain  this  by  a  figure  he  said,  "What 
think  you  ?  At  one  time  you  were  a  chOd,  young  in  years,  small  in 
person,  and  nnable  to  rise ;  are  you  now  that  child,  or  have  yon 
become  an  adult?"  Uilinda:  "I  am  not  that  child  now;  lam 
another ;  an  adult."  Nigaaena :  "  Then  if  this  be  the  case,  if  yon 
have  become  another,  there  is  no  mother,  no  father,  no  teacher,  no 
disciple,  no  one  who  obeys  the  precepts,  no  wise  person ;  the  em- 
bryo in  its  difierent  stages  is  not  nourished  by  the  same  mother ;  he 
who  leams  the  sciences  is  another ;  he  who  commits  sin  is  another ; 
he  who  is  punished  is  another."  Milinda :  "  Why  do  you  state 
these  things?"  Nigaaena :  "I  was  once  a  child,  carried  in  the 
arms,  but  now  I  am  an  adult ;  by  means  of  tiib  body,  the  embijo 
in  its  difierent  stages,  the  youth,  and  the  adult,  are  united  together, 
or  connected.  When  a  man  lights  a  lamp,  does  the  same  lamp  cn- 
tinue  to  bum  during  the  whole  night?"  Milinda:  "  Yes."  Na- 
gas^na :  "  What,  is  there  the  same  flame  in  the  middle  watch  that 
there  is  when  the  lamp  is  first  lighted  ?"  Milinda:  "  No."  Ni- 
gas^na :  "  Is  there  the  same  flame  in  the  morning  watch  ?"  Mi- 
linda :  "  No."  N4gas^na :  "  What,  is  there  one  wick  in  the  crenin^ 
watch,  and  another  in  the  middle  watch,  and  another  in  the  moniing 
watch?"     Milinda:  "No;  the  lamp  bums  through  the  whole  of 
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the  night,  because  it  has  the  aamc  wick."  Nagas^na :  "  In  the 
same  way,  great  king,  one  being  is  conceived ;  another  u  bom ; 
another  dies  ;  when  comprehended  by  the  mind,  it  is  like  a  thing 
that  has  no  before,  and  no  after  ;  no  preceding,  no  succeeding  ex- 
istence. Thus  the  being  who  is  born,  does  not  continue  the  same, 
nor  does  he  become  another  ;  the  last  winyana,  or  consciousness,  is 
thus  united  with  the  rest  (or,  he  is  thus  connected  with  the  last 
winjina).*  Again,  milt  that  has  been  put  by  for  a  night  becomes 
curd ;  tiom  this  curd  comes  butter ;  and  this  butter  turns  to  oil ; 
now  if  any  one  were  to  say  that  that  milk  is  curd,  or  that  it  is  butter ; 
would  he  speak  correctly  ?  "  Mili&da  :  "No:  because  of  the  railk, 
oil  has  gradually  been  produced."  N^gasena:  "  In  the  same  way, 
one  being  is  conceived,  another  is  bom,  another  dies  ;  when  com- 
prehended by  the  mind,  it  is  like  that  which  has  no  before  and  no 
after ;  no  preceding,  no  succeeding  existence.  Thus  the  being 
who  is  bom  does  not  conlanue  the  same,  neither  does  he  become 
another ;  the  last  winyana  is  thus  united  with  the  rest  (or,  he  is  thus 
connected  with  the  last  winyina)." 

7.  Again,  the  king  said  to  Nagasena,  "  What  is  it  that  b  con- 
ceived ?  "  Nigaseoa  replied,  "  These  two  :  n&ma  and  rupa," 
Hilinda  :  "  Are  the  same  nfima  and  rupa  that  are  conceived  here, 
or  in  the  present  birth,  conceived  elsewhere,  or  in  another  birth  ? ' ' 
Nigas&na:  "No  :  this  nama  and  rupa  (or  mind  and  body)  acquires 
karma,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad :  and  by  means  of  this  kaima, 
another  n4ma  and  rupa  is  produced."  Milinda:  "Then  if  the 
same  n&ma  and  r^pa  is  not  again  produced,  or  conceived,  that  being 
is  delivered  from  the  consequences  of  sinful  action."  Mgas^a ; 
"  How  so  ?  If  there  be  no  future  birth  (that  is,  if  nirwana  be 
attained),  there  is  deliverance ;  but  if  there  be  a  future  birth,  de- 
liverance from  the  consequences  of  sinful  action  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  Thus  a  man  steals  a  number  of  mangos,  and  takes  them 
away ;  but  he  is  seized  by  the  owner,  who  brings  him  before  the 
king,  and  says,  '  Sire,  this  man  has  stolen  my  mangos.'  But  the 
robber  rephes,  *  I  have  not  stoleii  his  mangos ;  the  mango  he  set  In 


■  I  Bin  not  nble  to  tranalate  the  laat  clause  of  this  sentence  in  any  way 
that  does  not  leave  it  donhtful  whether  I  have  righUy  apprehended  the 
meaning.  By  one  priest  whom  I  connultcd,  it  is  imid  to  mean,  "  The  lost 
winyina  is  the  real  being;  emphatiCttUy,  the  man."  But  the  whole  sentence 
is  thus  translated  by  Mi.  Go^crly  &om  the  oiiginal  Pali,  "  Thus,  great  kin;;, 
a  living  being  flows  on  ;  one  is  tonceivcd,  auothci  bom,  another  dies ;  flows 
on  as  being  neither  the  preceding  nor  the  succeeding ;  it  is  not  the  same,  or 
yet  another ;  and  so  proceeds  to  the  last  accession  ot  conodouinesa." 
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the  grotmd  wu  one  ;  these  mangos  are  other  and  different  U>  that ; 
I  do  not  deserve  to  be  punished.'  Now,  your  majesty,  would  this 
plea  be  valid;  would  no  punishment  be  deserved?"  Uilinda: 
"  He  would  certainly  deserve  punishment."  N^gaxena :  "  Why  V 
Milinda :  "  Because,  whatever  he  may  say,  the  mangos  he  stole 
were  the  product  of  the  mango  originally  set  by  the  man  from  whom 
they  were  stolen,  and  therefore  punishment  ought  to  be  in&icted." 
N4gasena :  "  In  like  manner,  by  means  of  the  karma  produced  by 
this  nama  and  r6pa  another  nama  and  rtipa  is  caused;  there  is 
therefore  no  deliverance  (in  this  way)  &om  the  consequences  of 
sinful  action.  (The  same  process  is  illustrated  by  the  sowing  of 
grain  and  the  settijig  of  the  sugar-cane).  Again,  a  man  li^U  a 
fire  in  the  dry  season,  and  by  his  neglecting  to  extinguish  it  another 
fire  is  produced,  which  sets  fire  to  his  neighbour's  rice-field,  or  to 
his  field  of  dry  gnun.  The  owner  of  the  field  seizes  him,  and 
bringing  him  before  the  king,  says,  *  Sire,  by  this  man  my  field  hat 
been  burnt ;'  but  the  man  replies,  '  I  did  not  bum  his  field ;  true,  I 
neglected  to  put  out  a  fire  I  hod  kindled,  but  the  fire  kindled  by  me 
was  one,  the  fire  that  burnt  his  field  was  another ; '  would  it  be 
right  that  upon  such  a  plea  he  should  be  released?"  Milinds: 
"  No ;  because  the  fire  that  did  the  damage  was  produced  by  the 
firethathekindledandneglect«dtoputaut"  Nagas^a:  "Agtin, 
a  man  takes  a  light,  and  ascendii^  into  an  upper  room  there  eats 
his  food  ;  but  whilst  doing  so  the  flame  of  his  lamp  sets  6n  to  the 
thatch  of  the  roof;  by  this  means  the  house  is  burnt,  and  not  diis 
house  alone,  but  the  other  houses  of  the  village.  Then  the  vil- 
lagers seize  him,  and  say, '  Man,  why  did  you  bum  our  village?' 
But  be  replies, '  Oood  people,  I  did  not  bum  your  village ;  I  wu 
eating  my  food  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  when  the  fiame  rose  and  set 
fire  to  the  thatch  of  the  roof;  but  the  fiome  that  I  kindled  nas  one, 
and  the  fiame  that  burnt  the  house  was  another,  and  the  flame  (bti 
burnt  the  village  was  another.'  Now  were  he  to  persist  in  thii 
plea  when  brought  before  the  king,  the  decision  would  still  bcgiven 
against  hlra ;  for  this  reason,  because  the  flame  that  burnt  the  vil- 
lage was  caused  by  the  flame  from  the  thatch,  and  this  flame  vu 
caused  by  the  flame  from  the  lamp.  Again,  a  man  gives  money  to 
u  girl  for  a  maintenance,  that  afterwards  he  may  marry  her ;  the 
girl  grows  up,  when  another  man  gives  her  money  and  rauries  her. 
Hearing  this,  the  first  man  demands  the  girl,  as  he  has  given  her 
money ;  but  the  other  man  repUes,  '  No ;  the  girl  to  whom  you  gave 
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the  money  was  a  child,  but  this  is  a  grown-up  young  woman ;  she 
cannot  therefore  belong  to  you.'  Now  if  such  a  plea  as  this  were 
set  np  in  the  court,  it  would  be  ^ven  against  the  man  who  made  it ; 
for  this  reason,  that  the  child  had  gradually  grown  into  the  woman. 
Again,  a  man  purchases  a  vessel  of  milk  from  the  cowherd,  and 
leares  it  in  his  hand  until  the  next  day  :  but  when  he  comes  at  the 
appobted  time  to  receire  it,  he  finds  that  it  has  become  curd ;  so 
he  says  to  the  cowherd, '  I  did  not  purchase  curd ;  give  me  my 
Tcssel  of  milk.'  Now  if  a  case  like  this  were  brought  before  yout 
majeaty,  how  would  you  decide  it  ?"  Milinda :  "  1  should  decide  in 
&Tout  of  the  cowherd,  because  it  would  be  evident  that  the  curd 
had  been  produced  from  the  milk."  Nagas^na  :  "  In  like  manner, 
one  mind  and  body  dies  ;  another  mind  and  body  is  conceived  ;  but 
as  the  second  mind  and  body  is  produced  by  (the  karma  of)  the 
first  mind  and  body,  there  is  no  deliverance  (by  this  means)  from  the 
cooaequences  of  moral  action."* 

8.  The  king  thed  said  to  Nagas^na,  "  You  have  spoken  of  n4ma 
and  rupa ;  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  terms  ?  "f  The  priest  re- 
plied, "That  which  has  magnitude  is  rlipa;  nama  is  the  exceed- 
ingly subtle  faculty  that  exercises  thought."  Milinda :  "  How  is 
it  that  the  nama  and  rfipa  are  never  produced  separately  ?"  Naga- 
sena :  "  They  are  connected  with  each  other,  like  the  flower  and 
the  perfume.  And  in  this  way:  if  no  germ  be  formed  in  the  fowl 
no  egg  is  produced  ;  in  the  ovanimi  of  the  fowl  there  is  the  germ 
and  the  shell,  and  these  two  are  united  to  each  other ;  their  pro- 
dnclion  is  contemporaneous.  In  like  manner,  if  there  be  no  ndma 
there  is  no  rfipa;  they  are  consociate  ;  their  existence  is  co-eval ; 
they  accompany  each  other  (as  to  the  species,  but  not  as  to  the  in- 
dividual), dining  infinitude." 

9.  The  king  enquired  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  infinitude ; 
or  period  of  time,  or  duration,  infinitely  long ;  and  Nigasena  re- 
plied, "  It  is  divided  into  past,  future,  and  present.''  Milinda : 
"  Has  time  an  existence  (or  is  there  such  an  sxiatence  as  time)  ?" 
Nagasena  :    "  There   ia    time   existent,   and  time  not  existent." 

•  This  argument  appears  in  the  Friend  for  Sept.  1838,  translated  from  the 
Pali  by  the  Hev.  D.  i.  Gogerly. 

t  "  Tho  words  translatwl  body  and  soul  are  nlima  and  rOpa ;  they  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  ore  clearly  defined  in  several  porta  of  the  l*itakaa  ; 
r&pa  signifies  tie  material  form ;  nfuno  signifies  tho  whole  of  the  mental 
powerB  ;  the  two  combined  signifies  the  complete  being,  body  and  mind."— 
Hev.  D.J.  Utterly. 
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Miliuda :  "  What  is  time  existent,  and  what  Is  time  not  existent  V 
Nagasena :  "  When  a  sentient  being,  after  repeated  births,  a  no 
more,  or  becomes  extinct,  to  h:m  time  is  not  existent  But  when  a 
being  is  still  receiving  the  reward  of  moral  action,  or  doing  tliat 
for  which  h&  shall  afterwardB  receive  a  recompence,  and  is  Bohject 
to  a  repetition  of  existence,  to  him  there  is  time.  When  a  being 
dies,  and  receives  another  birth,  there  is  time  existent ;  but  when 
a  being  dies,  and  is  not  subject  to  a  repetition  of  existence,  docs 
not  receive  future  birth,  then  time  is  not  existent  ;  nirwina  is 
attained,  time  is  no  longer." 

10.  After  this  explanation,  the  king  said,  "  What  ts  the  root,  or 
beginning  of  past  duration,  what  of  future  duration,  what  of  pre- 
sent duration  ?"  Nagas^na  replied  (repeating  the  pratitya-samup- 
pada-cbakra,  or  circle  of  existence),  "  The  beginning  of  past, 
future,  and  present  duration  is  awidya-nam-m^ha,  ignorance,  or  de- 
ception, which  is  like  a  bandage  tied  over  the  eyes,  and  is  decetred 
relative  to  the  four  great  truths,  not  knowing  'them.  M6ha  is  so 
called  because  it  cleaves  to  that  which  is  evil,  and  docs  not  cleave 
to  that  which  is  good ;  it  does  not  understand  the  union  of  the  five 
khandas,  nor  the  nature  of  the  sight  and  other  senses  proceeding 
from  the  six  ^yatanas,  or  sentient  organs  ;  it  does  not  perceive  the 
nothingness  of  the  eighteen  dh4tus,  or  elements  ;  it  does  not  regard 
the  superiority  of  the  shad-indrayas  ;  and  it  is  subject  to  repealed 
birth  in  different  worlds  and  various  modes  of  existence.  By 
means  of  moha  the  twenty-nine  descriptions  of  chitta,  or  modes  of 
thought  pOBBessing  merit  or  demerit,  ate  produced ;  by  means  of 
the  twenty-nine  descriptions  of  chitta,  or  merit  and  demerit,  die 
nineteen  deBcriptions  of  pratisandhi-winy&na  (pilisinda-ganna- chitta) 
or  actual  consciousness,  is  produced  ;  by  means  of  actual  conscious- 
ness nama  and  rupa,  body  and  mind,  or  the  five  khandas  is  pro 
duccd ;  by  means  of  n&ma  and  r^pa  the  six  iyatanas,  or  organs  of 
sense  are  produced ;  by  means  of  the  six  organs  of  sense  the  sii 
modes  of  phaasa,  contact,  or  touch  arc  produced ;  by  means  of  the 
six  modes  of  contact,  the  three  modea  of  w^danfi,  or  sensalioD,  are 
produced ;  by  means  of  tbe  three  modes  of  sensation  the  108  modes 
of  trisn&wa,  or  evil  desire,  are  produced;  by  means  of  tbe  108 
modes  of  evil  desire,  the  four  modes  of  up^d^a,  or  the  clearing  u 
existence,  are  produced  ;  by  means  of  the  four  modes  of  clearing 
to  existence,  the  three  modes  of  bhawa,  or  actual  existence,  are  pro- 
duced ;    by  means  of  the  three  modes  of  actual  existence  jati- 
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ipadima,  or  birth,  ia  prodnced  ;  by  means  of  birth  the  breaking  up 
of  the  five  khandas,  called  death  ;  aa  well  aa  the  excess  of  maturity, 
called  decay ;  and  sorrow,  weeping,  pain,  and  mental  anguish,  are 
ptodnced.  In  this  vay  it  is  that  the  beginning  of  duration  does 
not  appear."*     Millnda :  "  Will  you  explain  what  you  have  stud 

*  In  the  K&imika  aytHenx  of  the  Nepaulese  there  u  a  Bimilar  arrangemeiit. 
"  The  being  of  all  things  is  derived  from  belief  reliance,  pratyaya,  in  this 
order ;  from  &lsc  knowledge,  delusive  impression  ;  from  dGiusivo  impression, 
genoal  notionH  ;  from  them,  paiticularg ;  from  them,  the  six  seats,  (or  out- 
w»rd  olfjects  of)  the  iense*  ;  from  them  contact ;  from  it,  Uiirat  or  desire  i 
Gram  it,  embrjotie  (physical)  existence  ;  from  it,  birth,  or  actual  physical  as- 
liitance ;  from  it,  all  the  distincdona  of  genus  and  species  among  animate 
bdnga  ;  &Dm  them,  decay  and  death,  after  the  manner  and  period  peculiar 
M  each.  Such  is  the  procession  of  all  things  into  eiistenee  &om  awidya,  or 
delusion ;  and  in  the  mverse  order  to  that  of  their  procession,  the;  rctro- 
pade  into  non-existence.  And  the  egress  and  regress  are  both  karmas, 
wherefore  this  syslcin  is  called  kfiiraika.  (SOJiya  to  his  disciples  in  the  Ka- 
cha  Bhagavstt.) "^Hodgson' 9  lllustrationB.  By  Csfima  Koruai  it  is  called 
"a  dependant  connexion  or  casual  concatenation  (of  twelve  things): — I. 
Ignorance.  2.  Composition,  or  notion.  3.  Cognition.  4.  Name  and  body. 
6.  Six  senses,  e.  Touch.  7.  Perception.  8.  Affection.  9.  Ablution.  10. 
Existence.  11.  Birth.  12.  Old  age  and  death.  Everything,  but  especially 
tile  human  soul,  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  chusbI  concatenation."  We 
hare  the  same  scheme  in  the  brahmanical  accounts  of  the  Budhist  system. 
"  Ignorance,  or  error,  is  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  to  be  durable  which 
ii  but  momentary.  Thence  comes  passion,  comprising  desire,  aversion,  de- 
ludon,  &c.  From  these,  commencing  in  the  embryo  with  paternal  seed  and 
Qtaine  blood,  comes  the  rudiment  of  body ;  its  flesh  and  blood ;  it  is  name 
sad  shape,  llience  the  sites  of  six  organs,  or  seats  of  the  senses,  consist- 
ing of  sentiment,  elements,  name  and  shape  Cor  body)  in  relation  to  him 
whose  organs  they  are.  From  coincidence  and  conjunction  of  the  organs 
with  the  name  and  shape  (that  is,  with  body),  there  is  feeling  or  experi- 
ence of  heat  or  cold,  Stc,  felt  by  the  embryo  oi  embodied  being.  Thence 
is  sensatioii  of  plEBSurc,  pain,  &c.  Follows  thirst,  or  longing  ior  renewal 
of  pleaaurable  feeling  and  desire  to  shun  that  which  is  painful.  Thenco 
i*  eilbrt  or  exertion  of  body  or  speech.  From  this  is  condition  of  merit  or 
ilemciit.  Thence  comes  birth  or  aggregation  of  the  five  branches.  The 
maturity  of  those  five  branches  is  decay.  Their  dissolution  is  death  .  .  . 
Upon  death  ensues  deportuie  to  another  world.  That  is  followed  by  return 
(o  this  world.  And  uie  course  of  error,  with  its  train  of  consequences,  rc- 
commeiices."— Colebrookc,  Miscellaneous  Fasaye,  i.  394.  The  Chinese 
scheme  agrees,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  the  the  preceding  extracts.  I 
give  it  in  the  words  of  M.  Klaproth.  We  may  hereby  learn  that  the  grand 
piinciples  of  Budhism  are  the  same  in  nearly  all  counEries,  and  that  there  is 
aUo  great  uniformity  in  the  renderings  of  its  principal  expositoin,  "L'ori- 
ginc  dca  dome  Nidana  est  I'ignorance  ;  I'lgnorancc  agissant,  produit  la  con- 
naissance ;  la  connaiasance  agissant,  produit  Ic  nom  ct  le  title ;  ]e  litre 
adssant.  produit  les  six  entr^;  les  six  cntr^  agissant,  produisent  le 
puisir  renouvel^  i  le  plaisir  renouvel6  agissant,  produit  le  desir;  le  d^sir 
agissant,  produit  I'amour ;  I'amour  agisaant,  produit  la  caption ;  la  caption 
agissant,  produit  la  possesaion ;  la  possession  agissant,  produit  la  naissance ; 
la  naisaance  agissant,  produit  la  vieillesse  et  la  morl,  la  douleur  et  la  compas- 
sion, le  chagrin  et  la  su&ance,  qui  sent  les  pdnes  du  cceur  et  I'instrument  de 
grandea  calamity.  Quand  I'Snieestunefoia  tomb^  danseette  alternative  de 
a  vie  et  de  la  mort,  si  elle  veut  obtenir  la  doctrine,  elle  doit  interrompre 
ramour  et  ^indie  ot  aupprimer  les  passions  et  lea  d€sirs.  Quand  la 
F  F 
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by  a  fomiliar  figure  ?  "  Nagaa^na :  "  A  man  sets  a  seed,  or  nnl,  in 
the  ground  ;  from  this  seed  proceeds  a  germ,  which  gradoalty  in- 
creases in  size  until  it  becomes  a  full-grown  tree,  and  prodnces 
fruit ;  in  that  fruit  is  another  seed  or  kernel  which  is  put  into  the 
ground,  and  this  also  germinates,  gradually  comes  a  tree,  and  bean 
fruit ;  of  this  process  no  beginning  can  be  perceived  ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  beginning  of  duration  does  not  appear.  Again,  a  fovl 
produces  an  egg,  and  tMs  egg  produces  another  fowl,  and  this  fowl 
produces  another  egg ;  in  this  way,  no  end  can  be  perceived  to 
this  process  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  duration."  The  priest  then 
drew  a  well-defined  circle  on  the  ground,  and  asked  the  king  if  he 
could  show  him  the  beginning  of  it  or  the  end  ;  but  he  replied  that 
he  was  not  able.  Nagas^na :  "'  It  is  in  this  way  that  Bodha  bia 
propounded  the  pratitya-samuppada-chakra,  or  circle  of  existence. 
On  account  of  the  eye  and  the  outward  form,  eye- consciousness,  or 
sight,  is  produced  ;  from  the  union  of  these  three,  contact  is  pro- 
duced; from  contact,  the  three  modes  of  sensation  are  produced; 
from  sensation,  evil  desire  is  produced ;  from  evil  desire,  karma  b 
produced  ;  so  again,  from  karma,  by  means  of  the  eye,  eye-consci- 
ousness is  produced.  There  is  no  end  to  this  order  of  sequences. 
Again,  from  the  car  and  sound,  ear- consciousness,  or  hearing,  is 
produced ;  irom  the  nose  and  perfume,  nose'Consciousness,  or  smell, 
is  produced ;  from  the  tongue  and  flavour,  tongue-consdousneaa,  or 
taste,  is  produced  ;  from  the  body,  and  the  tangible  object  body- 
conscious  ness,  or  touch,  is  produced  ;  from  the  mind  and  the  objec*. 
of  mental  perception,  mind-consciousness,  or  thought,  is  prodoced. 
From  the  union  of  the  three  in  each  of  these  classes,  contact  is 
produced ;  from  contact,  sensation ;  from  sensation,  evil  desire, 
from  evil  desire,  karma ;  from  karma,  consciousness ;  and  so  op 
without  any  limit  to  the  process.  In  like  manner,  the  beginning  of 
duration  does  not  appear." 

The  king  again  said  to  Nagas^na,  "  You  have  declared  that  the 

quietude  eft  venue,  tdora  I'lgnorance  s'^tetut ;  rignorance  £taiit  Sltinte.  akn 
1  action  s'fteinte ;  1' action  s  eteignant,  liors  la  corniBissance  B'eteiiit ;  ]■  QX' 
naiseance  s'etcigcant,  alors  1c  nom  et  le  titre  s'Steignant ;  le  nom  et  le  litit 
£tant  ^teicts,  alora  lea  aix  entr^  a'£t«i^ant;  Ics  six  entires  t^itmpitBU 
olois  le  plni'"'"  reaouvel£  g'cteint :  le  plusir  renouvelL'  itaat  fteint.  alon  1^ 
d&ir  s'^teint;  U.  douleut  Cleinte,  alora  ramour  s'cleint;  I'amour^lantfleim 
alora  la  captioii  s'lteint ;  la  caption  6tant  ^teinte,  alore  la  possession  B'6teiiit! 
la  possession  a'lteignant,  alors  la  nalgsBnce  s'^teinti  la -—-""•"  •'^•™'"»'''' 
alora  la  vieilleaac  et  la  mort,  la  tristesse,  la  compaaa 
■oufEHmce,  Ics  peinea  du  cceur  et  les  ratmdes  calamitfa 
qu'on  appelle  avoir  trouvfi  la  doctriike. ' 
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beginning  does  not  appear ;  of  what  is  it  that  this  beginning  has 
been  predicated  ? "  N4gas^na:  "  It  ia  spoken  of  past  duration." 
Milinda :  "  la  it  true  of  all  things  that  the  beginning  does  not  ap- 
pear?"  Nagas6na:  "  Of  some  things  it  appears,  and  of  some  it 
Joe*  not  appear."  Milinda  :  "  In  what  way  ?"  Nagastna  : 
"Foimerlj  all  things,  of  whatever  kind,  were  entirely  awidyamina, 
losl  ia  confusion,  or  covered  from  the  sight ;  their  beginning  doea 
not  appear;  but  when  that  which  was  not  existent  conies  into  ex- 
utence,  is  produced  and  destroyed,  of  this  (which  may  be  regarded 
u  referring  to  each  separate  individuality  in  the  sequence  of  cxist- 
ence)  the  beginning  does  appear."  Milinda  :  "  If  that  which  was 
Don-eiistent  comes  into  existence,  and  after  coming  into  existence 
ii  destroyed,  is  not  its  destruction  entire  and  absolute,  from  being 
tlras,  as  it  were,  cut  off  at  both  ends  ?"  N^gas^na :  "  It  receives 
the  destruction  of  awidyiwa,  or  non-perception."  Milinda :  "  But 
CMi  that  which  ia  awidyawa,  and  cut  off  at  both  ends,  continue  to 
edit?"  Nigas6na  :  "Itmay."  Milinda:  "  But  can  it  exist  from 
(he beginning?"  N^gasena  :  "  It  may  exist  from  the  beginning." 
The  priest  then  repeated  the  comparison  of  the  seed  and  the  tree  ; 
the  khandas  are  like  the  seed  (the  beginning  and  the  end  of  each 
•epirate  tree  being  apparent,  though  the  beginning  of  tbe  process 
bjnhichthis  sequence  of  trees  came  into  existence  cannot  be  traced). 

n.  The  king  enquired  of  Nagas&na  if  any  aanakbara-dharmma- 
tenek,  or  aentient  being,  exists ;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  of 
that  being  ?     In  reply,  the  priest  repeated  the  circle  of  exiatence. 

Oa  receiving  this  BQswer,  the  king  said,  "  Does  the  being  that 
has  no  existence  come  into  existence?"  Nagasena:  "  Is  this 
polace,  01  any  house  in  which  you  may  happen  to  be,  a  non-cx- 
««lent  object  brought  into  existence?"  Milinda:  "The  timbers 
were  produced  in  the  forest ;  the  clay  used  m  its  construction  was  in 
(he  ground ;  by  the  exertions  of  men  and  women  (from  these 
materials),  the  palace  was  produced.''  Nagas6na  :  "  In  like 
manner,  no  being  ia  produced  from  that  which  is  non-existent; 
there  is  no  such  being.  All  sentient  beings  are  produced  &om 
Mnnething  that  previously  existed.  Thus,  if  a  seed  or  root  be  caat 
into  the  ground,  it  gradually  increasea  in  size,  and  becomea  a  tree, 
which  bears  flowers  and  fruit ;  the  tree  is  not  a  non-existent  thing 
brought  into  existence;  there  is  no  such  tree.  Again,  a  potter 
takes  clay  from  the  earth,  and  therewith  manufactures  different 
kinds  of  vessels;  these  vessels  are  not  something  non-exiatent 
p  p  2 
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brought  into  existence ;  they  are  produced  from  that  which  pre- 
Tionsly  existed.  Again,  for  the  production  of  sound  &om  the  vkm 
(a  stringed  iostruinent  frequently  referred  to  in  eastern  story)  tjicm 
mast  be  the  fi«me,  the  skin,  the  body,  the  wood,  the  strings,  and 
the  handfe,  together  with  the  skiU  of  the  player,  ai  no  soond  ia 
produced  ;  all  these  things  are  previously  reqiusite  that  the  Bound 
may  be  elicited.  Again,  if  there  be  no  piece  of  wood  to  be  nibbed 
and  no  upper  piece,  and  no  string  for  the  binding  of  the  piwes 
together,  and  no  exertion  of  the  man,  and  no  rag,  fire  cannot  be 
produced;  but  if  there  he  all  these  things,  fire  may  be  elidted. 
Again,  unless  there  be  the  j6ti-p4sana,  or  bnniing'glass,  and  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  dried  cow-dung,  no  fire  can  be  produced; 
but  if  there  be  all  these  things,  fire  may  he  elicited.  Again,  if 
there  be  no  mirror,  and  no  light,  and  no  face,  no  refiection  of  Uie 
features  is  produced ;  but  if  there  be  all  these  things,  an  image  of 
the  features  may  be  produced.  In  all  these  instances  it  is  not  a 
non-exietent  object  that  is  produced  ;  the  production  is  from  some- 
thing that  previously  existed ;  and  the  same  is  to  be  predicated  of 
the  sentient  being." 

12.  Again,  the  king  said  to  N^gasena,  "  Is  there  such  a  thing  u 
the  w^dagu,  ia  such  a  thing  received?"  Kigasena;  "  What  is 
this  w^dagu  of  which  yon  speak  ?"  Milinda :  "  It  is  prana-jiwa, 
it  is  inward  life,  or  the  internal  living  principle,  by  means  of  which 
figure  is  seen  by  the  eye,  sound  ia  beard  by  the  ear,  odour  is  smelled 
by  the  nose,  flavour  is  tasted  by  the  tongue,  the  tangible  object  ii 
felt  by  the  body,  and  thoughts  are  perceived  by  the  mind.  Hia, 
we  sit  in  this  palace,  and  when  we  are  wishful  to  see  any  ol^ed 
through  any  of  the  windows,  we  look  out  of  that  particular  window, 
whether  it  be  towards  the  east,  the  south,  the  west,  or  the  north ; 
even  so,  if  the  inward  living  principle  be  wishful  to  look  out  by  (he 
eye,  or  any  other  of  the  sentient  organs,  it  looks  out  by  that  pir- 
ticular  aperture  or  door."  N&gaa4na :  "  I  also  will  say  something 
relative  to  the  sis  oi^^ons  of  sense ;  yon  must  pay  attention  to  what 
I  say.  If  the  inward  living  principle  sees  objects  by  the  eye,  we 
who  ore  sitting  here  ought  to  see  the  same  object  by  whateTR 
window  we  might  look  out,*  whether  by  the  eastern  window,  the 

■  And  they  who  say,  ss  some  do,  that  the  eye  sees  not  anything,  but  il  d 
the  soul  only  that  Meth  through  them,  as  tlvon^h  open  doors,  obsem  d<k> 
that  if  the  eyes  were  like  doors,  we  might  see  thmgs  much  better  if  our  era 
were  out,  as  if  the  doors  were  taken  awaj. — Epicurus,  according  to  Laertiiii 
and  Lucretian. 
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soathern,  the  weatein,  or  Uie  nortbem ;  so  aleo  the  inward  limg 
principle  would  see  the  outward  object  by  means  of  the  eye,  but 
not  by  that  alone ;  it  would  see  as  well  by  the  ear,  the  nose,  the 
tongue,  the  body,  and  the  mind ;  and  it  would  hear  sound  equally 
by  the  eye,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  the  body,  and  the  mind ;  it  wcmld 
gmell,  in  the  some  way,  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  tongue,  the  body, 
and  the  mind ;  it  would  taste  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose,  the 
body,  and  the  mind ;  it  would  feel  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  noae,  the 
longne,  and  the  mind ;  it  would  think  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose, 
the  tongne,  and  the  body.  We  who  axe  in  this  palace,  by  putting 
our  heada  far  out  of  the  window,  can  clearly  discern  various  ob- 
jects ;  in  like  manner,  by  the  same  rule,  wheu  the  inward  living 
principle  opens  the  window  of  the  eye,  it  ought  to  see  clearly  all 
the  objects  in  an  extended  prospect ;  and  when  it  opens  the  window 
of  the  ear,  and  that  of  the  nose,  or  the  tongue,  it  ought  distinctly 
to  hear  the  sounds  in  the  same  space,  and  to  smell  the  odours,  and 
lo  taste  the  flavours,  and  to  feel  the  objects.  Were  the  noble, 
Dinna,  who  is  near  you  there,  to  go  out  of  the  door,  could  you  tell 
that  he  had  left  this  place,  and  gone  out?"  Milinda:  "Yes." 
Nagaa^na :  "  And  if  he  were  to  return  into  the  interior  of  the 
palace,  could  you  tell  that  he  had  returned,  and  was  standing  in 
your  presence  ? "  Milinda:  "Yes."  Nagas^na:  "  And  can  the 
inward  living  principle,  when  it  has  anything  upon  the  tongue  pos- 
sessing flavour,  tell  whether  it  be  sweet,  sour,  salt,  bitter,  acrid,  or 
pungent?"  Milinda:  "Yes."  N&gas4na;  "And  when  that 
which  possesses  flavour  enters  into  the  stomach,  can  the  inward 
living  principle  tell  whether  it  be  sweet,  sour,  salt,  bitter,  acrid,  or 
pungent?"  Milioda  ;  "No."  Nagasena :  "Then  your  two  de- 
clarations do  not  a^ree  with  each  other.  Suppose  a  man  to  have  a 
hundred  measures  of  honey,  the  whole  of  which  is  poured  into 
one  large  vessel ;  now  if  he  puts  hia  head  into  the  vessel,  whilst 
his  mouth  is  bound  over  with  a  cloth  tightly  drawn,  can  he  then 
discern  whether  the  honey  be  sweet  or  sour?"  Milinda  :  "  No." 
Nagas^na  :  "  Why  ?"  Milinda :  "  Because  the  sweetness  did  not 
enter  into  his  mouth."  Nigaa^na  :  "  Then  your  two  declarations 
do  not  agree  with  each  other."  Milinda :  "  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  expltuu  these  matters  to  me."  The  priest  then  again 
repeated  the  circle  of  existence,  and  said,  "  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  inward  living  principle  of  which  you  speak ;  there  is  no 
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weddgu  ;  beBidca  that  which  ia  set  forth  in  the  circle  of  esistencc, 
(here  is  no  such  a  thing  as  the  wedagu  connected  with  the  body." 

But  the  king  (as  if  not  satisfied  by  the  answer  he  had  received) 
again  said  to  Nagaa^na,  "  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  the  wMaga?" 
N4gaseua:  "There  is  not."  Milinda :  "la  there  any  Mperate 
being,  any  distinct  principle  of  esiatence,  connected  with  (or  at- 
tached to)  the  n&ma-rupa?"  N4gas&na:  "  There  is  not."  Milinda: 
"-Then  there  is  no  one  to  endure  the  consequences  of  sin ;  there  is 
no  leaponsibility."  N&gaa^na :  "  If  there  were  not  conceptioD  in 
some  other  place,  then  there  would  be  no  reBponubility ;  but  there 
is  this  conception,  and  therefore  the  consequencee  of  sin  are  endured. 
When  a  man  steals  a  mango  that  belongs  to  some  other  persoo, 
is  he  not  punished?"  Milinda:  "Yes."  N^gas^na:  "  But  the 
mango  that  he  steals  ia  not  the  mango  that  the  other  man  set  m 
the  ground  as  seed;  then  why  is  he  to  be  punished?"  Milinda: 
"  Because  the  mango  that  he  steals  was  produced  from  the  tree  thai 
grew  from  the  mango  that  the  other  man  set  in  good  groond," 
N^Lgas^na:  "Even  so,  from  the  karma,  whether  it  be  connected  with 
merit  or  demerit,  belonging  to  this  nfima-ri&pa,  another  nama-nipa 
is  produced  (to  which  the  karma  is  transferred) ;  thus  there  ia  no 
release,  in  this  manner  (apart  from  the  reception  of  oirwana),  from 
the  consequences  of  sin." 

13.  The  king  again  said,  "Do  the  winyana, consdousness ;  png- 
nyawa,  wisdom ;  and  the  life  that  is  in  the  body  composed  of 
various  elements,  produce  one  eiTeut  and  embrace  one  idea,  or  aie 
the  effects  and  ideas  multiform  ?"  N4gaBena  replied,  "  The  winyiiu 
is  like  a  man  who,  when  he  sees  the  gold  coin  called  a  masman. 
knows  its  denomination.  Pragny&wa  is  like  the  goldsmith  iriio 
when  he  sees  the  masuran,  knows  whether  it  be  a  counterfeit  or  a 
genuine  coin.  The  life  within  the  body  is  not  a  living  aonl  that 
enables  the  being  who  possesses  it  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  go  from 
place  to  place."  Milinda ;  "  Then  if  there  be  no  living  principle 
what  is  it  that  seea  colours,  shapes,  See,  by  the  eye,  hears  sooods 
by  the  ear,  smells  by  the  nose,  and  so  on?"  Nagas^na  :  "  If  there 
were  a  living  soul  that  saw  by  the  eye,  it  would  stall  see  clearly 
though  the  eye  were  plucked  out,  and  the  socket  were  empty; 
though  the  ears  were  destroyed,  it  would  atill  distinguish  sounds; 
though  the  tongue  were  cut  out,  it  would  still  be  able  to  discern 
Savours,  &c.  But  we  know  that  these  consequences  do  not  take 
place  ;  as  when  there  is  no  eye,  there  is  no  sight,  when  there  is  do 
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ear,  there  is  no  diatinguishiiig  of  sounds,  &c. ;  and  therefore  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  living  soul  that  enables  the  being  'wbo 
poasesses  it  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  go  from  place  to  place.  It  has 
been  declared  by  Budha  that  it  la  exceedingly  difficult  to  say,  tliia 
is  touch,  this  is  sensation,  this  is  perception,  this  is  thought ;  or  to 
tell  In  what  place  the  incorporeal  thought  resides.  Were  a  man  to 
go  in  a  ship  far  out  to  sea,  and  take  up  a  portion  of  water  therefrom, 
could  he  say,  this  is  from  the  Ganga,  this  from  the  Yamuna,  this 
bom  the  Achirawati,  this  from  the  Sarabhu,  or  this  from  the  Mahl  ? 
We  know  that  he  would  not  be  able ;  and  equally  difficult,  it  has 
been  declared  by  Budha,  would  it  be  to  say,  this  is  touch,  this  is 
eonsdooanesa,  this  ia  perception.  Sec.  The  king's  cook  prepares  de- 
licious food  for  the  royal  table,  in  which  there  is  milk,  pepper, 
onions,  ginger,  and  many  other  savoury  ingredients.  Hb  majesty 
on  leceiving  the  food  says,  '  Oh,  cook,  separate  from  each  other  the 
flavour  of  the  milk,  ginger,  pepper,  and  other  ingredients,  and  give 
tich  to  me  separately  and  alone.*  But  this  cannot  be  ;  they  are  all 
mingled  together,  and  the  taste  of  each  may  be  perceived,  but  one 
flsTDur  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other.  Id  like  manner,  touch, 
sensation,  perception,  &c.,  may  be  severally  experienced,  but  they  do 
not  admit  of  individual  separation." 

"  So  is  it  with  the  Rad-indrayas,"  said  N&gasena,  "  and  the  other 
faculties ;  they  produce  one  effect,  inasmuch  as  they  destroy  evil 
desire.  There  are  various  sections  in  an  army,  but  the  object  of  all 
ia  the  samo  ;  in  the  field  of  battle  they  subdue  the  opposing  host : 
in  like  manner,  the  indrayas  and  other  faculties  are  many,  but  their 
object  is  the  same  ;  they  overcome  evil  desire." 

14.  The  king  enquired  the  meanu^  of  the  word  ssngsira ;  and 
Nagas^na  replied,  "  There  is  birth  in  this  world,  and  then  death ; 
aAet  death,  there  is  birth  in  some  other  place ;  in  that  place  also 
there  is  death  ;  and  then  there  is  birth  again  in  some  other  place. 
Thus,  a  man,  after  eating  a  mango,  sets  the  stone  in  the  ground ; 
from  that  etone  another  tree  is  produced,  which  gradually  comes  to 
maturity,  and  bears  fruit ;  the  stone  of  one  of  these  fruits  is  again 
set  in  the  ground,  and  another  tree  is  produced;  from  this  tree  there 
are  other  fruits  ;  and  thus  the  process  goes  on  continually  without 
any  appearance  of  its  end.  It  is  the  same  with  saags^ra,  or  the  se- 
quence of  existence." 

15.  The  king  again  stud,  "You  have  declared,  venerable  priest, 
that  the  atma-bhawa  (that  which  constitutes,  or  is  included  in,  in- 
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dividual  existence  (does  not  go  to  any  other  place  after  death) ; 
then  is  it  bom,  or  prodnced,  or  does  it  appear,  id  any  other  place?" 
Nagas^na:  "Itis?"  Milinda  r  "Willyoueiplainthiabyafignte?'' 
Nagas^na:  "A  man  from  one  lamp  lights  another ;  by  so  doing  does 
he  extinguish  the  light  of  the  first  lamp  ? "  Milinda :  "  No." 
Nagaaena :  "  In  like  manner  the  kaya  (literally  the  body,  hut  here 
put  as  a  synonyme  for  ^tma-bhana),  though  it  does  not  pass  awaj 
from  the  place  where  it  is,  is  nevertheless  produced  in  another  place." 
Milinda  :  "  Will  you  favour  me  with  another  explanation  ?"  Na- 
gas^na  :  "  When  you  were  a  boy  you  were  taught  difierent  Blokas. 
or  stanzas ;  but  these  sI6kas  did  not,  when  communicated  to  you, 
pass  away  from  the  mind  of  your  teacher ;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
the  atma-bhawa." 

16.  Another  enquiry  made  by  the  king  was  this,  "A  man  din 
here  and  is  bom  in  a  hrahma-loha;  another  dies  bere  at  the  sune 
time,  and  is  re-bom  in  Kasmfra  ;  which  of  these  two  will  receive 
birth  the  first?"  N4gasena  :  "There  will  be  no  difference."  Mi- 
linda: "  Will  you  explain  to  me  how  thts  can  happen?"  N^tgas^: 
"  Iq  what  place  were  you  bom?"  Milinda:, "In  the  village  of 
Kalasi."  Nagas^na:  "How  far  is  it  iktm  hence?"  Milindi: 
"About  200  yojanas."  N4ga8ena:  "  How  far  is  it  to  E&smin?" 
Milinda:  "  Twelve  yojanas."  Nagasena  :  "  Quickly  think  of  yo«t 
native  village."  Milinda:  " I  have  done  so,"  Nagasena:  "Now 
quickly  think  of  Eisraira."  Milinda:  "I  have  done  so."  Nigasens: 
"  Which  of  these  places  did  you  think  about  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time  ?  "  Milinda :  "  There  is  no  difference  :  I  can  think  of  ooe 
as  soon  as  the  other.''  Nagas^a :  "So  also,  when  one  being  i*  re- 
born in  a  brahma-loka  and  another  in  Eismira,  they  are  both  bom 
at  the  same  moment."  The  priest  illustrated  the  same  position  hj 
the  figure  of  tivo  crows  alighting  on  a  tree  at  the  same  momeut, 
one  on  an  upper  branch  and  the  other  on  a  lower ;  but  the  shadowi 
of  both  reach  the  earth  at  the  same  instant. 

17.  "TbeBameaamaandr<Jpa,"itissaidintbeWi8udhi-niargga- 
sanne,  "  is  not  reproduced.  As  there  is  a  different  karma,  that 
which  is  produced  is  a  different  being.  When  the  elements  of  tlic 
body  are  broken  up,  or  destroyed,  they  ore  never  again  produced,  or 
brought  into  existence.  They  pass,  as  it  were,  into  deep  darkneu, 
where  they  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  unwise.  As  the  karma  hu 
the  power  to  produce  new  elements,  it  is  not  necessary  that  ihe 
same  elements  should  be  produced  again." 
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8.  Reproduction. 

1.  All  quadrupeds,  men,  d^was,  braliinas,  and  thoae  who  lire  in 
the  arupa  worlds,  all  beings  that  have  n^ma  and  ifipa,  a  mind  and 
B  bod;,  ore  bom  because  of  karma,  and  are  therefore  called  karmtya; 
fire,  snd  aU  things  proceeding  &om  seed,  being  produced  without 
aa;  heta,  or  cause  exterior  to  themselves,  are  called  h^tuja;  and 
earth,  rocks,  water,  and  wind,  being  produced  b;  irtu,  season  or 
lime,  are  called  irtuja ;  but  space  and  nirwfina  are  neither  karm^ja, 
hetaja,  nor  Irtuja ;  we  cannot  say  of  nirwfina  that  it  is  produced, 
not  can  we  say  that  it  is  not  produced. 

2.  When  birth  is  ruled  by  karma,  and  there  is  the  possesaion  of 
much  roerit,  it  causes  the  being  to  be  bom  as  a  kshastriya-maha- 
sala,  brahmana-maha-sila,  or  grahapati-maha-s&la,  or  as  a  d^wa  in 
one  of  the  d^wa-lokas ;  aometimes  by  lie  oviparous  (andaja)  birth, 
ta  Kunttaputra  ;  at  other  times  by  the  viviparous  (jalabuja)  birth, 
IB  men  in  general ;  oi  from  the  petal  of  a  lotus,  as  Pokkharasatiya ; 
or  by  the  apparidonal  (opapatika)  birth,  (in  which  existence  is 
received  in  an  instant  in  its  full  maturity),  as  Ambapali.  There  is 
also  the  s6daja  birth,  as  when  insects  are  produced  from  perspiration 
or  putridity.* 

3-  When  concep^on  takes  place,  it  is  by  a  portion  of  the  karma 
possessed  by  some  previous  being,  whilst  the  other  portions  of  the 
karma  form  the  different  members,  as  the  eye,  ears,  &c. 

4.  The  wind  causes  fowls  to  conceive,  and  the  sound  of  rain  has 
the  some  effect  upon  cranes.  Dewas,  pr^tas,  and  the  beings  in  bell, 
are  bom  by  the  appatitional  birth,  not  from  the  womb ;  men,  cattle, 
and  other  animals,  are  bom  from  the  womb,  but  their  destiny  is 
different,  as  some  are  bom  to  the  crown,  some  to  the  yellow  robe, 
and  some  to  the  covering  of  shin. 

5.  In  the  forest  of  Hlmila  there  is  a  rock  caUed  N^m,  of  a 
golden  colour,  and  it  has  this  property,  that  whatever  animal  ap- 
proaches it  is  turned  to  the  same  colour ;  in  like  manner,  whatever 

•  According  to  lie  Nvftfa  sjiBtom,  the  distinct  sort*  of  body  tie  five ;  let, 
un^eoerated,  as  the  goa»  fuid  demi-gods  ;  2nd,  uterine,  or  viTipaTous ;  3rd, 
onparotu ;  4th,  engendered  in  filth,  as  wonna,  aits,  nutggotB,  &c. ;  Sth,  v^e- 
tttlTe,  01  germinating. — Colebroohe's  UiBcelliuicous  Essays,  i.  270.  The 
■cepticB  taught  that  some  living  things  are  generated  from  fire,  as  the  cricVet 
at  the  hearth ;  some  from  stagnant  water,  as  gnats ;  some  from  soui  wine,  aa 
•niipei ;  some  from  sUoie,  as  frogs ;  some  from  mould,  as  worms ;  some  &om 
uhcs,  as  beetles )  some  irom  plants,  as  cBterpillara ;  some  from  fruits,  aa 
maggots ;  and  some  from  putrified  fiesh,  sa  bees  from  cattle  and  wasps  Erom 
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being  receives  birth,  whether  it  be  viviparous,  apparitaenal,  or  any 
other,  he  loses  his  previous  nature,  and  receives  that  of  the  speti«« 
to  which  he  is  attached  by  his  birth. 

6.  There  are  living  things  that  eat  grass  ;  they  nip  tbe  green  oi 
dry  grass  with  their  teeth,  and  eat  it ;  they  are  horses,  cattle,  asses, 
goats,  deer,  and  many  others.  Through  the  karma  of  previoot 
births,  sentient  beings  are  thus  bom  as  graminivorous  animals.  There 
are  living  things  that  feed  upon  dung;  they  scent  it  from  afu,  asd 
hasten  towards  it  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  the  richest  treat. 
As  when  the  Brahmans  bave  scented  the  saciifice,  tbey  hasten 
towards  it  that  they  may  partake  of  it,  so  when  these  have  scented 
the  filth,  tbey  fly  towards  the  spot  that  they  may  enjoy  the  feast; 
they  are  fowls  and  swine,  dogs  and  jackals.  This  also  is  the  con- 
sequence of  crimes  committed  in  previous  births.  There  are  living 
things  that  are  bom  in  darkness,  and  in  the  same  darkness  they  live 
and  die  ;  they  are  grubs  and  worms.  This  also  is  the  consequence 
of  previous  karma.  There  are  living  things  that  exist  in  water,  in 
which  elements  they  decay  and  die ;  they  are  fish,  turtle,  and  alli- 
gators. This  also  is  the  consequence  of  previous  karma.  There 
are  living  things  that  are  bom  in  dunghills  and  filthy  places ;  and 
others  in  putrid  fiesb,  the  corpses  of  animals,  stale  food,  m  ce« 
pools,  and  places  that  receive  the  refuse  of  cities ;  but  to  pit  ■ 
perfect  description  of  all  that  is  suffered  by  the  beings  that  are  bom 
as  animals,  even  an  age,  or  a  hundred  thousand  ages,  would  not 
suffice. 

7.  A  man  throws  a  perforated  yoke  into  the  sea.  The  east  wind 
sends  it  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  the  west  wind  sends  it  in  an 
easterly  direction;  the  north  wind  sends  it  in  a  southern  direction, 
and  the  south  wind  sends  it  in  a  northern  direction.  In  the  same 
sea  there  is  a  blind  tortoise,  which  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred,  a 
thousand,  or  a  hundred  thousand  years,  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Will  the  time  ever  come,  when  that  tortoise  wiU  so  rise 
up  that  its  neck  shall  enter  the  hole  of  the  yoke  ?  It  may ;  but  the 
time  that  would  be  required  for  the  happening  of  this  chance  cannot 
be  told ;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  for  the  unwise  being  that  hai 
once  entered  any  of  the  great  hells  to  obtain  birth  as  man. 

8.  When  the  power  to  receive  birth  as  man  has  been  obtained, 
conception  takes  place  in  various  ways.  Not  long  after  Ansoda 
began  to  say  bana  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  K6sala,  his  500 
queens  each  brought  forth  a  son,  and  the  whole  of  the  500  princes 
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bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  priest.  The  tirttakas  insinuated 
that  Ananda  had  been  acting  improperly ;  but  Budba,  in  order  to 
remove  the  doubts  of  the  king,  repeated  a  git&,  to  this  effect:— 
"  There  are  nine  vaya  in  which  conceplioii  may  be  produced.*  1. 
la  the  usual  manner.  2.  By  the  simple  attrition  of  two  bodies  of 
different  sexes.  3.  By  umbilical  attrition.  4.  By  looking  stead- 
fastly in  the  face  of  a  man.  5.  By  the  use  of  flowers  or  perfumes 
that  haTe  previously  been  in  the  possession  of  a  man.  6.  By  eating 
the  food  left  by  a  man.  7.  By  putting  on,  or  using  the  garments 
that  have  been  worn  by  a  man.  8.  By  the  season,  or  time,  as  in 
periods  of  great  heat  living  beings  are  rapidly  produced.  9.  By 
listening  wantonly  to  the  sweet  voice  of  a  man.'' 

9.  The  ascetic  Dukula,  and  his  sister  Parik^,  were  bom  in 
Benares,  of  most  respectable  parents,  who  were  of  the  brahmanical 
caste.  Their  previous  birth  had  been  in  a  dewa-loka.  Though 
they  were  so  nearly  related,  yet  as  it  was  the  custom  of  their  family, 
and  they  were  very  like  each  other,  both  being  exceedingly  beautiful, 
they  were  married  to  each  other  by  their  relatdves,  notwithstanding 
their  repugnance,  as  they  were  free  from  all  evil  desire.  After 
living  together  some  time  in  the  city,  they  retired  to  a  forest,  where 
they  began  to  practice  the  necessary  discipline,  in  order  that  they 
might  attain  nirwfina.  But  the  d^was  were  jealous  on  account  of 
the  great  merit  they  acquired  ;  in  consequence  of  which  Sekra  went 
to  them,  and  told  them  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  they  had 
a  BOO,  as  they  were  living  alone  in  the  forest ;  but  they  resolutely 
rejected  his  advice.  The  d4wa,  however,  told  them  that  it  might 
be  done  without  transgressing  the  rules  of  asceticism,  merely  by 
umbilical  attrition ;  and  upon  hearing  this,  they  took  his  advice,  by 
means  of  which  a  son  was  conceived  and  bom,  who  was  called 
Sama.  Thus  there  was  conception  without  personal  union,  as  fire 
imparts  warmth  to  the  substance  with  which  it  is  not  in  actual 
contact.-f 

10.  In  that  which  is  said  of  sentient  beings,  trees  are  not  in- 
cluded, as  they  do  not  possess  a  mind.  In  a  former  age  when 
Bodhisat  was  the  dfewa  of  a  tree,  he  said  to  a  brahman  who  every 
morning  asked  the  protection  of  the  tree,  and  made  offerings  to  it 

•  Before  the  time  of  the  [Kitriarch  Dakaha,  living  creatures  were  variously 


t  Numerous  instances  are  given  of  Bimilar  modes  of  conception,  but  they 
are  too  gross  for  publication. 
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contitiuaUy,  "  The  tree  ia  not  sentient ;  it  hears  Dothiog,  it  knovni 
nothing;  then  why  do  you  address  it,  or  ask  from  it  asNsbuce?" 
At  another  Ume  he  sud  that  a  tree  called  out  to  the  carpenter,  a 
brahman,  who  was  about  to  cut  it  down,  "I  have  a  word  to  ny ; 
hear  my  word."  But  when  he  said  that  the  tree  called  out,  it  wu 
a  figurative  expression,  as  it  was  not  the  tree  that  spoke,  but  ad^wa 
who  resided  in  the  tree  ;  just  as  we  say  of  a  cart  laden  with  grstn, 
that  it  is  a  grain-cart,  though  in  reality  it  is  not  a  grain-cart,  bat  a 
cart  laden  with  grain ;  or  a  man  says  that  he  will  chum  cream, 
when  in  reality  it  is  not  cream  that  he  chums  but  butter ;  or  a  nun 
says  that  he  will  make  such  a  thing,  though  the  thing  of  which 
he  speaks  is  not  in  existence  ;  he  regards  a  non-entity  as  if  it  were 
an  entity." 

11.  The  king  of  Sigal  said  to  N4gas4na,  "  When  water  is 
boiled,  it  makes  a  noise,  as  if  it  said  chichita,  or  chitichita ;  is  this 
on  account  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  living  beings  who  are  in 
the  water,  or  from  what  cause  does  it  proceed?"  Nigasent  re- 
plied, "  The  water  is  not  alive  ;  nor  in  the  water  is  there  anything 
that  has  life."  Milinda :  "  But  the  sceptics  say  that  there  is  lifs 
in  the  water  ;  they  therefore  forego  the  use  of  cold  water,  and  oae 
it  only  when  it  is  warm ;  and  they  speak  against  the  priests  of  tkit 
religion,  saying  that  by  the  use  of  cold  water  they  fake  life,  and 
thereby  transgress  the  precept.  It  would  be  well  if  this  olgeclioa 
were  removed."  N&gas4na :  "  It  is  on  account  of  the  fierceness  of 
the  fire  alone  that  these  noises  are  heard.  When  the  ponds  and 
other  places  dry  up  on  account  of  the  drought  are  there  any  noises  ? 
If  there  were  life  in  the  water,  they  would  be  heard  then,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  case.  Again,  when  water  and  rice  are  put  into  « 
vessel  and  covered  over,  they  remain  still ;  when  put  upon  the  Gk 
they  make  these  noises ;  the  water  trembles,  runs  here  and  there, 
boils  over,  and  mokes  a  regular  commotion.  When  water  that  hu 
been  received  by  the  priest  in  his  alms- bowl  in  going  from  house  to 
house  is  put  into  a  vessel,  and  coveted  over,  it  remains  still ;  there 
is  no  noise,  no  commotion  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  water  of  l^ 
sea ;  you  know  how  that  rolls  and  loars."  Milinda  :  "  Yes ;  I 
have  heard  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  seen  them  rising  to  the  hdght 
of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  cubits."  N&gas^na :  "  It  is  the  wind 
that  causes  this  difference.  Again,  when  the  drum  is  struck  it  give* 
forth  a  sound ;  but  there  is  no  life  in  it ;  when  it  is  not  struck  it  is 
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aileot.  It  is  thua  evident  that  though  the  tratet  tnnheB  a  noise 
when  it  is  boiled,  this  ia  no  proof  that  there  ie  life  in  it,  or  any 
living  existence." 

9.  Karma. 

1.  Karma  inclades  both  knsala  and  akuaala,  ot  merit  and  de- 
merit; it  is  that  which  controb  the  destiny  of  all  sentient  beings. 

There  are  three  principal  meanings  of  the  word  kusala,  viz., 
freedom  from  sickness,  exemption  from  blame,  and  reward ;  but  aa 
used  by  Budha  its  primary  idea  is  that  of  cutting,  or  excision.  It 
has  a  cognate  use  in  the  word  kuaa,  the  sacrificial  graaa  that  cuts 
witli  both  its  edges  the  hand  of  him  who  lays  hold  of  it  carelessly. 
That  which  is  cut  by  kusala  in  Uesha,  evil  desire,  or  the  cleaving 
to  existence.  Akuaala  is  the  opposite  of  kusala.  That  which  ia 
neither  knsala  nor  akuaala  ia  awy&krata  ;  it  is  not  followed  by  any 
consequence,  it  receives  no  reward,  either  good  or  bad. 

Akuaala  is  divided  into  waatu.kama  and  kUsha-k4ma.  To 
wastu-k&ma  belongs  pancha-kama,  the  modes  of  evil  desbe  that 
are  connected  with  the  five  senses.  El^sha-kama  is  the  same  as 
trisn&wa  (which  may  here  be  considered  as  the  cleaving  to  exist- 
ence, whilst  wastu-k4ma  is  the  cleaving  to  existing  objects).  When 
the  two  kimas  are  conjoined,  the  state  is  caUed  k^awachara. 

There  are  eleven  k^ma-bhawa,  or  states  of  existence  in  which 
there  is  kama.  Even  those  who  reside  in  the  ar&pa  worlds  are 
figuratively  called  kam&wachara,  aa  well  aa  those  in  the  rupa 
worlds.  Thus  we  call  a  man  a  warrior  though  he  may  not  at  the 
time  he  actually  fighting ;  it  is  his  profession,  that  to  which  he  is 
most  accustomed,  and  which  he  may  at  any  hour  he  called  to  ex- 
ercise, though  now  living  in  peace  ;  in  like  manner,  the  inhabitant 
of  the  ariipa  world,  though  he  may  not  just  now  exercise  kftma,  ia 
exposed  to  its  influence  in  the  other  states  of  existence  that  await 
him  when  this  is  concluded.  That  which  is  neither  rfipa  nor 
artipa  is  called  lokottara,  a  state  in  which  there  is  entire  freedom 
from  all  kima. 

2.  At  the  time  that  06tama  resided  in  the  wih4ra  of  J^tawana, 
there  went  to  him  a  young  brahman,  named  Subha,  eon  of  the  pr6- 
hita  of  the  king  of  Eosol,  who  said,  "  From  some  cause  or  other 
mankind  receive  existence ;  but  there  are  some  persons  who  are  ex- 
alted, and  others  who  are  mean ;  some  who  die  young,  and  others 
who  live  to  a  great  age ;  some  who  suffer  from  various  diseases. 
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and  otIieTS  who  have  no  sickness  until  the;  die ;  some  who  hare 
disagreeable  persons,  and  others  who  are  heautiful ;  some  who  we 
strong,  and  others  who  are  weak  ;  some  who  have  great  authority 
and  extensive  possessions,  as  kings,  and  others  who  have  none; 
some  who  are  of  mean  birth,  and  others  who  belong  to  the  kshatn, 
brahman,  and  other  high  castes  ;  some  who  are  destitate  of  wisdom, 
and  others  who  are  extremely  wise  ;  among  individttals  of  the  some 
species,  man,  these  differences  occur.  What  is  their  cause  ?  what 
is  it  that  appoints  or  controls  these  discrepances  f " 

Budha  made  the  same  reply  to  all  these  queries,  and  it  was  aa 
follows  :^"  All  sentient  heings  have  their  own  individual  kanna, 
or  the  most  essential  property  of  all  heings  is  their  karma ;  karoa 
comes  by  inheritance,  or  that  which  is  inherited  (not  from  parenia|e, 
but  from  previous  births)  is  karma ;  karma  is  tihe  cause  of  all  good 
and  evil,  or  they  come  by  means  of  karma,  or  on  account  of  kartoa; 
karma  is  a  kinsman,  but  all  its  power  is  from  kusala  and  akuula; 
karma  is  an  assistant,  or  ihat  which  promotes  the  prosperity  of  aoj 
one  is  his  good  karma ;  it  is  the  difference  in  the  karma,  as  to  whe- 
ther it  be  good  or  evil,  that  causes  the  difference  in  the  lot  of  men, 
BO  that  some  are  mean  and  others  are  exalted,  some  are  nuserable 
and  others  happy." 

When  Budha  had  made  this  reply,  Subha  still  remained  like  a 
man  with  a  bandage  fastened  over  his  eyes ;  he  was  unable  to 
comprehend  its  meaning ;  and  be  therefore  requested  the  sage  lo 
explain  these  things  to  him  at  greater  length,  that  he  might  un- 
derstand them  more  fully. 

Budha  infonned  him  that  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
them,  unless  he  paid  the  most  profound  attention ;  but  as  he  pro- 
mised thus  to  listen,  the  teacher  of  the  three  worlds  proceeded :— 
"  A  woman  or  a  man  takes  life  ;  the  blood  of  that  which  they  bait 
slain  is  continually  upon  their  hands  ;  they  live  by  murder ;  tLej 
have  no  compassion  upon  any  living  thing ;  such  persons,  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  elements  (the  five  khandaa),  will  be  bom  in  one 
of  the  hells;  or  if,  on  account  of  the  merit  received  in  some  former 
birth,  they  are  bom  as  men,  it  will  be  of  some  inferior  caste,  or  if 
of  a  high  caste,  they  will  die  young,  and  this  shortness  of  life  it  on 
account  of  former  cruelties.  But  if  any  one  avoid  the  destruction 
of  life,  not  taking  a  weapon  into  his  hand  that  he  may  shed  blood, 
and  be  kind  to  all,  and  merciful  to  all,  he  will,  after  death,  be  bom 
in  the  world  of  the  d^was,  oi  if  he  appear  in  this  world,  it  will  be 
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as  a  kshatra,  or  brahman,  or  some  other  high  caste,  and  he  will  live 
to  see  old  age." 

By  many  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind  did  Budha  illustrate 
the  effects  of  karma  ;  proving  thereby,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Subha, 
who  became  a  convert  to  the  faith  of  Gdtama,  that  the  differences 
in  the  lot  of  men,  as  at  present  seen,  are  produced  by  the  karma  of 
previoiis  births.     {C^ilakamma-wibhanya-siitra.) 

3,  Thereareelevendesctiptionsof  karma: — 1,  Drishta-dharmma- 
w^dya.  2.  Upapadya-wedya.  3.  Aparapariya-w^dya.  4.  YaU 
garu.  6.  Yadasanna.  7.  Kritatw^.  8.  Jana.  9.  Upasthamba. 
10.  Upapidaka.     11.  Upagh^ta. 

The  first,  drishta-dhannma-wedya  karma,  whether  it  be  kuaala 
or  akusala  karma,  is  accomplished  in  the  present  birth ;  or  if  not 
in  the  present  birth,  not  at  all,  in  which  case  it  is  called  abhawa 
karma.  It  is  then  like  grain  that  has  been  boiled,  which  will  not 
germinate  or  grow,  though  it  should  be  sown  in  the  ground. 
Another  comparison  may  iUuatrate  this  result.  A  hunter  goes  to 
shoot  deer.  He  plants  his  trusty  bow  well,  the  arrow  flies  in  a 
strught  direction,  and  the  animal  is  killed.  But  at  another  time 
the  arrow  misses  its  atm,  the  deer  escapes;  and  as  the  hunter 
cannot  find  it  again,  its  fear  having  now  led  it  far  away,  its  escape 
ia  permanent ;  it  cannot  again  be  caught.  In  like  manner,  when 
this  description  of  karma  does  not  produce  its  rightful  consequences 
in  the  present  birth,  as  to  all  future  births  it  Is  ineffective,  no  result 
can  be  accomplished.* 

The  second  description  of  karma  is  accomplished  in  the  next 
birth,  or  not  at  all.  Out  of  many  results  that  are  connected  with 
thia  karma,  only  one  is  produced.  Thus,  when  it  is  kusala  karma, 
birth  may  be  obtained  in  the  brahma-loka ;  and  in  this  case, 
though,  other  rewards  may  be  due  for  other  acts,  they  are  not  re- 
ceived.  Again,  when  it  is  akusala  karma,  one  of  the  five  deadly 
sins  may  be  committed,  which  will  cause  the  being  to  he  born  in 
hell,  in  the  next  birth,  where  he  will  have  to  remwn  during  a  whole 
kalpa;  but  if  the  whole  of  the  five  sins  were  committed,  the 
punishment  would  he  the  same.! 

The  karma  called  yadisanna  is  received  when  at  the  point  of 
death. 

*  The  sCotIbs  of  Panmaka,  Chinclii,  and  Supra  Budha,  are  cited  as  in- 
stances of  this  karma, 

t  I  have  not  met  with  any  description  of  the  other  modes  of  karma. 
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4.  When  the  king  of  SSgal  enquired  where  karma  resides,  ita 
locality  ;  N&gas^na  replied,  "  Karma  is  like  the  shadow,  that 
always  accompanies  the  body.  But  it  cannot  be  said  th&t  il  is  here, 
or  that  it  b  there  j  in  this  place,  or  in  that  place  ;  the  locality  ia 
which  it  resides  during  the  sequence  of  existence  cannot  be  pmuted 
out.  Thus,  there  is  a  tree,  a  fruit  tree,  hut  at  present  not  in  bear- 
ing ;  at  this  time  it  cannot  be  said  that  its  fruit  is  in  lliis  part  of  the 
tree,  or  in  that  part,  nevertheless  it  exists  lu  the  tree  ;  and  it  is  the 
same  with  karma." 

5.  On  a  certain  occasion,  when  the  priests  had  repeated  to  each 
other  many  things  in  praise  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  BiuUia, 
the  sage  informed  them  liiat  they  were  not  to  suppose  that  these 
advantages  were  produced  by  the  Budhas  themselves,  irrespective 
of  other  causes ;  but  to  remember  that  they  were  entirely  the  k- 
suit  of  merit  acqmred  in  previous  ages.  Then  one  of  the  priests, 
rising  from  his  seat,  reverently  sud,  "  My  lord,  the  power  and 
greatness  you  possess  are  seen  by  us ;  but  we  wish  also  to  know 
what  was  done  by  you  in  former  ages  by  which  you  were  enabled 
to  acquire  them."  And  Budha  in  reply,  like  a  person  taking  a 
golden  mirror  from  a  bag,  related  what  he  had  done  ;  shewing  that 
neither  by  his  own  inherent  power,  nor  by  the  assistance  of  the 
dewaa,  had  he  obtained  the  Budhaship,  but  by  the  kusala  kanna  of 
previous  births. 

6.  As  men  cannot  fly  through  the  tur  unless  they  have  the  power 
of  the  irdbis ;  ao  no  being  can  be  bom  in  a  state  of  happiness  who 
has  not  acquired  merit. 

The  wise  man,  who  would  obtain  merit,  bends  his  mind  to  the 
avoiding  of  aU  demerit,  and  to  the  destzuclion  of  the  demerit  he 
has  abeady  received ;  he  regards  with  indifference,  or  he  does  not 
regard  at  all,  the  objects  that  are  presented  to  the  eye  and  other 
organs  of  sense.  He  also  endeavours  to  gain  all  merit,  and  to  re- 
tain the  merit  he  has  already  gained.  In  this  way,  his  mind  is  like 
a  circle  divided  into  four  segments. 

The  kusala-chitta,  or  mind  endowed  with  merit,  is  received  and 
retained  by  the  hearing  of  religious  discourses ;  the  performance  of 
acts  that  in  themselves  are  free  from  evil,  and  the  studying  of  sach 
lessons  of  wisdom  as  are  beneficial  in  their  tendency.  To  those 
who  dwell  in  the  d4wa-16kas  the  kusala-chitta  is  natural,  they  re- 
ceive it  with  their  birth.  It  is  also  natural  to  those  who  have  over- 
come evil  desire,  or  have  attained  to  the  state  of  rahats. 
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In  the  kalpas  in  which  there  is  no  Budha,  tbere  are  no  yean, 
teasoas,  months,  titis,  or  nekatas.  There  is  no  teaching  of  the 
dhamuaa,  or  law.  There  is  no  saying.  This  is  right,  or,  This  is 
wrong.     There  is  no  acquiring  of  merit. 

Even  when  there  is  a  Budha,  thej  cannot  acquire  merit  who  are 
bom  in  any  of  the  eight  hells,  or  in  the  hell  called  Osupat ;  they 
cannot  receive  the  news  of  his  birth,  and  there  is  no  cessation  to 
their  torments. 

The  beasts  that  are  bom  upon  the  earth,  because  they  are  devoid 
of  vrisdom,  cannot  distinguish  right  from  wrong.  They  are  under 
the  influence  of  fear,  and  they  possess  evil  desire  and  anger,  but 
nothing  more.     They  are  therefore  unable  to  acquire  merit. 

There  are  beings  called  pr^tas,  who  continually  think  with 
sorrow  on  their  fate,  from  not  having  acquired  merit  in  former 
births ;  they  are  now  tormented  without  ceasing  by  hunger  and 
thirat,  and  hare  not  the  power  of  obtaining  merit. 

Neither  can  merit  be  acquired  by  the  beings  in  the  four  ar^pa 
worlds,  as  they  cannot  see  Budha,  nor  bear  liis  discourses.  And 
those  who  live  in  the  outer  sakwalas,  even  though  it  be  in  the  time 
of  a  supreme  Budha,  are  unable  to  acquire  merit,  for  a  similar 
reason. 

There  are  also  other  places  in  which  merit  cannot  be  obtuned, 
such  as  Uturukuru,  PArwawid&sa,  and  Aparag6d&na,  and  the  500 
itlands  connected  with  each  of  these  continents ;  and  in  ^e  same 
class  are  to  be  included  the  500  islands  of  Jambudwipa,  except 
Ceylon ;  and  the  barbarous  countries  of  Jambudwipa.  And  even 
persons  who  are  bom  in  Jambudwipa,  if  they  are  mumed,  deaf, 
blind,  outcastes,  idiots,  or  sceptics,  are  unable  to  acquire  merit. 

It  u  only  in  this  sakwala  that  oirw&na  can  be  secured  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  called  the  magnl- sakwala,  or  most  favoured  world  ; 
Hterally,  the  festive  sakwala. 

Budha  has  declared  that  men  are  few  in  number,  but  that  the 
other  beings  are  many ;  and  that  there  are  more  in  the  sea  than 
npon  the  land.  The  water  of  the  great  ocean  is  to  llie  four  conti- 
nents as  the  water  of  tiiie  pond  to  the  lotus ;  yet  in  every  part  there 
a  an  abundance  of  fish.  Were  the  branches  of  all  the  trees  in 
Jambudwipa  and  its  500  islands  to  be  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and 
every  blade  of  grass  to  be  rooted  up,  and  a  fish  were  to  be  pierced 
with  each  leaf  and  blade,  there  would  still  be  a  multitude  of  fishes 
in  the  ocean  remaining  unpierced.     The  living  things  upon  the 
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land  are  also  numeiouB,  as  in  the  body  of  a  man  there  are  ninety 
different  species  of  womiB.  The  hells  too  are  filled  with  beings 
who  are  continually  passing  from  one  state  of  torment  to  another; 
and  in  the  pr4ta-16ka  it  is  the  same.  Thns  it  is  difficult,  cTen  in  a 
kap-asankya,  to  obtain  deliTerance  from  the  sequence  of  eiistence. 

7.  There  waa  a  nobleman,  in  whom  the  king  delighted,  and  he 
waa  entrusted  with  the  government  of  a  country  ;  but  as  he  began 
to  oppress  the  people,  the  king  commanded  him  be  cast  into  prison, 
and  slain.  It  is  thus  with  men  who  have  the  opiwrtunitj  of  ac- 
quiring merit,  and  neglect  it.  As  the  nobleman  enjoyed  the  rojal 
favor,  but  was  afterwards  cast  into  prison ;  so  may  a  man  be  pros- 
perous for  a  time,  on  account  of  the  merit  he  has  received  in  former 
births ;  but  if  be  does  not  continue  to  keep  the  precepts,  hia  neit 
birth  will  be  in  one  of  the  hells ;  he  will  then  be  bom  in  this  world 
as  a  beast ;  afterwards  as  a  pr^ta ;  and  again  in  one  of  tbe  hells- 
The  same  succession  of  punishment  will  be  many  times  repeated. 
Therefore,  let  him  who  has  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  merit,  b; 
being  bom  when  the  precepts  of  Budha  arc  taught,  bo  careful  not 
to  let  his  privileges  pass  away  without  improvement. 

Budha  one  day  took  up  a  small  portion  of  mould  in  his  finga 
nail ;  and  said  that  those  who  die  in  this  world,  and  are  aftervuds 
bom  again  in  the  same  world  or  in  one  of  the  dewa  -lokas ;  or  those 
who  die  in  one  of  the  d^wa-lokas,  and  are  afterwards  bom  again  in 
a  dewB-loka  or  in  this  world ;  are  in  the  same  proportion  to  those 
who  are  bom  in  some  inferior  form,  as  the  mould  in  his  nail  to  the 
whole  earth. 

He  who  is  bom  as  man  in  the  time  of  a  Budha,  and  refuses  to 
acquire  the  merit  necessary  to  attain  nirwana,  is  like  one  who  having 
swam  across  the  seven  seas,  surmounted  the  eight  concentric  circles 
of  rocks,  and  succeeded  in  climbing  to  the  summit  of  Uaha  H^ 
for  some  frivolous  reason  falls  back  into  the  sea,  whereby  he  placet 
himself  in  the  position  he  occupied  before  bis  toils  commenced, 
rendering  them,  after  all  theii  arduousneas  and  difficulty,  utterly 
without  profit. 

The  man  who  thus  allows  himself  to  be  led  away  by  evil  desire 
will  receive  tbe  destmction  of  the  ccow,  which  was  on  this  vise. 
An  elephant  feeding  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  at  a  place  where 
it  is  four  miles  broad,  fell  into  the  stream,  and  was  drowned.  As 
the  body  floated  down  the  river,  it  was  seen  by  a  crow,  who  in  his 
ignorance  thought  thus  within  himself;  "Here  is  food  for  more 
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tlian  a  thonsand  crows;  this  body  ahall  be  my  permanent  abode." 
Thus  thinkiiig  the  crow  flew  to  the  carcaae,  and  remained  upon  it 
night  and  day.  It  had  all  hU  tfaougfata ;  he  fed  upon  its  flesh,  and 
from  the  water  of  (be  rirer  quenched  hia  thirst.  Though  he  saw 
upon  the  banks  many  forests  of  mango,  jack,  and  other  fruit  trees, 
and  the  sacred  trees  upon  which  were  the  fish  that  had  been  offered 
in  sacrifice,  he  regarded  them  not.  Thna  he  was  hurried  on  by  the 
ab«ani,  tmtil  carried  fkr  out  to  aea,  whence  even  a  bird  would  have 
attempted  in  Tain  to  reach  the  shore.  The  flesh  of  the  elephant  was 
soon  washed  from  the  bones,  or  it  was  all  eaten,  and  there  remained 
nothing  but  the  skeleton.  The  crow  then  flew  away  in  the  direction 
in  which  he  had  come,  but  he  could  not  discover  the  land;  he  flew 
north,  in  great  alarm,  and  he  flew  south,  but  his  efibrta  were  all  in 
TaiiL.  At  last  he  fell  into  the  sea,  exhausted,  and  there  perished. 
And  so  perish  all  who  are  under  the  influence  of  evil  desire,  and 
cleave  to  esistang  objects. 

8.  The  king  of  Sagal  said  to  Nfigas^na,  "  Is  kusala,  merit,  or 
akusala,  demerit,  the  more  powerful  ? "  N4gas^na:  "  Merit  ia  more 
powerful  (in  its  effects)  than  demerit."  Milinda  :  "  This  I  cannot 
believe :  when  a  man  commits  murder,  theft,  or  any  other  great 
crime,  be  is  beheaded,  or  eaten  by  dogs,  or  perishes  in  Bome  other 
way.  Not  un&equently  the  puoishment  is  awarded  the  nest  day  or 
at  most  a  very  little  time  after  ;  but  do  we  ever  see  that  when  an 
npisaka  gives  alma  to  a  prieat,  or  ten  priests,  or  even  a  hundred 
thousand  priests,  the  reward  for  ao  doing  is  received  in  the  same 
birth?"  Nfigas^na:  "Yes;  there  have  been  four  persona  who  by 
this  means  have  gone  from  the  same  body  in  which  the  alms  were 
given  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  the  dewa-lokaa  ;  viz.,  the  monarchs 
-  Haha  Mandhatu,  Nimi,  and  S&dhina,  and  the  famous  musician 
Onttila."  Milinda  :  "  But  these  things  happened  ages  ago  ;  they 
are  doubtful  matters,  such  as  no  one  has  recently  seen  ;  can  you  not 
tell  me  of  something  that  has  happened  since  the  appearance  of  oar 
present  Budha?"  Nagasena :  "The  slave  Pfimna,  from  having 
presented  alms  to  Seriyut,  in  the  same  birth  became  the  wife  of  a 
nobleman.  The  daughter  of  a  poor  noble,  Oopala-m^tru-d^wi,  cut 
off  her  hair,  and  sold  it  for  eight  pieces  of  gold,  which  she  gave  to 
eight  priests,  and  in  the  same  birth  became  the  principal  queen  of 
Uil£iu.  The  npislkiwa  Snppiya,  cut  a  piece  of  flesh  IVom  her 
thigh,  which  she  presented  to  a  priest  who  was  sick,  and  the  next 
day  the  wound  in  her  thigh  was  healed.  These  and  others,  as  Su- 
a  a2 
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mana,  Mallika,  and  Ekas4tika,  received  the  reward  of  tlieii  merit  in 
the  same  birth."  Milinda :  "  True ;  but  thia  ia  ool;  like  finding  a 
few  pearls  in  the  great  ocean  ;  therefore,  I  still  Uiink  that  demerit 
is  more  powerful  than  merit.  Sometunea  in  one  single  day  I  poiuah 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand  men  for  their  crimes.  Again,  in  the  battle 
that  was  fought  between  the  brahman  Bhadrasah^  of  the  race  of 
Nandagutta,  and  Chandragutta,  of  the  race  of  Sakya,  there  were 
slain  on  both  sides  as  follows ; — About  eighty  persona  had  their 
heads  cut  off,  10,000  elephants,  100,000  horses,  60,000  charioteen, 
and  a  hundred  kelas  of  In^try,  were  slain ;  the  eighty  faeadlen 
trunks  rose  up  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  danced.  Now  all  this 
bloodshed  arose  from  the  influence  of  demerit.  Bat  the  monarch 
of  Kosala  presented  an  ofi'ering  of  unequalled  value ;  for  which  he 
received  no  increase  of  wealth  or  prosperity.  Therefore,  that  wluch 
I  have  declared  must  be  true  ;  merit  sLust  be  far  less  powerful  dian 
demerit?"  N&gaa^na;  "The  power  of  demerit  ia  small,  and 
therefore  ita  effects,  soon  appear  ;  the  power  of  merit  is  great,  and 
therefore  ita  effects  do  not  appear  with  the  same  rapidity-  Thus,  the 
esculent  water  lily,  so  much  used  in  the  region  called  Aparanta,  it 
ready  to  be  cut  in  one  month  after  it  has  been  sown,  but  the  best 
rice  requires  five  months  in  which  to  ripen.  The  value  of  the  rice, 
however,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  water  lily ;  the  one  is  the 
food  of  kings,  whilst  the  other  is  only  eaten  by  labourers  and  alaTca." 
Milinda :  "  This  may  be  ;  but  that  warrior  is  the  most  famous  who 
enters  into  the  battle,  seizes  hb  powerful  adversary,  overcomes  him, 
and  at  once  drags  him  into  the  presence  of  his  commander ;  that 
surgeon  ia  accounted  the  most  skilful,  who  quickly  takes  out  the 
nail  or  the  stake,  and  heals  the  wound  that  has  thereby  been  caused; 
and  that  wrestler  Is  the  most  applauded,  who  speedily  throws  down 
his  opponent  In  like  manner,  whether  it  be  merit  or  demerit,  that 
which  produces  its  effects  in  the  shortest  period  will  be  conadered 
the  most  powerful."  Nigaa^na :  "  Demerit  is  connected  widi 
crime ;  hut  merit  is  not ;  when  a  man  commita  any  crime  he  is 
speedily  punished  ;  but  it  ia  not  so  with  the  "iWTt  who  in  a  place  of 
trust  acts  with  integrity ;  his  reward  ia  delayed.  The  criminal  is 
sought  for  that  punishment  may  be  adminiatered ;  but  when  a  re- 
ward ia  to  be  given,  there  ia  no  seekii^  of  the  individual  who  has 
proved  himself  to  be  thus  worthy.  Therefore,  notwitbatandJag 
these  objectiona,  merit  may  be  more  powerful  than  demerit;  a  het 
that  is  not  to  be  controverted." 
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When  merit  and  demerit  ate  both  acquiied,  the  former  increases 
in  a  greater  degree  than  the  latter.  In  this  way.  The  man  who 
acqairea  demerit  reflects  that  he  has  done  wrong,  and  is  brought  to 
repentance,  by  which  he  is  prevented  from  again  committing  the 
same  crime.  The  man  who  acquires  merit  reflects  that  he  has  done 
right,  hj  which  satie&ction  is  produced  in  his  mind  ;  from  satis&c- 
tion  cornea  pleasure;  frompleasnre.jojr;  fromjoy.comfortof  body; 
from  comfort  of  body,  tranquillity;  by  which  he  perceires  the  good 
efiecte  of  merit.  Thus  demerit  decreases,  and  merit  increases. 
Again,  a  man  who  (for  some  crime)  has  his  hands  and  feet  cut  off, 
presents  a  bunch  of  flowers  to  a  Budha,  by  which  he  iF^revented 
from  entering  hell  during  ninety-one  kalpas ;  and  in  this  manner  he 
leams  the  manner  in  which  the  increase  of  merit  is  obtuned. 

9.  The  reward  of  merit  is  according  to  its  character,  as  well  as 
its  degree.  When  it  arises  from  something  unconnected  with  the 
dhanninft,  worldly  prosperity  is  lec^ved,  or  birth  is  secured  as  a 
ganutda,  snpamna,  or  n&ga.  When  it  arises  from  something  con- 
nected with  the  dharmna,  it  secures  birth  m  a  d£wa>16ka  or  brahma- 
16ka,  or  an  entrance  into  the  paths. 

10.  The  king  of  S&gal  propounded  this  qoestion  to  Nigas^na, 
"  la  happiness  connected  with  merit,  or  with  demerit,  or  with  a  com- 
bination of  the  two?"  N&gasena  replied,  "It  is  connected  with 
merit,  and  with  demerit,  and  with  the  combination  of  the  two." 
Miiinda  :  "  Bat  if  there  be  merit,  there  is  no  sorrow;  if  there  be 
aortow,  there  is  no  merit ;  if  happiness  be  connected  with  merit,  it 
moat  be  with  that  alone ;  if  with  demerit,  it  must  be  with  that 
alone ;  merit  and  sorrow  cannot  appear  together."  Nigas^na : 
"  There  Is  a  man  who  holds  in  his  hand  a  bar  of  iron  that  has  been 
heated  daring  a  whole  day,  and  in  the  other  hand  a  piece  of  ice 
from  the  forest  of  Himila ;  will  both  the  iron  and  the  ice  bum  the 
hand  of  him  who  holds  them?"*  Miiinda:  "Tes,  they  will." 
N&gasena:  "What,  are  the  iron  and  the  ice  both  of  them  hot?" 
Miiinda:  "No."  N&gasena;  "Are  they  both  cold?"  Miiinda: 
"  No."  Nigasfena :  "  Therefore  you  see  into  the  futility  of  your 
ai^ument ;  if  it  be  heat  alone  that  bums,  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
not  both  hot ;  therefore  it  is  not  true  that  happiness  and  sorrow 
cannot  exist  together ;  or  if  it  be  cold  alone  that  bums,  it  Is  evident 
that  they  are  not  both  cold ;  therefore  it  is  not  trae  that  merit  and 
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sorrow  cannot  exist  together ;  the;  are  not  both  hot,  neither  are 
they  both  cold ;  the  one  is  hot,  and  the  other  is  cold ;  yet  the;  bolli 
bum,  they  both  produce  the  same  effect :  in  the  same  way,  merit 
and  sorrow  may  exist  tt^ther." 

U.  In  reply  to  questions  that  were  put  to  him  by  Sekra,  Bodha 
said,  "  There  are  Atc  kinds  of  pride.  1.  Of  possessions.  2.  Of 
family  or  caste.  3.  Of  benefits  that  bare  been  gained.  4.  Of 
personal  character,  fi.  Of  religious  knowledge.  WhosoeTcr  is  pnod 
of  his  poesessious  will  afterwards  be  bom  an  as<ii,  a  ^r^ta,  i»  a 
yakft,  living  on  a  dunghill  and  delighting  in  filth.  Whosoerer  is 
proud  of  As  &mily  may  be  bom  a  man  ;  but  be  will  vomit  wsim 
blood,  or  flames  will  proceed  out  of  his  month,  or  his  bowds  will 
burst.  Whosoever  is  proud  of  benefits  that  have  been  g^ed,  will 
be  bom  a  pr^ta,  a  yakl,  or  a  worm.  Whosoever  is  proud  of  his 
personal  character,  will  be  bom  ugly,  with  large  lips.  Whosoerer 
is  proud  of  his  religious  knowledge,  will  be  bom  in  the  hell  of 
ashes.  They  who  are  thus  unwise  place  themselves  at  a  diitaitee 
from  the  paths ;  yet  until  they  attain  them  these  evils  must  con- 
tinue to  be  endured,  however  much  they  may  try  to  free  themselres 
therefrom." 

12.  It  was  said  by  Budha  in  the  Siwaka-sutra  that  disease  nuy 
arise  from  an  excess  of  the  morbid  humours,  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  karma  of  the  individual  by  whom  the  pain  is  fetu 
"  If  any  one,"  said  he,  "  declares  that  all  sensation,  whether  it  be 
pleasure,  ptun,  or  indifference,  is  caused  by  the  merit  oi  demerit  of 
former  births,  be  he  priest  or  be  he  brahman,  his  declaration  is 
false." 

13.  The  happiness  and  misery  that  may  be  alternately  received 
by  tbe  same  being,  were  thus  described  by  the  prince  M»K«mm« 
to  his  brother  Anurlidha,  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  pievul  upoo 
faim  to  become  a  priest : — "  The  being  who  is  still  subject  to  biith 
may  at  one  time  sport  in  the  beautiful  garden  of  a  dewa-loka,  ud 
at  another  be  cut  to  a  thousand  pieces  in  hell ;  at  one  time  be  naj 
be  Maha  Brahma,  and  at  another  a  degraded  outcoste ;  at  one  time 
he  may  eat  the  food  of  the  d^was,  and  at  another  he  may  have 
molten  lead  poured  down  hb  throat ;  at  one  time  he  may  sip  nectar, 
and  at  another  be  made  to  drink  blood.  Alternately,  he  may  repose 
on  a  couch  with  the  dewis,  and  writhe  on  a  bed  of  red  hot  troa; 
enjoy  the  society  of  the  d^was,  and  be  dragged  through  a  thicket  (rf 
thorns;  bathe  in  a  celestial  river,  and  be  plunged  in  the  briny  ocean  of 
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hell ;  become  wild  with  pleasure,  and  thea  with  pain ;  reside  in  a 
manaion  of  gold,  and  be  exposed  on  a  mountain  of  lava ;  eit  on 
the  throne  of  the  d^waa,  and  be  impaled,  with  hungry  dogs  around ; 
drawn  in  a  chariot  of  the  d^was,  and  dragged  in  a  chariot  of  file ; 
drawn  by  an  elephant,  and  yoked  like  a  beast,  to  the  chariot  of 
others  ;  adorned  with  a  crown,  and  carrying  fael ;  clothed  in  a  robe 
of  the  d4was,  and  covered  with  a  garb  vile  and  filthy ;  ornamented 
with  peails,  and  clothed  in  rags;  like  Brahaspati  in  wisdom,  and 
utterly  ignorant ;  have  a  melodious  voice,  and  be  dumb,  speaking 
only  by  the  eyes  and  hands ;  a  man  with  a  retinue  of  females,  a 
female  in  attendance  upon  a  man ;  loved  by  otben,  and  hated  by 
others  ;  and  he  may  now  be  a  king  who  can  receive  countless  gems 
by  the  mere  clapping  of  his  hands,  and  now  a  mendicant,  taking  a 
skoll  from  door  to  door  to  seek  alms." 

14.  In  many  births  D6wadatta  was  superior  to  Bodhisat,  which 
may  appear  to  contradict  the  assertion  that  prosperity  is  the  reward 
of  merit  and  calamity  of  demerit ;  but  though  he  was  contmnally 
the  enemy  of  B6dhisat,  he  was  not  the  enemy  of  others ;  and  in 
the  births  in  which  he  was  king,  he  did  many  things  that  were 
good,  for  which  he  received  the  dae  reward.  In  the  course  of  the 
sequence  of  eustence  the  good  and  the  evil  are  connected  together 
in  different  relationships,  as  the  stream  of  the  river,  in  its  onward 
career,  meets  with  and  bears  on  its  surface  that  which  is  excellent 
OM  well  as  that  which  is  mean ;  but  though  D^wadatta  and  Budha 
were  thus  frequently  connected,  in  the  last  birth  the  former  went  to 
hell,  and  Budha  attained  nizw&na. 

15.  The  king  of  Sigal  said  to  Nigasena,  "  It  was  declared  by 
Bodha  that  Uugalan  was  the  chief  of  those  who  possessed  the 
power  of  irdhi ;  and  yet  is  was  said,  on  another  occasion,  that  the 
same  Hugalan  was  assaulted  by  thieves,  who  pounded  his  body 
with  staves,  and  broke  his  bones,  after  which  he  attained  nirw&na ; 
now  the  one  declaration  b  contrary  to  the  other ;  if  M ugalan  had 
the  power  of  irdhi,  he  could  not  have  been  exposed  to  the  endur- 
ance of  this  calamity."  Nagas^na :  "  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
bones  of  Mugalan  were  broken,  but  it  was  by  means  of  karma 
that  this  was  effected."  Milinda :  "  But  are  not  irdhi  and  karma 
equally  achinteyya,  without  mind,  or  beyond  thought ;  and  if  so, 
does  it  not  follow  that  the  irdhi  is  able  to  overcome  the  karma,  in 
the  same  way  as  we  take  one  wood-apple  to  break  another  with,  or 
one  mango  to  break  therewith  another  fruit  of  the  same  kind?" 
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Nagas^na :  "  Among  things  that  are  achlnteyya  one  m»j  be  ntxe 
powetful  than  another.  Thus,  there  are  many  princea  who  haTe 
authority,  hut  one  ia  more  powerful  than  the  reat ;  he  ia  the  king ; 
all  the  others  must  attend  to  his  commands  :  in  like  manner,  of  all 
things  that  are  achintejTa,  karma  is  the  most  powerful,  whether  it 
be  kusala  or  akusala,  the  karma  of  merit  or  of  demerit.  Again, 
when  a  man  commits  a  crime,  neither  his  father,  his  mother,  his 
relatives,  nor  his  friends  can  save  him  from  punishment.  Wbj? 
Because  the  will  of  the  king  is  supreme ;  be  is  more  powerful  than 
all ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  karma.  Again,  when  a  fir«  breaks  ont 
in  the  forest,  and  the  whole  land  is  in  a  blaze,  the  water  from  many 
thousands  of  vessels  would  he  insufficient  to  quend  it ;  and  in  the 
same  way,  nothing  can  overcome  the  force  of  karma.  In  a  fonno 
birth,  far  distant  from  the  last,  in  which  he  attained  nirw^na,  Ma- 
galan  was  the  murderer  of  his  aged  parents ;  and  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  crime  that  in  his  last  birth  a  umilar  calamity  wm 
inflicted  on  him  by  the  thieves." 

16.  A  female,  of  extremely  beautiful  appearance,  was  bon,  by 
the  apparitaonal  birth,  at  the  foot  of  a  mango  (amba)  tree,  b  a 
garden  belonging  to  the  Lichawi  princea,  near  the  city  of  WisUs. 
On  account  of  the  place  of  her  birth  she  was  called  Ambapiili,  and 
was  a  courtezan.  The  cause  of  her  being  a  courtezan  may  be 
learnt  from  the  following  nanadve.  In  the  thirty-first  kalpa  pie- 
nous  to  Cbe  present  age,  when  Sikht  was  Budha,  Amb^iali  wu 
one  of  his  female  relatives ;  but  she  renounced  the  world,  sad 
though  a  member  of  the  royal  family  became  a  priestess.  One  day 
when  going  to  worship  a  certain  dagoba,  in  company  with  oiba 
priestesses,  in  the  course  of  their  drcumambulation  of  the  rdic, 
one  of  them  happened  to  sneeze,  and  a  part  of  the  mucus,  wilboat 
her  perceiving  it,  fell  on  the  ground.  The  princess,  however,  who 
was  next  in  the  order  of  the  procession,  saw  that  the  court  was  de- 
filed, and  exclaimed,  "  What  rude  person  can  have  been  here?" 
Though  she  did  not  discover  the  delinquent,  she  still  abused  htf, 
whoever  she  might  be.  In  consequence  of  having  .thus  o&red  to 
insult  to  a  sacred  person,  she  was  next  bom  in  the  Am6dya  hdl, 
which  caused  her  to  wish  that  when  again  bom  of  the  race  of  man, 
she  might  receive  the  apparitional  birth.  She  was  aft«rwaida  an 
immense  period  in  different  hells,  enduring  great  pain ;  was  a  hoo- 
dred  thonsand  times  a  female  beggar ;  and  ten  thousand  times  ■ 
prostitute ;  but  in  the  time  of  E&syapa  Budha  she  remained  ia 
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perfect  continence,  and  was  then  bom  a  dewi,  and  after  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  the  d^ws-loka  for  the  proper  period,  she  was 
finally  bom  in  the  garden  of  the  Lichawi  princes. 

The  gardener  informed  the  princes  that  he  had  found  a  beautiful 
female  at  the  foot  of  a  mango  tree ;  and  on  bearing  this  news  they 
hastened  to  the  place,  and  were  in  great  amazement  at  her  appear- 
ance. They  all  wished  to  possess  her ;  but  as  this  was  not  possible, 
in  order  to  end  the  dispute  that  arose  from  their  conflicting  claims, 
that  otherwise  appeared  to  be  interminable,  it  was  dedded  that  the 
eldest  prince  should  take  her;  after  which  she  was  placed  in  the 
office  of  courtezan,  and  received  as  a  gift  the  garden  in  which  she 
had  appeared. 

At  thia  time  Qotama  went  with  a  large  reliiine  of  priests  to  the 
village  of  Kotigrima,  near  Wlsala.  When  the  Lichawi  princes 
heard  of  his  arrival,  they  put  on  their  royal  garments,  and  went  to 
see  him.  But  before  their  appearance,  Ambapfili  had  gone  to  pay 
him  her  respects.  On  approaching  the  sage,  she  offered  him  the 
most  profound  reverence,.and  listened  with  great  delight  to  a  dis- 
course that  he  delivered ;  after  the  conclnsion  of  which  she  re- 
quested that  he  would  next  day  do  her  the  favour  of  receiving  a 
repast  at  her  dwelling.  In  returning  home,  as  the  people  crowded 
forward  on  their  way  to  the  wihira,  her  chariot  came  into  collision 
with  that  of  one  of  the  princes ;  but  she  heeded  it  not,  and  passed 
on.  When  she  arrived  at  her  dwelling,  she  set  about  the  prepara- 
tion of  various  kinds  of  the  most  delicious  food.  The  princes,  on 
arriving  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  wihara  in  which  Budha 
was  residing,  descended  &om  their  chariots,  and  as  they  approached 
nearer,  reverentiy  bowed  themselves.  The  coming  of  the  princes 
was  perceived  by  Budha,  who,  as  he  noticed  the  different  colours  of 
their  garments  and  ornament!,  and  the  varied  splendour  of  their 
array,  said  to  hia  attendant  le^ue,  "  Priests,  those  of  you  who 
have  not  seen  the  glory  of  the  Tusi  d^wa-I6ka,  look  at  the  Lichawi 
princes  ;  behold  their  grandeur,  and  learn  therefrom  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Tusi."  After  remaining  with  the  sage  some  time,  listening 
to  his  instructions,  they  requested  him  to  receive  an  offering  at  the 
palace  the  next  day,  but  as  he  had  already  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Ambap&li,  he  could  not  comply  with  their  request.  From  this 
place  he  went  to  Gijjokawasaya,  in  the  village  of  N4dika.  The 
next  day  Ambapili  Informed  Budha  that  all  was  prepared  ;  when 
the  great  teacher,  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  rahats,  went  to  par- 
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take  of  the  offering.  At  the  conclnaion  of  the  repaat,  he  repeated 
the  uamil  benediclion ;  and  the  coartezan,  in  letom,  presented  the 
garden  to  the  priesthood,  and  snbBeqnentljr  erected  in  it  a  viii^ 
which  she  gave  to  Budba.*  She  also  renounced  the  vorld,  became 
a  priestess,  and  attained  the  state  of  a  rahat. 

17.  The  king  of  Skgal  aaid  to  N^asgna,  "  There  are  some 
persons  in  the  world  who  present  alms,  and  say  at  the  same  lime. 
May  this  alms-offering  be  a  benefit  to  my  relatives  who  are  dead, 
and  have  become  pr^taa !  Tell  me,  will  their  departed  relatives 
receive  any  benefit  from  such  an  offering  ?"  N&gaa^na :  *'  There 
are  some  pr^tas  who  receive  a  benefit  (herefrom,  arid  othen  who 
will  not :  those  who  are  bom  in  any  of  the  136  hells  will  derive  no 
benefit  from  the  offering  oi  the  rice  that  is  presented ;  nor  will 
those  who  are  bom  in  the  dewa-lokas,  or  those  who  are  born  u 
animals.  There  are  four  kinds  of  pretas  : — 1.  Wantaeikis,  who  five 
counties  ages  in  great  eotrow,  eating  the  most  disgnstiQg  snbstancei. 
2.  Ehuppipasikas,  that  live  a  whole  budhintara  without  tatting 
either  meat  or  drink.  3.  NijjhfimatTisnikas,  that  live  in  the  hollow 
of  decayed  trees  which  have  been  set  on  fire.  These  three  kinds 
of  pretas  derive  no  benefits  from  offerings ;  but  there  are  othen 
that  may  receive  assistance  therefrom."  Millnda  :  "  Then  it  will 
frequently  happen  that  no  benefit  is  derived  from  the  alms  that  ue 
thus  presented ;  and  they  will  ihus  be  fruitless  and  vairi."  Naga- 
slna  :  "  Not  so ;  there  is  a  man  who  takes  fish,  flesh,  toddy,  liee, 
and  cakes  to  present  to  his  relatives ;  but  he  b  not  able  to  find 
them.  On  this  account,  is  the  food  lost  that  he  has  prepared '. 
Does  he  not  enjoy  it  himself?  And  it  is  the  same  with  alms  (in 
such  instances  as  have  been  referred  to) ;  the  giver  receives  the 
benefit."  Milinda  :  "  Be  it  so ;  the  deceased  relatives  will  in  some 
instances  receive  benefit  from  the  alms  that  are  presented ;  but  if  I 
become  a  crael  murderer,  putting  many  persons  to  death  without 
merey,  will  my  relatives  in  any  way  reap  the  reward  of  my  erU 
actions?"  N4gasena;  "No."  Milinda:  "  What  is  the  reason  of 
this  difference  }  The  reward  of  good  actions  is  received  by  the 
deceased  relatives,  but  the  reward  of  evil  actions  is  not;  tell  me 
the  cause  of  this  distinction?''  Nigas^na ;  "  You  are  asking  a 
profitless  questioQ ;  it  is  just  like  asking  why  the  sky  does  not  ttH, 
or  why  the  stream  of  the  river  does  not  go  upward  rather  than  de- 
scend, or  why  men  and  birds  have  only  two  feet,  whilst  the  beatb 
*  When  Fa  Hian  visited  WisUa,  the  garden  was  yet  in  ezittcnce. 
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of  the  field  have  four ;  these  are  not  proper  questions  at  all  for  any 
one  to  ask."  Milinda :  "  I  do  not  make  this  enquiry  merely  to 
tronble  you ;  I  ask  it  that  my  mind  may  be  relieved,  and  that  others 
also  who  have  doubts  upon  the  subject  may  be  instmcted."  N4ga- 
aena :  "  The  reward  of  merit  may  be  divided,  and  a  portion  of  it 
imparted  to  another ;  but  that  of  demerit  cannot.  Just  in  the 
same  way,  water  may  be  carried  by  bamboo  spouts  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, bnt  the  rocks  and  hills  cannot  be  removed  at  will ;  the  lamp 
may  be  fed  with  oU  or  grease,  but  it  cannot  with  water ;  water 
taken  &om  the  pond  fertilises  the  soil,  but  that  which  is  taken  from 
the  sea  cannot  be  used  for  the  same  purpose."  Milinda;  "Will 
yon  explain  to  me  bow  it  is  that  the  reward  of  demerit  cannot  be 
imparted  to  another  ?  I  am  like  a  blind  man  ;  I  want  instruction." 
Nigasfeoa :  "  The  reward  of  demerit  is  small  and  insignificant ; 
that  of  merit  is  vast,  and  spreads  to  the  d^wa-16ka;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  one  can  be  divided  and  not  the  other.  A  single 
drop  of  water  cannot  be  made  to  spread  over  the  space  of  ten  or 
twelve  yojanas ;  but  a  heavy  shower  fills  the  lakes,  rivers,  brooks, 
rills,  and  channels,  and  spreads  over  this  apace.  And  in  like  man- 
ner, demerit,  on  account  of  its  littleness,  comiot  be  received  by 
another,  whilst  merit,  because  of  its  greatness,  admits  of  participa- 
tion." Milinda:  "  Whence  is  this  greatness  of  merit  derived?" 
Nkgaskna.:  "  A  man  gives  alms,  or  keeps  the  precepts ;  by  this 
means  his  mind  is  filled  with  satisfaction ;  again  and  again  this 
satis&ction  wells  up  within  him,  and  he  is  indoced  to  acquire  a 
greater  degree  of  merit ;  it  is_like  a  perpetual  fountain,  continually 
flowing  over ;  but  when  a  man  does  that  which  brings  demerit,  his 
mind  becomes  sorrowfiil,  and  he  is  deterred  &om  pursuing  the  same 
course,  like  a  river  that  is  lost  in  the  sand  of  the  desert.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  merit  increases  and  becomes  great,  whOst  demerit  is 
diminished." 
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There  are  three  ains  of  the  body: — 1.  The  taking  of  Kfe, 
Murder  (1).  2.  The  taking  of  that  which  is  not  given, 
Theft  (2).  S.  The  holding  of  carnal  intercourse  with  the 
female  that  belongs  to  another.  Adultery  (S). 

There  are  four  sldb  of  the  epeech: — 1.  Lying  (4).  i. 
Slander  (5).     3.  Abuse.     4.  Unprofitable  ConTersatioQ  (6). 

There  are  three  dns  of  the  mind : — 1.  CoTetousness  (7). 
S.  Malice.     S.  Scepticism  (8). 

There  are  also  five  other  evils  that  are  to  be  avoided . — 1- 
The  drinking  of  intoxicating  Liquors  (9).  2.  Gamblis; 
(10).  S.  Idleness  (11)-  4.  Improper  AfisociationB  (12).  5- 
The  Frequenting  of  Places  of  Amusement  (IS). 

There  are  additional  obligations  that  are  binding  upon  par- 
ticular classes  of  individuals,  among  whom  may  be  reckoned : 
—1.  The  Parent  and  ChUd  (14).  8.  The  Teacher  and 
Scholar  (15).  S.  The  Priest  and  Householder  (16).  4. 
The  Husband  and  Wife  (17).  5.  The  Master  and  Servant 
(18).    6.  The  Friend  (19). 

There  are  Miscellaneous  Advices  and  Admonitions  (iW) 
that  form  another  section. 
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The  Sfla  Precepta  are  almost  limideM  in  their  extent  (21). 
I^e  most  celebrated  are  the  ten  Obligations  of  the  Priest. 

In  the  native  works,  certain  terms  are  continually  met 
with,  an  understanding  of  which  is  necessary  to  a  right 
acquaintance  with  Budhism.  A  few  of  the  more  important 
of  these  Terms  are  inserted,  with  their  explanation  (22), 


1.  TTte  TaMng  of  Uft. 

Prinagbita  is  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  anj  being,  the 
tailing  of  it  away.  The  pr&na  is  here  put  for  the  being,  but  it  is 
onlj  by  a  figure  of  speech.  In  reality  the  prina  is  the  same  as  the 
jiwitindia  (the  eighteenth  rlipa-khanda),  the  principle  of  life.  He 
who  takes  away  this  principle,  whether  it  be  done  immediately  or 
by  instigation  (by  the  body  or  by  the  speech)  is  guilty  of  this  crime. 
He  who  takes  away  the  life  of  a  large  animal  will  have  greater  de- 
merit than  he  who  takes  away  the  life  of  a  small  one;  because 
greater  skill  or  artifice  is  required  in  taking  the  life  of  the  former 
thsn  of  the  latter.  When  the  life  of  a  man  is  taken,  the  demerit 
incieasea  in  proportion  to  the  merit  of  the  person  slain ;  but  he 
who  slays  a  cruel  man  bu  greater  demerit  than  he  who  slays  a  man 
of  a  kind  disposition. 

There  are  five  things  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of  taking 
life.  1.  There  must  be  tiie  knowledge  that  there  is  life.  2.  There 
most  be  the  assurance  that  a  living  being  is  present.  3.  There 
tnnst  be  the  intention  to  take  life.  4.  With  this  intention  there 
mnat  be  something  done,  as  the  placing  of  a  bow  or  spear,  or  the 
KtUng  of  a  snare  ;  and  there  must  be  some  movement  towards  it, 
as  walking,  running,  or  jumping.  5.  The  life  must  be  actually 
taken.     {Badharmwaratnak&ri^ 

Agun,  it  is  said,  when  any  one  ii^ures  a  tree,  or  root,  or  rock, 
with  the  latent  to  take  life,  not  knowing  its  nature ;  when  any  one 
takes  life,  knowing  it  is  life  that  he  takes  ;  when  any  one  intends 
to  take  life ;  when  any  one  actually  takes  life,  whether  it  be  done 
by  himself  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  another,  he  is  guilty 
of  this  crime.     (IfiJtru^  iVotna.) 

Pt4nagh4ta  may  be  committed  by  the  body,  as  when  weapons 
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are  used ;  by  word,  as  when  a  superior  commands  an  inferior  to 
take  life ;  or  by  the  mind,  as  when  the  death  of  another  is  deBired. 

There  are  six  ways  in  which  life  may  be  taken: — 1.  By  the 
person  himself,  with  a  sword  or  lance.  2.  By  giving  the  command 
to  another.  3.  By  the  use  of  projectiles,  sttch  as  a  spear,  an  anow, 
or  a  stone.  4.  By  treachery,  as  the  digfpng  of  pits  and  caveriiig 
them  slightly  over,  setting  springs,  or  poisoning  ponds.  5.  By 
magical  rites.    6.  By  the  instrumentality  of  demons.    (^Pifdtpalkfo.) 

There  are  eight  causes  of  the  destruction  of  life :— 1.  Evil  de- 
sire. 2.  Anger.  3.  Ignorance.  4.  Pride.  5.  Covetousness.  6. 
Poverty.  7.  Wantonness,  as  in  the  sport  of  children.  8.  Law,  ts 
by  the  decree  of  the  ruler. 

This  crime  is  committed,  not  only  when  life  is  actually  taken,  but 
also  when  there  is  the  indolgence  of  hatred  or  anger ;  hence  also 
lying,  stealing,  and  slander,  may  be  regarded  in  some  sense  as  m- 
clnding  this  sin.     (^Sadhamtmaratnaitiri.) 

Under  certain  circumstances  one's  own  life  may  be  given  np,  bnt 
the  life  of  another  is  never  to  be  taken. 

If  the  person  who  is  killed  is  the  person  who  was  intended  to 
be  slain,  the  crime  of  murder  has  been  committed ;  but  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  take  the  life  of  a  particular  person,  by  throwing  a  dart, 
or  javelin,  and  the  weapon  kill  another,  it  is  not  murder.  If  it  ia 
intended  to  take  life,  though  not  the  life  of  any  particular  person, 
and  Ufe  be  token,  it  is  murder.  When  a  blow  is  given  with  the  in- 
tention of  taking  life,  whether  the  person  who  is  struck  die  at  that 
time  or  afterwards,  it  is  murder. 

When  a  command  is  given  to  take  the  life  of  a  particular  person, 
and  that  person  is  killed,  it  is  murder ;  but  if  another  person  be 
killed  instead,  it  is  not  murder.  When  a  command  is  given  to  take 
the  life  of  a  person  at  a  particular  time,  whether  in  the  morning  or 
in  the  evening,  in  the  night  or  in  the  day,  and  he  be  killed  at  the 
time  appointed,  it  is  murder ;  but  if  he  be  killed  at  some  other 
time,  and  not  at  the  time  appointed,  it  is  not  murder.  'When  a 
command  is  given  to  take  the  life  of  a  person  at  a  particular  place, 
whether  it  be  in  the  village,  or  city,  or  desert,  on  laud,  or  on  water, 
and  he  be  killed  at  the  place  appointed,  it  is  murder ;  but  if  he  be 
killed  at  some  other  place,  and  not  at  the  place  appointed,  it  is  not 
murder.  When  a  command  is  given  to  take  the  hfe  of  a  peison  in 
a  particular  position,  whether  it  be  walking,  standing,  sittiog,  or 
lying  down,  and  he  be  killed  whilst  in  the  position  appointed,  it  ii 
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murder ;  but  if  he  be  killed  whilst  in  some  other  position,  and  not 
in  the  position  appointed,  it  is  not  murder.  When  a  command  is 
^Ten  to  take  the  life  of  a  person  hj  a  particular  weapon,  whether 
it  be  sword  or  spear,  and  he  be  killed  by  the  weapon  appointed,  it 
is  murder ;  but  if  he  be  killed  by  some  otlter  weapon,  and  not  by 
the  weapon  appointed,  it  is  not  murder. 

Were  a  command  to  be  given  to  take  the  life  of  any  person  fifty 
years  afterwards,  or  even  at  a  period  still  mote  distant,  and  the 
person  giving  the  command  were  to  die  a  moment  after  it  was 
inoed,  he  would  be  guilty  of  murder,  and  as  such  would  be  bom 
in  one  of  the  hells. 

The  crime  is  not  great  when  an  ant  is  killed ;  its  magnitude  in- 
creases in  this  pn^ession — a  lizard,  a  guana,  a  hare,  a  deer,  a  bull, 
>  horse,  and  an  elephant.  The  life  of  each  of  these  animals  is  the 
Mme,  but  the  skill  or  efibit  required  to  destroy  them  is  widely  dif> 
ferent.  Again,  when  we  come  to  men,  the  two  extremes  are  the 
sceptic  and  the  rahat  (aa  no  one  can  take  the  life  of  a  supreme 
Bndha). 

In  the  Tillage  of  Wadhamina,  near  Danta,  there  was  an  upisaka 
who  was  a  husbandman.  One  of  hb  oxen  having  strayed,  he 
ucended  a  rock  that  he  might  look  for  it ;  but  whilst  there  he  was 
"^d  by  a  serpent.  He  had  a  goad  in  his  hand,  and  his  first  im- 
polse  was  to  kill  the  snake ;  but  he  reflected  that  if  he  did  so  he 
■hould  break  the  precept  that  forbids  the  taking  of  life.  He  there- 
fore resigned  himself  to  death,  and  threw  the  goad  away ;  no  sooner 
W  he  done  this,  than  the  snake  released  him  from  its  grasp,  and 
he  escaped.  Thus,  by  observing  the  precept,  bis  life  was  preserved 
from  the  moat  imminent  danger. 

A  certain  king,  who  reigned  at  Anur&dhapura,  commanded  an 
npasaka  to  procure  him  a  fowl  and  kill  tt.  As  he  refused,  the  king 
iwned  a  decree  that  he  should  be  taken  to  the  place  of  execution, 
where  a  fowl  was  to  be  put  into  his  hand,  and  if  he  still  refused  to 
kill  it,  he  was  to  be  slain.  The  upisaka,  however,  sud  that  he  had 
itever  broken  the  precept  that  forbids  the  taking  of  life,  and  that  he 
"as  willing  to  give  his  own  life  for  the  life  of  the  fowl.  With  this 
intention  he  threw  the  fowl  away  imhurt.  After  this  he  was  brought 
'nek  to  the  king,  and  released,  as  he  bad  been  put  to  this  test 
merely  lo  try  the  sincerity  of  his  faith.     {P&jdwaliya.) 

In  the  city  of  Wis41a  there  was  a  priest,  who  one  day,  on  going 
*ith  the  alms-bowl,  sat  down  upon  a  chur  that  was  covered  with  a 
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doth,  by  vHicb  lie  killed  a  clild  thst  was  nnderneath.  About  the 
same  time  there  vas  a  priest  who  receired  food  mixed  with  poison 
into  his  almB-bowl,  irhich  he  gave  to  another  priest,  not  knowing 
that  it  was  poisoned,  and  the  priest  died.  Both  of  these  priests 
went  to  Budha,  and  in  much  sorrow  informed  bim  of  what  had 
taken  place.  The  sage  declared,  after  hearing  their  story,  that  the 
priest  who  gave  the  poisoned  food,  though  it  caused  the  death  of 
another  priest,  was  innocent,  because  he  had  done  it  unwittingly ; 
but  that  the  priest  who  sat  upon  the  chair,  tiiougb  it  only  caused 
the  death  of  a  child,  was  guilty,  as  he  had  not  taken  the  proper 
precaution  to  look  under  the  cloth,  and  had  sat  down  without  being 
invited  by  the  householder. 

It  was  said  by  Budha,  on  one  occasion,  that  the  priests  were  not 
to  throw  themselves  down  (&om  an  eminence,  in  order  to  canse 
their  death).  But  on  another  occasion  he  said  that  he  preached  the 
bans  in  order  that  those  who  heard  it  might  be  released  from  old 
age,  disease,  decay,  and  death ;  and  declared  that  those  were  the 
most  honourable  of  bis  disciples  by  whom  this  purpose  was  accom- 
plished.  The  one  declaration  (as  was  observed  by  the  king  of 
S4gal),  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  other ;  but  the  apparent  dif- 
ference may  be  reconciled  by  attending  to  the  occasions  on  which 
they  were  delivered.  There  was  a  priest  who  was  under  the  iafln- 
ence  of  passion ;  and  as  he  was  unable  to  nuuntain  his  purity  be 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  die  than  to  continue  an  ascetic.  He 
tikerefore  threw  himself  &om  a  precipice,  near  the  rock  O^akAla; 
but  it  happened  that  as  he  came  down  he  fell  upon  a  man  who  had 
come  to  the  forest  to  cut  bamboos,  whom  he  killed,  thongh  he  did 
not  succeed  in  taking  his  own  life.  From  having  taken  the  life  of 
another  he  supposed  that  he  bad  become  pfir^ik^,  or  excluded  bom 
the  priesthood ;  but  when  he  informed  Budha  of  what  had  taken 
place,  the  sage  declared  that  it  was  not  ao  (as  he  had  killed  the  mas 
nnintentionally,  bis  intention  being  to  take  his  own  life).  Nevet- 
theleas,  though  Budha  declared  that  he  delivered  the  bana  in  wda 
that  old  age  and  decay  might  be  overcome,  be  made  known  that  the 
priests  were  not  permitted,  like  the  one  above-mentioned,  to  thn* 
themselves  from  an  eminence  in  order  that  their  lives  may  be  de- 
stroyed. The  members  of  the  priesthood  are  like  a  medicine  for 
the  destruction  of  the  disease  of  evil  desire  in  all  sentient  beings ; 
like  water,  for  the  washing  away  of  its  dust ;  a  talisman,  for  the 
f^ving  of  all  treasures;  a  ship  by  which  to  sail  to  the  qipotile 
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shore  of  the  sea  of  camal  desire  ;  the  chief  of  a  conToy  of  wagons, 
to  gaide  across  the  desert  of  decay ;  a  nind,  to  extinguish  the  fire 
of  anger  and  ignorance ;  a  shower  of  rain,  to  wash  away  earthly 
affection  ;  an  instructor,  to  teach  the  three  forma  of  merit,  and  to 
point  oat  the  way  to  nirwina.  It  was,  therefore,  out  of  compassion 
to  the  world  that  Budha  commasded  the  priests  not  to  precipitate 
diemaelTes  (or  to  cause  their  own  death).  The  henefit  of  the 
priesthood  was  alao  declared  by  the  priest  Kumira  Kisyapa  to  a 
certain  hrahman.  Bat  as  the  repetition  of  existence  is  connected 
with  many  evils,  Budha  delivered  his  discouraes  ia  order  that  by 
their  means  it  might  be  overcome  or  destroyed.  {Milirtda  Prcuna.) 
The  tmwise  man  is  cruel ;  to  all  beings  he  is  tinkind,  and  he 
takes  life.  For  this  he  will  in  the  present  world  be  in  danger  from 
sharp  instruments,  the  boras  of  animals,  &c.  He  will  then  be  bom 
in  hell,  and  after  remaining  there  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years, 
he  will  ^ain  be  bom  in  this  world ;  but  if  he  belong  to  a  rich  oi 
illtutrioud  &mily,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privilege! 
of  hia  birth ;    he  will  die  whilst  he  b  young.      {Sdleyya-t&tra- 

He  who  keeps  the  precept  which  forbids  the  taking  of  life  will 
he  thus  rewarded  : — He  will  afterwards  be  bom  with  all  bis  mem- 
bers perfect ;  he  will  be  taU  and  strong,  and  put  his  feet  firmly  to 
the  ground  when  he  walks ;  he  will  have  a  handsome  person,  a  soft 
and  dear  akin,  and  be  fluent  in  speech ;  he  will  have  the  reapect  of 
iiis  servants  and  friends ;  he  will  be  courageous,  none  having  the 
power  to  withstand  him ;  he  will  not  die  by  the  stratagem  of  an- 
other; he  will  have  a  large  retinue,  good  health,  a  robust  constitu- 
tion, and  ei^oy  long  life.'    {^PiijiwaUya.) 

2.  Theft. 

When  anything  is  taken  that  is  not  given  by  the  owner,  whether 
it  be  gold,  silver,  or  any  similar  article,  and  it  be  hidden  by  the 
person  who  takes  it,  in  the  house,  or  in  the  forest,  or  in  the  rock, 
the  precept  is  broken  that  forbids  the  takii^  of  that  which  ia  not 
given  ;  it  is  theft. 

Again,  it  is  said,  when  any  one  takes  that  which  belongs  to  an- 
other, or  that  which  he  thinks  belongs  to  another,  or  takes  that 
which  is  not  given,  whether  it  be  taken  by  himaelf  or  through  the 
instrumentality  of  another,  the  precept  is  violated. 

There  are  five  things  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of  theft  :— 
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1.  The  article  that  is  taken  muat  belong  to  anotlier.  2.  There 
must  be  some  token  that  it  beloi^  to  another.  3.  There  most  be 
tiie  intention  to  steal.  4.  There  must  be  some  act  done,  or  effort 
eietted,  to  obtain  possession.  5,  There  mnat  be  actual  acquire- 
ment.    {SadharmmaratnaMri.) 

When  any  one  conceals  near  the  road  or  In  the  forest  that  which 
belongs  to  another,  breaks  into  bouses,  uses  folse  scales,  demands 
too  large  a  share  of  profit,  uses  a  false  measure  for  oil  or  grain,  or 
utters  false  money,  it  is  theft.  When  any  one  takes  more  than  is 
due,  or  extorts  a  fine  la^er  than  b  allowed  by  the  law,  it  is  theft. 
When  any  one  procures  for  himself  that  which  belongs  to  another 
by  the  giving  of  lalee  evidence,  it  is  theft 

This  crime  may  be  committed  by  making  signs  to  any  one  to  tike 
that  which  belongs  to  a  third  person. 

When  that  which  belongs  to  another  is  taken  so  much  as  a  hair- 
breadth, with  the  intention  to  keep  it,  it  is  theft ;  but  if  it  be  taken 
even  the  distance  of  a  cubit,  and  then  retnraed,  it  is  not  tbefi.  To 
take  an  ear  of  com  from  the  field,  or  a  fruit  from  the  bee,  or  a 
flower  from  the  garden,  is  theft.  When  a  piece  of  money  is  left 
upon  the  ground  by  mistake,  or  through  fo^etfulnesa,  to  put  the  foot 
upon  it  in  order  to  conceal  it,  it  is  theft.  When  any  one  causes  a 
person  carrying  any  article  to  throw  it  down  and  rnn  away  from 
fear,  whether  he  takes  the  article  or  not,  it  is  theft.  When  an 
article  is  given  on  loan,  or  in  pledge,  and  the  person  receiving  it 
keeps  it,  it  is  theft.  When  a  number  of  persons  agree  to  commit 
a  robbery,  though  only  one  takes  the  article,  the  whole  axe  gnil^ 
of  theft. 

When  a  command  is  given  by  any  one  to 'take  that  which  belongs 
to  another,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  ttiough  be  dies 
immediately  after  giving  the  command,  he  is  guilty  of  theft,  and  ai 
such  will  be  bom  in  one  of  the  four  hells. 

To  take  that  which  belongs  to  a  sceptic  is  an  inferior  crime,  and 
the  guilt  rises  in  magnitude  in  proportion  to  the  merit  of  the  indi- 
vidual upon  whom  the  theft  is  perpetrated.  To  take  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  associated  priesthood,  ot  to  a  supreme  Budha,  is  the 
highest  crime. 

He  who  keeps  the  precept  that  forbids  the  taking  of  that  which 
is  not  given,  will  in  future  births  receive  abundance  of  wealth  and 
of  golden  vessels,  he  will  have  no  desire  for  that  which  is  not  in 
his  possession,  no  anxiety  for  the  property  of  another;  he  will  be 
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able  to  preserre  all  that  be  has  acquiied ;  he  will  not  have  to  endure 
afflicdon  from  kings  or  robbers,  from  water  or  fire ;  be  will  acquire 
many  things  that  are  not  in  the  possesMon  of  others ;  he  will  l>e 
exalted  in  tbe  world;  his  requests  will  not  be  denied ;  and  he  will 
live  in  comfort.    {P^j'dumlii/a.) 

3.  Adtdlay. 

When  any  one  approaches  a  woman  that  is  under  the  protection 
of  another,  whether  it  be  her  father,  if  her  mother  be  dead ;  or  her 
mother,  if  her  father  be  dead ;  or  both  parents ;  or  her  brother, 
sister,  or  other  relative  of  either  parent;  or  the  person  to  whom  she 
has  been  betrothed  ;  the  precept  is  broken  that  forbids  illicit  inter- 
conrse  with  the  sex.  Whosoever  does  this  will  be  disgraced  by  the 
prince ;  he  will  have  to  pay  a  fine,  or  be  placed  in  some  mean 
situation,  or  have  a  garland  of  fiowers  put  in  detision  about  his 
neck. 

There  are  twenty-one  descriptions  of  women  whom  it  is  forbidden 
to  approach.  Among  them  are,  a  woman  protected  by  her  rela- 
tives ;  or  bought  with  money  ;  or  who  is  cohabiting  with  another 
of  her  own  free  will;  or  works  for  another  person  for  wages, 
though  she  is  not  a  slave ;  or  who  b  betrothed  ;  or  a  slave  living 
with  her  owner ;  or  working  in  her  own  house  ;  or  taken  as  a  spoil 
in  war.  All  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  property  of  another, 
and  are  therefore  not  to  be  approached. 

When  any  one  approaches  a  female  who  is  the  property  of  an- 
other, wilJi  tbe  intent  to  commit  evil,  and  practices  some  deception 
to  gain  his  end,  and  accomplishes  his  purpose,  he  transgresses 
against  the  precept. 

Four  things  are  necessary  to  constitute  this  crime: — 1.  There 
must  be  some  one  that  it  is  unlawful  to  approach.  2.  There  most 
be  the  evil  intention.  3.  There  must  be  some  act  or  effort  to  carry 
the  intention  into  effect.  4.  There  must  be  the  accompliabment  of 
the  intention.     {Sadharmmaratnakdri.') 

The  magnitude  of  this  offence  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
merit  of  the  woman's  protector  ;  and  when  she  has  no  protector, 
in  proportion  to  her  own  merit. 

In  the  time  of  Piyumatura  Budha  there  was  a  female  who  ex- 
ercised the  wish  to  become  the  principal  priestess  of  a  future 
Budha.  Accordingly,  in  the  lime  of  Gdtama,  she  was  bom  in 
Sewet,  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  called  Utpalawamna.    She  was 
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eo  extremely  beautiAil  that  her  father  thought  if  he  gave  her  to  the 
king,  or  the  sab-king,  or  to  any  prince  or  noble,  the  othera  would 
be  ennous,  and  become  her  enemies.  He  therefore  resolved  upon 
making  her  a  priestess,  to  which  she  herself  was  perfectly  agree- 
able. Soon  after  her  initiation,  as  she  was  looking  at  the  flame  of 
a  lamp  hung  up  at  a  festival,  it  became  to  her  a  sign,  by  vhich 
she  practised  t^jo-kasina,  and  became  a  rahat.  Id  the  Andhs 
forest,  near  Sewet,  there  was  a  cell,  to  which  she  retired  Ihat  she 
might  perform  the  exercises  of  asceticism.  At  this  time  it  was  not 
forbidden  by  Qotama  that  priestesses  should  reside  in  the  forest 
alone.  One  day  she  went  with  the  alma-howl  to  Sewet,  which  be- 
came known  to  Nanda,  the  son  of  her  mother's  brother,  who  bad  lored 
her  before  she  assumed  the  robe.  Whilst  she  was  absent,  he  neat 
secretly  to  her  cell,  and  concealed  himself  under  her  couch.  On 
returning,  as  she  could  not  see  clearly  from  coming  immediately  out 
of  the  strong  sunshine,  she  lay  down  upon  the  coach,  when  Nands 
came  from  his  concealment  and  violated  her  person ;  but  the  earth 
opened,  and  he  waa  taken  to  hell  by  the  flames  arising  from 
Awichi. 

He  who  keeps  the  precept  that  forbids  the  approach  to  a  vnunaa 
who  ia  the  property  of  another,  will  afterwards  have  no  enemy,  u 
all  persons  will  love  him  ;  he  will  possess  food,  garments,  and 
couches  in  abundance  ;  he  will  sleep  soundly,  and  have  no  un- 
pleasant dieoms  ;  he  will  not  be  bom  a  female,  will  be  placid  in  his 
disposition,  and  free  from  anger,  and  have  all  his  senses  perfect ; 
he  will  have  an  agreeable  person,  and  possess  the  confidence  of  all 
persons;  all  things  will  happen  to  him  according  to  his  wishes. 
with  little  effort  on  his  part  to  secure  their  gratification ;  he  will 
have  prosperity,  be  free  from  disease,  and  retain  tltat  which  he 
possesses.     {PitjitDoUya.) 

4.  lA/mg. 

To  deny  the  possession  of  any  article,  in  order  to  retain  it,  is  * 
lie,  but  not  of  a  heinous  description  ;  to  bear  false  witness  in  oider 
that  the  proper  owner  may  be  deprived  of  that  which  be  possesses, 
is  a  lie,  to  which  a  greater  degree  of  culpability  is  attached.  Whei 
any  one  declares  tiiat  he  has  not,  what  he  has ;  or  that  he  has  whil 
he  has  not ;  whether  it  be  by  the  lips,  or  by  signs,  or  in  writing,  it 
is  a  lie. 

When  any  one  says  that  which  is  not  true,  knowing  it  to  be  hix. 
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and  ^ves  it  actual  utterance,  the  person  addressed  receiving  it  as 
true,  it  is  a  lie. 

The  first  lie  ever  spoken  in  the  world  was  uttered  by  Ch^tija, 
king  of  Jambudwipa. 

There  are  some  persons  who  reftard  the  telling  of  a  lie  as  a  trifle ; 
they  apeak  falsely,  in  the  court  of  justice,  or  in  the  presence  of  the 
multitude,  or  when  deciding  a  case  of  inheritance,  or  when  in  the 
court  of  the  king.  They  say  that  they  know,  though  they  do  not 
kaow ;  that  they  do  not  know,  though  they  know.  They  say  that 
they  saw,  though  they  did  not  see ;  that  they  did  not  see,  though 
they  saw.  About  the  members  of  the  body,  or  the  wealth  of  rela- 
tives, or  because  they  have  received  a  bribe,  they  knowingly  speak 
that  which  is  not  true. 

Pour  things  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  Ue  :— 1.  There  must  be 
the  utterance  of  the  thing  that  is  not.  2.  There  must  be  the  know- 
ledge that  it  is  not.  3.  There  must  be  some  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  person  addressed  from  learning  the  truth.  4.  There  must  be 
the  discovery  by  the  person  deceived  that  what  has  been  told  him  is 
not  true.     (^Sadharmmaralnakdri.) 

The  magnitude  of  the  crime  increases  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  article,  or  the  importance  of  the  matter,  about  which  the  lie 
is  told. 

From  the  time  that  G6tama  became  a  B6dhisat,  through  all  bis 
births,  until  the  attainment  of  the  Budhaship,  he  never  told  a  lie ; 
and  it  were  easier  for  the  sakwala  to  be  blown  away  than  for  a  su- 
preme Budba  to  utter  an  untruth. 

It  is  said  by  the  hrahmans  that  it  is  not  a  crime  to  tell  a  lie  on 
behalf  of  the  guru,  or  on  account  of  cattle,  or  to  save  the  person's 
own  life,  or  to  gain  the  victory  in  any  contest ;  but  this  is  contrary 
to  the  precept. 

On  one  occasion  Budha  said  that  when  a  lie  is  uttered  knowingly 
it  is  p^jik&,  or  excludes  &om  the  priesthood ;  yet  on  another 
occasion  he  said  that  it  is  a  venial  or  minor  offence.  It  was  in 
this  manner  that  it  occurred.  A  number  of  priests  kept  wass  near 
the  river  Waggumudfi,  in  the  country  called  WtEdie ;  but  as  the 
people  were  remiss  in  providing  them  with  food  and  other  requi- 
rites,  they  falsely  gave  out  that  they  had  atttdned  to  the  first  dhyina, 
or  had  entered  the  first  path,  or  had  become  rahats,  by  which  means 
they  obtained  abundance  of  all  that  they  wanted.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ceremony  they  went  to  Budha,  who,  after  enquiring 
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about  their  welfare,  began  to  leprove  them,  and  said,  "  Pooliah 
men,  for  the  eake  of  the  belly  you  have  asBumed  to  younehes 
the  glory  of  the  dharmma,  aa  if  you  youraelvea  had  promul- 
gated it.  Better  would  It  have  been  for  you,  than  to  have  prac- 
tised thia  deception  for  the  soke  of  a  little  food,  to  have  had  yoor 
intestines  torn  out,  or  to  have  swallowed  molten  metal.  There 
are  five  opponents  of  my  religion  who  for  their  crimes  are  after- 
wards bom  in  hell :— 1,  The  priest  who  places  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  hundred,  or  a  thoasand  others,  merely  that  he  may  obtain  a 
livelihood  from  the  laity.  2.  The  priest  who  understands  tbe  bana, 
but  proclaims  it  as  his  own.  3.  The  priest  who  Msely  accows 
another  of  having  violated  the  law  of  chastity.  4.  The  priest  who 
talces  the  lands,  couches,  chairs,  pillows,  vessels,  axes,  hoes,  withes, 
and  other  things  that  have  been  presented  aa  an  offering  to  the 
associated  priesthood,  and  gives  them  to  the  laity  that  be  may 
secure  their  favour.  6.  But  worse  than  any  that  have  yet  been 
named,  is  the  priest  who  proclaims  himself  to  be  a  rahat,  that  he 
may  gain  respect  and  assistance.  Therefore,  priests,  as  you  have 
practised  this  deception,  you  are  declared  to  be  par&jika."  The 
other  occasion  on  which  Budha  spoke  about  lying  was  when  he  de- 
clared that  if  a  priest  knowingly  utters  a  falsehood  relative  to  any- 
thing that  he  has  said  or  done,  and  in  an  humble  manner  shall 
confess  it  to  another  priest,  it  is  pachiti,  a  minor  fault,  or  one  that 
requires  only  confession  in  order  to  secure  absolution.  Thus,  if 
one  man  strikes  another  in  the  street,  be  is  merely  fined  for  the 
offence  ;  but  if  he  were  to  strike  the  king,  his  hands  and  feet  Mid 
then  his  bead  would  be  cut  off,  and  all  bis  relatives,  both  on  the 
side  of  his  father  and  mother  to  the  seventh  degree  of  relationship, 
would  be  destroyed.*  In  like  manner  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
amount  of  culpability  between  one  lie  and  another.  (MHutit 
Praana.) 

He  who  keeps  the  precept  that  forbids  the  uttering  of  that  which 
is  not  true  will  in  future  births  have  all  his  senses  perfect,  a  sweet 
voice,  and  teeth  of  a  proper  size,  regular  and  clean  ;  he  will  not  be 
thin,  nor  too  tall  nor  too  short ;  his  akin  will  smell  like  the  lotus ; 

■  In  IMS,  when  the  life  of  the  king  of  the  French  was  attempted,  lad 
the  crimmal  was  only  sentenced  to  peipetual  imprisoiuuent,  thoush  found 
guilty,  I  had  the  opportunity,  in  a  small  periodiCBl  1  then  pobushed  io 
Singfudeiie,  of  showinff  the  great  change  that  has  token  place  in  the  semity 
of  punishments,  by  publishing  the  above  sentence  in  juita-pontioD  with  thii 
eiiract  from  the  Questicns  of  Milinda. 
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he  will  bare  obedient  servants  and  bis  word  will  be  believed ;  be 
will  bave  blue  eyes,  like  the  petal  of  tbe  nelum,  and  a  tongue  red 
and  soft  like  the  petal  of  tbe  piyum ;  and  be  will  not  be  piood, 
tbongb  his  situation  will  be  exalted.     (^Pujdwali^a.) 

5.  Slander. 

When  any  one,  to  put  friends  at  enmitj,  or  to  bow  dissension  be- 
tween societies,  says  heie  what  he  beard  there,  or  there  what  be 
heaid  here,  it  is  slander;  or  if  he  speaks  evil  of  persons  and 
places  that  are  esteemed  by  others,  or  if  by  insinuation  he  leads 
friends  to  question  the  sincerity  of  each  others'  professions,  it  is 
also  slander.  He  who  does  these  things  will  be  bom  in  heU,  there 
to  remain  during  many  ages  ;  and  when  released  from  this  misery 
he  will  become  &  pr^ta,  and  endure  great  privations  during  a  whole 
kalpa. 

Tbe  brabmans  say  that  it  is  no  crime  to  utter  slander,  when  it 
will  tend  to  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  guru,  bat  this  also  is  contrary  to  the 
precept,* 

6.    Unprofitable  Convertation. 

When  things  are  said  out  of  tbe  proper  time,  or  things  that 

cannot  in  any  way  tend  to  profit  are  spoken  of,  the  precept  that 

forbids  unprofitable  conTersation  is  broken.     {SAleyya-tittra-MantU.') 

7.   Coceloume$t. 
When  any  one  sees  that  which  belongs  to  another,  and  desires  to 
possess  it,  or  thinks.  It  would  be  good  were  this  to  belong  to  me, 
be  transgresses  tbe  precept  that  forbids  covetousnesa. 

8.  Scepticism. 
A  man  thinks  thus : — There  is  no  reward  for  alms-giving,  or  for 
that  which  is  ofi'ered  to  tbe  associated  priesthood,  or  for  service 
done  in  the  temples ;  there  are  no  consequences  proceeding  from 
merit  or  demerit ;  those  who  ore  in  another  world  cannot  come  to 
this,  and  those  wbo  are  in  this  world  cannot  enter  any  other  world, 
as  there  is  no  passing  from  one  world  to  another ;  there  is  no  appa- 
ritional  birthj;  there  is  no  one  in  tbo  world  who  can  teach  tbe  true 

■  I  have  not  met  with  any  advices  or  GiplanationB  ielativ«  to  the  third 
crime  connected  with  speech,  abuse,  or  railing ;  and  have  to  any  the  same  of 
the  second  crime  connected  with  the  mind,  malice. 
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way,  no  one  who  has  attained  it ;  there  is  no  Budha,  no  bans,  no 
priesthood,  no  present  world,  no  future  world,  no  futtire  existence. 
This  is  scepticism. 

The  sceptic  induces  many  to  leave  the  right  path,  thos  caonng 
grief  to  both  d^was  and  men ;  but  the  wise  man  prevails  on  others 
to  leave  the  wrong  path  and  enter  the  right  one.  The  sceptic  will 
be  puniehed  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  ways  ;  he  will  be  bom  in 
hell,  or  as  a  beast.  The  wise  man  will  be  rewarded  in  one  or 
other  of  these  two  ways ;  he  will  be  bom  in  a  dewa-16ka,  or  as  ■ 
man.  There  are  five  great  crimes,  but  scepticism  u  a  still  greater 
Clime.  At  the  end  of  a  kalpa,  they  who  have  committed  any  of 
the  five  great  crimes  will  be  released  from  hell,  but  to  the  misery  of 
the  sceptic  there  is  no  end  appointed. 

Scepticism  is  the  root  or  cause  of  successive  existence ;  there  is 
no  release  for  the  sceptic  ;  he  cannot  enter  the  paths,  neither  cm 
he  enter  a  d4wa-16ka.  The  being  that  is  bom  in  hell,  may,  at  the 
end  of  a  kalpa,  be  bom  in  &  brahma-loka,  on  account  of  previous 
merit,  but  the  sceptic  has  no  such  privilege  ;  he  will  be  bom  in  the 
bell  of  some  outer  sakwala,  and  when  this  is  destroyed  he  will  be 
bom  in  the  air,  but  still  in  misery.  This  is  declared  in  the  pnka- 
lana  Sirasangiaha.     [Sdieyt/a-s&lra-sanni.) 

The  folly  of  the  sceptic  is  like  that  of  the  brahman  who  was  de- 
ceived by  the  jackal.  One  night,  a  jackal  entered  a  certain  city, 
and  finding  some  refuse  of  toddy  that  had  been  thrown  awsj,  he 
devoured  it,  and  became  drunk.  When  he  came  to  his  senses  it 
was  abeady  tight,  and  he  was  greatly  a&aid ;  but  he  resolved  to 
put  forth  all  his  cunning  in  order  that  he  might  rescue  himself  from 
the  imminent  danger.  Soon  afterwards  be  offered  a  brahman  whom 
he  met  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  if  be  would  assist  him  in  bis 
escape.  The  man  was  willing,  and  took  him  by  hifl  lege  to  cairf 
him  out  of  the  city  ;  but  the  jackal  said,  "  Is  this  a  proper  msnner 
in  which  to  carry  me,  when  so  much  gold  is  to  be  your  reward?" 
Then  he  wrapped  the  animal  up  in  bis  outer  garment,  and  threw  it 
across  his  shonlder.  When  they  bad  passed  the  gate,  the  man 
asked  if  he  should  put  him  down  there  ;  but  the  jackal  said  it  vas 
too  public  a  place  in  which  to  expose  so  much  money ;  be  most 
take  him  a  little  further.  Then  the  jackal  told  bim  to  wait  a  little, 
and  he  would  go  and  feteh  the  money,  as  he  bad  an  immense  store, 
and  it  was  not  right  that  the  brahman  should  know  where  he  kept 
it.    Until  sunset  did  he  wait,  but  the  jackal  did  not  retnm.    The 
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diwa  of  a  tree,  who  had  watched  the  piocecdinga,  then  repioached 
huD  for  his  folly ;  and  asked  him  how  he  conld  suppose  that  the 
jackal  cotUd  give  bim  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  when  he  had  not 
as  many  coppers  ?  Thus  will  it  be  with  those  who  listen  to  the 
teiLchings  of  Siva  ot  Vishnu  ;  they  will  be  deceived,  and  the  object 
>t  which  they  aim  will  not  be  attained.     [P&jdieaiiya.) 

Then  are  four  kinds  of  quesUons  that  belong  to  the  class  called 
wyikarana : — 

1.  Ekansa. — ^The  questions  belonging  to  this  diTision  do  not 
admit  of  doubt ;  they  are  asked  with  a  certainty  of  the  result ;  as 
Then  any  one  enquires  if  the  five  khandas  are  impermanent,  it  is 
known  tliat  they  are  so. 

2.  Wibha^a. — The  questions  belonging  to  this  division  are  the 
same  as  those  belonging  to  the  first,  but  they  are  asked  with  some 
doubt  as  to  the  result. 

3.  Pratipochhi.— When  it  is  asked,  Is  the  knowledge  of  all 
Ihings  received  by  the  eye  ?  the  question  belongs  to  this  class. 

The  questionfl  in  any  of  these  three  classes  may  be  asked  without 
an;  impropriety,  but  those  belonging  to  the  next  division  are  to  be 
passed  by,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded. 

4.  Tbapani. — The  questions  belonging  to  this  division  are 
numerous.  When  it  is  concluded  that  the  world  is  permanent, 
this  is  s^swata-drishti.  To  conclude  that  the  world  is  imperma- 
nent, but  that  sfter  death  there  ia  no  other  existence,  is  uchh^da- 
drishti.  To  conclude  that  the  life  and  the  body  are  the  same  thing, 
is  uchheda-drishti-w&da.  To  conclude  that  the  life  and  the  body 
u%  separate  and  distinct  existences,  is  s^swata-drishti-wada.  To 
conclude  that  the  same  individnal  being  will  exist  after  death,  or 
that  he  will  not  exist  after  death,  or  that  he  will  neither  exist  after 
death  nor  not  exist  after  death,  or  that  he  will  exist  after  death  and 
will  not  exist  after  death,  is  amariwiksh^pika-drishti.  All  these 
questions  are  to  be  put  on  one  side,  and  avoided.*  (Witudhi- 
'"^gga-sanni.) 

9.  Intoxicating  Liquort. 

^hen  any  intoxicating  liquor  has  been  taken  with  the  intention 
that  it  shall  be  drunk,  and  something  is  actually  done  to  procure 
the  liquor,  and  it  has  passed  down  the  throat,  the  precept  is  broken 
Ibat  forbids  the  use  of  toddy,  and  other  intoxicating  drinks. 

*  XJndei  this  head  arc  also  enumerated  the  errors  inserted  at  page  10. 
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When  intosicatiiig  drink  is  taken  that  robbery  may  be  committed, 
whether  on  the  highway  or  in  the  village,  the  crime  is  presented  in 
its  worst  form. 

When  only  so  much  toddy  is  drunk  as  can  be  held  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  it  is  a  minor  offence ;  it  is  a  greater  when  as  much  ii 
drunk  aa  can  be  held  in  both  hands ;  and  a  greater  atiU  when  so 
much  is  drunk  that  all  things  appear  to  be  turning  round. 

Of  the  five  crimes,  the  taking  of  life,  theft,  adultery,  lying,  and 
drinking,  the  last  is  the  worst.  Though  a  man  be  ever  so  wise, 
when  he  drinks  he  becomes  foolish,  and  like  an  idiot ;  and  it  is  the 
cause  of  all  other  sins.  For  this  reason  it  is  the  greater  crime. 
{P&JdwaUifa.) 

To  constitute  the  crime  of  drinking,  four  things  are  necessary  :— 
1,  There  must  be  intoxicating  liquor,  made  from  flour,  bread,  other 
kinds  of  food,  or  a  collection  of  different  ingredients.  2.  There 
must  be  actual  intoxication  produced  by  these  hquora.  3.  They 
must  be  taken  with  the  intention  of  producing  this  effect  4. 
They  must  be  taken  of  free  will,  and  not  by  compulsion.  [Sad' 
harmmaralnatdri. ) 

There  are  six  evil  consequences  from  the  continued  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors: — 1.  The  loss  of  wealth.  2.  The  arising  of 
disputes,  that  lead  to  blows  and  battles.  3.  The  production  of 
various  diseases,  as  soreness  of  the  eyes,  &c.  4.  The  bringing  of 
disgrace,  from  the  rebuke  of  parents  and  superiors.  5.  Hie  ex- 
posure to  shame,  from  going  hither  and  thither  unclothed.  6.  The 
loss  of  the  judgment  required  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  a&in  of 
the  world. 

If  a  man  has  a  friend  in  the  tavern,  he  is  only  a  liquor  frioid; 
before  the  face  he  says.  My  friend,  my  friend,  but  behind  die  back 
he  seeks  some  hole,  by  which  he  may  do  an  injury ;  he  is  a  friend 
without  friendship,  a  mere  image  or  picture ;  he  is  a  friend  when 
there  is  gold  and  wealth. 

The  man  who  frequents  the  tavern,  and  drinks,  will  be  like  iratet 
falling  upon  a  rock  ;  his  desire  of  liquor  will  only  became  the  more 
powerful,  and  he  will  lose  his  respectability.  {SmgdUwdda-tilro- 
lanrti.) 

He  who  observes  this  precept  will  in  future  ages  have  an  intelli- 
gent mind  and  a  sound  judgment ;  be  will  not  lose  his  senses ;  he 
will  not  be  an  idle  man,  nor  mean,  nor  addicted  to  liquor ;  he  will 
not  stray  from  the  right  path,  nor  will  he  be  envious ;  be  will  be 
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prompt  in  the  ^ving  of  oa  aiuwei,  uid  know  what  is  profitable  and 
what  ia  d&ngerouii.     {Pijdiealiya.') 

10.   Oambling. 

Theie  oie  six  evil  consequences  that  result  from  frequenting 
places  of  gambling; — 1.  The  man  who  loses  is  angry  with  him 
who  wins.  2.  He  is  soirowful,  because  another  has  seized  his 
iobstance.  3.  His  property  is  wasted.  4.  When  the  gambler 
gives  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  his  testimony  is  not  believed, 
even  though  he  should  speak  the  truth.  5.  He  is  not  trusted 
either  by  hb  friends  or  superiors.  6.  He  cannot  procure  a  wife, 
ftom  being  unable  to  provide  the  proper  ornaments  and  jewels. 

The  gambler  first  loses  his  child,  then  his  wife,  and  afterwards 
all  his  substance ;  he  is  left  ia  perfect  solitude  (literally  noU 
tvoness) ;  but  this  ia  a  minor  affliction ;  he  will  be  bom  in  hell. 

II.  Idlotust. 

He  who  says  it  is  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  or  too  early,  and  on  this 
account  refuses  to  work,  is  an  idle  man,  and  will  be  depriTsd  of  the 
means  of  existence ;  but  he  who  is  neither  afraid  of  the  heat  nor 
of  the  cold,  nor  of  the  grass,*  will  possess  continued  prosperity. 

There  are  six  evil  consequences  that  arise  from  idleness: — 1. 
The  idle  man  thinks  in  the  morning  that  the  cold  is  enough  to 
break  his  bones,  so  he  does  not  set  about  any  work,  but  lights  a 
fire  ;  thus  his  business  suSers,  whether  it  be  merchandise  or  hus- 
bsndry.  2.  If  any  one  at  a  later  hour  calls  him  to  work,  he  says 
it  is  too  hot,  and  so  does  nothing.  3.  At  night  he  says  it  is  too 
Ute ;  his  flocks  are  not  folded,  his  cattle  are  neglected.  4.  In  the 
morning  he  says  it  b  too  early ;  so  his  work  remuns  undone.  6. 
At  another  time  he  says  he  is  too  hungry,  he  must  eat ;  so  he  is 
■gun  prevented  from  attending  to  his  duty.  6.  When  he  has 
eaten,  he  says  that  his  stomach  is  too  full ;  so  his  labour  comes  to 
nothmg.  In  this  way,  that  which  he  requires  is  not  obtained,  and 
the  wealth  he  has  previously  gained  is  wasted  away.  {Smffdl6- 
wdda-g&tra  -$anni.) 

'  This  appears  to  refer  to  tho  dew.  I  hare  aomctime*,  when  pauing 
through  the  high  grass  that  growa  on  the  mounlaioB  of  Ceylon,  early  in  the 
morning,  been  made  as  wet  as  if  I  had  wsded  through  a  river. 
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12.  Improper  Aiiociates. 

The  man  who  has  sinful  frieuda,  unwise  aasocifttes,  and  frequents 
the  company  of  those  who  follow  evil  practices,  will  come  to  de- 
struction, both  in  this  world  and  the  next. 

There  are  six  evil  consequences  that  result  from  assodating  with 
improper  companions: — 1.  The  man  who  frequents  the  companr 
of  gamblers  will  become  a  gambler.  2.  If  he  assodates  with 
those  who  are  attached  to  women,  he  will  become  licenttous,  3.  If 
with  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  he 
will  become  a  drunkard.  4.  If  with  those  who  speak  evil  behind 
the  back,  he  will  become  a  slanderer.  G.  If  with  those  who  flatter, 
he  will  learn  to  practise  deception.  6.  If  with  those  who  commit 
sin,  he  will  become  a  transgressor. 

It  has  been  declared  by  Bodha  that  he  who  avoids  the  conqiany 
of  the  wise,  and  associates  with  the  evil,  will  be  bom  in  one  of  the 
four  hells,  and  have  no  opportonity  of  entering  the  d^wa  or 
brahma-16kas ;  and  even  birth  in  the  world  of  men  cannot  be 
attained  by  him  without  great  difficulty.  {Sing616toida-^Uri- 
tanni.) 

13.  Placet  of  Amwement. 

There  are  six  evil  consequences  that  arise  from  JrequenliDg 
places  of  amusement.  The  mind  is  ensnared  by  the  following  prac- 
tices:— 1.  Dancing.  2.  Singing.  3.  The  beating  of  drums.  4. 
Oambling.  5.  The  clapping  of  hands.  6.  The  game  of  watv- 
jars. 

Dancing,  beating  the  drum,  and  sin^ng  are  to  be  avoided ;  also, 
the  seeing  others  dance,  and  the  listening  willingly  to  those  who 
play  or  sing.  But  when  dancing  is  seen,  or  music  is  heard,  without 
the  consent  of  the  mind,  the  precept  is  not  broken ;  nor  when 
meeting  persons  in  the  way  by  chance  who  are  dancing  or  playing; 
and  if  the  bana  be  chanted,  or  listened  to  when  chanted  by  othen, 
it  is  an  act  of  merit. 

14.  The  Parmt  and  Child. 

It  is  r^ht  that  children  should  respect  their  parents,  and  perform 
all  kinds  of  offices  for  them,  even  though  they  should  have  servants 
whom  they  could  command  to  do  all  that  they  require.  In  the 
morning,  if  tt  be  cold  they  are  to  collect  fuel,  and  light  a  Are.     la 
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extreme  age,  if  tbey  become  filthy  in  theii  habits,  they  are  cheer- 
fully to  cleanse  them,  remembering  hovr  they  themselves  were 
asiiited  by  their  parents,  when  they  came  polluted  into  the  vorld. 
They  are  to  wash  the  feet  and  hands  of  their  parents,  thinking  how 
they  themselves  were  washed  when  they  were  young.  If  att&cked 
by  any  disease,  they  are  to  see  that  they  have  medidne  provided, 
and  to  prepare  for  them  gmel  and  suitable  food.  They  are  to  see 
also  that  they  have  each  clothing  as  they  require,  a  bed  upon  which 
to  lie,  and  a  house  in  which  to  live.  When  needful,  they  are  re- 
quired, with  their  own  hands,  to  rub  their  limbs  with  scented  oil ; 
but  they  must  not  take  life  for  them,  nor  steal  for  them,  nor  give 
them  intoxicating  liquors ;  if  so,  all  will  be  bom  in  hell.  Were 
ths  child  to  place  one  parent  upon  one  shoulder,  and  the  other 
parent  npon  the  other,  and  to  carry  them  without  ceasing  for  a 
hundred  years,  even  this  would  be  less  than  the  assistance  he  has 
himself  received.  The  man  who  gains  a  livelihood  for  his  parents 
by  honest  means,  is  a  greater  bemg  than  a  Chakrawartti. 

In  a  former  age  Mugalan,  one  of  the  two  principal  disciples  of 
Ootama,  caused  the  death  of  his  parents,  for  which  crime  he  was 
bom  in  hell,  where  he  bad  to  suffer  during  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  ages.  If  a  person  possessed  of  so  much  merit  had  thus 
to  suffer,  great  indeed  must  be  the  misery  of  an  ordinary  being, 
when  guilty  of  the  same  offence. 

Were  the  murderer  of  his  parents,  in  order  to  obtun  release  from 
the  conseqaences  of  this  crime,  to  fill  the  whole  sakwala  with  golden 
digobas,  or  to  present  to  the  rahats  an  offering  that  would  fill  the 
entire  sakwala,  or  to  take  hold  of  the  robe  of  a  Budha  and  never 
leave  him,  he  would  still  he  bom  in  hell.  This  is  declared  in  the 
Sarasangraha. 

Among  all  who  have  not  attained  the  paths,  there  has  been  no  one 
equal  to  the  monarch  Aj&sat,  who,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
Budha,  fainted  three  times,  and  was  deprived  of  bis  senses.  He  it 
was  who  made  a  splendid  receptacle  for  the  depositing  of  the  sage's 
relics,  and  appointed  Uaha  Kisyapa  and  500  rahats  to  assemble  at 
the  rock  Webhara,  near  Rajagaha,  in  order  that  they  might  declare 
authoritatively  what  were  the  sayings  of  Budha,  what  it  was  that 
was  to  be  received  as  belonging  to  the  tun-pitaka.  But  even  this 
king,  when  he  died,  was  bom  in  hell,  on  account  of  the  murder  of 
his  father. 

There  are  five  ways  in  which  children  should  asBist  their  parents : 
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—1 .  When  their  parents,  who  in  their  infuic7  gave  them  milk,  and 
rendered  them  all  needful  assistance,  are  old,  they  Bhoold  wash  thdr 
feet,  and  do  aU  similar  offices.  3.  They  must  cultivate  their  fields. 
3.  The;  most  see  that  their  property  is  not  wasted,  in  order  that 
the  respectability  of  the  family  may  be  kept  up.  4.  They  must  act 
according  to  the  advice  they  give.  5.  They  most  give  alms  in  ihmr 
name  when  they  are  dead. 

There  are  five  ways  in  which  parents  should  assist  their  children: 
— 1.  They  must  prevent  them  fioia.  transgressing  the  precepts.  2. 
They  must  encourage  them  to  do  that  which  is  right.  3.  They  most 
have  them  taught  arithmetic  and  the  other  sciences.  4.  They  most 
provide  the  son  with  a  beautiful  wife,  who  has  attained  uxteen 
years  of  age.  5.  They  must  give  him  a  share  of  the  wealth  be- 
longing to  the  family.     {SingdUwdda-titra-tanni.) 

Id.   The  Teacher  and  Scholar. 

It  was  ordained  by  Gotama,  that  the  disciple  should  be  in  all  re- 
spects obedient  to  the  teacher,  and  render  him  all  honour.  When 
he  rises  in  the  morning,  he  must  place  the  teacher's  sandals,  robe, 
and  tooth-cleaner  in  proper  order,  present  him  with  water  that  he 
may  wash,  prepare  a  seat,  and  give  him  rice-gruel  horn  a  clean  vessel. 
All  that  is  written  in  the  Khandaka  he  must  perform.  The  teacher 
may  ask  him  why  he  has  come,  and  he  must  then  inform  him ;  bnt 
if  he  does  not  make  the  enquiry,  he  must  remain  ten  or  fifl«en  days; 
and  when  the  teacher  dismisses  him,  he  may  respectfully  ask  leave 
to  tell  his  wishes  and  wants.  When  he  is  told  to  come  early  in  the 
morning,  he  must  do  so  ;  but  if  he  be  token  ill,  he  may  go  at  any 
Other  hour  and  inform  the  teacher. 

There  are  five  ways  in  which  the  scholar  ought  to  honour  the 
teacher:— 1.  When  the  teacher  approaches,  be  must  rise  to  meet 
him ;  if  he  has  anything  in  his  hand,  be  must  ask  permission  to  cany 
it  for  him ;  and  he  must  wash  his  feet.  2.  Thrice  every  day  he  must 
go  to  him,  and  render  such  assistance  as  he  msy  require.  3.  Be 
must  try  to  gain  instruction  from  him  by  making  enquiries,  or  he 
never  can  become  properly  learned.  4.  He  must  bring  water  for 
the  washing  of  his  teacher's  face,  prepare  the  tooth -cleaner,  and 
perform  other  similar  offices,  fi.  Whatever  he  learns  from  the 
teacher,  he  must  try  to  remember  and  put  in  practice. 

There  are  five  ways  in  which  the  teacher  ought  to  assist  the 
scholar: — 1.  He  must  teach  him  how  to  behave  and  bow  la  eat,  to 
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avoid  evil  companionB,  and  associate  only  with  the  good.  2.  If  the 
Kholar  pajs  attention,  he  must  explain  all  things  to  him  in  a  plain 
tnd  intelligible  manner.  3.  What  be  has  learnt  from  his  own 
teacher,  he  most  impart  at  length  to  his  scholar.  4.  He  must  1«11 
the  scholar  that  tte  ia  becoming  as  learned  as  himself,  speaking  to 
him  in  a  friendly  manner,  that  he  may  be  encouraged.  5.  He  must 
teach  him  to  please  his  parents  by  attention  to  his  studies. 

There  are  twenty-five  rules  that  the  teacher  must  observe  in  re- 
ference to  his  scholar : — He  must  be  continually  solicitous  about  his 
welfare ;  appoint  the  relative  portions  of  time  in  which  he  is  to 
work,  to  rest,  and  to  sleep ;  when  he  is  sick,  he  must  see  whether 
01  not  be  has  such  food  as  is  proper  for  him  ;  encourage  him  to  be 
faithful,  persevering,  and  erudite ;  divide  with  him  what  he  has 
received  in  the  alms-bowl ;  tell  htm  not  to  be  afraid ;  know  who 
sro  his  associates,  what  places  he  frequents  in  the  village,  and  how 
he  behaves  in  the  wih^ra ;  avoid  conversing  wiUi  him  on  frivolous 
tabjecta  ;  hear  with  him,  and  not  he  angry  when  he  sees  a  trifling 
fiult  in  his  conduct ;  impart  to  him  instruction  by  the  most  excel- 
lent method ;  teach  him  in  the  fullest  maimer,  without  abridgment, 
whether  it  be  relative  to  science  or  religion  ;  try  each  fond  endear- 
ment to  induce  him  to  leam,  as  with  the  heart  of  a  father ;  with  an 
enlarged  mind  teacb  him  to  respect  the  precepts  and  other  excellent 
things  ;  subdue  him  to  obedience,  in  order  that  he  may  excel ;  la- 
■tmct  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  his  affection;  when  any 
calamity  overtakes  him,  still  retain  him,  without  being  displeased 
when  he  has  some  matter  of  his  own  to  attend  to  ;  and  when  he  is 
in  affliction,  soothe  his  mind  by  the  saying  of  bana.  By  attending 
k>  these  rules  the  duty  of  the  master  to  his  scholar  will  be  fulfilled. 
(SiHgdldwdda-tutra-tanniJ. 

16.   TAe  Priest  and  Householder. 

When  the  upjtsaka,  though  he  may  have  entered  the  path  sow4n, 
ues  a  priest,  whether  that  priest  be  of  the  superior  or  inferior  order, 
he  must  do  him  honoiir  ;  he  must  rise  from  his  seat,  and  offer  him 
worship ;  just  as  the  prince,  though  he  may  afterwards  be  king, 
pays  hit  teacher  all  respect  and  reverence. 

There  are  five  ways  in  which  the  householder  ought  to  assist  the 
priest : — He  must  render  bim  any  service  that  he  requires,  in  a  kind 
■pint ;  he  must  address  hitn  in  a  pleasant  manner ;  he  must  wish 
(^  the  priest  who  is  accustomed  to  come  to  his  house  to  receive 
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alms  may  be  free  from  disease  and  sorrow ;  in  the  motmng  he  most 
present  the  priest  with  food,  and  when  he  is  sick  witii  medicine. 

There  are  five  ways  in  which  the  priest  ought  to  assiet  the  house- 
holder:— He  must  avoid  the  taking  of  life,  and  keep  the  precepts; 
he  must  wish  that  all  creatures  may  be  widiont  sorrow;  wheo 
anything  is  declared  on  the  subject  of  religion  that  he  has  not  heard 
before,  he  must  listen  attentively  ;  he  must  explain  the  truths  of 
religion  properly  to  the  upisakas,  Ui&t  they  may  he  able  to  under- 
stand and  practice  them.     {Sinffiil6wdda-»Hrti-iann4.) 

17.  Th»  Buthand  md  Wi/e. 

There  are  five  ways  in  which  the  husband  ought  to  assist  the 
wife  :— 1.  He  must  speak  to  her  pleasantly,  and  say  to  her.  Mother, 
I  will  present  you  with  garments,  perfumes,  and  ornaments.  2.  He 
must  speak  to  her  respectfully,  not  using  low  words,  such  as  he 
would  use  to  a  servant  or  slave.  3.  He  must  not  leave  the  woman 
whom  he  possesses  by  giving  to  her  clothes,  ornaments,  be.,  and  ga 
to  the  woman  who  is  kept  by  another.  4.  If  she  does  not  receire 
a  proper  allowance  of  food  she  will  become  angry ;  thereroie,  the 
must  be  properly  provided  for,  that  this  may  be  prevented.  5.  He 
must  give  her  ornaments,  and  other  similar  articles,  according  to  hia 
ability.     {SmgdUtcdda-iiira-ttmni.) 

In  the  discourse  delivered  by  Ya86dhara-d4wi,  in  the  pres^ee  of 
men,  dfewas,  and  brahmaa,  immediately  previous  to  her  death,  she 
described  the  seven  kinds  of  wives  that  there  are  in  the  world  of 

1.  Wadhaka,  the  executioner.^This  woman  always  thinks  ill  of 
her  husband,  though  protesting  continually  that  she  loves  him ;  she 
associates  with  other  men,  and  flatters  them ;  if  her  husband  be  * 
poor  man,  she  asks  him  for  something  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  pn 
her,  and  then  reproaches  him  because  she  does  not  receive  it ;  awl 
she  sits  on  a  higher  seat  in  his  presence.  Though  such  a  womto 
should  have  a  person  beautiful  as  that  of  a  d§wi,  be  of  a  respectaUe 
famUy,  and  possess  many  slaves;  sheisnot  thewife  ofherbnsband; 
she  is  like  a  manacle  tightly  fastened  by  the  executioner,  or  an  iron 
collar  encircling  his  neck,  or  a  weapon  always  prepared  to  wouod 
him,  or  a  sword  so  sharp  that  it  will  cut  a  hair. 

2.  Ch6ri,  the  thief.— This  woman  is  seldom  in  the  house  of  her 
husband,  but  goes  to  the  market-place,  or  the  field,  or  wherever 
there  is  a  multitude  of  people  ;  she  is  acquainted  with  many  wsya 
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of  BID ;  she  hides  whatever  property  is  hroaght  into  the  house  by 
her  husband,  hides  it  from  him,  but  leTeals  it  to  other  men;  she 
telts  abroad  his  secrets ;  she  appears  to  despise  any  ornaments  and 
other  things  that  he  gives  her,  and  asks  pettishly  for  what  he  does 
not  give :  she  shows  no  kindness  to  her  husband's  relatives  or 
fnends  ;  she  shuns  the  company  of  the  good,  and  associates  with 
the  bad.  She  is  not  like  his  wife,  but  like  an  ulcer  on  his  body,  or 
a  cancer,  or  an  incurable  disease ;  she  is  like  a  fiie  in  a  dry  forest, 
or  an  aie  for  cutting  down  the  tree  of  merit. 

3.  Swimi,  the  ruler. — This  woman  does  not  in  any  way  strive  to 
benefit  her  husband,  but  to  injure  him  ;  she  leaves  the  house,  and 
runs  hither  and  thither ;  she  lets  the  work  of  the  house  remain  un- 
done ;  her  mind  goes  out  after  other  men  ;  she  is  continually  eating; 
she  hankers  after  things  that  do  not  belong  to  her  staUon  ;  she  pro- 
claims her  own  fame,  and  gives  no  credit  to  others ;  she  despises 
her  husband,  and  rules  him  as  if  he  was  her  slave,  and  is  like  a 
messenger  sent  from  Yama  to  frighten  him. 

These  three  descriptions  of  woman,  when  they  die,  will  be  tor- 
mented in  hell ;  therefore  their  ways  are  to  be  avoided. 

4.  M^tu,  the  mother, — This  woman  loves  her  husband  as  a  mo- 
ther, takes  care  of  his  property,  provides  his  meals  at  the  proper 
time,  and  is  always  anxious  for  his  prosperity;  when  he  does  any- 
thing wrong  she  affectionately  reproves  him,  and  threatens  to  return 
to  her  own  relatives  if  he  will  not  do  that  which  is  right ;  she  gives 
him  good  advice  and  recommends  him  to  be  industrious,  loyal,  and 
to  go  and  hear  bana.  She  is  like  a  divine  medicine,  for  the  coriog 
of  all  diseases,  or  a  branch  of  the  kalpa-tree,  that  gives  whatever 
is  requested  from  it. 

5.  Bhigini,  the  sister.^ThJs  woman  pays  the  same  reverence  to 
her  husband  that  a  sister  does  to  her  brother  ;  she  gives  him  all 
that  is  in  the  house  ;  she  wishes  that  he  may  receive  whatever  she 
sees  others  possess ;  and  sbe  loves  him  alone,  and  no  other  man. 

6.  Sakbi,  the  faithful  friend. — This  woman  is  always  thinking 
about  her  husband  when  he  is  absent,  and  looks  out  continually  for 
bia  return  ;  it  gives  her  pleasure  to  hear  of  him,  and  when  he  returns 
she  is  delighted  to  see  him ;  she  associates  with  his  friends,  and  not 
with  his  enemies  ;  his  friends  are  her  friends,  and  his  enemies  are 
her  enemies  ;  she  hides  his  faults  and  proclaims  aloud  his  goodness ; 
she  stops  those  who  are  abusing  him,  and  encourages  those  who 
inaise  ;  she  tells  others  of  his  virtues  and  greatness ;  she  keeps  no 
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secrets  tiom  him,  and  does  not  reveal  those  with  which  he  intrusts 
her  ;  she  is  sorry  when  any  misfortiine  happens  to  him,  aod  rejoices 
in  his  prosperity ;  and  she  pTovides  foi  him  the  best  food. 

7-  D4si,  the  slave. — This  woman  does  not  resent  the  abuse  o(  her 
husband,  however  brutal  it  may  he ;  she  does  all  that  is  required  of 
her  with  alacrity ;  she  keeps  at  the  utmost  distance  from  all  im* 
pioper  conduct  with  other  men ;  she  first  gives  food  that  has  been 
nicely  prepared  to  her  husband,  or  any  guest  there  may  be  in  tbe 
house,  and  then  eats  herself;  she  retires  to  rest  after  her  husbftod, 
and  is  up  before  he  rises  ;  she  is  economical  in  her  expenditure  (  she 
commends  and  exalts  her  husband,  but  lb  herself  lowly  as  a  slaTe; 
and  she  is  like  a  helper  in  tbe  procoring  of  merit,  or  a  shield  in 
warding  off  demerit." 

18.   ITte  MasUrand  Servant. 

There  are  five  ways  in  which  the  master  ought  to  aa»st  the  slave : 
—He  must  not  appoint  the  work  of  children  to  men,  or  of  men  to 
children,  but  to  each  according  to  his  strength  ;  he  must  give  each 
one  his  food  and  wages,  according  as  they  are  required  ;  when  «ck, 
he  must  free  him  from  work,  and  provide  him  with  proper  medicine ; 
when  the  master  baa  any  agreeable  and  savoury  food,  he  must  oat 
consume  the  whole  himself,  but  must  impart  a  portion  to  others, 
even  to  his  slaves ;  and  if  they  work  properly  for  a  long  period,  or 
a  given  period,  they  must  be  set  free. 

There  are  five  ways  in  which  the  slave  must  honor  his  master:— 
He  must  rise  before  his  master  awakes,  and  must  not  sleep  nnfil 
after  he  has  retired  to  rest;  he  must  not  purloin  his  master's 
property,  but  must  be  content  with  what  is  given  him  ;  he  must  not 
think  as  he  works,  I  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  this  toil,  but  must 
go  about  his  business  cheerfully ;  and  when  people  are  at  any  time 
collected  together  he  must  say.  Who  is  like  our  master  ?  we  do  not 
feel  that  we  are  servants,  or  that  he  is  a  master,  thus  proclaiming  to 
others  his  praise.     (Sinffdlduidda-titra'aanni.) 

19.  Tfte  Friend. 
There  are  five  ways  in  which  one  friend  most  assist  another  :— 
By  imparting  to  him  of  Ms  own  substance  ;  by  speaking  kind  words 
to  him ;  by  assisting  him  in  his  work ;  by  acting  in  tbe  same  mj 
to  him  as  he  bas  done  to  you  ;  and  by  giving  him  a  portion  of  jovt 
garments,  and  ornaments,  if  you  have  any,  not  hiding  them  from  bin. 
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There  are  five  ways  in  which  the  friendship  of  a  superior  must  be 
returned  : — He  must  be  protected  &om  harm  vhen  he  is  in  liquor ; 
if  he  be  sick,  his  cattle  and  property  must  be  taken  care  of;  when 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  he  must  not  be  forsaken ;  when 
under  any  misfortune  he  must  be  assisted,  and  when  he  is  disabled, 
his  children  must  be  assisted. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  persons  who  appear  to  be  your  friends, 
but  they  are  not  so  in  reality : — Those  who  come  empty,  but  go 
away  with  a  portion  of  your  Wealth ;  those  who  gire  assistance  only 
in  words  ;  those  who  speak  to  you  in  an  improper  manner,  or  give 
bad  advice ;  and  those  who  waste  your  substance. 

The  friend  who  takes  away  part  of  your  wealth  is  he  who  gives 
you  a  little,  with  the  hope  of  receiving  much  in  return ;  if  any  ne- 
cessity comes  upon  him,  he  is  your  lowly  slave,  that  he  may  gain 
your  assistance  ;  he  does  not  associate  with  you  because  of  affection, 
but  to  gain  his  own  ends. 

He  who  is  your  friend  only  in  word,  reminds  you  of  obligations 
nnder  which  you  were  indebted  to  him  long  ago ;  he  promises,  when 
you  are  in  difficulty,  to  assist  you  at  some  future  time,  but  be  forgets 
his  promise ;  if  he  sees  you  in  the  street,  he  asks  you  to  mount  hie 
elephant,  and  plies  you  with  unmeaning  words ;  if  yon  really  re- 
quire his  assistance,  and  ask  him  for  it,  he  says  falsely  that  his 
wagoa  is  broken,  or  his  oxen  are  diseased. 

He  who  speaks  to  you  in  an  improper  manner,  or  gives  you  bad 
advice,  may  be  known  thus : — When  you  are  meditating  to  take 
life,  or  do  something  that  is  contrary  to  the  precepts,  he  encourages 
you  in  your  evil  design ;  when  you  are  resolving  to  give  alms,  or  do 
something  tihat  is  good,  he  discourages  you ;  when  be  is  near  you, 
he  speaks  well  of  you,  and  praises  you,  but  when  away,  he  says 
something  .that  is  to  your  discredit. 

He  who  wastes  your  substance  is  he  who  tells  you  that  in  such  a 
place  there  is  good  liquor,  and  says.  Let  us  go  and  drink ;  he 
loiters  over  tJie  liquor,  and  entreats  you  to  drink  again  and  ^ain ; 
he  entices  you  to  lounge  in  the  streets  at  improper  hours ;  and 
tempts  you  to  visit  places  of  amusement. 

From  such  friends  as  these  the  wise  man  turns  away,  as  he  would 
aroid  the  road  in  which  be  knew  that  there  was  a  lion  or  a  tiger. 

The  real  fiiend  will  at  any  time  render  you  assistance ;  he  is 
equally  faithful  in  prosperity,  and  adversity ;  he  is  a  friend  in  mean- 
ing, and  not  in  the  promise  alone  ;  and  he  sympathises  with  you. 
I  I  2 
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He  who  lenderB  you  aasistance  U  he  who,  when  he  finds  you  in 
a  state  of  intoxication,  at  the  load  side,  thinks  that  some  evil  maj 
happen  to  you,  or  that  youi  clothes  or  ornaments  may  be  stolen,  so 
he  stays  to  protect  you ;  If  he  finds  that  you  haw  gone  out  of  the 
village,  and  that  there  is  no  one  in  cha^e  of  your  property,  he  tahes 
care  of  it  in  your  stead ;  if  you  are  tormented  by  any  fear,  he  says, 
I  am  your  friend,  why  are  you  alarmed  ?  thus  encouraging  yon ; 
when  you  are  in  want,  and  go  to  ask  a  single  piece  of  coin,  he  is 
ready  to  divide  wiUi  you  half  his  substance. 

He  who  is  equally  faithful  In  prosperity  and  adTeraity,  reveals  a 
secret  to  you  alone ;  if  you  reveal  a  secret  to  him,  he  faithfully 
keeps  it ;  he  does  not  turn  away  from  you  in  adversity ;  he  sacrifices 
even  his  life  to  assist  you. 

He  who  is  your  friend  in  meaning,  and  not  in  word  alone,  is  he 
who  prevepts  you  from  taking  life,  or  doing  any  other  evil ;  he 
urges  you  to  almsgiving  and  other  good  deeds ;  he  informs  yon  of 
that  which  you  did  not  previously  know  ;  and  he  tells  you  what  is 
to  be  done  in  order  that  you  may  enter  the  paths. 

He  who  sympathises  with  you  rejoices  in  your  prosperity  ;  he  ia 
pleased  when  you  receive  any  increase  of  honour ;  when  be  hears 
any  one  disparagbg  you,  he  says.  Do  not  say  so ;  he  is  a  good 
man :  and  if  he  hears  any  one  speak  well  of  you,  he  confirms  it. 

The  wise  man  searches  for  the  friend  thus  gifted,  even  as  the 
child  seeks  its  mother. 

He  who  is  thus  wise,  and  keeps  the  precepts,  shines  resplendent, 
as  a  flame  of  fire  upon  the  top  of  a  rock  at  night  dissipates  the 
surrounding  darkness.  He  who  does  no  evil,  but  increases  his 
substance  in  a  righteous  manner,  will  be  blessed  with  abundance. 
As  the  bee,  without  destroying  the  colour  or  perfume  of  the  flower, 
gathers  the  sweetness  with  his  mouth  and  wings,  so  the  riches  of 
the  true  friend  gradually  accumulate ;  and  the  increase  will  be  re- 
gularly continued,  like  the  constant  additions  that  are  made  to  the 
hiU  formed  by  the  white  ant.     {SttyAldtoAda-abtra-tatmi.) 

20.  MUeeUaneous  Advices  and  Admomiion*. 
The  benefits  that  accrue  from  the  possession  of  riches  may  be 
divided  into  four  parts: — 1.  They  enable  the  possessor  to  gain 
friends.  2  A  fourth  part  is  required  for  his  own  personal  ex- 
pences.  3.  One  half  is  required  for  the  outlay  attendant  on  the 
carrying  on  of  husbandry  or  merchandise.     4.  A  fourth  part  must 
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be  hid  as  a  resoiuce  when  eioj  case  of  necessity  occurs,  arising 
&om  the  oppression  of  the  king  or  the  chiefs  of  the  land. 

There  are  six  causes  of  the  destruction  of  substance :— 1.  The 
repeated  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  2.  The  tarrying  in  the  streets 
at  improper  hours.  3.  The  ^quenting  of  places  of  amusement. 
4-  The  continued  practice  of  gambling.  5.  The  associating  with 
persons  that  are  ignorant,  or  addicted  to  vice.     6.  Idleness. 

The  practice  of  the  six  following  things  will  be  foUovred  by  de- 
■traction : — To  sleep  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun ;  to  have 
intercourse  with  women  that  are  under  the  protection  of  another ; 
to  be  filled  with  anger,  like  a  nay4  that  has  received  a  blow ;  to 
seek  to  injure  others;  to  associate  with  evil  persona,  like  D^wa- 
datta  or  Kokalika ;  and  to  be  covetous,  like  Illisa.  {Singdldwdda- 
liilra-tanni.) 

It  is  declared  by  Budha,  in  the  Bila-pandita-adtra,  which  he  de- 
livered when  residing  at  Jet&wana,  that  the  conduct  of  the  unwise 
man  may  be  set  forth  under  three  heads; — 1.  He  cherishes  evil 
thoughts,  and  thoughts  that  are  contrary  to  the  truth.  2.  He  utters 
falsehoods,  and  uses  contemptuous  expressions.  3.  He  takes  life, 
steals,  approaches  women  who  belong  to  another,  and  drinks.  In 
like  manner,  there  are  three  modes  in  which  he  receives  punish- 
ment. 1.  He  is  constantly  fearful ;  whether  he  be  in  the  crowd, 
ot  in  the  street,  or  in  a  square,  when  he  hears  any  one  speaking  of 
the  eonsequencos  of  sin,  he  becomes  uncomfortable,  thinking  that 
he  also  may  one  day  receive  the  consequence  of  his  crimes ;  and 
because  these  are  his  thoughts,  he  is  unwilling  to  remain,  he  goes 
away.  2.  When  he  sees  the  infliction  of  any  punishment  by  com- 
mand of  the  king,  he  thinks  that  if  the  king  knows  all  he  has  done, 
he  will  punish  him  in  the  same  way  ;  when  alone,  when  seated  in 
his  chair,  when  reclining  on  the  bed,  or  in  any  other  place,  he 
thinks  of  these  things,  and  is  sorrowful;  even  the  crimes  com- 
mitted long  ago  trouble  him ;  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  is 
thrown  to  a  distance,  and  extends  far,  at  the  setting  of  the  sun.  3. 
He  15  sorrowful  again  when  he  thinks  bow  much  merit  he  might 
have  gained ;  but  that  he  has  neglected  this  opportunity,  and  in. 
stead  has  continuaUy  added  to  his  crimes. 


The  six  directions  are  not  to  be  honoured  with  any  outward 

I  wihara, 
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On  a  certain  occasion,  when  Budha  was  returning  to  the  wihara. 
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from  the  cit]'  of  Rajagaha.  whithei  he  had  been  with  Hie  alnu- 
bowl,  he  saw  a  grahapati,  Siogaloha,  with  wet  hair  and  streamiiig 
garments,*  making  obeisance  in  the  six  directions.  The  sage  en- 
quired why  he  was  acdng  thus ;  and  when  he  said  that  it  was  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  his  deceased  parents,  Budha  gave 
him  the  advice  contained  in  the  Singalowada-siitra.  After  hearing 
it,  he  saw  the  folly  of  the  act  that  he  was  performing,  and  became 
a  disciple  of  Budha,  declaring  that  the  instructionB  he  had  received 
were  like  the  right  placing  of  a  vessel  that  had  been  turned  upside 
down  ;  or  like  the  laying  open  of  treasures  that  had  been  covered 
over  with  refuse  and  grass;  or  like  the  taking  of  a  man  by  the 
hand  who  has  lost  the  toad  and  guiding  him  aright;  or  like  the 
holding  forth  of  a  torch  amidst  the  midnight  darkness  (effects  that 
under  similar  circumstances  are  in  the  native  works  very  frequently 
represented  as  being  produced). 

In  their  stead,  our  parents,  who  have  assisted  us  in  our  in&ncy, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  east;  our  teachers,  as  being  worthy  to 
receive  assistance,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  south ;  our  children, 
as  those  by  whom  we  are  afterwards  to  be  assisted,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  west ;  our  friends  and  rulera,  as  those  who  will  assist 
us  in  times  of  sorrow  and  misfortune,  are  to  be  as  the  north;  onr 
servants,  slaves,  and  retainers,  as  being  under  out  authority,  are  to 
be  as  the  under  side ;  and  the  priests  and  religious  advisers,  as 
assisting  us  to  put  away  that  wliich  Is  evil,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  upper  side.    {SingAldtedda'SiUra-aanni.) 

As  the  man  whose  head  b  on  fire  tries  to  put  the  flame  out 
quickly,  so  the  wise  man,  seeing  the  shortness  of  life,  hastens  to 
secure  the  destruction  of  evil  desire. 

As  the  jessamine  is  the  chief  among  flowers,  and  as  the  rice 
called  rat-hel  is  the  chief  among  all  descriptions  of  grain,  so  is  he 
who  is  free  from  evil  desire  the  chief  among  the  vrise. 

This  advice  was  given  by  Budha.  He  who  would  attain  nirwana 
must  not  trust  to  others,  but  exercise  heroically  and  perseveringly 
his  own  judgment.  The  wagoner  who  leaves  the  right  path  and 
enters  into  the  untrodden  wilderness,  will  bring  about  the  desbuc- 
tion  of  his  wagons  and  endure  much  sorrow ;  so  also  will  he  who 
leaves  the  appointed  path  and  enters  upon  a  course  of  evil,  come 
to  destruction  and  sorrow, 

•  The  men  and  women  are  seen  coming  dripping  from  the  banki  of  tbc 

(iangea.— Ward's  Hindoos. 
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The  unwise  man  cannot  discover  the  difference  between  that 
which  is  evil  and  that  which  is  good,  as  a  child  knows  not  the 
value  of  a  coin  that  is  placed  beroie  him  ;  he  cannot  teM  whether  it 
is  gold  or  copper,  or  whether  it  is  a  genuine  coin  or  a  counterfeit. 

Aa  the  hirala  defends  its  e^s  at  the  risk  of  its  own  life,  as  the 
Indian  ^k  tries  hj  every  means  to  keep  its  tail  &om  injury,  as  the 
man  with  only  one  son  ia  careful  of  that  son,  as  he  who  has  only 
one  eye  takes  great  pains  to  preserve  that  eye ;  so  ought  the  wise 
man  continually  to  exercise  thought,  lest  he  break  any  of  the  pre- 
cepts. Even  should  the  forfeiture  of  life  he  the  consequence,  the 
precepts  are  to  be  observed. 

When  acts  are  done  under  the  influence  of  favor,  envy,  ignorance, 
or  the  fear  of  those  in  authority,  he  who  performs  them  will  be  like 
the  waning  moon ;  but  he  who  is  tree  from  these  influences,  or 
avoids  them,  wiU  be  like  the  moon  approaching  its  fulness. 

When  the  seed  of  any  species  of  fruit  that  is  bitter  is  sown  in 
moist  ground,  it  gathers  to  itself  the  virtue  of  the  water  and  the 
earth,  but  because  of  the  nature  of  the  original  seed,  all  this  virtue 
ii  turned  into  bitterness,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  fruit  of  the  tree  that 
it  produces ;  in  like  manner,  all  that  the  unwise  man  does  is  an  in- 
crease to  his  misery,  because  of  his  ignorance.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  sugar  cane,  or  rice,  or  the  vine,  is  set  in  proper  ground,  it 
gathers  to  itself  the  virtue  of  the  water  and  the  earth,  and  all  is 
converted  into  sweetness,  because  of  the  sweetness  of  the  original 
plant  or  grain ;  in  like  manner,  all  the  acts  of  the  wise  man  tend  to 
his  happiness  and  prosperity,  because  of  his  wisdom. 

The  door  of  the  eye*  must  be  kept  shut.  When  the  outer  gates 
of  the  city  ate  left  open,  though  the  door  of  every  separate  house 
and  store  be  closed,  the  robber  will  enter  the  city  and  steal  the 
goods ;  in  like  manner,  though  all  the  observances  be  kept,  if  the 
eye  be  permitted  to  wander,  evil  desire  will  be  produced. 

It  is  better  to  have  a  red-hot  piece  of  iron  run  through  the  eye, 
than  for  the  eye  to  be  permitted  to  wander,  as  by  this  means  evil 
desire  will  be  produced.  It  must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  or 
the  breaking  of  all  the  precepts  will  follow.  The  mind  will  then 
be  like  a  field  of  grain  that  has  no  fence,  or  a  treasure  house  with 
the  door  left  open,  or  a  dwelling  with  a  bad  roof  through  which  the 
rain  continually  falls.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other 
senses.     {Witudhi-mdrgga-tanni.') 
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When  diBsensiotis  take  place,  the  mother  b  divided  against  Uu 
son,  and  the  son  against  the  mother ;  the  father  against  the  son, 
and  the  son  against  the  father ;  the  nephew  against  the  niece,  and 
the  niece  against  the  nephew ;  and  friend  against  friend ;  as  the 
laden  ship  beats  against  the  waves,  and  the  fruit  upon  ihe  tree  is 
shaken  by  the  wind,  and  the  ta&  gold  is  worked  bj  the  hammer  of 
iion,     ( Wmtdhi-maiyga-iaani.) 

It  was  declared  bj-  Mahanama  to  his  brother  Auuiudha,  that  re- 
peated existence  is  like  a  mockery  ;  it  appears  to  the  wise  mas  like 
a  baU  made  of  straw,  without  top  or  bottom ;  or  the  nest  of  the 
bird  gala,  made  without  order ;  or  an  entangled  thread ;  or  an 
oscillating  swing  ;  or  an  image  rejected  in  a  mirror ;  a  thing  atterij 
worthless.     {P&jdioaiii/a.') 

21.  ITttSila  Precepts. 

The  dasa-sil,  oi  ten  Obligations  binding  upon  the  priest,  forbid : 
1.  The  taking  of  life.  2.  The  taking  of  that  which  is  not  given. 
3.  Sexual  Intercouise.  4.  The  saying  of  that  which  is  not  true. 
5.  The  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  6.  The  eating  of  eolid  food 
after  mid-day.  7.  Attendance  upon  dancing,  singing,  music,  and 
masks.  8.  The  adorning  of  the  body  with  flowers,  and  the  use  of 
perfumes  and  unguents.  9.  The  use  of  seats  or  couches  above  the 
prescribed  height.     10.  The  receiving  of  gold  or  silver. 

The  first  five  of  these  obligations  are  called  the  pancba-ul. 
They  are  repeated  by  some  persons  every  day  at  the  pansal, 
especially  by  the  women.  The  first  eight  are  called  the  ata-ail, 
and  they  are  repeated  only  on  p6ya  days,  or  festivals.  When  taken 
by  a  laic,  they  involve  the  necessity  of  his  living  apart  from  his 
iamily.  These  obligations  are  most  usually  taken  in  the  presence 
of  a  priest,  who  may  either  be  a  simanera  or  an  upasampada  ;  but 
they  are  sometimes  received  from  an  upfisaka,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  priest. 

The  obligations  may  be  taken  for  a  limited  period,  or  for  as  long 
as  the  person  has  power  to  observe  them,  or  to  be  observed  until 
death.  When  they  are  not  taken  for  a  limited  period  they  are 
called  nitya-sfla. 

They  may  be  taken  either  separately  or  together.  When  taken 
to  be  kept  separately,  though  one  should  be  broken,  it  does  not 
impair  the  merit  of  the  rest ;  but  when  they  are  taken  to  be  kept 
collectively,  if  one  be  broken,  the  whole  are  impaired. 
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There  are  three  degrees  in  the  manner  of  keeping  the  precepts : 
— I.  They  may  be  kept  inadvertently,  without  any  intention  of 
acquiring  merit  thereby.  2.  They  may  be  kept  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  another,  or  to  please  another.  3.  They  may  he  kept  ^m 
free  choice,  from  having  seen  their  excellence  or  advantage.  The 
third  is  the  superior  sila. 

There  was  a  man  who  during  fifty  years  had  gained  his  living  hy 
catching  fish,  but  he  had  committed  no  other  crime.  When  he  was 
near  death  a  priest,  who  perceived  his  danger,  went  to  his  house, 
but  the  man's  wife  ordered  him  away.  The  priest,  however,  gained 
access  to  him,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  repeat  the  five  precepts,  by 
which  he  received  power  to  he  bom  in  one  of  the  dewa-Iokas ;  at 
the  very  last  moment,  he  again  repeated  the  precepts,  and  received 
power  to  be  bom  in  a  dewa-toka  higher  than  the  former.  But  this 
species  of  merit  is  received  fay  fen,  as  there  is  ftequently  the  ob' 
Btniction  of  the  usual  secretions ;  dangers  from  yikas  ;  the  distress 
of  friends  ;  thoughts  about  the  property  that  ia  to  he  left,  about  his 
children,  and  about  death  ;  so  that  the  man  has  not  the  opportunity 
of  receiving  yadasanna  (the  merit  that  is  obtained  when  at  the  point 
of  death).  And  even  when  he  enters  a  d6wa-16ka  from  this  kind 
of  merit  alone,  he  does  not  remain  there  long,  but  soon  falls  into 
heU.     Its  benefit  is  therefore  small. 

In  a  former  age,  there  was  a  king  who,  with  his  courders,  kept 
the  eight  obligations.  This  was  observed  by  a  poor  woman,  who 
reflected  that  if  persons  so  exalted  kept  the  sila,  it  must  be  an  ex- 
cellent  observance.  She  therefore  kept  the  ata-sil  one  day,  for 
which  she  was  born  in  a  d^wa-toka,  and  afterwards  became  a  rahat. 

In  a  former  age  there  was  a  certain  village  in  which  all  the 
people,  headed  by  Uagha-ni4nawaka,  kept  the  obligations  con- 
tinually. But  the  chief  of  the  district  became  enraged  against 
them,  as  he  got  no  bribea  from  them  for  the  appeasing  of  quarrels. 
He  therefore  went  to  the  royal  coiirt  and  accused  them  as  thieves  ; 
ou  hearing  which  the  king  commanded  them  to  be  trampled  to 
death  by  elephants.  Though  Magha-m&nawaka  heard  the  sen- 
tence, he  felt  no  resentment,  either  agtunsthis  accuser,  or  the  king, 
or  the  elephants.  In  the  court  of  the  palace  the  elephants  were 
turned  upon  the  people  ;  hut  they  ran  away,  and  refused  to  do  the 
villagers  any  harm.  The  king,  on  perceiving  it,  enquired  if  they  had 
any  charm  upon  their  persons ;  and  they  were  searched,  hut  none 
was  found.      He  then  asked  if   they  were  acquainted  with  any 
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mantra';  and  they  said  that  they  were,  but  it  was  only  this,  that 
they_had  kept  the  obligations,  built  places  of  shelter  for  travellera, 
and  given  alms.  The  king,  thus  convinced,  of  their  innocence, 
commanded  that  their  accuser  should  be  given  to  the  village  as  a 
slave,  and  that  the  elephants  should  also  be  presented  as  a  gift. 
Magha-mfinawaka  was  afterwards  bom  as  Sekta. 

In  the  time  of  Anomadarsa  Budba  there  was  a  poor  labourer, 
who  resided  in  the  city  of  Hangsawat!.  Having  heard  Bndha  say 
bana,  he  thought  thus : — "  All  the  beings  in  the  world  are  en- 
veloped in  darkness ;  evil  desire,  anger,  and  ignorance,  like  three 
fires,  bum  witiiin  the  mind ;  but  if  I  wish  to  cross  the  ocean  of 
successive  existence,  what  can  I  do  ?  I  have  no  wealth  by  whit^  I 
can  give  alms ;  I  will  therefore  observe  the  five  precepts."  He 
then  received  the  pancba-ail  from  Niaabha,  one  of  the  piiit^pal 
disciples  of  Budba.  At  that  time  men  Uved  to  the  age  of  100,000 
years ;  and  daring  tlie  whole  of  this  period  he  kept  the  five  pre- 
cepts, without  once  breaking  them.  When  near  death  tbe  d^was 
came  to  call  him  with  a  reldnue  of  a  tbousand  chariots  dtawn  by 
divine  horses,  in  one  of  which  he  ascended  to  Tusita.  AJter  this 
be  was  bom  thirty  times  as  a  dewa,  seventy-five  times  as  a  chakia- 
wartti ;  he  was  from  time  to  time  king  of  Eosala,  but  never  of  any 
other  country ;  and  in  the  time  of  Q6tama  he  was  bom  aa  a  rich 
man  in  tiie  city  of  Wisala.  One  day  reflecting  that  be  had  kept 
the  precepts  for  so  long  a  period,  he  became  a  rahat,  and  was 
ordained  by  Budha,  on  which  occasion  be  uttered  these  words:  — 
"  I  have  kept  the  precepts  during  100,000  kalpas ;  in  no  part  of 
this  period  was  I  bom  in  bell ;  I  have  even  been  endowed  with 
length  of  days,  wealth,  wisdom,  and  courage  ;  all  evil  desire  is  now 
destroyed,  and  I  have  become  a  rahat;  therefore  let  all  who  would 
attain  nirwana  keep  the  five  precepts." 

The  ohservance  of  aila  ia  an  aid  in  the  practice  of  all  other  rites 
and  in  all  other  modes  of  acquiring  merit.  All  trees,  whether  they 
he  produced  frvm  eeed  or  spontaneously,  receive  their  increase  and 
maturity  from  the  earth ;  the  man  who  would  build  a  city  first 
clears  the  ground  from  all  obstructions,  and  then  lays  out  the 
streets  and  the  principal  squares  ;  the  mountebank  who  would  turn 
a  somerset  firat  prepares  the  area  in  which  he  intends  to  peifonn, 
by  clearing  away  the  stones,  thorns,  and  other  things  that  might 
prevent  the  right  exhibition  of  his  akiU.  In  like  manner,  he  who 
seeks  nirwana  is  assisted  in  (he  attempt,  and  clears  the  way  before 
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him,  by  the  practice  of  slla.  The  same  things  have  been  declared 
by  Bodha  :^"  The  wise  man,  by  the  observance  of  sila,  continually 
enlarges  his  mental  faculties  and  his  wisdom,  and  is  freed  from  the 
peiturbation  produced  by  evil  desire.  The  observance  of  sila  is  an 
assistance  to  the  man  who  has  formed  the  hope  of  nirwina,  as  the 
earth  renders  benefits  to  all  things  that  have  life  ;  it  is  the  root  of 
all  merit,  and  the  most  productive  mode  of  acquiring  merit  that  is 
practised  by  the  all-wise." 

There  ia  greater  benefit  from  beeping  the  ata-sil  during  a  short 
period  than  there  would  be  from  the  possession  of  the  whole 
sakwala  filled  with  treasures ;  as  the  keeping  of  the  ten  obligations 
will  ensure  birth  in  one  of  the  dfewa-16kaa,  where  the  age  of  the 
dewas  is  immensely  great,  whilst  any  benefit  arising  from  riches 
will  quickly  pass  away. 

SHa  pnrifies  whatever  proceeds  from  the  three  doorways  of  the 
body,  the  speech,  and  the  mind.  There  are  two  things  that  are 
greatly  allied  to  it,  shame  and  the  fear  of  doing  wrong.  As  the 
other  elements,  heat,  ur,  and  water,  are  necessary  to  the  fertilising 
of  the  earth  ;  as  the  skill  of  the  weaver  is  necessary  for  the  clearing 
away  of  the  refuse  of  the  cotton ;  so  shame  and  fear  are  necessary 
to  the  perfecting  of  sila ;  without  them  it  ia  nothing.  When  these 
are  all  united  there  is  the  driving  away  of  the  perplexity  that  as  an 
enemy  lurks  in  the  mind,  and  the  certain  reception  of  an  adequate 
reward.  There  are  three  kinds  of  joy  that  arise  from  its  observ- 
ance ;  he  who  possesses  it  reflects  thus,  "  Truly,  this  is  lo  me  a 
benefit ;  truly,  I  have  received  that  which  is  good ;  my  sila  is  pure." 
Budha  has  declared  that  the  reward  of  sila  is  the  destruction  of  all 
perplexity,  but  tliat  is  only  a  small  part;  its  principal  reward  is 
freedom  from  fear,  and  peace.  When  he  who  possesses  sila  ap- 
proaches kings,  brahmans,  houaeholdera,  or  priests,  he  is  devoid  of 
fear  ;  and  when  he  comes  to  die,  as  he  can  reflect  on  the  merit  he 
has  gained,  he  dies  in  the  full  possession  of  bis  senses ;  afterwards 
he  is  either  bom  in  a  dewa-loka,  or  in  the  world  of  men.  No  one 
is  able  to  tell  how  great  is  the  reward  of  sila ;  all  the  water  of  the 
five  great  rivers,  added  to  that  of  the  Chandrabhaga,  Saraswati,  and 
other  inferior  rivers,  is  insufficient  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  evil 
desire  ;  but  it  is  destroyed  by  eila.  It  is  thua  destroyed,  even  as 
heat  is  overcome  by  the  wind  that  accompanies  the  rain-cloud,  or 
by  various  kinds  of  precious  stones,  or  by  the  rays  of  the  moon. 
The  perfume  of  the  flower  apreads  only  in  the  direction  of  ihc 
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wind,  bat  the  grentneBs  of  him  nho  possesses  s!ls  spreads  on  all 
sides  without  exception.  It  is  as  a  laddei  by  which  to  ascend  to 
the-d^wa  16ka ;  like  a  gateway  that  ent«rs  upon  nirwina.  The 
priest  who  U  anayed  in  the  lobe  of  sila  has  a  more  real  splendoor 
than  the  monarch  in  his  royal  garmants  and  ornaments  of  gold. 

The  word  sila  is  the  same  as  sisan,  the  head,  because  sila  Is  the 
head,  or  principal  method  by  which  merit  is  to  be  obtained.  When 
the  head  is  scTered  from  the  body  there  is  no  life,  so  when  aOa  ia 
disregarded  there  is  no  merit. 

There  are  niuneioas  divisions  of  sfla,  though  all  possess  some- 
thing in  common. 

There  are  Tarious  silas  that  are  divided  into  two  classes. 

1.  Ch^ritra-sila  is  the  keeping  of  all  the  precepts  of  Budha ;  for 
its  right  performance,  purity  and  persevering  exertion  are  required. 
2.  Wiritra-sila  is  the  avoiding  of  all  things  that  are  forbidden  by 
Budha ;  for  its  right  performance,  purity  alone  is  required. 

I .  Abhisamichira-sila  is  thus  called  on  account  of  its  being  &e 
chief  sila,  the  practice  of  which  leads  to  the  four  paths  and  their 
IruitioD :  it  is  not  used  in  reference  to  the  eight  kinds  of  action, 
three  of  which  belong  to  the  body,  four  to  the  speech,  and  one  to 
the  life  or  conduct.  2.  Adibrahmachariya-sila  is  so  called  (from 
idi,  prior,  first,  ancient)  because  it  must  be  produced  previous  lo 
the  margga-brahmachariya ;  it  is  used  in  reference  to  the  eight 
kinds  of  action,  and  precedes  that  which  leads  to  the  paths ;  it 
must  be  observed  without  ceasing,  even  by  the  householder  ;  by  its 
observance  the  body,  speech,  and  conduct  become  purified ;  it  is 
used  in  reference  to  the  obligations  that  appear  in  the  Ubhato- 
wibhanga  and  Khandakawatta. 

1.  Wirati-sila  is  the  avoiding  of  such  crimes  as  the  taking  of 
life.  2.  Awirati-sfla  is  the  avoiding  of  such  evils  as  proceed  from 
the  mind. 

1.  Nisrata-sila  belongs  to  triehn4  and  drishti ;  to  the  former  be- 
longs the  wish  to  become  Sekra ;  to  the  latter,  the  wish  to  gain 
nirn&na.     2.  Anisrata-aila  is  that  which  aims  at  an  earthly  reward. 

1.  E41apariyanta-sila  is  when  the  obligations  are  taken  for  a 
single  day,  or  a  night,  or  any  definite  period.  2.  Ap&nakotika-sils 
ia  the  taking  of  the  obligations  for  life. 

I.  Sapariyanta-eUa  is  when  no  definite  period  was  originally 
fixed  for  the  observance  of  the  precepts,  but  afterwards,  for  some 
cause  01  other,  the  period  is  limited.     2.  Apariyanta-sila  is  when 
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the  precepts  are  kept  until  death,  but  not  from  a  religious  motive, 
or  to  receive  nirwana. 

1.  Lowldka-Bila  ia  when  the  obserrfuice  is  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining some  reward  less  than  nlrwina.  2.  L6k6ttara-sila  is  when 
the  observance  is  not  to  attain  anything  in  any  of  the  three  worlds, 
bat  to  attain  nirwina. 

There  are  various  silae  that  are  divided' into  three  classea. 

1.  Hina-sila  is  when  the  desire,  mind,  exertion,  and  wisdom  are 
in  BQ  inferior  degree.  3.  Madhyama-eila  is  when  they  are  in  a 
middle  degree.  3,  Franita-sila  is  when  they  are  in  a  superior 
degree.  When  the  obligations  are  kept  for  praise,  fame,  or  any 
similar  attachment,  it  is  hina  ;  if  for  merit,  it  is  madhyama ;  if  for 
nirwana,  it  is  pranita.  Again,  when  the  obligations  are  kept  to 
gain  wealth,  it  is  hina ;  when  to  overcome  the  repetition  of  exist- 
ence, it  is  madhyama ;  and  when  to  obtain  the  Budbaship,  that  all 
sentient  beings  may  be  released  from  birth,  it  b  pranita. 

1.  Atmadbipateyya-Bila  is  when  the  obligations  are  kept  from  the 
fear  of  blame,  or  in  order  to  g^  personal  praise.  2.  L6k4dhipa- 
teyya-sila  is  when  they  are  keptnot&om  these  motives.  3.  Dbarm. 
midhipateyya-sUa  is  when  they  are  kept  from  affection  for  the  pre- 
cepts themselves. 

1.  Par&marshla-sila  is  the  avoiding  of  that  which  prevents  an 
entrance  into  the  paths.  2.  Apadtmarsbta-sila  is  an  approach  to 
the  paths.  3.  Patippassadha-sila  is  a  more  immediate  approxima- 
tion to  the  paths. 

1.  Wisudbi-sila  ia  the  keeping  of  the  obligations  perfectly.  2. 
Awisudhi-sila  is  the  keeping  of  them  imperfectly.  3.  Weraatika- 
sila  is  the  keeping  of  them  without  any  fixed  intention,  like  the 
man  who  does  not  know  the  difference  between  the  fiesh  of  a  bear 
and  that  of  a  boar. 

I.  S^kha-sila  is  the  observance  of  the  precepts  in  order  to  enter 
the  paths,  or  gain  the  three  benefits  of  the  priesthood.  2.  As6kha- 
sila  is  their  observance  in  order  to  gain  rahatship.  3.  N^was^kha- 
n4Bekha  is  their  observance  from  a  different  motive,  in  order  to  gain 
some  worldly  advantage. 

There  are  various  silas  that  are  divided  into  four  classes. 

1.  Parih4ni-Bila  b  when  a  priest  falls  into  any  crime,  shuns  the 
company  of  wiser  priests,  or  gives  his  mind  to  wealth.  2.  S'thiti- 
sila  b  when  a  priest  observes  the  precepts  with  the  expectation  of 
receiving  tomething  connected  with  existence,  and  not  oirw&na.     3. 
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Dhyana-sfla  is  when  the  priest  practices  the  dhyinaa.  4.  Balawa- 
wipassanawa-sila  is  when  the  priest  enters  upon  the  course  by 
which  he  expects  to  arrive  at  the  attainment  of  widarsana  in  its 
most  powerful  form. 

1 .  Bhiksu-sUa  is  the  ohseTTuice  of  all  the  precepts  binding  upon 
a  piiesL  2.  Bhiksuni-slla  is  the  observance  of  all  the  precepts 
binding  upon  a  priestessl  3.  Anupasampanna-siia  is  the  observ- 
ance of  the  precepts,  or  the  dasa-sil,  hj  the  male  and  female  sama- 
ii4ras.  4.  Orahasta-sila  is  the  continued  observance  of  the  pancha- 
sil,  and  the  occasional  observance  of  the  dasa-sil,  by  the  male  and 
female  upasakas. 

There  are  also  various  other  sections  of  the  silas.* 

Swabhhawa-stla  is  the  constant  observance  of  the  five  precepts, 
naturally,  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Uturukuru.  Ach4ra-s!la  is  the 
observance  of  different  silaa  in  various  countries.  Kula-dhonnma- 
sila  is  the  proscription  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  the  brabmans,  an 
observance  belonging  to  a  particular  race.  Desa-dharmma-stla  is 
the  rule  not  to  slay  animals  or  take  life.  P^sandha-dharmma-sUa 
is  the  observance  of  the  precepts  of  the  tirttakas.  Bodhisatwa- 
matn-sila  is  the  continence  of  the  mother  of  Budha  after  his  con- 
ception. Purwah4tuka-sila  is  the  continued  observance  of  the  pre- 
cepts daring  many  ages,  as  by  Mugalan  and  Bodhisat. 

The  unwise  call  many  other  things  by  the  name  of  slla,  as  when 
any  being  endures  sorrow,  or  is  peacable  in  his  conduct,  they  call 
it  his  sila  of  sorrow  or  of  quietness.  Sila  is  also  eomedmes  di- 
vided into  that  which  is  merit,  or  demerit,  or  neither  one  nor  the 
other ;  but  though  demerit  may  thus  be  connected  with  sila,  it  is 
merely  a  name,  not  a  thing  really  belonging  to  sila.  {WituM- 
marffffo-santid. ) 

23.  Termi  and  Ckuiijieationt. 

1.  TrxKidkadwdra ;  the  threa  Doart. — There  are  three  entzances 
whence  proceed  that  which  is  good  and  that  which  is  evO : — 1. 
The  body.     2.  The  speech.     3.  The  mind. 

2.  Triuridkasampalti ;  iha  threefold  jidvaniagf  :— There  are  three 
modes  of  happiness  that  vrill  be  received  by  the  wise.  1.  The 
benefits  of  the  world  of  men.  2.  The  eiyoyment  of  the  dewa  and 
brahma-I6kas.     3.  Nirwana, 
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S.  TritoidhAgni ;  the  tkreejbld  Fire:-^TheTe  are  three  principles 
to  which  all  aie  subject  who  have  not  attained  to  the  state  of  a 
rahat; — 1.  Biga,  eril  desire.    2.  Dw^sa,  hatred.     3.  Hoha,  igno- 


4.  TUakuna;  the  three  Siffnt: — There  are  three  subjects  upon 
which  tlie  mind  of  the  ascetic  ought  constantly  to  dwell : — 1.  Anitya, 
impermanency.  2.  Dukha,  sorrow.  3.  Anfitma,  unreality.  Of 
all  that  exists  these  three  may  be  predicated.  The  right  under- 
standing of  these  three  subjects  is  called  triwidjiwa. 

5.  Tmbhatoa,  or  Tunl6ia;  the  three  Worlds :— The  regions  in 
each  sakwala  are  divided  into  three  sections; — 1.  K&ma,  the  re- 
^ons  in  which  there  is  form  and  sensuons  gratification.  2.  Rfipa, 
the  regions  in  which  there  is  form,  without  sensuous  gratification. 
3.  Arupa,  the  regions  in  which  there  is  neither  form  nor  sensuous 
gratification,  but  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

6.  Tritndwa  ;  evil  De»ire,  or  the  Cteavmff  to  ExUtenct. — Sentient 
beings  are  bound  about  by  evil  desire,  as  by  a  net.  It  is  like  a  net 
that  has  108  meshes  ;  it  is  like  the  entanglement  of  the  branches 
in  a  forest  of  bamboos  ;  it  continually  passes  from  rupa  to  dhatnuna  ; 
and  ttom  dharmma  to  r&pa.  As  the  branches  of  the  bamboo  be- 
come interwoven,  so  that  they  cannot  be  separated ;  as  the  hair  of 
the  head  becomes  matted  together,  so  that  it  cannot  be  got  loose ; 
in  the  same  way  evil  desire  seizes  upon  the  objects  that  are  pre- 
sented to  it,  and  becomes  entangled  by  them  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  cannot  be  loosed  there&ora.  As  the  worm  becomes  entangled  by 
the  contortions  of  its  own  body,  so  evil  desire  becomes  more  hope- 
lessly entangled  by  its  own  motions  and  passions.  As  it  is  exer- 
cised to  an  individual's  own  possessions  or  those  of  another,  to  his 
own  existence  or  that  of  another,  it  is  relatively  called  anto,  inner, 
or  bahira,  outward. 

7.  Sat-charita;  the  m  PrincipUe,  or  Slates  of  the  Mind  .—1. 
Riga.  2.  Dw^sa.  3.  M6ha.  4.  Sardhiwa.  5.  BudH.  6. 
Witarfca.  By  the  uniting  together  of  the  first  three,  four  more  are 
produced ;  and  there  are  four  more  produced  by  the  uniting  toge> 
ther  of  tlie  last  three ;  so  that  there  ore  in  all  fourteen  charitas. 
By  another  mode  of  union,  sixty-three  charitas  are  produced,  the 
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natuie  of  wUcb  may  be  learnt  from  the  tikfiwa  or  tke  ABamm&ss- 
sfitra. 

8,  C^dturtcidha-dsratoa  ;  or  four  PrineipUt  hy  tehieh  the  Cleaving 
to  Existence  ts  prodtietd. — 1.  K&ma,  evil  desire.  2.  Bhawa,  exis- 
teoce,  the  being  subject  to  a  repetition  of  birtb.  3.  Drishti,  scep- 
Ucism.  4.  Awidya,  ignorance.  They  are  sometimes  called  cfaator- 
yidha-ogha,  the  four  streams. 

9.  Chaiurv}idka-6rya-»atya,  or  four  great  Truths. — 1.  Dnkba- 
satya. — By  the  cleaving  to  existence  or  to  sensible  objects,  and  the 
agitation  of  mind  arising  there&oro,  are  produced  :~(1.)  The  sor- 
row arising  &om  birth,  decay,  and  death.  (2.)  The  coming  of  that 
wbich  is  not  desired.  (3.)  The  absence  of  that  which  is  desired. 
(4.)  The  non-reception  of  wealth  and  other  things  upon  which  the 
affections  have  been  placed.  (6.)  The  five  khandas,  ot  existence  as 
an  organized  being.     (6.)  The  misery  of  hell. 

2.  Duhba-samudya-satya. — The  three  modes  of  existence,  in  the 
k&ma,  rfipa,  and  aHipa  worlds,  are  produced  by  the  continued  cleaV' 
ing  to  existence,  or  to  sensible  objects. 

3.  Dukba-nirodha-satya. — There  is  no  escape  from  the  repetitioD 
of  existence  but  by  an  entrance  into  the  paths,  and  the  reception  of 
nirw4na. 

4.  Dukha-nir6dha-gamini-patipada-Batya. — There  is  no  reception 
of  nirwina,  but  by  the  destruction  of  the  cleaving  to  existence.* 

■  Thafour  ehitfTrviht!~\.  That  every  existent  thing  ia  a  eonrceof  sor- 
Tow.     2.  That  continued  sorrow  results  from  a  contmued  attachment  to 
iting  objects.    3.  That  a  freedom  from  this  attachment  liberates  from 
. .    ^^  p^^i  leading  to  this  state,  containing  eight  sectioks.— 


The  four  aublime  Truths  which  Budhs  sppiehended  by  the  light  ol 
gny&na,  when  the  same  had  dispelled  the  darkness  of  awidys  were  :- 

1.  Dukha-satf a ;  the  reality  of  miBery,  has  been  explsined  as  inhcroit  in 
the  gyatem  of  the  panchaH-khanda. 

2.  SamudAya-satya ;  the  reality  of  ogfp^ffation,  or  the  progressive  accumn- 
lations  of  evu,  by  the  agency  of  k6ma-tBnh&,  bhliws-tanht,  and  wibhswa- 
tanhb.  KEima-tanh&  signilies  lust,  STSiice,  and  love.  Bh&wa-tanhb  signifiM 
the  pertiiiacious  love  of  existence  induced  b^  the  supposition  that  tnnsnii- 
gratory  existence  is  not  only  etemal,  but  feticitous  and  desirsble.  Wibham> 
tanhb  is  the  love  of  the  present  life,  under  the  notion  that  existence  wiU 
cease  therewith,  and  that  there  is  to  be  no  fiituie  state. 

3.  Nirodha-satya,  or  the  reality  of  destruction,  signifies  the  destroying  et 
the  deures  above-mentioned,  sua  thereby  the  causes  which  perpetaste  the 
misenr  of  existence ;  and  this  is  also  the  signiGcatiou  of  the  initA  niroina. 

4.  Mtirga-Batya,  the  reality  of  means,  signifies  the  efficiency  of  the  exo^ 
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1.  Sorrow  U  Uke  a  diaeaae.  2.  The  cleaving  to  existence  is  like 
the  cause  of  that  disease.  3.  NirwSna  is  like  the  curing  of  the 
disease.  4.  The  four  paths  are  like  the  medicine  that  causes  the 
cure. 

I.  The  repetition  of  existence,  or  the  continuance  of  birth,  may 
be  called  dukha,  sorrow.  2.  This  sorrow  is  produced  by  the  cleav- 
ing to  the  three  modes  of  existence.  3.  There  is  no  escape  from 
sorrow  but  by  the  destruction  of  the  cleaving  to  existence.  4.  The 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  sorrow  is  the  gaining  of  the  paths. 

10.  Chatiinoidha'dhartiitaa-pada,  or  Four  Divitiont  of  the  Dharrn- 
ma, — 1.  The  sentient  being  is  subject  to  decay  ;  he  cannot  remain 
long  (under  one  form  of  existence.)  2.  He  baa  within  himself  no 
protection ;  no  adequate  defence.  3.  He  has  no  real  possession ; 
all  that  he  has  he  must  leave.  4.  He  cannot  arrive  at  perfect  satis- 
faction, or  content;  he  is  the  slave  of  evil  desire. 

II.  The  Thiriy-ieven  Bodhi-pdkihika-dharmmas. — Theyare  : — I- 
The  four  satipatthanas ;  the  four  samyak-pradhanas  i  the  four  irdhi- 
pkdaa;  the  five  indrayas ;  the  five  balayas;  the  seven  boudyangas ; 
and  the  eight  irya-marggas. 

12.  Salara-tat^atlhdna. — There  are  four  subjects  of  thought 
upon  which  the  attention  must  be  fixed,  and  that  must  be  rightly 
uoderstood.  1.  Kayarupapaasani,  the  body  is  composed  of  thirty- 
two  impurities.  2.  W^dananupaseaa4,  the  three  modes  of  sensation 
are  connected  with  sorrow.  3.  Chittiuupasaan4,  the  mental  faculties 
are  impermanent.  4.  Dhannm&nupassani,  the  five  khandas  are 
unreal,  not  the  self. 

13.  Chaturwidha-tamyak-pradkdna. — There  are  four  great  objects 
for  which  exertion  must  be  used ; — 1.  To  obtain  freedom  &ora  de- 

tionfl  and  operationfl  whereby  those  desires  are  destroyed,  and  their  concomi- 
tant miseries  extinguished. — Armour. 

The  four  exceUent  Truths : — 1.  There  is  sorrow  or  misery  in  life.  Z.  It 
will  he  so  with  ever;  birth.  3.  But  it  may  be  stopped.  4.  'the  wBy  ormode 
of  making  an  end  to  oil  miseries.  With  respect  to  these  four  truths  little 
farther  eiplsDstion  ia  afforded.  Ignorance  is  the  source  of  almost  every  real 
or  fancied  misery;  and  right  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  is  the  true 
WSJ  to  emancipation  ;  therefore,  they  who  desire  to  be  freed  &nm  the  miseries 
of  future  transmigrations,  must  acquire  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
divine  and  human  things.— Csoma  Karosi. 
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merit,  or  the  consequences  of  sins  already  committed.  2.  To  pre- 
vent the  birth  of  demerit,  or  of  sin  not  in  existence.  3.  To  cause 
the  birth  of  merit  not  in  existence.  4.  To  increase  the  merit 
already  received. 

14.  Chaturwidha-irdki-pdda-—T\itte  are  four  modes  by  which 
the  power  of  irdhi  is  to  be  attained  : — 1 .  Chandidhi-pida,  firaL  de- 
termination. 2.  Chittidhi-pida,  thoughtful  meditation.  3.  Wiri- 
yidhi-p4da,  persevering  exertion,  4.  Wimonsidhi-pada,  close  in- 
vestigation.  The  priest  thinks  that  by  these  eiercisea  he  may  attain 
the  supreme  Budhaship,  or  see  nirwana.  The  samidhi  that  is 
produced  by  the  first  exercise  is  colled  chanda-sam&dhl ;  the  second, 
chitta-sam&dhi,  &c.  By  means  of  samadhi  the  power  of  irdhi  is 
received.  It  is  called  pjida,  a  foot,  on  account  of  the  assistance  it 
renders  lo  those  who  possess  it 

It  was  declared  by  Budha  to  Ananda,  that  whosoever  possesses 
the  power  of  the  four  irdhi-p&das,  should  he  desire  it,  may  lire  a 
kalpa,  or  any  port  of  a  kalpa. 

16.  PancMndra.—The  five  indrayos,  or  moral  powers  are:— 1. 
Sardhfiwa,  purity.  2.  Wfraya,  persevering  exertion.  3.  Sati,  or 
smirti,  the  ascertainment  of  truth.  4.  8am4dhi,  tranquillity.  5. 
Pragnyiwa,  wisdom.  In  some  instancespriti.joy,  is  inserted  instead 
of  the  third  power,  persevering  exertion.  The  five  balayas  are  the 
same  as  the  five  indrayaa. 

18.  Satla-boiedyinga. — The  seven  sectioas  of  wisdom  are: — 1- 
Sihi,  or  smirti,  the  ascertainment  of  trutb  by  mental  application. 
2.  Dhormmawicha,  the  investigation  of  causes.  3.  Wiraya,  pel- 
severing  exertion.  4.  Priti,  joy.  5.  Passadhi,  or  prasiabdbi,  tran- 
quillity. 6.  SamadhI,  tranquillity  in  a  higher  degree,  including 
freedom  from  all  that  disturbs  either  body  or  mind.  7.  TJp4k$hi, 
equanimity. 

17.  Arya-a»hting\ka-margga, — The  eight  paths  of  purity  are: — 
1.  Samyak-drishti,  as  opposed  to  mltyi-drishti,  or  correct  ideas 
upon  religious  subjects,  as  opposed  to  those  that  are  erroneous.  2. 
Samyak-kalpauawa,  correct  thoughts.  3.  Samyak-wachana,  correct 
words.  4.  Samyak-karm&nta,  correct  works.  5.  Samyak-ajiwo,  a 
correct  life.     6.  Samyak-wyfiyima,  correct  enetgies  or  endeavours. 
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7.  Samytik-sihi,  a  correct  judgment      8.  Samyak-sunidhi,  correct 
tranquillity. 

18.  Chituruiidia-pratUantbhidd  :  or  four  Modtt  of  Perf act  Under - 
ilandtaff  :~-The  wisdom  that  enables  the  priest  to  understand 
aright  the  four  following  sections  of  knowledge: — 1.  Arttha,  the 
meaning  of  any  matter,  in  its  separate  divisions.  2.  Dharmma, 
the  doctrines  of  Budha.  3.  Nirutti,  the  power  of  the  Budhas  to 
perceive  all  truth  intuiliTely,  without  study,  and  without  the  teach- 
ing of  another.  4.  Pratibhana,  the  power  of  the  rahats  to  know 
the  roots  and  the  properties  of  things. 

The  power  of  pratisambhid^  is  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  medi- 
tation in  former  births  and  the  acquirement  of  great  merit  in  the 
present  birth.     This  attainment  is  less  than  that  of  widanana. 

The  priest  who  is  arrayed  in  the  glory  of  the  pratisambhidi  is 
Qttertess  fearless  when  in  the  presence  of  others  by  whom  he  may 
be  questioned  or  examined.  He  reflects  thus  : — "  If  I  am  asked 
the  meaning,  arttha,  of  any  matter  or  thing,  I  will  answer  accord- 
ing to  the  proper  rules,  explelnii^  the  whole,  meaning  by  meaning, 
cause  by  cause,  and  point  by  point,  thus  removing  doubt  and  pro- 
ducing satisfaction.  If  I  am  asked  anything  relative  to  the 
sacred  institutions,  dharmma,  I  will  explain  the  whole,  institution 
by  institution,  eternal  by  eternal,  infiiute  by  infinite,  nirwina  by 
nirwina,  void  by  void,  Sec.  If  I  am  asked  anything  relative  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  Budhas,  nirutti,  I  will  explain  the  whole,  nirutti 
by  nirutti,  the  four  pidas  by  the  four  padas,  letter  by  letter,  section 
by  section,  sign  by  sign,  class  by  class,  and  accent  by  accent.  If  I 
am  asked  anything  relative  to  the  wisdom  of  the  rahats,  prali- 
bhjba,  I  will  explain  it,  figure  by  figure,  sign  by  sign,  and  character 
by  character." 

19.  Chaiurwidha-dhdra,  or  fow  Kindt  of  foorf.— The  word 
^4ra,  food,  is  from  a  root  that  signifies  to  convey,  and  It  is  so 
called  because  it  brings  or  conveys  to  the  body  strength,  beauty, 
and  length  of  days.  There  are  four  kinds: — 1.  Kabalinki.  2. 
Phass^.     3.  Han6sanch^tani.     4.  Winy&na. 

(1.)  The  first,  kabalinki,  is  the  common  nourishment  of  men. 

It  is  made  into  balls,  and  is  mixed  with  liquid  or  moisture.     It 

produces  that  which  is  connected  with  Hipa ;  and  from  it  comes 

sorrow,  when  evil  desire  exists  in  him  by  whom  it  is  taken ;  hut 
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when  he  who  takes  it  is  &ee  from  evil  desire,  no  sorrow  is  pro- 
duced. 

(2.)  Fhassi,  the  second,  includes  those  things  that  have  no  rupa, 
but  are  apprehended  by  the  mind;  it  produces  the  three  sensations, 
pleasure,  pain,  and  that  which  is  indifferent,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  and  from  it,  as  from  the  first,  comes  sorrow.  As  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  body,  sorrow  is  produced  by  means  of  thought 
(aramunu,  the  thought  that  arises  from  contact  with  sensible  ob- 
jects) and  thought  and  sorrow  united  produce  fear. 

(3.)  Matiosanchetan4,  the  third,  includes  the  thoughts  that  have 
entered  into  the  mind  and  thece  abide,  continued  thought,  or  re- 
flection ;  it  produces  birth  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  modes  of 
existence. 

(4.)  Winy^na,  the  fourth,  includes  all  that  is  the  subject  of  con- 
sciousness, and  produces  nama  and  rupa. 

As  when  a  parent,  in  order  that  he  may  he  enabled  to  cross  a 
wide  desert,  when  all  other  food  fails  him  eats  the  flesh  of  his  own 
son,  but  with  the  utmost  disgust ;  so  must  these  font  kinds  of 
nourishment  be  regarded  with  absolute  aversion,  inasmuch  as  they 
produce  birth  and  the  sorrows  connected  therewith. 

When  a  cow  has  a  sore  that  breeds  worms,  pain  is  produced 
through  phass4,  touch ;  but  he  who  is  without  phassfi  is  like  a  cov 
that  has  got  no  skin.  As  when  a  weak  man  is  taken  by  two  strong 
men,  and  cast  into  a  pit  of  burning  charcoal,  so  by  the  power  of 
karma,  derived  from  its  two  constituent  properties,  merit  and  de- 
merit, through  the  instrumentality  of  manosanchetana,  are  the 
unwise  beings  cast  into  the  pit  of  successive  existence.  As  the 
man  who  is  pierced  by  300  darts  endures  severe  pain,  so  is  he  who 
is  under  the  influence  of  winy4na.  They  who  are  released  from 
the  influence  of  the  four  modes  of  ahata  are  not  subject  to  birth. 

20.  Dataiaidha-irdhi,  or  ten  Siqiematural  Power*. — There  are 
ten  irdhis,  the  first  three  of  which  are  accounted  as  the  chief 

(1.)  Adishtana,  the  power  to  produce,  by  an  effort  of  the  mind, 
a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  or  a  hundred  thousand  ^ures,  like  the 
person's  own. 

(2.)  Wikurwana,  or  wikumbana,  the  power  to  disappear  from  the 
sight  of  men,  or  to  assume  any  form  that  is  different  to  the  person's 
own,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  child,  young  man,  naga,  garunda, 
yaka,  or  r^ksha. 
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(3.)  Maii6ma,  the  power  to  make  any  figure  whatever,  accoTding 
to  the  person's  own  will. 

(4.)  Qnyinaweppfira,  the  power  received  from  the  former  posses- 
sion of  gnyana,  knowledge,  which  preserves  its  possessor  from  the 
consequences  of  any  danger  to  which  he  may  be  exposed,  either  at 
the  raoment  when  the  danger  occurs,  or  at  some  other  time. 

During  the  childhood  of  Bakkula  there  was  a  festival  at  his 
father's  house,  in  the  city  of  Kosamlxe,  when  his  mother  took  him 
to  the  river  Yamuna  to  bathe.  After  she  bad  Crashed  him,  she 
placed  him  upon  the  bank,  and  returned  to  bathe  herself;  but  in 
the  mean  time  he  fell  from  the  bank  into  the  river,  and  was  swal- 
bwed  by  a  fish,  that  swam  towards  Benares,  a  distance  of  thirty 
yojanas,  where  it  was  caught  in  a  net.  The  fiaherman  who  took  it 
sold  it  to  a  nobleman,  whose  wife,  on  seeing  it,  said  that  she  would 
prepare  it  herself,  as  it  was  too  fine  a  fish  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  a  servant ;  but  when  the  lady  ripped  it  open,  she  saw  that 
it  contuned  a  child,  at  which  she  was  greatly  pleased,  as  she  said 
she  must  have  done  some  meritorious  act  in  a  former  birth  to  have 
received  in  this  way  such  a  beautiful  child ;  so  she  adopted  it  as 
her  own.  But  as  Bakkula's  own  mother  heard  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  preserved,  she  went  to  Benares  and  claimed 
him.  The  wife  of  the  nobleman  was  unwilling  to  give  him  up  i  so 
they  referred  the  matter  to  the  king ;  who  said  that  as  one  had 
home  him  and  the  other  had  bought  him,  their  interest  in  him  was 
equal,  ftnd  he  decided  that  he  should  belong  to  both.  On  this  ac- 
count he  was  called  Bakknla,  as  belonging  to  two  kulaa,  or  races. 
After  he  grew  up  he  resided,  in  great  splendonr,  six  months  at  Be- 
nares and  sis  at  Kosambte,  and  went  between  the  two  cities  in  a 
boat  by  the  river  Mahi,  When  ninety  years  of  age  he  heard  baoa 
from  Budha,  at  the  time  he  resided  at  Kosambs,  by  which  he  was 
induced  to  leave  all  his  possessions  and  become  a  priest.  After 
this  he  lived  ninety  years  more ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
period  he  never  felt  any  disease  for  a  single  moment.  By  Budha 
he  was  declared  to  he  the  chief  of  that  class  of  his  disciples  who 
were  Aree  from  disease ;  and  he  becamfe  a  rahat. 

The  mother  of  Sankicha  was  near  the  time  of  her  confinement 
when  she  died ;  but  as  her  friends  were  prepam^  her  body  to  be 
burnt  upon  the  funeral  pile,  the  child  cried.  Those  who  were  near 
heard  the  voice ;  and  as  they  knew  thereby  that  the  child  was 
alive,  they  took  the  body  down,  and  released  it  from  its  confine- 
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ment ;  aft«i  which  tbe^  delivered  it  to  its  grandroolber  to  be  brought 
up ;  and  in  dme  he  embraced  the  priesthood  tuid  becune  a  rahat. 

Bhupala  was  bom  in  Rajagaha,  of  a  poor  family.  One  day  he 
went  with  his  father  into  the  forest  to  procure  firewood ;  but  on 
their  retuni,  when  near  the  gate,  the  bollock  that  drew  their  cart 
slipped  the  yoke  over  his  neck,  and  ran  away  into  the  city.  The 
father  then  left  the  cart  under  the  care  of  Bhup&la,  whilst  he  at- 
tempted to  catch  the  bullock ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  gate  was 
abut,  and  he  was  unable  to  return  to  his  child.  In  the  night  Bhu- 
pUa  saw  many  yakds  and  pr^tas  come  out  of  the  city  that  were 
going  to  the  cemeteries  in  search  of  flesh,  but  none  of  them  did 
him  the  least  harm,  and  he  remained  in  perfect  Becuitty-  In  the 
course  of  time  he  became  a  rahat. 

Thos  it  is  not  possible  that  any  one  can  perish,  or  be  exposed 
to  a  danger  ending  tn  death,  who  has  the  merit  to  obtain  nirwana 
in  the  same  birth. 

(5.)  Sam&dhi-wippara. — The  power  that  is  received  trom  having 
possessed  samadhi  in  a  former  birth,  which  preserves  its  possesscn 
from  danger,  either  immediately  or  at  some  other  time. 

At  one  time  Seriyutand  Mugalan  resided  together  at  Kapotakan- 
dara,  which  was  so  called  from  the  number  of  dorea  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Early  one  morning  Seriynt  went  into  the  open  air,  when 
he  saw  two  yak^,  one  of  whom  stmck  him  a  blow  nJ>on  the  top  of' 
his  head,  the  sound  of  which  reverberated  loudly  in  the  ten  direc- 
tions ;  but  in  the  moment  when  the  hand  of  the  yaka  was  uplifted, 
Seriyut  thought  of  nirwana,  by  means  of  which  the  blow  to  him 
was  but  as  the  alighting  of  a  fly  upon  his  head,  whilst  to  the  yaki 
it  was  as  painful  as  if  he  had  struck  a  solid  rock. 

The  priest  Sajiwa  resided  near  a  village  of  herdsmen,  who  one 
day  found  him  in  abstract  meditation  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  Sup- 
posing that  he  was  dead,  they  prepared  a  funeral  pile,  wrapped  the 
body  in  his  robe,  covered  it  over  with  dry  grass,  and  then  set  it  on 
fire  in  two  places.  But  though  the  pile  and  the  grass  were  con- 
sumed, no  harm  happened  to  the  priest,  not  even  a  thread  of  his 
robe  was  singed.  * 

Another  priest,  Khina-kondanya  was  lost  in  meditation  at  ihe 
foot  of  a  tree,  when  500  robbers  came  up,  who  had  been  plundering 
a  neighbouring  vill^e  ;  and  as  they  thought  it  was  a  quiet  place, 
where  no  one  could  disturb  them,  they  resolved  upon  remaining 
there  a  little  time  to  rest.      When  they  saw  the  priest,  they  took 
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him  for  a  pillar,  bo  they  heaped  up  around  him  their  loads  of 
plunder ;  but  after  they  had  rested  awhile,  and  were  about  to  re* 
aume  their  loads,  as  the  time  appointed  by  the  priest  for  the  exetdse 
bad  passed  away,  he  was  restored  to  consciousness,  and  began  to 
move.  On  seeing  this  the  thieves  cried  out  in  alarm,  and  were 
about  to  prepare  for  tbeir  safety  in  flight,  when  E&nu-kondanya 
called  out  to  them  and  said,  "  Be  not  afraid ;  I  am  a  priest" 
Being  thus  encouraged,  they  approached  him  reverently,  when  he 
said  bana  to  them ;  and  they  subaequently  became  priests,  and 
finally  rahats. 

There  was  an  upEisik&wa  called  Uttari,  daughter  of  Fumaka, 
upon  whose  head  the  courtezan  Sirima,  out  of  hatred,  poured  a 
vessel  of  boiling  oil.  But  Uttari  looked  at  her  in  the  same  moment 
with  affection,  and  the  oil  fell  harmless  to  the  ground,  like  water 
poured  upon  the  lotus. 

Simawati  was  the  futhfiil  queen  of  the  monarch  of  Ud^ni;  but 
there  was  a  brahman,  Migandbiya,  who  thought  to  have  her  dis- 
graced, that  his  own  daughter  m^ht  be  elevated  in  her  place.  For 
this  purpose  he  secretly  put  a  naya  in  the  lute  of  the  queen,  and 
then  told  the  king  that  she  had  a  serpent  concealed,  with  the  intent 
to  kill  him.  No  sooner  did  the  king  bear  this,  than  he  took  up  a 
bow,  and  placed  it  to  his  shoidder  with  a  poisoned  arrow ;  but  at 
the  same  moment  the  queen  looked  at  him  with  affection,  and  he 
remained  motionless  as  a  statue,  unable  to  send  the  arrow.  The 
queen,  therefore,  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  as  he  appeared  to 
be  suffering  ptun  ;  when  he  informed  her  that  be  was  paralyzed,  and 
unable  even  te  put  the  bow  down  again  that  he  had  taken  up.  The 
queen  said,  "  Let  your  anger  pass  away,  and  your  arm  wiU  be  set 
at  liberty  ;"  and  as  he  took  her  advice,  he  was  in  the  same  instant 
released  from  the  spell.  S^awati  said  further,  "  Sire,  whenever 
you  wish  to  overcome  the  anger  of  any  one,  exercise  affection  to- 
wards them,  and  their  anger  will  pass  away."  The  king  received 
this  declaration,  afterwards  reigned  righteously,  and  at  his  death 
entered  a  dewa-loka.* 

*  When  Sihabahu,  the  father  of  Wijayo  (ths  conqueror  of  the  demon  race 
in  Ceylon),  proceeded  to  the  door  of  his  fiitber's  den,  and  saw  him  approach- 
ing, impelled  by  hia  affection  for  his  child,  he  let  fly  his  arrow  at  his  lion 

parent,  that  he  might  trBUBflx  him.  On  account  of  the  merit  of  the  lion's 
good  intentiaiis,  the  arrow,  recoilina  in  the  air,  fell  on  the  giound  at  the  feet 
of  the  prince.  Even  until  the  thii^  effort  it  was  the  lame.  Then  the  king 
of  animals  losing  his  self-posaeBsion  (by  which  the  effect  of  the  chonu  that 
prcserred  bis  life  was  destroyed)  the  impelled  airon',  transpiercing  his  body, 
passed  through  him.— Tumour's  Uahawanao. 
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It  was  by  the  power  received  from  samidhi-wippara  that  the 
above-mentioned  individuals  were  prevented  from  receiving  harm 
in  the  several  dangers  to  which  they  were  esposed. 

(6.)  Arya-irdbi. — When  the  priest  who  possesses  this  power 
sees  anything  decayed  or  disagreeable,  he  thinks  that  it  was  once 
beautiful ;  when  he  sees  anything  young  or  immature,  he  thinks 
that  in  time  it  will  decay;  whether  the  object  be  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant he  regards  all  with  an  equal  mind ;  and  as  this  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  rahata,  it  is  called  arya-irdht. 

(7.)  Karmma-wipakaja-irdhi. — This  power  is  possessed  by  all 
birds  and  dewas,  by  some  men,  and  by  some  yakis.  All  birds  can 
8y  through  the  air,  though  they  do  not  enter  the  paths ;  so  also  all 
d^was  have  the  same  power,  though  they  do  not  attain  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  rahats ;  in  a  former  age  there  were  some  men  who 
were  equally  gi^ed,  and  there  have  been  certain  ytikas  with  the 
same  power. 

(8.)  Punyawato-irdhi — By  this  power  the  Chakrawartti  is  enabled 
to  convey  his  army  through  the  air,  with  its  elephants,  chariots, 
&c.,  and  its  accompaniment  of  retainers,  herdsmen,  artisans,  and 
others. 

There  was  a  nobleman,  J6tiya,  for  whom  there  appeared  a  cleft 
in  the  earth,  out  of  which  there  sprung  a  golden  palace,  and  a 
magical  tree,  sixty-four  cubits  high.  For  the  noble  Jatika  agolden 
rock  was  formed,  eighty  cubits  high.  The  noble  Ghosika  was 
seven  times  saved  from  the  most  imminent  dangers.  When  the 
noble  M^daka  had  bathed,  he  looked  towards  the  sky,  and  there 
came  down  a  fine  kind  of  rice,  which  filled  12,500  large  granaries. 
His  wife  boiled  a  single  measure,  and  gave  a  portion  to  every 
person  in  Jambudwipa ;  but  still  the  measure  was  not  exhausted. 
His  son  put  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  in  a  bag,  and  gave  one  to 
every  person  in  Jambudwipa ;  but  still  his  store  was  not  done. 
When  his  servant  ploughed,  fifteen  furrows  were  made  at  the  same 
time,  seven  on  each  side  of  the  furrow  along  which  the  plough  was 
carried.     All  these  occurrences  resulted  from  punyawalo-irdhi. 

(9.)  Widyama-irdhi. — They  who  possess  this  power  can,  by 
means  of  magic  and  mantras,  cause  armies,  whether  of  elephants 
or  horses,  to  appear  in  the  ur,  and  can  themselves  pass  through  the 

(10.)  Samyak-pray6ga-pratya-pratilabharttha-irdhi. — This  power 
is  possessed  by  those  who  have  overcome  the  cleaving  ti 
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and  have  entered  the  patha ;  and  by  those  who  know  the  three 
vedas,  the  three  pitakas,  and  the  sixty-four  sciences. 

Eight  years  after  Bodlia-rakkhita  had  received  the  apasantpadi 
ordination,  he  went  to  nunister  to  the  priest  Maha  Rohana.gutta, 
who  was  sick.  In  the  same  place  there  was  a  naya  that  was  ac- 
customed to  assist  the  priest,  but  one  day  a  garunda  was  about  to 
swallow  it,  when  Budha-rakkhita,  by  the  power  of  irdhi,  caused  a 
rock  to  be  formed,  which  prevented  it  from  being  destroyed. 

21.  Upikthd. — ^This  power  U  so  called,  because  it  includes  free- 
dom from  all  kinds  of  desire,  as  of  uppatti,  or  birth ;  also,  because 
it  has  no  paksha,  or  preference,  for  one  thing  more  than  another. 
It  is  opposed  to  individuality,  as  it  regards  all  things  alike ;  and  its 
principal  attribute  is  indifference,  or  equanimity.  There  are  ten 
kinds  :— 

(1.)  Sadangopeksha,  when  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  dis- 
pleasure. 

(2.)  Brahma-wibiropekshi,  when  the  mind  is  equally  afiected 
towards  all  beings,  not  loving  one  more  than  another,  and  not  dis- 
liking one  more  than  another. 

(3.)  Bowdyangopfeksh^  when  the  mind  is  equally  affected  to- 
wards all  the  thoughts  that  arise  within  it,  not  having  more  com- 
placency in  one  than  another. 

(4.)  Wiryopeksha,  when  the  mind  is  always  affected  by  the  same 
force  of  determination. 

(5.)  Sankhirop^kshi,  when  the  mind  is  equally  afiected  towards 
all  the  various  kinds  of  wisdom  that  are  neceesary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  paths. 

(6.)  Wedanopekshi,  when  the  mind  is  sensible  to  neither  plea- 
sure nor  pain. 

(7.)  Widarsanopeksha,  when  the  mind  is  not  afiected  by  that 
which  is  seen. 

(8.)  Tatramadyastop^kshi,  when  the  whole  of  the  ten  modes  of 
up^kshi  are  exercised  together. 

(9.)  Dhy^aop^ksha,  when  the  impermanency  of  sensible  objects 
is  regarded  with  an  even  mind. 

(10.)  Paris udhi-upeksba,  when  the  mind  is  equally  affected  to- 
wards all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  freedom  from  the  cleaving  to 
existence. 

As  the  same  person  may  be  a  prince,  young  man,  the  first-born. 
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general,  and  king,  bo  all  the  up^kshaa  maj  be  posaessed  at  the 
same  time ;  they  have  different  characteristics,  but  all  partake  of 
one  nature.  There  may  be  the  first  up4kshi  without  the  second, 
but  the  second  is  never  possessed  without  the  first. 


Our  development  of  this  great  system  is  now  completed. 
The  present  chapter  contains  the  most  rational  of  ito  phases, 
and  the  one  in  which  its  greatest  superiority  is  maintained. 
It  discountenances  all  licentiousness.  It  inculcates  an  affec- 
tion for  all  orders  of  being ;  and  shrinks  from  the  inflicting 
of  pain,  even  as  a  punishment.  Yet  from  no  part  of  hea- 
thenism do  we  see  more  clearly  the  necessity  of  a  divine 
revelation  than  from  the  teachings  of  Bndha.  The  moral 
code  becomes  comparatively  poweriesa  for  good,  as  it  is  desti- 
tute of  all  real  authority.  Gotama  taught  the  propriety  of 
certain  observances,  because  all  other  Budhas  had  done  the 
same ;  but  something  more  is  required  before  man  can  be 
restrained  from  vice  and  preserved  in  the  path  of  purity. 
The  words  of  John  Foster  might  have  been  written  with  ex- 
press reference  to  this  system.  "  Man,"  says  that  profound 
thinker,  "  is  not  a  being  to  be  governed  by  principles,  de- 
tached from  an  over-awing  power.  Set  them  in  the  best 
array  that  you  can  in  his  mind,  to  fight  the  evil  power?  within 
and  from  without, — but  refuse  them  weapons  from  the 
armoury  of  heaven ;  let  no  hghtuing  of  the  divine  eye,  no 
thimder  of  the  divine  voice,  come  in  testimony  and  in  aid 
of  their  operation — and  how  soon  they  will  be  overwhelmed 
and  trampled  down!" — Broadmead  Lectures. 

There  is  properly  no  law.  The  Budhist  can  take  upon 
himself  certain  obligations,  or  resolve  to  keep  certain  pre- 
cepts ;  as  many  or  as  few  as  he  pleases ;  and  for  any  length 
of  time  he  pleases.  It  is  bis  own  act  that  makes  them  bind- 
ing ;  and  not  any  objective  authority.  Even  when  he  takes 
the  obligations,  there  is  this  convenient  clause,  in  the  form 
that  he  repeats  to  the  priest.     "  I  embrace  the  five  precepts 
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(or  the  eight,  aa  the  case  may  be)  to  obey  them  sererally,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  from  this  time  forward,"  The  power  of 
the  precepts  is  further  diminished,  as  they  are  repeated  in 
Pali,  a  language  seldom  understood  by  the  lay  devotee. 

From  the  absence  of  a  superior  motive  to  obedience.  Bud- 
Msm  becomes  a  system  of  selfishness.  The  principle  set 
forth  in  the  vicarious  endurances  of  the  Bodhisat  is  forgotten. 
It  is  a  vast  scheme  of  profits  and  losses,  reduced  to  regular 
order.  The  acquirement  of  merit  by  the  Budhist  is  as  mer- 
cenary an  act  as  the  toils  of  the  merchant  to  secure  the  pos- 
session of  wealth.  Hence,  the  custom  of  the  Chinese  is  in 
entire  consistence  with  the  teachings  of  the  bana.  They  have 
a  work  called  "  Merits  and  Demerits  Examined,"  in  which 
a  man  is  directed  to  keep  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  with 
himself  of  the  acts  of  each  day ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  winds  it  up.  If  the  balance  is  in  his  favour,  it  is  carried 
on  to  the  account  of  next  year ;  but  if  against  him,  some- 
thing extra  must  be  done  to  make  up  the  deficiency. — Davis's 
Chinese.  The  disciple  of  Budha  is  not  taught  to  abhor  crime 
because  of  its  exceeding  sinfulness ;  but  because  its  commis- 
sion will  be  to  him  a  personal  injury.  There  is  no  moral 
pollution  in  sin ;  it  is  merely  a  calamity  to  be  deprecated  or 
a  misfortune  to  be  shunned. 

With  these  radical  defects,  it  is  not  needful  to  point  out 
minor  errors  and  contradictions ;  of  which  many  will  have 
been  observed  in  perusing  the  elucidations  and  comments  of 
the  Singhalese  authors,  in  the  extracts  we  have  inserted  from 
their  works.  They  explain  the  system  as  it  is  now  prac- 
tically understood.  The  world  is,  happily,  in  the  possession 
of  "  a  more  excellent  way."  The  life  of  the  angeb  in 
heaven,  and  of  men  redeemed  upon  earth,  is  to  be  one  con- 
tinued act  of  consecration  to  God ;  and  in  all  the  movements 
of  their  ^existence  they  are  to  seek,  with  a  sacred  intensity, 
the  promotion  of  the  divine  glory.  They  are  brought  to  the 
fulfilment  of  this  duty  by  motives  that  are  overpowering  in 
their  grandeur,  and  mighty  in  the  potency  of  their  influence. 
The  Budhist  can  discover  no   permanent  rest,  no  eternity 
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of  peace,  in  any  world;  and  lie  therefore  concludes  tliat 
there  can  be  no  deliverance  from  change  and  sorrow  but  by 
the  cessation  of  existence.  The  book  of  revelation,  however, 
offers  to  UB  now,  "  a  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding," 
and  opens  before  us  the  prospect,  of  "  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory,*'  through  the  redemption  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Wbosoever  will,  may  come  to  the  cross, 
and  be  made  happy.  The  stream  that  issues  therefrom 
"  cleanses  from  ail  sin."  This  doctrine  may  be,  as  in  the 
days  of  its  first  manifestation,  "  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness,"  but  unto  all  who  are 
willing  to  test  its  truthfulness,  it  will  prove  to  be  "  the  power 
of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God."  The  time  is  coming  when 
these  sublime  principles  vrill  govern  the  world.  All  systems 
that  have  not  arisen  from  the  inspiration  of  God  will  then 
have  passed  away :  the  now  myriad-worshipped  Budha  will 
not  have  a  single  votary  ;  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  "  who  is 
over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever,"  will  be  the  life,  and  the 
blessedness,  and  the  glory  of  universal  man. 
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As  it  appears  desirable  that  the  sources  whence  I  have  drawn  my 
information  should  be  known,  I  have  prepared  the  following  Dodces 
of  the  works  from  which  I  have  principally  quoted.  During  my 
residence  in  Ceylon,  I  collected  a  list  of  the  native  works  now  to 
be  obtained  in  the  island,  in  the  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Singhalese  Un- 
guages.  The  numher  amounted  to  465,  of  which  about  one  half 
are  in  Pali,  either  ia  that  language  alone,  or  with  a  Singhalese 
sanne.  About  80  of  the  works  are  in  Sanskrit;  and  ISO  in  Elu, 
or  Singhalese.  This  list  must  necessarily  be  imperfect ;  as  it  is 
only  by  the  labours  of  many  individuals,  continued  through  a  period 
of  years,  that  it  can  he  rendered  complete.  The  books  are  written 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  talipot,  with  a  stylus,  and  are  bound,  literally, 
in  boards.  In  the  island  there  are  a  few  books  brought  from  Burma, 
composed  of  plates  of  silver,  upon  which  the  letters  are  beautifully 
painted  ;  and  I  have  seen  some  belonging  to  the  Daladi  wihara,  at 
Kandy,  that  are  of  laminated  gold,  with  the  letters  engraved. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  style  of  the  Singhalese  works, 
scarcely  any  two  being  alike ;  and  even  in  the  same  work  the  dif- 
ference is,  in  some  instances,  striking ;  one  part  being  almost  in 
pure  Sanskrit,  and  another  in  colloquial  Singhalese.  The  date  at 
which  many  of  them  were  written  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

The  works  I  shall  more  particularly  notice  are  the  following: — 
1.  Pansiya-panas-jataka-pota.  2.  Wisudbi' ma  rgga- sanne.  3. 
Milinda  Prasna.  4.  Puj^waliya.  5.  Sadharmmatankire.  6. 
Sadhannmaratnakir^.  7.  Amawatura.  6.  Th'up&wansg.  9. 
Rajawatiya.  10.  Kayawirati-giti-sann^.  11.  Kammawachan. 
12.  The  Sannes  of  various  Sutras. 

1.  Paniiya-panaM-jifaka-pota. — This  work  has  already  been  no- 
ticed in  the  introduction  to  the  fifth  chapter,  page  99. 

2.  Wisudhi-margga-tanni. — This  work  was  written  by  Budba- 
ghosa,  of  whom  the  following  account  appears  in  the  M^iawanso  : 
— "  A  brahman  youth,  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  terrace  of 
the  great  b6-tree  (in  Magadha),  accomplished  in  the  wijja  and 
sippa  ;  who  had  achieved  the  knowledge  of  the  three  wedos 
(vedos),  and  possessing  great  aptitude  in  attaining  acquirements ; 
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indefatigable  as  a  schismatic  disputant,  and  himself  a  schismatic 
wanderer  over  Jambudipo,  estabUsbed  himself,  in  the  character  of 
a  disputant,  in  a  cerbun  wibftra,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  rehearsing, 
by  night  and  by  day,  with  clasped  hands,  a  discourse  which  he  had 
learned,  perfect  in  all  its  component  parts,  and  sustained  throughout 
in  the  same  lofty  strain.  A  certain  maha  thero,  R^wato,  becoming 
acquainted  with  him  there,  and  saying  to  himself,  '  This  individual 
is  a  person  of  profound  knowledge ;  it  will  be  worthy  of  me  to 
convert  him,'  enquired, '  Who  is  this  that  is  braying  like  an  ass?' 
The  brahman  replied  lo  him,  '  Thou  canst  define,  then,  the  meaning 
conveyed  in  the  bray  of  asses !'  On  the  thero  rejoining,  '  I  can 
define  it,'  the  brahman  exhibited  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  he 
poseeased.  The  thero  criticised  each  of  his  propositions,  and 
pointed  out  in  what  way  they  were  fallacious.  He  who  had  been 
thus  refuted  said, '  Well,  then,  descend  to  thy  own  creed  ;*  and  he 
propounded  to  him  a  passage  from  the  Abhidammo.  "The  brah- 
man could  not  divine  the  signification  of  that  passage :  and  en- 
quired, '  Whose  manto  is  this  V  '  It  is  Buddho's  manto.'  On  his 
esclaiining, '  lumart  it  to  me,'  the  th&ro  replied, '  Enter  the  sacer- 
dotal order.'  He  who  was  desirous  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 
the  Pitakattaya,  subsequently  coming  to  Uiis  conviction,  *This  is 
the  sole  road  to  salvation,'  became  a  convert  to  that  faith.  As  he 
was  as  profound  in  his  ghoso  (eloquence)  as  Buddho  himself,  they 
conferred  on  him  the  appellation  of  Buddho-ghoso  (the  voice  of 
Buddho),  and  throughout  the  world  he  became  as  renowned  as 
Buddbo.  Having  there  (in  Jambudipo)  composed  an  original  work 
caUed  Nanodayan,  he,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  the  chapter  called 
Atthasalini,  on  the  Dhammasangini  (one  of  the  commentaries  on 
the  Abhidammo).  R^wato  th^ro  then  observing  that  he  was  de- 
sirous of  undertaking  the  compilation  of  a  Parittattliakatliaa  (a 
general  commentary  on  the  Pitakattaya),  thus  addressed  him, 
•  The  text  alone  (of  the  Pitakattaya)  has  been  preserved  in  this 
land ;  the  Atthakatbi  are  not  extant  here  ;  nor  is  there  any  version 
to  be  found  of  the  w4da  (schisms)  complete.  The  Singhalese  lan- 
guage, by  the  inspired  and  profoundly  wise  Mahindo,  who  had  pre- 
viously consulted  the  discourses  of  Buddho,  authenticated  at  the 
three  convocations,  and  the  dissertations  and  arguments  of  Sari- 
putto  and  others,  and  they  are  extant  among  the  Singhalese.  Re- 
pairing thither,  and  studying  the  same,  translate  them  according  to 
the  grammar  of  the  Maghadas.  It  wilt  be  an  act  conduinve  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  world.'" 

The  particulars  of  Budhaghosa'e  visit  to  Ceylon  are  next  related. 
"  Having  been  thus  advised,  this  eminently  wise  person  rejoicing 
therein,  departed  lirom  thence  and  visited  this  island  in  the  reign  <^ 
the  monarch  Mahan^mo.  On  reaching  the  Mahawihdro,  at  Ann- 
ridhapura,  he  entered  the  Mahapadhano  hall,  the  most  splendid  of 
the  apartments  in  the  wiharo,  and  listened  to  the  Singhalese  Attha- 
katha,  and  the  Th4raw&d4,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  pro- 
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ponnded  by  the  th4ro  Sanghapyi,  and  became  thoroughlj  convinced 
that  thia  conveyed  the  true  meaaing  of  the  doctrines  of  the  lord  of 
dhamino.  Thereupon,  paying  reverential  respect  to  the  priesthood, 
he  thus  petitioned :  *  I  am  deairous  of  tTanglating  the  Atthakathii ; 
give  me  accesa  to  all  your  books.'  The  priesthood,  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  his  qualifications,  gave  only  two  githa,  saying,  *  Hence 
proTC  thy  qualification  ;  having  satisfied  ourselves  on  this  point,  we 
will  let  thee  have  all  our  books.'  From  these,  (taking  these  githi 
for  his  text)  and  consulting  the  Pitakattaya,  together  with  the 
Atthakatha,  and  condensing  them  into  an  abridged  form,  he  com- 
posed the  commentary  called  the  Wisuddhimaggan  (Sing.  Wisudhi- 
ma^ga).  Thereupon  having  assembled  the  priesthood,  who  had 
acquired  a  thoroagh  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  Buddho,  at  the 
bo-tree,  he  commenced  to  read  out  {the  work  he  had  composed). 
The  d^wat^s,  in  order  that  they  might  make  his  (Buddhaghoso's) 
gifts  of  wisdom  celebrated  among  men,  rendered  that  book  invisible. 
He,  however,  for  the  second  and  third  time  recomposed  it.  When 
he  was  in  the  act  of  reproducing  his  book  for  the  Uiird  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  propounding  it,  the  dewatas  returned  the  other  two 
copies  also.  The  assembled  priests  then  read  out  the  three  books 
simultaneously.  In  those  three  versions,  neither  in  a  signification, 
nor  in  a  single  misplacement  by  transposition  ;  nay,  even  in  the  th^ro 
controversies,  and  in  the  text  (of  the  Pitakattaya)  was  there  in  the 
measure  of  a  verse,  or  in  the  letter  of  a  word,  the  slightest  vaiia- 
tion.  Thereupon  the  priesthood  rejoicing,  again  and  again  fervently 
shonted  forth,  saying,  '  Most  assuredly  this  is  Mettfeyyo  (Buddho) 
himself ; '  and  made  over  to  him  the  books  in  which  the  Pitakattaya 
were  recorded,  together  with  the  Atthakatha.  Taking  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  secluded  OanthUtaio  wiharo  at  Anuridhapura,  he 
translated,  according  to  the  grammatical  rule  of  the  Mdgadhas, 
which  is  Uie  root  of  all  languages,  the  whole  of  the  Sii^halese  At- 
thakatha (into  Pali).  This  proved  an  achievement  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  all  languages  spoken  by  the  human  race.  All  the 
th^ros  and  icharayos  held  this  compilation  in  the  same  estimation 
as  the  text  of  the  Pitakattaya.  Thereafter  the  objects  of  hb  mis- 
sion having  been  fulfilled,  he  returned  to  Jambudipo,  to  worship  at 
the  bo-tree  (at  Uruwfelaya,  in  Magadha)."* 

The  character  and  contents  of  the  Wisndhi- margga  have  been 
thus  described  by  the  lamented  individual  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  translation  from  the  Mahawanso : — "  The  Wisuddhimaf^,  a 
compendium  formed  by  Buddhagb6B6,  presents  an  abstract  of  the 
doctrinal  and  metaphysical  parts  of  the  Budhistical  creed,  which,  as 
being  the  work  of  the  last  commentator  on  the  Budhistical  scrip- 
tures, acquires  an  authority  and  authenticity  which  no  compen- 
dium exclusively  formed  by  any  orientalist  of  a  difierent  faith, 
and  more  modem  times,  can  have  any  claim  to In  the  At- 
thakatha, by  Buddhaghoso,  called  Sumangala  Wil&sini,  is  the  fol- 
•  Mahawanso,  cap.  xxxvii. 
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lowing  senteoce,  giving  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  Wisud- 
dhimaggo : — The  nature  of  the  sll^athi,  dhutadanuni,  kammathi- 
n&ni,  together  with  all  the  chariyawidhani,  jbanani,  the  whole  scope 
of  the  samapatti,  the  whole  of  abhinnino,  the  espoBition  of  the 
panna,  the  khandft,  the  dhitu,  the  ^Tatanini,  iadriy&ni,  the  foni 
aryini-sacchiai,  the  fochchajk'kkjk,  the  pure  and  comprehensive 
nayi,  and  the  indispensable  maggi,  and  wiphasaanabhawana — all 
these  having,  on  a  former  occasion,  been  set  forth  by  me  in  the 
Wisnddhimaggo,  I  shall  not  here  examine  into  them  in  detaiL"* 

The  Burmans  aaccibo  a  new  era  in  their  religion  to  the  time  that 
Budhaghosa  arrived  in  that  country  from  Ceylon  ;  and  even  among 
them  the  Wisudhi'margga  is  celebrated,  though  their  idea  of  its 
coBtents,  as  expressed  by  Ward,  is  not  correct,  "  They  belicTc 
that  650  years  after  Budba's  death,  in  the  reign  of  Muha-munee, 
Bouddhu- goshu,  a  brahman,  was  deputed  to  Ceylon  to  copy  the 
work  Vishoddhimargu,  which  includes  all  the  Jutua,  or  histories  of 
the  incamatioo  of  Budba ;  and  it  is  fabled  that  the  iron  stile  with 
which  he  copied  this  work  was  given  him  by  a  heavenly  mes- 
sengar."* 

The  word  wisudbi  means  "  pure,"  and  margga,  "  path ; "  hence 
the  title  would  be,  The  Path  of  the  Pure,  or.  The  Path  by  which 
Purity  may  be  obtained.  The  sanne  was  written  by  Prakrama 
B4hu.  There  are  several  kings  of  this  name,  and  I  cannot  discover 
from  the  work  itself  which  of  them  is  to  be  understood,  but  it  was 
most  probably  Pandita  Prakrama  Bahu,  who  reigned  a.d.  1471. 
It  is  a  work  of  great  importance ;  but  the  repetitions  are  so  nume- 
rous, the  explanations  of  words  are  carried  out  to  so  great  a  length, 
end  the  det^ls,  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  are  divided  and 
subdivided  into  so  many  sections,  that  the  reading  of  it  is  extremely 
tedious.  I  may  mention  as  a  mark  of  the  respect  in  which  it 
is  held,  that  one  of  the  most  learned  priests  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted, who  happened  to  come  into  my  study  one  day  when  I  was 
reading  it,  said  that  any  one  who  read  mrough  this  work  would  be 
able  to  fulfil  the  office  of  sanga  r&ja,  or  supreme  ruler  of  the  priest- 
hood. But  notwithstanding  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held, 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  somewhat  disappointed  in  it,  as  it 
is  rather  an  assistance  to  the  understanding  of  other  works,  than  in 
itself  a  body  of  information.  It  contains,  upon  the  same  scale  as 
the  Jdtakas  (page  100),  rather  more  than  1200  pages. 

3.  MUinda-prasjta. — This  work,  though  the  incidents  that  gave 
rise  to  it  occurred  in  a  period  much  more  recent  than  the  time  of 
Budha,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  in  Ceylon  ;  and  it  is  almost  the 
only  one  that  in  the  manner  of  its  origin,  independent  of  its  con- 
tents, is  of  general  interest.  The  word  Milinda  designates  a  king 
of  that  name,  and  prasna  means  "  questions,"  so  that  the  title  of 
the  work  is.  The  Questions  of  Milinda.     These  questions  were 
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aaked  by  Miliada,  king  of  Sagal,  and  were  answered  by  Nagasena, 
a  Budhistical  sage,  whose  history  is  narrated  in  the  intivduction  to 
the  work. 

In  the  time  of  K^syapa  Budha  there  was  a  noted  wihira,  near  a 
certain  river,  in  which  resided  many  asBOciations  of  priests.  These 
priests,  when  they  arose  in  the  morning,  took  their  brooms  to  sweep 
the  sacred  enclosure.  One  day  a  priest  told  one  of  the  saman^ra 
novices  to  throw  away  the  dirt  that  he  had  collected  ;  but  the  no- 
vice went  away  as  if  nothing  had  been  said  ;  and  though  the  com- 
mand was  repeated  a  second  and  a  third  time,  be  still  paid  no 
attention.  The  priest  then  struck  him  with  the  handle  of  the 
broom ;  upon  which  he  went  and  did  as  he  was  directed,  at  the 
same  time  espressing  the  following  wish  : — "  May  I  arrive  at  nir- 
wana  for  having  thrown  away  this  dirt ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  in 
my  various  births,  may  my  glory  be  resplendent  as  that  of  the 
meridian  sun."  After  this  he  went  to  the  river  to  bathe,  and  as  he 
saw  the  roaring  waves  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  he 
expressed  the  wish  that  he  might  ever  receive  wisdom  suitable  to 
tbe  situation  in  which  he  was  bom.  This  wish  was  overheard  by 
the  priest,  who  concluded  that  his  own  reward  would  be  proportion- 
alely  greater,  and  said  within  himself,  "  From  this  lime  to  the  re- 
ception of  nirw^na,  may  I  ever  receive  the  wisdom  necessary  to 
enable  me  to  unravel  and  clear  up  the  questions  this  novice  may 

A  few  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  our  era,  as  had 
been  foretold  by  Qotama  Budha,  the  novice  waa  bom  in  the  world 
of  men,  and  became  Milinda,  king  of  S4gal,  in  the  country  called 
Yon.  This  king  was  wise,  a  ready  speaker,  and  learned  in  all  the 
sciences.  One  day,  when  he  had  reviewed  his  troops,  he  said  to 
his  nobles  that  there  was  yet  much  time  before  the  setting  of  the 
sun ;  and  inquired  if  there  was  any  sramana  priest  or  brahman 
who  could  explain  to  him  the  manner  of  the  rah^ts  or  of  the 
Budhas.  The  names  of  sis  persons  were  mentioned,  who  all  pro- 
fessed to  be  Budhas  ;  and  to  each  of  them  the  king  went,  but  they 
all  proved  to  be  deceivers ;  and  as  they  were  unable  to  answer 
satisfactorily  the  questions  put  to  them  by  the  monarch,  he  ei- 
claimed,  "  All  Jambudwipa  is  empty  !"  ¥ai  the  space  of  twelve 
years,  whenever  he  heard  of  any  learned  person,  of  whatever  caste, 
he  went  to  him  that  his  doubts  might  be  satisfied ;  but  in  vain,  as 
there  was  no  one  who  was  able  to  answer  his  arguments  ;  and 
though  many,  in  other  places,  were  regarded  as  wise,  they  were 
silent  when  they  came  to  Sagal.  This  was  perceived  by  the  priest 
Assagutta,  who  resided  with  his  fraternity  at  the  rock  Rakkhita ; 
and  as  he  lamented  the  evil  consequences  that  it  produced,  he 
assembled,  upon  the  Yugandhara  rocks,  many  thousands  of  rahats 
and  a  hundred  times  asked  if  any  of  them  were  able  to  overcome 
the  doubts  of  Milinda ;  but  even  in  this  vast  assembly  no  one 
equal  to  the  task  could  be  found.     Then  the  whole  of  the  rahats. 
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vaniahlng  from  tlie  rock,  went  to  the  celestial  world  called  Tawn- 
tJB^,  as  they  perceived  that  the  dena  Mahasena  possessed  the  re- 
quisite qualifications.  On  their  arrival,  they  requested  that  he 
would  receive  birth  in  the  world  of  men ;  he  alone  being  able  to 
solve  the  doubts  of  Milinda,  a  king  who  perplexed  all  with  whom 
he  conversed  by  the  subtlety  of  his  questions.  This  Mahasena 
was  the  priest  who  in  a  former  age  struck  the  novice  with  a  broom. 
To  the  request  of  the  rahats,  though  with  some  hesitation,  he  con- 
sented, and  became  the  son  of  a  brahman,  Sotmttara,  who  resided 
in  the  village  of  Kajangala,  near  the  forest  of  Himala.  The  name 
that  he  received  was  Nagas^na;  and  as  it  is  fabled  that  Gotama 
foretold  his  appearance  500  yearn  after  his  own  death,  he  must 
have  been  bom  in  the  year  43  b.c.  From  the  time  of  his  concep- 
tion, a  Budhist  priest,  Hohana,  by  the  appointment  of  Assagutta, 
went  daUy  to  the  house  of  his  father,  with  the  alms-bowl ;  though 
he  went  six  years  and  nine  months  without  receiving  anything 
further  than  scorn.  'When  N&gas^na  arrived  at  seren  years  of  age, 
his  father  told  him  that  he  must  now  be  taught  according  to  the 
customs  of  their  caste  ;  and  when  the  son  asked  what  it  was  that 
he  was  to  learn,  he  was  informed  that  he  must  learn  the  three 
Vedas,  and  many  other  branches  of  knowledge.  N&gasena  was 
willing  to  be  taught,  and  a  learned  brahman  was  appointed  as  his 
preceptor  ;  but  he  learnt  by  heart  the  whole  of  the  three  Vedas 
after  once  hearing  them,  and  with  equal  facility  gained  a  know- 
ledge of  grammar,  history,  and  the  other  sciences.  He  then  en- 
quired from  his  father  if  there  was  anything  more  that  he  would  be 
required  to  learn,  and  was  told  that  there  was  not.  After  this,  as 
he  was  one  day  near  the  entrance  of  the  house,  he  saw  the  priest 
Rohana  approaching;  and  as  he  felt  drawn  towards  him  by  a 
secret  affection,  he  went  to  him  and  said,  "  Who  are  you,  with 
your  shaven  head  and  yellow  garments  ? "  The  priest  replied,  "  I 
am  one  who  has  abandoned  the  world.''  The  youth  enquired  why 
he  bad  done  so ;  and  when  he  was  informed,  he  further  asked  why 
his  head  was  shaven,  and  why  he  wore  garments  of  that  peculiar 
appearance.  His  curiosity  being  satisfied  upon  these  pointa,  he 
enquired  if  the  priest  was  acquainted  with  any  of  the  sciences,  and 
was  told  that  he  had  an  ample  knowledge  of  these  matters ;  but 
that  before  he  could  teach  them  to  the  youth,  he  must  receive  the 
permission  of  his  parents  to  embrace  the  priesthood.  Accordingly 
he  went  to  his  parents,  and  entreated  that  they  would  allow  him  to 
become  a  priest,  in  order  that  he  might  learn  the  sacred  sciences 
which  he  could  become  acquainted  with  in  no  other  way.  Hia  pa. 
rents  told  him  that  he  might  become  a  priest  in  order  to  leam  the 
truths  that  he  wished  to  know ;  but  that  when  he  had  learnt  them, 
they  should  expect  him  to  resume  his  former  state  as  a  laic.  He 
was,  therefore,  ordained  by  Rohana,  who  at  once  taught  him  the 
Abhidhannma,  the  most  difficult  of  the  three  Pitakae.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  thought  disrespectfully  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
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priest ;  but  having  learnt  hia  error,  he  asked  forgiveness  ;  and  R6- 
hana  told  him,  that  in  order  to  receive  it,  he  must  go  to  the  court 
of  Mitinda,  king  of  Sagal,  and  answer  the  questions  that  he  would 
put.  Sooa  after  this  appointment  he  went  to  the  place  where 
Assagutta  resided,  who  sent  him  to  the  Asokarama  wihara,  near 
Pelalup  (Patalipvitra),*  where  dwelt  the  priest  Dhannmarakshita. 
This  was  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yojanas ;  but  he  went,  and 
there  became  a  rahat.  After  this  he  returned,  in  a  moment  of 
time,  to  Kakkhita,  where  the  rahats  had  already  assembled  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  attainment  of  this  great  privilege ;  and  after 
their  respects  were  paid,  they  requested  that  without  further  delay 
he  would  encounter  the  king  of  Sagal,  and  free  him  from  the  dark- 
ness in  which  he  was  involved. 

About  this  time  Milinda  heard -of  the  fame  of  the  priest  Ayu- 
pala,  and  having  received  permission  to  visit  him,  he  enquired  why 
he  bad  become  a  priest.  Ayupala  said  it  was  in  order  that  he 
might  attain  nirwana.  The  king  then  asked  if  no  laic  had  ever 
attained  that  state  ;  when  the  priest  related  to  him  many  instances 
in  which  the  brahmans  of  Benares,  and  others,  who  were  yet  laics, 
had  seen  nirwana  from  hearing  the  discourses  of  Budha.  "  Then," 
said  the  king,  "  it  is  evident  that  the  reason  you  assign  is  not  a 
GufBcieut  one.  You  have  garmenis  of  one  colour,  no  settled  habi- 
tation, and  you  deprive  yourself  of  sleep  ;  you  must,  therefore,  in  a 
former  birth,  have  been  a  robber,  and  are  now  reaping  the  reward 
of  your  crimes."     Thus  the  priest  was  put  to  silence. 

It  was  to  the  wihara  called  Sankeyya  that  Nagaafena  repaired,  in 
order  that  he  might  meet  the  king ;  and  Milinda  was  informed  of 
his  arrival  by  one  of  his  nobles,  Dewamantri.  No  sooner  did  he 
hear  the  name  of  the  sage,  than  he  began  to  tremble  ;  but  he  went 
to  the  wih&ra,  accompanied  by  a  hundred  of  the  Yon  nobles ;  and 
though  Nagas^na  was  in  the  midst  of  80,000  priests,  the  king  knew 
him  at  once.  The  conversations  that  ensued  are  detailed  at  length 
in  the  Mitinda -prusn a ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  doubts  of  the 
king  were  removed,  and  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Budhist  faith. 

Nagas^na  has  been  identified  with  Nagarjuna,  through  whose 
influence  the  people  of  Kashmir  embraced  Budhisra,  in  the  time  of 
certain  Turushka  princes,  or  Tartars,  as  mentioned  in  the  Il4ja 
Tarangini,  translated  by  Professor  Wilson. 

It  has  been  supposed,  with  much  probability,  that  Sagal  is  the 
Sangala  of  the  Greeks,  the  inhabitants  of  which  resisted  Alexander 
in  his  Indian  expedition.  After  passing  the  Hydraotis,  the  Mace- 
donian warriors  pursued  their  way  to  Sangala,  near  which  the  Ka- 
thayans  were  encamped,  upon  an  eminence  fortified  by  a  triple  row 
of  chariots.  The  first  attack  was  unsuccessful ;  but  at  the  second 
assault  the  barrier  was  forced,  and  the  Kathayans,  after  a  desperate 

•  Iq  Sanskrit,  Kusama-pura.  It  is  the  Palibothra,  near  the  modem  Palna, 
to  which  Megaathenee  vaa  aent  by  Saleucus  Nicalor,  to  renew  a  treaty  with 
Sandrocottus,  suppoaed  to  be  the  Chaodragupta  of  the  Hindus. 
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resistance,  retired  to  Sangala.  The  city  was  of  great  extent,  pro- 
tected on  one  side  by  a  lake,  and|  strongly  fortified  ;  but  a  breacb 
was  soon  made,  and  the  place  was  taken  by  storm.  It  is  said  that 
17,000  of  the  citizens  were  massacred,  and  70.000  made  captives, 
whilst  the  Macedonians  lost  only  100  men  killed  and  1200  wounded. 
Soon  afterwards  Alexander  commanded  that  Sangala  should  be  en- 
tirely  destroyed ;  hut  if  this  place  be  the  Sagal  of  Milinda,  it  must 
have  arisen  from  its  aahes  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  agiun  become 
the  metropolis  of  the  country.  In  one  of  the  conversations  held 
with  Nagasena,  the  king  stated  that  he  was  bom  at  Alasanda,* 
which  he  said  was  200  yojanas  irom  Sagal.f  But  this  statement  is 
indefinite  ;  and  though  the  reference  is  uudoubledly  to  Alexandria, 
there  were  so  many  cities  of  this  name  that  we  cannot  exactly  tell 
what  place  is  intended  by  the  king.  We  may,  however,  conclude 
thereA'om  that  Milinda  was  not  a  Hindu,  but  probably  an  Asiatic 
Greek.  In  the  same  conversation  be  stated  that  Kasmlra,  or 
Cashmire,  was  only  twelve  yojanas  from  S^al,  which  agrees  well 
with  the  position  of  Saog^.  The  nobles  who  accompanied  the 
king  are  called  Yons,  or  Yonikas,^  a  word  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  synonymous  with  Yavan,  ot  looia.  It  is  said  by  Tumour 
that  Y6na,  or  Yawana,  ia  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Pali  books. 
"  long  anterior  to  Alexander's  invasion;''  but  to  what  books  he 
refers  is  not  apparent,  as  only  187  years  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  Budha  and  the  birth  of  Alexander ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
Pitakas,  in  their  present  form,  must  have  been  composed  many 
years  subsequently  to  the  events  that  they  relate.  The  Singhalese 
authors  place  the  Yoq  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Nirmmada,  or 
Nerbudda ;  but  this  is  too  much  to  the  south  of  Sangala ;  and  as 
the  legend  in  which  this  statement  is  made  appears  to  be  of  com- 
paratively modem  origin,  it  may  he  incorrect. 

By  the  Tibetans  Nagasena  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Ma- 
dhy^raika  school  of  Budhism.  "  In  the  Bstan-hgyur,"  says  Csoma 
Kdr6si,§  "  the  sixteen  first  volumes  of  the  Mdo  class  are  all  com- 
mentaries on  the  Prajna  Paramita.  AAerwarda  follow  several 
volumes  explanatory  of  the  Madhyamika  philosophy,  which  is 
founded  on  the  Prajni  Paramita.     The  Prajna  Paramita  is  said  to 

*  It  is  stated  in  the  Mahawanso  that  Alasadd&  is  the  capital  of  the  Yonl 
country. 

f  It  is  supposed  by  Masson  that  the  Sancala  of  Aliian  was  at  Harapa,  a 
vUIsge  of  the  Punjab,  close  to  the  left  baok  of  the  Ravi,  and  seated  amid 
very  extensive  niina  (Joum.  Bengal  As.  Soc.,  Jan.  1837);  but  Professot 
■Wilson  observes,  "  whetlier  they  (the  MHcedonians)  followed  the  Iiarati 
(Kavi)  to  Harapa,  may  be  reasonably  doubted."    By  Igidorus,  S&gal  and 

Alexandria  ore  mentLoncd  in  the  same  sentence,  " et  Sifal  uAs ;  abi 

re)(ia  Sacanim,  propequc  A^exandiia  uibs,  et  nou  procul  Alexandriopolis 
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haTB  been  taught  by  Shikya,  and  the  Madhyimika  eyatem  by  Na- 
garjuna  (NagaHena)  who  iB  said  to  have  lived  400  years  after  the 
death  of  Sh^kya,  who  had  foretold  of  him  that  he  would  be  bom 
after  so  many  years,  to  esplaiu  his  higher  piinciples  laid  down  in 
the  Prajufi  Paratniti.  With  Nagaijuna  originated  the  Madhyamika 
system  in  philosophy.  The  philosophers  in  India,  before  his  time, 
were  in  two  extremes,  teaching  either  a  perpetual  duration,  or  a 
total  annihilation,  with  respect  to  the  soul.  He  chose  a  middle 
way  ;  hence  the  name  of  this  philosophical  sect.  There  are  in  the 
Bstan-hgyur,  several  works  of  him,  aa  also  of  his  successors,  ex- 
planatory of  the  Madhyamika  school.  Beside  other  matters  of 
speculation,  the  following  twenty-seven  subjects  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  analyzed  in  the  Madhyamika  system  : — 1.  Efficient  (ac- 
cessory or  secondary)  cause.  3.  The  coming  (into  the  world)  and 
going  away.  3.  Organs  (of  sense).  4.  Aggregate,  or  body.  6, 
Province,  or  region,  Tviz.  of  senses).  6.  Passion  and  affection.  7. 
The  state  of  coming  forth,  duration,  and  cessation.  8.  The  maker, 
or  doer,  and  the  work,  or  deed.  9.  Former  existence,  10.  Fire, 
and  the  burning  wood.  11.  Anterior  and  posterior  limits  (or 
worldly  eiistence).  12.  Done  by  one's  self,  and  done  by  another. 
13.  Composition,  or  the  forming  of  notions.  14.  The  act  of  meet- 
ing. 15.  Self-existence,  or  nature.  16.  Tied  and  liberated.  17. 
"Work  and  fruit.  18.  I,  or  ego.  19.  Time.  20.  Union  (or  cause 
and  efficient  causes).  21.  Origin,  or  beginning,  and  destruction. 
22.  Tathagatba,  or  Buddha.  23.  Wrong,  error,  or  falsehood.  24. 
Excellent  truth.  25.  Deliverance,  or  delivered  from  pain.  26. 
Dependent  connexion,  or  casual  concatination.  27.  Critique  of 
theories.  These  are  the  principal  topics  of  the  Madhyamika  phi- 
losophy. I  have  thought  proper  to  enumerate  them  here,  because 
they  are  similar  to  the  subjects  of  the  Prajnd  Paramili."* 

*  From  the  promineiit  place  tliat  Nligaa^na  occupies  in  the  Mstnry  of  Bud- 
hism,  and  the  frequent  reference  made  to  his  opinions  in  these  volonles,  it 
mavbe  interesting  to  add  another  extract,  from  an  Essay  that  recently  came 
unaer  my  notice,  m  whieh  some  of  the  statementa  in  the  precedina  para- 
grapha  are  coaflrmed.  "  Nagaijuna,  the  game  aa  Nug&sena  of  the  Pali  work 
Milindipanno,  waa,  aa  would  appear,  a  Bauddha  hierarch,  who  lived  B.C.  43. 
He  is  celebrated  for  a  controversy  on  the  subject  of  his  religion,  with  Milinda, 
the  rajah  of  Sagala,  a  city  well  known  to  Greek  history,  and  otherwise  named 
Euthymedifl,  or  Euthydemia,  having  been  so  called  inhonourof  the  Bactrian 
king  Euthydemiis  ;  who,  after  successfully  directing  an  inaurrection  in  Bac- 
tria,  against  the  Sdeucidee,  pushed  his  conquesta  intj?  India,  and  eatablished 
this  city  under  his  own  name.  .  .  .  Difference  of  opinion  eiisls  US  to  the  site 
of  this  citv,  which,  in  Che  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  called  Sangala, 
and  is  said,  in  Arrioji's  History  of  India,  to  be  situated  between  the  two  last 
rivers  of  the  Panjab,  the  ancient  Ilydraales  and  Hyphaeis,  or  the  modem 
Itavi  and  I'ipasa.  The  town  of  Uurrepah,  south-west  of  Lahore,  and  dis- 
tant from  it  somewhat  more  than  GO  miles,  has  been,  with  apparent  truth, 
identified  by  Mr.  C.  Masson,  as  the  site  of  Sagala,  which,  in  Alexander's 
time,  was  the  capital  of  the  Kalhai  (Kahatriyas) ;  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
Kema  Parra  of  (he  Mahabaiat,  under  the  name  of  Sakala.  In  the  latter,  it 
is  called  a  city  of  the  Bahikas,  otherwise  named  Arattas ;  who  are  said  to 
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In  the  Singhaleae  version  of  the  Milinda-prosna  there  are  262 
queatioDs,  but  it  is  stated  bj  the  translator  that  in  the  original  Pali 
there  are  42  more.*  Why  they  were  omitted,  or  upon  what  sub- 
jects they  treat,  1  am  unable  to  say.  The  translation  was  made  at 
Kandy,  a.d.  1777,  in  the  reign  of  Eirtisri  Rajasingha,  by  Uimati 
Kumbure  Sumangala,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  disciple  of 
Aharagama  Trirajagutu  Band&ra.  He  was  at  fitst  apriest,  but  sub- 
sequently commenced  a  seminary  in  Kandy,  in  which  he  was  pa- 
tronised by  the  king;  and  his  name  is  still  held  in  high  hououi, 
fTMH  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of  Singhalese,  Elu,  and  Pali,  and 
for  his  great  attainments,  not  only  in  matters  of  religion,  but  also 
in  the  sciences,  particularly  astrology.  The  translation  forms  a 
work  of  about  720  pages. 

4.  Pujdtcalii/a.'~-Thia  work  was  composed  by  Mayurapada.  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Prakrama  Bahu  III.  a.d.  1267 — 1301. 
It  contains  thirty-four  sections,  or  chapters,  nearly  all  of  which 
refer  to  some  incident  in  the  life  of  Ootama  Budha.  It  baa 
afi'orded  me  more  ample  materials  for  translation  than  any  other 
work  in  all  that  relates  to  the  personal  acts  of  the  sage.  The 
original  occupies  800  pages,  of  which  I  have  translated  the  greater 

5.  SadkarmmdlankAri. — This  work  is  a  collection  of  legends  and 
tales,  many  of  which  refer  to  times  long  subsequent  to  Budha,  and 
illustrate  the  history  of  Budhism  during  the  periods  of  its  ascend- 
ancy and  decline  on  the  continent  of  India.  It  contains  800  pages, 
and  was  written  by  Siddhartta,  or  Dhammaditta-charya-wimala- 
kirtti,  the  disciple  of  the  sanga  r^a,  Dharmmakirtti.  whilst  resid- 
ing at  the  Maha  Wihara  of  Anur^dhapura,  in  the  reign  of  Pra- 
krama Bahu  VI.  A.D.  1410. 

be  without  ritual  or  reHgious  ohserviinccg  ;  and  who,  as  diElIcguished  fitml 
the  pure  Hindus,  or  followers  of  the  Vedar  and  orthodox  system,  must  hiTC 
been  Bahalikas,  BactriauB,  or  of  I ndo- Scythian  citraction.  The  infcrenee 
that  the  people  of  Sangala  belonged  to  the  latter,  is  rendered  more  certain 
by  facta,  that  this  city  is  mentioned  by  Isiodoms  CbarocenuB,  as  beloDging 
to  the  Sacce  or  Scythians ;  and  by  Ferifihta's  history  and  the  Persian  ro- 
mances, again  mentioning  thnt  one  of  its  rajahs  was  asaisted  by  A&OHab,  in 
a  war  against  the  celebrated  Kaikhusrau,  or  Cyrus,  A  point  of  conaectioa 
between  die  Greco  Bactrian  kingdom  and  one  of  the  earlieat  schools  of 
Bauddha  philoaophy  seems  thus  established  with  tolerable  certainty  ;  and  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Sagala,  met  with  in  the  western  cbtc  inscriptioiiB,  must 
afford  additional  proof,  that  the  religious  opinions  and  ritual  of  Budhism 
were  not  uninfluenced,  in  the  north  uf  India,  by  the  mythology,  if  not  the 
philosophy,  of  the  Greeks.  Nagaijuna's  priitcipal  disciples,  according  to 
the  Tibetan  booke,  wcrt:  Arya  Deva  and  Buddha  Palita.— Bird  on  the  Baud- 
dho  and  Jaina  Koligions  ;  Joum.  Bombay  Branch,  Boyal  As.  Soc.  Oct.  IS44. 
*  As  it  is  said  by  Tumour,  that "  the  Milinda-panno,  extant  in  Ceylc«i, 
contains  Z6S  dissertations,  as  well  as  the  designations  of  the  disseitations 
that  are  missing,  being  forty-two,"  it  would  appear  that  the  omission  is  not 
in  the  Singhalese  translation  aione,  but  also  in  the  Pali  Tersion  whence  it  is 
taken.  It  is  probable  that  when  this  work  was  written,  there  was  some  ex- 
tended life  of  Nkgasena  extant.  Beine  incomplete,  neither  the  date  nor  the 
author  of  the  Mihnda-pnnno  can  now  he  ascertained. — Tumour,  Joum.  As. 
Soc.  Sept.  1836. 
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6.  Sadharmmaralnakdri. — This  work  is  of  a  similar  descriptioD 
to  the  one  last  mentioned,  but  contains  a  greater  portion  of  matter 
relative  to  the  rites  of  Budbism,  and  tbe  meaning  of  Budhistical 
terms.  Its  style  is  very  unequal.  It  bas  360  page»  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  by  whom  it  was  written. 

7.  Amdwalura. — I  bave  not  been  able  to  ascertain  in  what  age 
tbis  work  was  written.  Its  style  is  very  different  to  any  olher 
work  I  have  read  ;  but  this  appears  to  arise  rather  from  tbe  caprice 
of  its  author  than  from  its  antiquity.  There  is  another  work  by 
tbe  same  author,  called  Pradipikawa,  written  in  the  same  style. 
The  Amiwatura  contains  an  account  of  tbe  birtb  of  tbe  prince  Sid- 
h^rtta,  and  of  his  reception  of  the  Budbasbip  ;  after  which,  in 
eighteen  sections,  is  given  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  dif- 
ferent classes  of  individuals  were  converted  by  Budha,  including  a 
brahma,  dewa,  yaka,  king,  brabman,  householder,  tirttaka,  digam- 
bara,  jatila,  tfipasa,  thief,  &c.  It  was  written  by  Ourulugowina, 
and  contains  256  pages. 

8.  Th'ipawanaS. — Tbe  word  tbupa  meaiks  a  conical  erection, 
containing  a  relic,  tbe  more  common  term  in  Singhalese  being  da- 
goba.  This  work  contains  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  tbe 
relics  of  Budha  were  apportioned  after  bis  cremation,  of  the  places 
to  which  they  were  taken,  and  of  their  subsequent  fate.  It  bas 
250  pages. 

9.  Rdfauiatiffa,— This  work  contains  a  connected  history  of 
Ceylon,  with  the  names  of  all  the  kings,  from  the  death  of  Budha 
to  the  arrival  of  the  English.  The  former  portion  bears  a  con- 
siderable similarity  to  tbe  Mahawanso,  for  tbe  compilation  of  which 
it  bas  furnished  materials.  It  was  composed  by  different  authors, 
at  various  periods.  Some  copies  close  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Portuguese ;  others,  of  the  Dutch ;  and  a  few  are  brought 
down  to  tbe  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  copies  most 
commonly  met  with  contain  about  260  pages. 

10.  Kayatmratigdlhd-sanni. — This  work  contains  an  account  of 
tbe  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  setting  forth  its  offcnsiveness,  and 
the  folly  of  bestowing  attention  upon  a  thing  so  worthless.  It  was 
written  by  a  priest,  but  I  know  neither  his  name  nor  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  It  is  read  to  condemned  criminals,  that  they  may 
not  grieve  at  being  obliged  to  leave  a  state  that  is  connected  with 
so  many  evils. 

11.  Kammaaidchan. — This  is  one  of  tbe  formularies  used  by  the 
priests,  containing  the  ritual  to  be  observed  at  the  ordination  of  an 
upasampada,  tbe  dedication  of  a  temple,  &c.  A  translation  of 
some  of  its  principal  parts,  as  well  as  of  some  other  works  of  a 
similar  description,  appears  in  the  chapters  of  Eastern  Monacbism 
that  treat  of  tbe  discipline  of  tbe  priesthood. 

12.  The  Sannia  of  variout  Sutras.— The  Sfitra  Pitaka  is  tbe  se- 
cond division  of  the  sacred  code,  and  contains  the  discourses  of 
Budha  that  were  addressed  to  the  laity,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
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that  wcTe  addressed  to  the  d^vas  and  priests.  The  nord  sanite 
means  a  translation  or  paraphrase  It  vsuatl;  includoB  both  & 
translation  and  a  commentary  or  explanation.  In  some  insUnces 
the  translation  is  almost  literal,  whilst  in  otheta  the  comment  is  so 
extensive  as  to  form  almost  an  original  work.  The  sann^  are  of 
various  value,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  priest  by  whom  they 
were  made.  In  the  Singhalese  copies  the  text  of  the  original  Pah 
always  accompanies  the  paraphrase. 
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Abhabbatia,  asuperioT  celestial  world,  29, 

32,  63,  64. 
Abbidhamuna,  tlie  third  divisioD  of  the 

sacied   books,   (Eagtbrh    Mon&chibm, 

pufte  167),  299,  311,  510,  514. 
Abrahaot,  129,  145. 
Achmetho,  12. 
Adun,  67,  14S,  212. 

a  mountain  in  Ceylon,  208, 


1,212V' 


21' 

Adulleiy,  460,467. 
Advices,  mlscellaneoua,  4S0>  4S4. 
Xaap,  100. 

Age,  in  which  06taina  lived,  353. 
Agnyi-attra,  a  claas  of  worlds,  2. 
Am-sr&waia,  tlie  two  principal  priests  of 

Budha,  197,  260,  323. 
AjbpUmatree,  167,182,  183. 
Aj&gat,  mm  of  BimBora,  236,  267,  286,  315, 

321,323,  350,  477. 
AjatUt6aa,  the  TOcuum,  3,  12,  32.  33,  63. 
AjitikasBkiuDbala,  a  sceptic,  291. 
Akuiala,  demerit,  277,  44S,  451. 
Alawaka,  a  demon,  2S7,  261. 
Alexandria,  516. 

Aims-bowl,  (E.  M.  C4),  169,  183,  203. 
Ainu-giving,  (E.  M.  80),  37,  80,  102,  116, 

217,  272,  282,  283,  287,  346,  366,  382, 

46S. 
Alow,  a  city,  361,  356. 
Amarunira,  a  sect  in  Ceylon,  (E.  M.  328), 

38. 
Amftwatura,  619 ;  quoted,  65, 66, 133, 137, 

253,  264,  269,  260,  2B6,  271,  273,  303, 

309,  326.  333,  335,  337,  370,  378,  37'J, 


Ambuptli,  B  courteian,  236,  441,  466. 

Amusement,  places  of,  460,  476. 

An^gimi,  the  third  of  the  four  patha  lead- 
ing to  nirwfina,  (E.  M.  281),  89,  186, 
263,  262,  26S,  297,  321,  333,  336. 


Ananda,  the  nephew  of  06tama,  and  his 
personal  attendant,  9,  146,  231,  234, 
237,  246,  249,  260,  285,  287,  298,  297, 
299,  3U,  315,  321,  344,  364,  366,  376, 
376,  378,  406. 

Aji&tma,  unreality,  495. 

Anaxagotaa,  20. 

Anaximauder,  8,  20,  34. 

Anceatore,  of  G6taoia,  125. 

Anepidu,  a  merchant,  112,  216,  276,  294, 
208. 

Anguli-mfila,  a  robber  who  became  a 
priest,  249,  288. 

Anitya,  impermanency,  495. 

AD6m6,  a  river,  160. 

Aii6tatta,  a  lake,  16,  17,  31,  142,  158,  182, 
190,  234,  263,  300,  313. 

Antah-kalpa,  a  cycle,  1,  6,  7,  28. 

Antediluvians,  68,  71. 

Anthony,  358. 

Anur&dhapura,  an  ancient  city  in  Ceylon, 
16,  52,  60,  212,  463,  610,  518. 


Apannaka  J&taka,  108,  3S8. 
Aparaa6d&na,  the  continent  west  of  M&u, 

4,449. 
Apollo,  141,  146,349. 
Apolloniua,  19,  368. 
Apo-sangwartta,  the  destruction  of  the 

world  by  *»*«T,  32. 
Arabia,  Arabs,  17,  24,  44,  169. 
Aiamimu,  modes  of  thought,  600. 
Aianyakanga,  (E.  M.  133),  an  ordinance, 

326. 
Archery,  114,  150. 
Armour,  497. 
Aristotle,  358. 
Arrian,  616. 
Arfipa,  incorporeal,  361. 
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Arfipti-braluDa-16ka,  a  class  of  worlds,  36, 

4^  106,  148,  184,  187,  441,  446,  44^. 
Arupivachara,  a  claaa  of  worlds,  3. 
Aiya-mai^go,  the  paths  of  purity,  49S. 
Asaukya,  a  number  inconceivabl;  vast,  1, 

Asaokja-kalpa,  a  cycle,  6,  7. 
Aahta-Bum&patti,    modea   of   meditatioii, 

170,  200,  297. 
Auatic  Researches,  7, 22,  23, 171, 1S3, 367, 

422,  616. 
As6ka,  the  same  aa  Ajisat,  162. 
Assagutta,  a  priest,  613. 
Assaji,  a  priest,  14d,  196,  260. 
Assam,  343. 

Associates,  improper,  460,  476. 
Asbonomy  of  the  Singhalese  and  Hindus, 

22. 

Aswakamns,  a  circle  of  rocks,  12,  31. 

Aa(a,  an  order  of  beings,  6,  37,  46,  68, 
330,  366. 

Ato-sil,  the  first  eight  of  the  ten  precepts, 
488,  439. 

Atheism,  of  the  system  taught  by  G6tama, 
399. 

AwakfiBa-16ka,  the  world  of  space,  3. 

Awidya,  ignorance,  392, 413,  432, 43£.  496. 

Avatana,  the  sentient  organs  and  their  re- 
lative objects,  403. 

AyupUa,  a  priest,  51G. 

Baka,  a  brahma,  336. 
Bakkulo,  a  priest,  601. 
Bbla-pandita-sOtia,  a  discourse  delivered 

by  06tama.  60,  399, 186. 
Balu,  an  ascetic,  330. 
Bana,  the  sacred  word,  37,  40,  42, 66, 184, 

193,  378. 
Bajtdhula,  a  warrior,  224,  280. 
Bandhuiiiallik&,  a  princess,  281. 
B&wbri,  a  pr6hita,  333,  362. 
Beauties,  of  G6tama'8  person,  367, 
Benare^  SO,  90,  96,  101, 107, 12S,  131, 134, 

166,  184,  196,  235,  243,  366,  362,  443, 

600,  616. 
Berosus,  126. 
Bhaddi,  a  prince,  230. 
Bhadrs^kalpa,  a  cycle,  63,  88,  89,  93,  94, 
■    96., 


Bhagavata,  12. 


Bhagawat,  an  epithet  of  Budha,  216,  369. 
BhawB,  existence,  439,  442,  496. 
Bh&wan^  meditation,  (E.  M.  243),33,  S2, 

160,  188,  277,  312, 
Bimsara,  king  of  Rajagaha,  140,  163,  191, 

213,  220,  236,  237,  239,  248,  251,  271, 

286,  293,  316. 
Bird   on  the   Bauddbo  and  Jaina  Reli- 
gions, 618. 
Birth,  repetition  of;  180,192,280,433. 
Bddhi-mandala,  the  centre   of  Jambud- 

wlpa,4. 
B6di-pakshika-dhannn>a,  its  37  sections, 

497. 
B6dhisat,  a  candidate  for   the  aupreme 

Budhaship,  3,  13,  46,  49,  50,  53,  59,  86, 

90,  98,  101,  416. 
Body,  the  organized,  388,  399. 
B6-tree,  the  tree  under  vhich  G6taina  be- 
Budha,  4,  27,  28,  146,  169,  379. 


I   Bections  of  wisdam. 


611. 
Bowdy^nga,   e 

498. 

Brahm,  34,  41. 

Brahma,  33,  41,  66,  68,  73,  77,  393. 

Brahms,  the  dweller  in|a  bnlima-16ka,  26. 

Brahma-jUa-sQtra,  a  discourse  delivered 
by  G6tama,  10,  388. 

Srahma-t6ka,  a  superior  celestial  world,  2. 
6,  24,  25,  28,  30,  36,  37.  41,  43,  66,  88, 
89,  103,  263,  336,  440,  472,  476. 

Brahmans,  Brahmanism,  7,  8,  12,  16,  33, 
41,  42,  66,  71,  72,  78,  77.  78,  81,  148, 
223,  272,  333,  336,  369,  393,  442,  469. 


Brahm&yu-slitrB-sann^  quoted,  373. 
Broadmead  Lectures,  606. 
Buchanan's  Asiatic  Researches,  T,  21. 
Budlia,  spelling  of  the  word,  364. 
Budha-dhannma,  the  eighteen,  381. 
Budha  Oays,  a  dty,  169,  170. 
Budh^sha,  a  priest,  366,  £09. 
Budb^tara,  the  period  between  the  death 

of  one  Budha  and  the  appearance  of 

another,  194. 
Budhas,  the  twenty-four   who  preceded 

06tama,  94,  98,311. 
Budhi,  wisdom,  496. 
Budhism,  41,  71,  78  ;  its  defects,  606. 
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CeDsar,  18. 

Caia,  67, 

Caste,  49,  65-^SS,  140. 

Cedrua  deodftra,  19. 

Ceylon,  18,  20,  38,  42,  63,  6t,  58,  TT,  80, 

82,  88,  99,  132,  ISO,  183,  194,  207,  213, 

229,  2S9,  260,  316,  3S6,  369,  370,  449, 

603,  509,  SI8. 
Chskrawartti,   a  universal   emperor,   30, 

126,  143,  149,  151,  167,  206,  411,  477, 

490,  604. 
Champft,  a  ci?,  163, 246. 
Chandappraj6ls,  king  of  tJdfni,  243. 
ChandTB^tta,  462,  616. 
Channo,  a  noble,  146,  158,  161. 
Charita,  astate  of  the  mind,  496. 
Chaturmaliarf^ikB,  a  celestial  woild,  SO, 

24,  26,  28,  43,  318. 
ChaturwidhB-krya-BBtya,  the   tour  great 

truths,  490. 
Chaturwidho-birawa,  the  four  principles 

by  which  cleaving  to  existence  is  pro- 
duced, 496. 
CIi£tao&,  the  mental  powers,  405, 422, 432. 
Chetiyu,  a  king,  160. 

Child,  duties  of;  towards  parent,  460, 476. 
China,  Chinese,  82,  133, 140, 144, 148, 184, 

211,214,  344,  354,  366,  367,  433,  507. 
Chinchi,  a  female  unbeliever,  61,  124,  275, 

447. 
Chlilakanima-  wibhanga  •  lOtia,      quoted, 

447. 
Chunda,  a  smith,  343. 
Colebrooke's  Essays,  24,  34,  69, 142,  433, 

441. 
Coleridge,  387. 
Conception,  uterine,  441. 
Conscioumesa,  388,  309, 419. 
Continents,  the  four  great,  4,  20,  127. 
Conversation,  unprofitable,  460,  471. 
CovctouancBS,  460,  471. 
Crawford's   Embassy  to   Siam,   214 ;    to 

Ava,  612. 
Cudworth's  Intellectual  Syetem,  34. 
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D&gpba,  a  monument  Buimountii^  a  relic, 

(£.  M.  224),  160,  162,   181,   183,  196, 

208,  318,  353,  466,  519. 
Damba,  a  tree,  IS. 
Dambadiwa,  a  continent,  19. 
Dlina,  almsgiving,  2S3. 
Dancing  women,  153. 
Dasa  bala,  the  ten  powers,  380, 
Daaa  sil,  the  ten  obligations  binding  upon 

a  priest,  488. 
Davis,  Samuel,  23. 
Davis's  Chinese,  607. 
Death,  103,  231,  389,  390,  396,  402,  433, 

140. 
Declination  of  the  sun,  6. 
Demerit,  450. 
Democritua,  8,  12,  246,  393. 
Destruction  of  tlie  world,  modes  of  the, 

5,  28. 
Dew,  475. 
D£wa,   a  divinity,  the  iohabitant   of   a 

d«wB-16kA,  22,  36,  37,  39,  41,  42,  43,  44, 

49,  61,  63,  118,  128,  141,  147,  163,  105, 

166,  180,  328,  277,  279,  290,  405. 
Dfwadatta,  a  sceptical  brother-in-law  of 

06tama,  61,  124,   231,  315,  326,   339, 

383,  386,  30E,  456,  486. 
D^wbla,  a  place  in  which  a  d£wa  ia  wor- 

shippd,  42,  335. 
DSwa-16ktt,  a  celestial  world,  2,  6,  24,  26, 

28,  33,  103, 126,  448,  472,  476,  489,  491. 
Dfiwi,  the  female  of  a  dfwa,  166,  182,206, 

282,  376. 
Dharmme,  the    truth,  the   teachings   of 

Budhn,  36,  87,  91,  181,  184,  203,  216, 

367,  379,  449. 
Dharmma-p&da,  f6ur  truths,  497. 
Dh&tu,  elements,  relics,  361,  399,  432. 
Dhyfma,  abstract  meditation,  leading  to 

the  entire  destruction  of  all  cleaving  to 

eiistence  {E.  M.  270),  16,  31,  43,  80, 

106,  164,   181,   182,  191,  201,  232,  267, 

290.  314,  316,  316,  338,  342,  378,  418, 

469. 
Diamper,  synod  of,  84. 
Diogenes  Appolloniates,  8. 
Dreams,  122,  166,  303. 
Dr6ha,  a  brahman,  351. 
Druids,  27,  84. 
Duration,  431,  433. 
Dw^a,  anger,  406. 
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DwipR,  a  condnent,  4. 

Earth,  its  reioluliong,  6. 

Ecbatana,  12. 

Eclipses,  5,  23,  IT. 

Edcai,  rivers  of,  18, 

Egrpt,  EitypUaiu,  8,  17, 34,  62. 69,  70,  72, 

82.   126,.  146,  149,  241,  242,  284.  369, 

394. 
Elements  of  exiateiice.  3U9. 
Elements,  the  four,  400. 
Epicimu,  35,  430. 
Eriunycs,  39S. 
Error,  modes  of;  10,  473. 
Ethics,  of  fiudhism.  400. 
Evil  principle,  how  first  generated,  64. 
Existence,  436,  440. 
Eiistcnce,  the  circle  of  successive,  391,  | 

432.  I 

ExpreseioD,  the  era  of,  93.  | 

Faber'a  I'agan  Idolativ,  16,  34,  , 

Fa  Hian,  86,  133,  144,'  102,  160.  212.  216,  i 
236,  246,301,343,  458.  | 

Fichte,  Johan  G.  398,  ! 

Fire,  destruction  of  worlds  by,  6,  29.  | 

Fire- worshippers,  188. 
Fishes,  immensely  laige,  13. 
Fof  KouS  Ki,  367. 
Forbes,  Colonel,  87,211. 
Forest,  the  great,  lo.  1 

Fosbroke's  MonaehLam,  19.  I 

Friendship,  460,  482.  ■ 

Galen.  24. 

Gal-polowB,  a  stratum  of  earth,  3. 
Gambling,  460,  475.  I 

Gandhiiwa,  an  order  of  beingx,  2-1,  37,  43. 
Ganges.  10,  168,  233.  460,  486. 
Garundo,  an  order  of  beings,  11,  24,  37, 

44,  106,147,  163,  337. 
Gemii,  the  throe  great,  362. 


Gold,  of  India,  19. 

Q6tiinia  B6dhisat,  when  the  merchant 
Suppdraka,  13;  a  yakfa,  4«,  96;  the 
rishi  Elisjapa,  60 ;  a  merchant,  90 ;  the 
king  Sestrat&pa,  90  ;  the  bialunan 
Br^una,  91  ;  a  prince,  S3;  a  chakiv- 
wartti,  93 ;  his  births  during  the  ex- 
tstcnce  of  the  Budhas  who  immediately 
preceded  him,  94  ;  refuses  the  rahatship 
and  nirwfina,  98,  103,  105;  his  various 
births  as  related  in  the  Jktakaa,  99  ;  hia 
virtues  and  privileges,  101  ;  exercisea 
the  30  p&ramit&s,  102 ;  a  squirrel,  106 ; 
the  son  of  Suj&ta,  107  ;  a  merchant, 
108;  a  tradesman,  113;  a  lion,  113;  a 
monkey,  113;  the  ascetic  Eapilt,  132; 
the  dewa  Santusilo,  140. 

G6tama  Budha,  the  sakwala  in  which  he 
appeared,  4 ;  delivers  the  Anina-wati 
SAtra,  9 ;  protects  the  moon  when  at- 
tacked by  R4hu,  22  ;  hia  cosniical  doc- 
trines, 36 ;  delivers  the  Moha  Samaya 
discourse,  40 ;  visited  by  the  king  of 
the  ysklis,  45  ;  repeats  a  stanza  to  the 
asur  Klihu,  47  ;  describes  the  sufferings 
in  the  narakas,  48  ;  visits  Sunaparanta, 
67;  relates  the  history  of  Widhrlra,  73; 
the  quoKties  he  required  in  a  wife,  78 ; 


Oes. 


s,  258. 


Glcslcr,  34. 

Girimfkhala,  an  elephant,  172,  176,  178. 

Gnostics,  34. 

Oaddvery,  a  river,  53,  334. 


of  his  previoo 
rs,  125;  hiactai 


10;  the  : 


98 :  giv. 
births,  G    . 

ception,  141  ;  tliirty-two  great  vondcn 
appear,  143;  his  birth,  14.5;  receives 
the  homage  of  the  di^waa  and  brahmas, 
146 ;  is  worshipped  by  Kkla-dewala, 
147 ;  receives  his  name,  148 ;  his  great- 
ness foretold  by  brahmans,  149  ;  his 
nurses,  160;  remains  seated  in  the  air 
at  a  plougbing-fcstival,  160  ;  the  finir 
sights  foretold  that  would  cause  him  to 
b^amc  an  ascetic,  161;  his  marriage 
with  YaB6dliara-df wi,  162 ;  exhibits  lu» 
prowess  and  learning  before  his  reU- 
tives,  153 ;  sees  the  four  signs,  an  cdd 
nuin,  a  leper,  a  dead  bodv,  and  a  recluse, 
164,  166;  his  son  Kiihuta  bom.  156;  it 
praised  by  the  princess  Kislig6taini,  166 ; 
resolves  to  abandon  the  world,  167 ; 
leaves  the  palace,  168 ;  cuts  offhU  hair, 
161 ;  vudte  Rajagaha.  162  ;  exercises 
aseeticistn,  164  ;  sees  five  dreams,  166: 
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conteit  with  Wasawartti-MarB,  171  i 
icsists  the  ffilcB  of  the  daughters  of 
M&ia,  179  ;  rcceivcB  the  supreme  Bad- 
haahip,  179;  utterBthettnfikBJfetiBtanBtts, 
ISO )  lemaiiu  under  the  b6-tTec,  181 ; 
teccives  an  offering  &om  two  merchants, 
1S2;  dcliveiB  his  first  discouitie,  186; 
eighty-six  princes  become  his  disciples, 
I8S ;  a  thousand  Bcc-worHhippers  em- 
brace the  priesthood,  189  ;  Bunsara  be- 
comes his  disciple,  191;  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  WC'luwana  monastery,  19*  ; 
Mugalan  and  Seriyut  become  his  prin- 
cipal disciples,  195 ;  holds  a  convoca- 
tiou,  198  ;  visits  Kopilawaatu,  198;  car- 
ries the  alms-bowl  through  the  city, 
202  ;  Tiaits  Yas6dharh.d6wi,  20*_; 
Nando,  his  brother,  and  Biihula,  his 
son,  become  priests,  2D6;  visits  Ceylon, 
207,  3S6 ;  futetella  the  prosperity  of  a 
labourer's  wife,  21 3  ;  attends  a  plough- 
ing festival,  215 ;  receives  the  Jftawana 
monastery  ftom  Anupidu,  216 ;  receives 
an  offering  from  Wis&kha,  226 ;  receives 
Anunidba,  and  other  princcB,  sa  priests, 
231 ;  appoints  Anonda  to  be  hia  per- 
sonal attendant,  234  ;  visits  the  city  of 
"Wisldlk,  235  ;  receives  medicine  from 
Jiwaka,  246;  makes  a  law  relative  to 
the  prieally  lobc,  249;  overcomes  the 
murderer  AngulimUa,  249 ;  answers 
the  tirttaJia  Sabhiya,  261 ;  ^ves  advice 
to  Sacha,  255 ;  converses  with  the  mer- 
chant Punna,  259 ;  delivers  a  discourse 
to  die  mendicant  Sachabadda,  260 ;  over- 
comes the  demon  AJawaka,  261 ;  his 
contests  with  UpUi  and  other  tirtlakas, 
263;  teaches  KOtadanta  what  ia  the 
most  proper  alma-ofibring,  272  ;  par- 
takes of  food  at  the  house  of  E£ni,  273 ; 
induces  S<>la  to  embrace  the  priesthood, 
274;  gives  advice  to  a  priest,  280  ;  di- 
rects the  wife  of  Bandhula  to  return  to 
his  house,  281 ;  the  king  of  Kosol 
wishes  to  become  his  relative,  263; 
fbretelts  that  a  fiower-girl  will  become 
a  queen,  285  ;  directs  Utphalagandha  to 
say  bana,  286 ;  gives  advice  to  the  king 
of  Eosol,  287  ;  receives  various  offerings, 
288  1  is  visited  by  Sckra,  288  ;  declares 
that  he  has  had  no  teacher,  294 ;  causes 
a  nuuigo-trcc  to  appear,  296;  the  tirt- 
takas  arc  put  to  shame,  296  ;  Sekra 
prepares  for  him  a  magnificent  pavilion, 
297  ;  says  bana  in  the  d£wa-16ka  Tawu- 
tisa,  298,  366  ;  descends  to  the  earth  by 
a  ladder,  301 ;  proclaims  the  wisdom  of 
Seriyut,  302 ;  givca  advice  to  the  n&ga 
Nontlopananda,     303  ;      explains    the 


dreams   of  the  king   of    Eosol,  S04 ; 

causes  500  princes  to  become  diesis, 
308 ;  admits  Frajlipati  and  500  prin- 
cesses to  profession,  314  ;  attempts 
made  to  take  his  life  by  Dfwadatta,  by 
means  of  an  archer,  a  atone,  and  an  ele- 
phant, 31 9 ;  his  doctrines  embraced  by 
Ajtisac,  325  ;  refiises  ^e  requests  of 
Dewadatta,  who  comes  to  destruction, 
323,  3B5;  overcomes  £6rakhatti  and 
other  tirttakas,  330 ;  his  doctrines  em- 
braced by  Bawliri,  333 ;  visits  the 
brahma-16ka  and  converts  the  brabma 
Baka,  336 ;  hia  disciple  Mugolan  attains 
nirwbna,  338;  hia  (athcr-in-law,  Supra- 
budhfl,  comes  to  destruction,  3*0;  his 
wife,  Yas6dhari-d£wi,  attains  nirw&na, 
342;  partakes  of  an  offering  of  pork, 
343;  IS  taken  ill,  343;  gives  a  last 
charge  to  the  priests,  346 ;   hia  death, 


relics,  349 1  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
353;  his  various  names,  354;  the  places 
in  which  he  resided,  356  ;  his  character, 
358 ;  his  supremacy,  360  ;  his  manhood, 
363;  ills  stature,  364;  is  visited  by 
B^u,  364 ;  the  brahman  Atula  at- 
tempts to  measure  his  height,  365  ;  his 
manner  of  walking,  366  j  his  employ- 
ment during  the  three  watches,  370 ; 
hia  deportment,  371 ;  observiinces  when 
approachii^  him,  274,  374  ;  his  gentle- 
ness, 374  ;  manner  in  which  he  said 
bana,  377;  his  su^>emataral  endow- 
ments, 380 ;  objections  to  his  wisdom 
brought  by  Milindo,  384 ;  piooh  of  his 
wisdom,  257,  386;  his  wisdom  imde- 
rived,  389;  convinces  the  tirttaka  Sa- 
chaka,  -425  ;  illuatrates  the  effects  of 
karma,  446  ;  received  his  own  greatness 
trora  his  previous  karma,  448  ;  receives 
an  offering  &om  AmbapUi,  457 ;  gives 
an  admonition  relative  to  die  taking  of 
life,  464. 

Gow,  the  fourth  part  of  a  yojana,  II,  13, 
27. 

Graha,  the  planets,  24. 

Grahana,  an  eclipse,  5,  23. 

GrohapaU,  a  houacholder,  a  laic,  127, 266, 
48S. 

Greeks,  8,  10,  20,  27,  34,  42,  44,  47.  48,  09, 
72,  75,  115,  14?.  154,  169,  238,394,  398. 

Grotc's  History  of  Greece,  8, 70,  241,  353. 

Guardian  dcwas,  the  four,  24,  46,  51,  126, 
123,  142,144,  145,  183,  189. 
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OunaJfitalu,  113. 

Htmsa,  the  lung  of  birds,  IT,  161. 

Hare,  in  the  moon,  422. 

HeaveoB,  2,  S,  2*. 

Hebrews,  U,  15.  41,  69,  72,  76,  129,  14S, 

347,  3i8. 
Heeren,  74. 
Hclle,  2,  6,  26. 
Hcraclitus,  34,  3S. 
Hermes,  34,  146. 
Herodotus,  12,  14,  70,  72. 76, 164, 169,  241, 

284. 
Hesiod.  11,  393. 
HimUa,  Himalaya,  4, 16, 17, 19,  30, 33, 47, 

48,  49,  66,  141,  262,  308,  441,  463. 
Hindus.  IB,  24,  41,  68,  68, 70,  77, 100, 126, 

169,  212,  394. 
Hit^padfca,  100. 

Hiun  Thaang,  169,212,  236,246,343. 
Hodgson's  niustiations,  88,  166,  196,  367, 

413. 
Homer,  13, 27,  347.  348. 
HorseB,  -wonderful,  127.  159,  244. 
Hough's  Christittnity  in  India,  84. 
Householder,  duties  of  the,  460,  478. 
Humboldt's  Koamoa,  27,  29. 
Huna,  516. 

Huahand,  duties  of  the,  i60,  480. 
Husbandman,  labours  of  the,  228. 
HyperboreauB,  14. 

Identity,  397.  424. 

Idleness.  460,  476. 

India,  14,  16,  18, 19,  22,  42,  70,  76. 

Individuality,  424. 

Indra,  25. 

Indiaya.  a  moral  power,  432.  439. 

Indus.  15. 

Inhabitants,  primitiye,  of  the  earth,  64. 

Intoxication,  460,  473. 

Intuitive  perception,  294,  389,  416.  499. 

Irdhi,  a  miraculous  power,  9.  38,126, 188. 

197,  19S.  206.  269,  309,  316,  321,  448, 

455.  498.  500. 
Irdhi-p&da,  the  modes  by  which  the  power 

of  iidbi  is  obttdncd,  498. 


Isubu.  140  cubits.  II,  18. 

Jackal,  cunning  of  a,  472. 
Junas,  22,  142.  162,  616. 
Jala-polowa,  the  world  of  water,  3,  32,  S3. 

362. 
Jambudfflpa,  the  contioent  south  of  H^ru, 

4,  13,  17,  19,  21,  23,  126,  140,  141.  169, 

283,  288,  426,  449- 
Jsmmak-sftra,  a  class  of  worlds,  2. 
Jktaka,  a  birth,  73,  79,  89,  129.  ISO,  192, 

204,  206,297,  308,  309,  398. 
Jerusalem,  169,  169,  353. 
Kt&wana,  a  monastery  near  Sewet,  107, 

194.  209,  219,  220,  260,  255.  269.  262, 

268,  276,  290,  328,  368,  445,  485. 
Jiwaka,  a  physician  and  priest,  23S,  330, 

322. 
Jones,  Sit  William,  24, 
Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  22, 

80.106,  123,126,  133,236,343,357,516. 

518. 
Juggernaut,  349. 

Kail&aa,  15,  263. 

Eakusanda,  the  third  Budha  previous  to 

G6tama,  S7,  96,  185. 
Kakudasatya,  a  sceptic,  291. 
EMadewola,  an  ascetic,  147. 
Kalaranamatthaka,  a  tirttaka,  331 . 
Kilidisa,  a  king,  130. 
KUinga,  a  country,  64,  65,  116, 
Ealpa,  a  cycle,  1,  5,  7,  8. 
Kaludg,  a  noble,  146,  199. 
Kalyfoa,  a  K3wn  and  river,  208,  210. 
Kfimiwachara,  a  class  of  worlds,  3,  29, 

263,  445. 
Kantaka,  the  horse  upon  which  Obtama 

fied  from  the  palace,  146.  168,  161. 
Kapila,  an  ascetic,  132. 
Kapilawastu,  the  birth-piece  of  06tama, 

40,  78,  132,  133,  134,  141,  144,  147,  152. 

165,  190.  307,  336,  340,  341,  353,  35G. 
Kanna.  moral  action,  the  supreme  power, 

33,  35.  39,  44,  61.  64.  166,  263,  266,  339, 

364,  381,  392,  894,  401,  429.  431.  434, 

438,  440,  441,  446,  465,  500. 
Kasina,  an  ascetic  rite  (E.  M.  252),  10, 31, 

200.297.314,418,  468. 
lUsyapa.  a  priest,  213,  348,  466,  477- 
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Kftya,  the  body,  266,  440. 
Efni,  ui  ascetic,  273. 
Kepler,  398. 

K«tu,  an  BsuT,  S,  22,  '23,  46. 
Khandos,  the  elemenU  of  i 

390,  399,  424,  42S,  426,  433,  446. 
KhSpis,  a  prieBle«8,  197. 
Ehnmbanda,  an  order  of  beings,  II,  24, 

37,  46,  264. 
Eimbulwat,  the   same    as    Kapilawsstu, 

307. 
Kindnces,  of  G6tama,  2S3,  324,  374. 
King,  the  fint,  66. 
EisbgAtami,  a  princeBs,  156. 
Kuanacha,  legend  of,  S3. 
Elaproth,  307,  343,  357,  433. 
£61i,  a  city,  134,  136,  144,  162,  307. 

i,  the  second  Budha,  preriouB 


Ibtama,  S7,  96, 19S. 
Kondanya, spriest,  149,  165,  ISt,  187,  313, 

32S. 
Eorakhatti,  a  tirttaka,  330. 
EStSbI  Csoma.  7, 16,  97,  132, 142, 148,  ISO, 

163,  171,  196.  197,  198,  226,  236,  343, 

356,  433,  S16,  647. 
Kfiaalfc  Kosol,  a  country,  133,  188,  216, 

220,  249,  277,  280,  281,  283,  2S6,  286, 

287,  303,  315,  333, 462,  490. 
Koaambs,  a  city,  245,  316,  331,  356,  500. 
Kumbhanda,  an  order  of  beings,  24. 
Eusala,  merit,  409,  446, 461. 
Eusuma-pura,  515. 
Eusinfaia,  the  place  at  which  06taiiui  died, 

133,  280,  336,  343,  363. 
EGtadanto,  a  brohmaa,  271. 

Ladder  from  heaven  to  earth,  301 . 

Laha,  a  tablet,  260. 

Lakes,  the  aoren  great,  17. 

Lakshana,  characteristic  beautiee,  or  signs, 

148,  335,  367. 
Landresae,  357. 
Lankfe,  Ceylon,  69,  212,  367. 
Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy,  34. 
Lidiawi,  a  race  of  princM,  235,  265,  281, 

31S,  329,  353,  426,  466. 
Life,  the  taking  of,  327,  460,  461. 


Lions,  four  kinds  oA  IB' 

L6ka.  a  world,  5. 

L6k&ntarikB,  a  bcU  so  called,  2,  27,  47,  dS, 

105. 
L&k6itars,  entire  freedom  from  all  sensu- 

ousnees,  446. 
Lomasa  Ebsyapa,  legend  of.  60. 
Lumbini,  the  garden  in  which   06tama 

was  bom,  144. 
Lying,  128,  460,  468. 

Macvicar,  Eev.Dr.,  20. 

Magadha,  a  province  of  India,  45,   126, 

140,  162,  163,  187,  220,  366,  368,  610. 
Maha  Brahma,  30,  41,  43,  100,  106,  145, 

146,  147,  163,  173,  183,  184,  187,  204, 

367,  379,  383. 
Uaba  Brahma,  a  anperior  celestial  w<^ld, 

26,  31. 
Maha-kalpa,  a  cycle,  1,  2.  6,  7.  26. 
Maha  EoBol,  a  king,  316,  333,  426. 
Maham&ya-d^wi.  the  mother  of  06tama, 

124,  134,  137,  141,  148,  204,  298,  800, 


Maha  M^ra,  a 

the  earth,  2,  3,  4,  5,  10,  11,  12,  13, 14, 

21,  22,  26,  31,  33,  44,  46,  66,  68,  £64. 

297,  302.  460. 
Maha  Noma,  a  prince,  227,  283,  464,  488. 
Maha  Polowa,  the  earth,  3. 
Maha  Prajfipati,  aunt  and  foster-mother 

of  Odtaloa,  137,  161,  204,  306,  341.  342. 
Maha  Semmata,  the  first  king,  66,  126, 

126,  129,  203. 
Mahawanso,  619. 
MaliaweU,  a  river  in  Ceylon,  207. 
Mahomet,   Mahomedanism,   12,   41,   142, 

146,  140,  152,  169, 212,  368. 
Maicri,  the  Budha  who  will  succeed  06- 

tama,  IS,  26,  95,  211.  373. 
MakasaJUaka,113.    ■ 
Makhali-g6Bala,  a  sceptic,  291. 
Malice,  460. 

MaUika,  a  flower-girl,  286,  238,  304. 
Malwa,  a  race  of  princes,  280,  345,  347, 

361,  353. 
Man,  difficulty  of  receiving  birth  as,  442, 

460. 
Manetho,  8. 

Manhood  of  Budha,  283. 
Maiqusaka,  a  fabulous  tree,  16,  49. 
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Uano,  the  mraital  jiowerB,  266,  420. 
Man6pr(Uiidlt&iia,  the  era  of  rcBolution, 

SR,  91,  92,  101. 
Mantra,  a  Bpell,  73,  490. 
Manu,  34,  78,  79.  148,  222,  361. 
Masion,  516. 

Maaler,  duties  of  the,  460,  482. 
Maauian,  a  golden  coin,  119,  218. 
Medical  Bcience,  238. 
MegasthenGs,  filS. 
Melampu?,  368. 
Memory,  406. 
Merchanta,  13,  62,  67,  69,  74,  90,  108,  216, 

220,  269. 
Merit,  the  power  of.  168,  192.  214,  217, 
220,  224,  227,  239,  246,  247,  250,  260, 
262,  280,  282,  28fi,  286,  302,  448,  4fiO. 
Meteorology  in  Cejlon,  20. 
Mexicans,  34,  69. 
Milinda,  king  of  S&gal,  12,  60,  427,  465, 

513. 
Milinda  Prasna,  quoted,  612  i  22.  60,  87, 
1S2.  216,  320,  347.  361,  374,  377,  386. 
396.  399,  461,  615. 
HiU'B  British  India,  69. 
Milton,  27. 
Miminnb,  132. 

Mines  of  liensurc,  four  great,  146,  206. 
Miyuln,  a  city,  129, 192. 
M6ha,  ignorance,  432,  496. 

Months,  namea  of  the,  23. 

Moon,  4,  20,  21,  22,  47,  66,  422. 

Moon-beam,  20. 

Moral  responsibility,  396,  438. 

Moses,  146,  ISS. 

Mosheim,  66. 

Mnchalinda,  a  niga,  182. 

Mugalan,  one  of  the  two  principal  dis- 
cfples  of  Gfitama,  16,  181,  197,  203, 
234,  246.  292,  297,  298,  3O0,  302,  303, 
313.318.  317,  328,  337.  342,  376,  37B, 
383,  466,  477,  494,  502. 

Miiller's  Dorians,  14,  69. 

Hunika  J4taka,112. 

Murder,  128,  260,  337,  466. 


N&gas&ia,  the  prieit  whose  conversations 
with  Miliiida  are  recorded  in  the  Milinda 
Prasna,  12,  37,  60,  364,  370,  376,  379, 
381,  383,  406,  420,  424,  614. 

Naiades,  44. 

NUanda,acity,266,  269. 

Nalik^ro,  legend  at,  66. 

Nbna,  the  mentia  powew,  429,  431,  432, 

440. 
Nanda,  half-brother  of  06tBma,  204. 307, 

312,342,376,  380,468. 
Naraka,  a  place  of  suffering,  o,  S6,  37,  46, 


Nekata,  amanMonof  thomoon,  21,23,24, 

73,  146,  223,  249,  449. 
Nepaul,  82,  88,  133,  166,  307,  343,  357. 

433. 
Nidh&nas,  the  four  great,  146. 
Niebuhr,  69,  76,  139.  140,  162. 
Niganthanktha,  a  tirttaka,  225,  266,  292. 
Nigr6dha,  an  ascetic  and  rahat,  39. 
Nigr6dha,  a  garden,  200,  204, 356, 
Niranjara,  ariTar,  168. 
Nirw&na,  the  cessation,  of  eilatcnce,  (E. 

M.  280),  26,  36,  37,  39, 46,  49,  63, 80, 89, 

104,  1S6,  263,  313,  338,   342,  343,  366, 

449,  490,  615. 
Noah,  30,  02,68,71,  146. 
Nomicatioii,  the  era  ot,  94. 

Oceans,  the  great,  8, 12. 
Olympus,  10, 

Ontology  of  Budhism,  473. 
Ordination,  (E.  M.  44),  232, 251. 
Organized  body,  3S8. 
Orpheus,  12. 

P&chiti,  a  class  of  priestly  misdcmeanoui*. 
{E.  M.  9),  470. 

Pancha-ttbignyt,  five  Bupematural  endow- 
ments, 170, 

Panchaskhanda,  the  five  elements  of  ex- 
istence, 267,  258,  388,  399, 

Pancha-sil,  the  Grst  five  obligations  ot  the 
dasa-sil,  30, 188, 489. 

Panchindra,  flTe  moral  powcn,  498. 
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Paiuiya-paiiaa-j&takii-potB,  quoted,  99. 
FansukAlakangci,    an   ordinance    of    Uie 

prieBthood,  (£.  M.  118),  327. 
F4r^ikli,  ezcluBion  from  the  priesthood 

(£.  H.  Q),  464.  466. 
P&ramitlis,  the  virtues  cBsentiBl  to  a  B6- 

dhisat,  49,  98,  101,  120,  ISS,  173,  302, 

331),  ZSS,  361,  see,  416. 
ForeDt,  dutioa  of  the,  460,  478. 
Paribr^ika,  a  class  of  religionists,   16fi, 

197,  IM,  2S4. 
Parittaaubha,  a  superior  celestial  worid, 

26,  31,  32,  33. 
Parrots,  229. 


416. 

Pa86-nadi,  a  king,  220,  286,  303,  333 

Pitaliputra,  PalibotlirB.  615. 

Pathika,  a  drttaka,  331. 

Paths,  the  four,  to  nirwAna,  (E.  M.  2S0), 

37,  179,  365. 
Patichs-samupp&da,  the  circle  of  succes- 
sive existence,  179,  391,  432,  434. 
Piw&,  a  city.  271,  343,  348,  361. 
Penance,  mode  of^  166. 
Perception,  388,  399,  404,  422. 
Perceptions,  the  five  great,  HO. 
Peripatetics,  34. 
Periphlegethon,  27. 

Persia,  Petmanr,  69,  71,  76,  126,  161,  284. 
Pestle,  eastern,  164. 
PhaBS<^  contact,  touch,  404,  432, 
Pindap&tikanga.    an    ordinance    of    the 

priesthood  (E.  M.  97),  327. 
Pirikaras,  the  requisites  of  the  priesthood 

(E.M.  84),  B3,  188. 
Pirit,  priesOy  eiorcism  (E.  M.  240),  3, 46, 

237,  265,  278. 
Pitaka,  a  diTision  of  the  sacred  word  (K 

M.  166),  41,  16,  09,  181,  477,  610,  614, 

616. 
Pijumatura  Budha,  467. 
Planets,  the  nine,  24,  65. 
PUto,  27,  141. 
Pliny,  347. 

Ploughing  festival,  150, 214. 
Plutarch,  34.  . 


P6ja,thedayonwhichthemoon  changes, 

held  sacred  by  the  Budhists,  22,  49,  61, 

116,  488. 
Piagnyiwa,  wisdom,  384,  413,  438,  49^ 
Ptdkrama  BUiu,  monarch  of  Ceylon,  19, 

512,  618. 
Pr&naghfata,  tho  taking  of  Uh,  461. 
Pradsambhidfi,  modes  of  illumination,  38, 

199. 


Pride,  five  kinds  o(  464. 

Priest,  duties  and  observances  of  the,  140, 
249,  251,  278,  324,  327,  376,  400,  483, 
480,  493  ;  a  faithful  priest,  62  ;  an  un- 

fbrttmate,  63 ;  ten  obligations  binding 
upon  the,  488. 
Pritiya,  joy,  410,  498, 

Pr6hita,  a  chief  coimsellor,  prime  minister, 

54. 
Prometheus,  43. 
Protection,  formulary  of  (E.  M.  23),  183, 

209,  344. 
Ptolemy,  23,  188,  309. 
Pudgala,  the  man,  a  sentient  being,  424. 
PAj&wsliya,   quoted,  619;   15,  107,  137, 

141,  162,  183,  236,  333,  367,  370,  374, 

462,463,  466,  467,  46B,  471,  474,  475, 

488. 
Punna,  a  merchant  and  rahat,   67,   209, 

259. 
Purbnas,  10,  32,  23,  25,  41, 125, 135,  178, 

246. 
Puiina-kbsyapa,  a  sceptic,  254,  290,  296, 

324. 
P&rwfar&ma,  a  monastery,  227,  233. 
PtlrwawidSsa,  the  continent  east  of  M^ru, 

4,  127,  449. 
Pythagoras,  34. 


Rfiga,  sensuous  pasaion,  496. 

Rabat,  one  who  is  entirely  free  from  all 
evU  desire  (E.  M.  290),  38.  57  ,89,  148, 
188,  199,  232,  250,  279,  309,  327,  329, 
44S,  169,  489,  490,  513. 

B&hu,  an  asur,  S,  21.  22,  23,  46,  68,  162, 
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Eajagaha,  a.  citr,  45,  129,  133,  140,  162, 
163,  191,  196,  213,  216,  220,  237,  264, 
283,  288,  290,  316,  321,  323,  334,  335, 
342,  360,  363,  366,  364,  477,  486,  601. 

Rnja  Tarangini,  S15. 

R^Jcsha,  an  order  of  beinga,  37,  47,  67. 

Rhma,  king  of  BcsBres,  134. 

Efiai,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  23. 

Regalia.  131. 

Relics,  208,  321,349,  362. 

Bemusat,  367. 

Reproduction,  441. 

ReBolution,  era  of,  89. 

Retribution,  424,  429,  438. 

Revolutions,  mundane,  6. 

Riches,  484. 

Rishi,  an  ancient  sage  of  mightv  power, 
2,  9,  10, 16.  37,  42,  SO,  68. 107,  147,269, 
203,  316,  362,  363. 

Rock,  circles  of,  round  M6ru,  3,  12. 

R6hana,  a  priest,  614. 

B6hiai,  a  river,  133,  307. 

Romuusm,  40,  126,  142. 

Romans,  8,  10,  40,  42,  76,  126,  140,  152. 
249. 

Raps,  body,  26, 43,  361.  399,424,426,420, 
431,  432,440,  499. 

Rapa-bTahmB-16kas,  the  sixteen,  26. 

Riipavachara,  a  class  of  worlds,  3. 

Sabhija,  a  tirttakn,  264. 
Sacha,  a  tirtloka,  26S,  426. 
Sadhannmttlankfir£,    quoted.    619  ;    366, 

367,  374. 
Sadharmmiliatnaktr^,   quoted,    619 ;   10. 

63,  97,  107.  213,  214,  277,  280,  306,  340, 

366,  363,  367,  379,  3E0,  461,  462,  466, 

467,  469,  474. 
S&gal,  a  city,  263,  384,  613. 
Sakaapura,  a  city,  300. 
Slik^tu,  a  city.  221,  239,  334,  366. 
SakrBd&g6mi,  the  second  of  the  four  paths 

leading  to  niiw&na,  89. 
Sakwala,  a  system  of  worlds,  2,  8,  9.  12. 

472. 
Sakwala-gala,  a  wall  of  rook,  2,  12, 13,  21, 

33, 172. 
S6kya,  Slkyos,   133,  136,  141,  162,  228, 

230,307,  339,  361,  S63,  366,  376,  383, 


Sala-polonra,  a  etratum  ol  the  eanb,  3. 

Sfdeyya-sOtra-sannf,    quoted,    339,    466, 

471. 
Samddhi,  the  power  of  restisint,  perfect 

tranquillity,  414,  498,  602. 
Slimanfra,  a  noilcc,  a  candidate  for  the 

priesthood  (E.M.  18),  232,  261.  4K8, 613. 
Sampati  Maha  Bnihma,  43,  66,  377. 
Samyak-pradhfina,  four  great  duties,  497. 
Sandtacottus,  616. 
Sangala,  616. 

Sangermano's  BtiimesG  Empire,  10,  13. 
Sanskbra-ldkn,  the  material  world.  3. 
Sangslra,  succesure  existence,  439. 
Sanjayabellanti,  a  sceptic,  292. 
Sonkh&ro,  discrimination,  399,  401,  424, 


a  paraphrase,  620. 
99,   404,  405,   416 


I   Sannf,  a  translation,  s 

I   Sannyi,  perception,  3 

I        418,  422,  424,  426. 

[   Sarana,  help,  assistance  (E.  H.  23),  360. 

Sardhgwa,  purity,  410,  411,  496,  498. 
I   Satcha-kiriya,  a  charm  (E.  M.  273),  192. 
I  Sat-charita,  six  states  of  mind,  496. 

Salipatth&na,   four    subjects  of    thQuirht, 
I        497. 

Satna-16ka,  the  world  of  sentient  being,  3. 

Saxons,  70. 
'  Scandinaria,  14. 

Sccptidsm,  267,  460,  471. 
i  Scholar,  duties  of  the,  460,  478. 
,  Sects,  sixty-two  ancient,  10,  388. 

Sekra,  ruler  of  TawutisS.  3.  11,  25,  28,  31, 

40.  41.  46,  46,  60,  61,  100,  107,  IIB,  123. 

!       124,  146,  161,  155,  161,  163,  182,  193. 

239,  267,  263,  264,  277.  288,  394,  298, 

I       336,  346,  353,  366,  378,  492. 

SiU,  a  brahman,  274,  376. 

Sela-sfitra-saunf,  quoted,  276. 

Self,  non-existence  of  a,  388.  391.  426, 
434. 

Sensation.  388,  399,  403,  404,  422. 

Sense,  organs  of.  401,  419. 

Seriyut,  one  of  the  two  principal  disciplei 
of  Budha,  124.  181.  197,  201.  203,  2ft5, 
206,  234,  266.  299,  300,  302,  313.  31 T. 
321,  328,  339,  342,  376,  378,  383,  602. 

Sftawya,  a  city,  133,  335.  . 
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Sewet,  ft  city,  46,  107,  133,  18B,  216,  221, 
251,  255,  259,  276,  282,  28*,  285.  287, 
294,  301,  307,  315,  334,  342,  356,  467. 

Siom,  Siamese,  133,  140,  214,  3S5,  370. 

Sibyllfe,  265-. 

SiddhanUs,  22. 

Sidlia,  an  ocder  of  ancient  sages,  37. 

Sidbbrtta,  the  oame  of  G6tama  previouB 
to  Mb  reception  of  the  Budhs^ip,  92, 
149, 152—179,  366,  370. 

Signs,  cbaneteristic,  166,  166,  274,  301. 

Sila,  piecepts,  173,  461,  488. 

Sing&Iow(ida-slltTa-siuin£,  quoted,  '  474, 
475,  476,  478,  479,  480,  482,  484. 

Siva,  473. 

Slander,  460,  471. 

Slaves,  duties  of  the,  482. 

Smirti,  the  conscience,  412,  498. 

Smith,  Bishop,  184,  344. 

Smith's  Keligion  of  Ancient  Britain,  70. 


S6na,  a  noble,  246. 

Soul,  does  not  exist,  3S3,  390,  3S6,  424. 

SowAn,  the  first  of  the  four  paths  leading 
to  nim&na  (E.  M.  280),  89,  197,  238, 
249,262,  265,  270,  290,  306,  318,  319, 
321, 326,  336. 

Space,  S, 

Speech,  crimes  of,  266. 

Sromana,  an  aacetio,  a  priest  (E.  M.  10), 

196,  215,  269. 

Sr&waka,  a  hearer,  a  priest  (£.  M.  10), 

197,  302,  312,  409. 

Srf-plida,  an  impression  of  G6tama'H  fbot 

(E.  M.  227),  210,  212,  247. 
Stars,  4. 

Stature,  of  Bndhe,  3S4. 
StcnzlcT,  130. 
Stoics,  34. 
Strabo,  238. 
Sudh6danB,  the  father  of  06tama,  124, 

125,  134,  137,  141,  162,  165,  198,  200, 

207,  227,  309,  340,  342. 
Sujttft,  a  nobleman's  daughter,  166,  224, 

343,  346. 
Si^fat&  Jbtaka,  107. 
Snn,  2,  4,  20,  47,  64. 
Sun,  race  of  the,  134. 
Sunakhkta,  a  Licbawi  prince,  329. 
Sunaparanta,  a  country,  269. 
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Suds,  appearance  of  seven,  30,  363. 
Supra-Budha,   C^lher-in-law  of  Q6tama, 

61,  134,  152,  339,447. 
Supremacy  of  Budha,  360. 
Sury6dgumana-slltra-HQnnf,    quoted,    14, 

17,  19,33,399. 
Sdtra  Pitakn,  the  Bocond  division  of  the 

sacrod  books  (E.  M.  167),  619. 
Swastika,  a,  mystical  figure,  367. 
Sykes,  Colonel,  300,  363. 

Taksal^  a  collegiate  city,  238,  249. 

Talmud,  13, 101. 

Tartars,  616. 

Tat&gata,  an  epithet  of  G6tama,  47,  89, 
196,  268,  269,  345,  346,  361,  375,  517. 

Tawutisfi,  the  dfwa-tbka  over  which 
Sekra  presides,  3,  11,26,40,46,  52,  161, 
298,  306,  311,  378,  514. 

Taylor's  Ocellus  Lucanus,  34. 

Teacher,  duties  of  the,  460,  47S. 
Lgwartta, 
world  by  fire, 

Tclcsdhutanga,  a  class  of  ascetic  observ- 
ances (E.  M.  9),  262. 

Terms,  various,  explained,  461,  494. 

Texts  illuBlrated ; — 


Gen.  i 


■.    2.     68. 
12.     67. 


XXX 

16 

IS. 

2Sam.  viii 

IS 

72. 

XX 

23 

72. 

1  Kings  iv 

2 

72. 

li 

3 

163. 

2King8V 

6 

244. 

Chron.xviii 

17 

72. 

2  Chron.  ivi 

14 

347. 

xxi 

19 

347. 

Ezral 

2. 

12S. 

vi. 

2. 

12. 

Jobxxxii 

18 

250. 

xxxiv 

19 

86. 
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Ptot.  Ilii.    2.     85, 

Ezek.  xliv.   2.  142. 

Iv.    5.  242. 

LukeU.    1.  126. 

Eph.Ti.    9.     8S. 

Col.  iii.  25.    8fi. 


lPet.u 
2  Pet.  i 


20. 


30. 


'nuaes,12. 

Theft,  6S,  160,  46S. 

Thucydides,  70. 

Thbpa,  aa  erection  over  u  relic,  IS. 

Th'fipa-wanBd,  quoted  SIS;  3S3. 

Tibet,  16,82,  96,  133,  142,  163,  225,236, 
364,  356,  367,  S16. 

Tilakuna,  the  three  aigna,  319,  496. 

'Hnduka  J&taks,  113. 

Tirttakas,  a  religious  sect,  61,  226,  254, 
266,  266,  269,  275,  287,  293,  322,  324, 
330,  331,  338,  353,  409,  425,  426. 

ToDBure.  (£.  U.  109),  161,  202,  204,  232. 

Transmigration,  77,  300,  395,  397. 

Trees,  not  sentient,  444. 


Trian&wa,  the  cleaving 
jccu,  432, 405. 

Triwidhadwani,  three  metaphorical'doors, 
494. 

Triwidh&gni,  the  threefold  metaphorical 
fire,  496. 

Tliwidhaaampatti,  the  threefold   advan- 
tage, 494. 

Truths,  the  four  great,  205,  349. 

Tun-bhawa,  the  three  states  of  exiatence, 
496. 

Tun-Uka,  the  three  worlds,  495. 

Tumour's  Uahawaoso,  15, 25,  32, 49,  126, 


Ud^ni,  a  country,  243,  451. 

Univene,  tU  periodical  destruction  and 


Up&dina,  the  cleaving  to  existence,  394, 

432. 
Tpfili,  a  barber  who  became  a  priest,  231. 
UpUi,  a  householder,  267. 


Up&saka,  a  lay  devotee,  183, 276, 287,  SOI, 

320,  325,  349,  37S,  ITO. 
Upaaampadb,  ordination  (E.  U.  44),  52, 

32,  234,  261,  301,  312,  341,  506,  619. 
Cplisikftwa,  a  female  lay  devotee,  226. 278, 

349,364,410,  451,603. 
TTp^ksha,  equanimity,  498,  605. 
Upulwan,  Utpalawamna,  a  piiesteSB,  61, 

124,  107,  342,  467. 
Uruvrela,  a  forest,  164, 188,  208. 
Utphalagandha,  a  priest,  286. 
Uturukuru,  the  continent  north  of  M6rii, 

4,  14,  16,  190,  248,  268,  39S,  300,  449, 

494. 

Tedaa,  23,  68,  01,  123,  143,  255,  274,  27$, 

336,  371,  514. 
Vishitu,  41,  64,  106, 126,  163,  473. 

Vitality,  402,  4C8. 


93." 

Wd-pcdowa,  the  world  of  wind,  3,  M2. 
Ward'a  Hindoos,  58,  256,  486,  513. 
Wasawartti-M&ra,  ruler  of  the  sixth  d£wn- 

16ka,  161,  167,  159,  171,  264,  S36,  366, 

306,  382. 
Wass,  a  rel^ous  ordiiuuLce  (E.  H.  233), 

277,  298,  469. 
Water,  not  sentieut,  444;  deatmctiaa  of 

worlds  by,  6,  32. 
Wbyo-sangwartta,  the  deabuctiaa  of  the 

world  by  wind,  33. 
Weapons,  formidable,  264. 
W^dagu,    the  internal    living  pniudple, 

436. 


WShappala,  a  superior  celestial  world,  26, 


Werksbuaiilikanga,  a  priestly  vrdinance, 

(E.M.  134),  327. 
W£s«iouiia,  king  of  the  demons,  45,  51, 

261,  264. 
Wessantaia-Jdtaka,   116,   124,   134,   140. 

176,  201,  S41, 
Wichbra,  invea^ation,  406,  422. 
Widarsana,  perfect  diKemmcut,  332, 490. 
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Wldybdliara,  an  order  of  sages,  37. 

Wife,  duties  of  the;  460,  489. 

'Wihfai^    the  reBJdence  of  a  lecliue  or 

priest,  63. 
Wilkinson's  Ancient  EfTptiani,  69,  369. 
Wilson's  Sanscrit  Dictiotuur,  11,  32,  243, 

368,  406. 
Wilson's  Tishnu  Purfiua,  7,  8,  11,  12, 16, 

25,  33,  ST,  63,  64,   126,  128,  188,  192, 

236,  354,  359,  393. 
WinBTB  Fitaka,  the  third  aectioa  of  the 

aacied  books  (£.  M.  167),  378. 
Wind,  destruction  of  worldB  b;,  G. 
Winybna,  consciouaneas,   399,  41fi,   118, 

419,  424,  42S,  429,  SOO. 
Wlrya,  courage,  resolution,  102,  381, 409, 

498. 
Wislddu,  a  nobleman,  40,  52,  276,  281. 
Wlsikha,  a  meichaut'a  daughter,  220, 281, 

287, 3S6, 364. 
WUUft,  a  idtj,  133,  236,  261,  26S,  2B2,  310, 

331,  335,  341,  351,  356,  456,  463. 
Wiaajak-B^tiii,  a  dsu  of  sakwalas,  2. 
Wisdom,  of  Gfitama,  381. 
Wisudhi-nutrgga-sfinne,  quoted,  363,  37S, 

381,  399,  410,  473,  487,  4SS,  494,  509. 
Wiswakarmma,    the   nonder- worker    of 

Sekta,  119,  161,  155,  263. 
Wiaw&sa,  fcith,  sincerity,  283, 
Wilarka,  attention,  406,  422,  495, 
Wives,  aeren  Und«  o^  342,  489. 


S33 

Wiw^ka,  solitary  meditation,  312. 
Woman,  39,  54,  104,  106,  192,  221,  222, 

287,  310,  361,  466,  480. 
Wonders,  thirty-two  great,  143,  180. 
'World,  origin  of  the,  398. 

Xenophanes,  20. 

Yad&sanna,  merit  obtained  when  at  the 

point  of  death,  489. 
Y&ga,  a  sacrifice,  74,  272, 
Yak^  a  demon,  1 1, 24, 37, 44, 56, 109, 207, 

213,261,  363,489,602. 
Yama,  a  celestial  world,  26. 
Yama,  the  regent  of  death,  264,  4S1. 
Yamuna,  the  Jumna,  500. 
Yasodhar£-d£wi,thewifeof06tBmB,  124, 

146,  162,  163,  156,  161,  202,  206,  340, 

480. 
Ynvan,  616. 
Year,  length  of  the,  23. 
Ycijana,  its  extent,  11. 
Yon,  a  country,  210, 613. 
Yuga,  a  cycle,  7,  8, 127. 
Yugandhara,  a  circle  of  rocka  toimd  M^, 

4,  11,  12,  16,  20,  23, 24, 367,  613. 

Zendavesta,  71. 

Zeno,  36. 

Zodiac,  signs  of  the,  23,  368. 

Zoroaster,  12,  14,  71,  3S4. 
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1,  line  3,  for 
29,  for 
2,/or 
29,  Jbr' 

23,/cr' 
U.Jbr 

2S,/br' 

IT,  port 
IS,  fir' 
16,> 


Purfi"  raad  "  Pusa," 
Lewia"  read  "  Lewes," 
daleth"  read  "  rwh." 

U"  read  "are." 


3Z,Jbr 
18, /m- 
18,  Jot 
27,  >■ 
I.  for 


'  derivations"  read  "  deTiadona." 
'  lekiad&gbmi"  read  "  aakradbgkoii." 
"parallod"  rtaJ " parallel." 
'  when"  read  "  where," 
"of  Jet&wana." 
of  the  sentence  U  wsuitiiig. 
"  Dimbnlota"  read  "  Dimhultota." 
"  preception''  read  "  perception." 
"winy&wa"  read  "  winyfma." 
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